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MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL 

No.  CLXXXI.  February  1861. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ARMY- 
ARMY  CHAPLAINS. 

Although  not  exactly  introduced  yesterday,  we  surely  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  the  "  Chaplain's  department"  a  new  department  in  the 
army.  The  first  men  in  the  English  Church  who  were  appointed 
army  chaplains  on  any  permanent  footing,  are  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  only  a  few  months  have  passed  since  the  Scotch  Kirk  had 
any  military  chaplain  in  commission  at  all. 

The  Groverament,  we  suspect,  is  scarcely  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  thought  to  have  given  the  appointments  in  question,  from  a 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.  The  policy  which  the 
Government  has  pursued  as  to  neutrality — a  rveviroMty  which  gives 
appointments  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  chaplains,  and  which  is 
so  active  as  to  prohibit  the  army  schoolmasters  fh>m  teaching  religion 
in  the  school,  scarcely  allows  us  to  attribute  so  high  a  motive.  Ex- 
pediency has,  we  suspect,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
cboTches  have  a  certain  amount  of  political  influence — some  churches 
not  unknown  to  us  at  times  exert  it.  It  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Government  to  give  way  to  a  rising  feeling  in  the  churches — a  feel- 
ing which  has  happily  led  to  more  earnestness  in  caring  for  souls.  It 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Government,  to  give  Episcopal  chaplains 
in  England.  It  strengthened  the  hands  of  Government  in  Ireland, 
\xi  give  Roman  Catholic  chaplains.  It  might  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  party  then  in  power,  had  a  few  Free  Church  Chaplains 
been  appointed  during  the  Crimean  War.  This  was  tried,  but  found 
aneonstitationaly  (most  constitutional  constitution),   but  luckily  this 
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very  mistake  might  be  turned  to  account.  Two  parties  in  Scotland 
might  be  pleased.  One  might  be  pleased  to  find  that  a  minister  in 
power  would  help  them,  if  the  constitution  allowed.  Another,  because  it 
found  itself  enabled  to  claim  as  a  substantial  benefit,  what  was  intended 
for  another.  Doubtless,  the  Free  Church  rejoiced  to  think  thai 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War  wished  to  help  them.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  would  be  far  wrong  did  she  not  rejoice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  military  chaplains  from  her  ranks,  even  although  the 
appointments  were  evidently  intended  for  another  church. 

It  was  the  outside  pressure  that  led  to  these  appointments.  A 
change  had  been  going  on  in  the  minds  of  men.  Among  the  various 
changes  rising  in  fashion  among  men — religion,  or  at  least  religiosity, 
had  given  the  tone  to  an  age. 

No  one  who  has  read  such  books  as  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Cockbum," 
or  Dean  Ramsay's  ^^Beminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,''  can 
deny,  that  a  change  has  come  since  the  period  to  which  these  books 
refer.  I  do  not  think  that  if  any  future  Macaulay  were  to  rise  in  the 
coming  time,  and  were  to  have  to  state  in  history  that  army  chaplains 
were  appointed — ^supposing  a  date  awanting — would  place  the  fact  on 
his  page  anterior  to  1830.  I  scarcely  think  Government  would  have 
given  chaplains  yet,  had  the  religious  feeling  of  the  age,  and  its 
demand  for  some  active  acknowledgement  of  the  rights  of  men  to 
religious  privileges,  not  required  it. 

How  did  the  men  and  women  of  the  world, — ^the  generals  and 
dukes,  and  authorities,  look  on  soldiers  not  longer  ago  than  that  Acel- 
damic  age  of  France-against-all-£urope-warring?  Did  not  even 
Wellington  hold  that  '^  blackguards'*  made  the  best  soldiers.  A  chap- 
lain, therefore,  if  England's  hero  was  right,  was  an  army  destroying 
force. 

Some  Church-and-State-loving  General  perchance  took  a  chaplain 
with  him  as  part  of  his  establishment, — a  respectable  end  to  his  tail, 
— along  with  a  valet  or  groom, — but  the  men  might  go  through  years 
of  campaigning,  and  never  hear  the  Bible  read,  or  a  sermon  preached, 
— might  die  on  the  battle-field  without  one  to  tell  them  of  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation, — might  pass  weary  days  in  hospital,  drawing  breath 
by  breath  nearer  eternity,  without  a  man  of  God  to  speak  a  word  to 
them,  in  their  friendless  exile  and  anguish — without  any  being  com- 
ing nigh  them,  to  speak  of  the  '*  Balm  in  Gilead,  or  the  physician 
there." 

The  creed  of  the  times — (would  I  could  say  that  the  creed  had  no 
believers  now)— ignored  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  soldiers. 

Soldiers!  What  were  they f  Mere  fighting  machines.  Soldiers' 
souls?  Had  they  really  such  things?  Poor  soldiers!  Everyone 
knew  that  they  might  be  shot— hacked — smashed — starved — ^mutil- 
ated, but  no  body  seemed  to  know  that  they  might  be  damned. 
Every  one  knew  that  they  might  be  carried  to  hospitals,  and  laid  in 
rows  in  holes  in  the  earth,  but  no  body  seemed  to  think  that  they 
might  go  to  hell.  Nobody  cared.  What  had  military  authorities 
to  do  with  that  ?     Had  they  not  enough  to  do  with  pipe-clay,  and 
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bnttoDSi  snd  ^  stand  at  easef  So  th€  soldier  might  march  to 
anjiKceaAer  he  liked,  if  he  marched  in  step,  and  in  proper  accoutre- 
ments. 

I  cannot  resist  adding,  by  way  of  note,  CarlyWs  telling  passage 
aboot  this.  If  Garlyle  speak  troth,  hear  him,  even  though  at  times, 
and  in  other  things,  he  be  possessed  with  the  bigotry  of  anti*bigotry, 
tnd  earU  about  anti*cant.  I  quote  because  some  of  my  readers,  per- 
cbaooe,  wonld  not  open  the  original  :•-- 

"What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  puroort,  and 
cpthot  of  war  ?  To  ray  own  knowledge,  for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil 
io  the  British  village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some  five^hundred  souls. 
From  these,  by  certain  'natural  enemies'  of  the  French,  there  are  succes- 
«vdy  ftelectea  during  the  French  War,  I  say,  thirty  able-bodied  men ; 
l))iindradge  at  her  own  expeuse  has  suckled  and  nursed  them ;  she  has  not 
vithoQt  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood  and  even  trained 
them  to  crafts,  so  that  one  can  weave,  another  build,  another  hammer,  and 
the  weakest  can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoirdupois.  Nevertheless,  amid 
oiQch  wecpiug  and  swearing,  they  are  selected ;  all  dressed  in  red ;  and 
chipped  away  at  the  public  charges ;  some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say  only 
to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  fed  there  till  wanted ;  and  now  to  that  same  spot 
in  the  south  of  Spain  are  thirty  similar  French  artizans  from  a  French  Dum- 
^<lge  in  like  manner  wending,  till  at  length  after  infinite  effort  the  two 
parties  come  into  actual  juxta-position;  the  thirty  stand  fronting  thirty,  each 
^th  a  eun  in  his  hand;  straightway  the  word  *nre  !*  is  given  and  they  blow 
the  souls  oat  of  one  another,  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  craftsmen*,  the 
worid  has  sixty  dead  carcasses  which  it  must  bury,  and  men  shed  tears  for. 
Ilad  theje  men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is ;  not  the  smallest.  They 
lived  fiur  enough  apart— were  the  entirest  strangers  ;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  uni- 
vefBe  there  was  even  unconsciously  by  commerce  some  mutual  helpfulness 
between  them.  How  then  ?  Simpleton  !  their  governors  had  fallen  out, 
uid  instead  of  shooting  one  another  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  block- 
heads shoot." 

Most  materialistic,  man-the-food-for-powder-theory.  And  the  soul 
was  only  to  be  looked  to,  because,  if  it  were  blown  out  of  the  munition 
of  war  'yclept  British  soldier;  he  from  being  a  self-locomotive  power 
^«came  mere  waste  material — except  by  the  way,  so  far  as  that  he 
ffl^gbt  become  part  of  an  earth-work,  but  that  only  after  a  time. 

Strange  reaction  in  one  sense.  Soul-cheering  reaction  in  another. 
Strange,  as  showing  how  a  country  can  transcendentally  leap  from  one 
wtreme  to  another ;  soul-cheering,  because,  (by  what  means  it  matters 
not,  if  means  are  effectual  and  not  wrong  in  themselves),  our  poor 
soldiers  have  some  chaplains  to  care  for  their  souls.  From  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  certainly,  for  from  no  chaplain,  Government  has 
given  even  Roman  Catholic  chaplains — has  provided  so  many  rules, 
— dictatory, — monitive, — sartorial, — and  what  not,  that  there  is  no 
knowing  what  a  paternal  government  would  have  done,  and  what 
not  Rules  sartorial !  Aye,  even  the  chaplains*  clothes  are  attended 
to.  He  mast  wear  royal  arms,  and  even  appear  in  frogs.  Fancy 
Chapkih-^general  Gleig,  known  to  posterity  as  the  Tnost  he-frogged. 
Shade  of  Oken  !     What  meaneth  this  mystic  symbolism  ? 

We  must  not  speak,  however,  any  more  of  motives,  or  of  reactions, 
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but  must  assume  the  mighty  leap  from  Dumdrudgery  to  humanity — 
from  food-for-powder-theory,  to  that  of  belief  in  the  human  brother- 
hood as  taken. 

The  change  has  come,  and  every  Christian  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
must  rejoice  that  so  mnch  has  been  done,  so  much  gained  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  The  army  of  a  Christian  country  ought,  in  all  its 
branches,  to  be  within  reach  of  religious  ordinances.  What  ought 
to  be,  so  far,  is.  From  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  eight  Highland 
regiments,  the  majorities  of  whose  rank  and  file  are,  and  have  been, 
Presbyterians,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  all  along  had  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  army  chaplains.  We  trust 
that  a  few  facts,  therefore,  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this 
branch  of  the  Church  in  the  army,  may  not  prove  altogether  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

Till  the  Crimean  War  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  chaplains  only 
in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  garrisons,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Fort  George.  During  the  Crimean  War,  chaplains  were  sent  to 
the  Highland  Brigade.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  chaplains 
were  appointed  to  several  more  garrisons.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  four  chaplains  were  despatched  to  Scotch  regiments, 
and  last  year  two  more  went  on  the  same  service. 

The  statistics  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  some  readers 
who  seldom  see  the  army  list : — 

MILITARY  CHAPLAINS. 
From  Army  List. 

I.  Cl4SS. 

1.  The  Chaplain-General,  an  Episcopalian. 

II.  Class. 


17  Episcopalians. 
8  Episcopalians. 


III.  Class. 

IV.  Class. 


29  Episcopalians. 
18  Roman  Catholics. 
5  Presbyterians. 
1  Presbyterian  Supernumerary. 
Total  79  =  55  Episcopalians  + 18  R.  Catholics  +  6  Presbyterians. 
— 6  Officiating,  Le.  temporary  Presbyterian  Chaplains  in  India. 

When  at  a  home  station,  or  at  a  station  in  any  part  of  the  British 
possessions,  save  India,  the  chaplain  ministers  to  the  soldiers  for  the 
time — being,  located  at  his  station,  so  that  a  succession  of  men  passes 
through  his  hands.  In  India  it  is  quite  different.  The  station  chap- 
lains, who  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  India  Company,  were  to 
a  great  extent  military  chaplains,  and  were  sent  by  Government  to 
stations  as  the  service  required  it.  The  civil  chaplains,  though  under 
a  different  rule,  are  still  military  chaplains  in  a  sense,  e.g.  our  present 
chaplain  at  BeUany  in  Madras,  is  there  because  the  74th  Highlanders 
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are  there,  without  a  military  chaplain,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  ooDgregations  of  the  others,  except  at  the  Presidency,  are  soldiers. 

The  six  military  chaplains  officiating  in  India  are  attached  to  regi- 
meotfl^  and  move  with  them  as  long  as  they  remain  in  India. 

From  tb^se  statistics  may  be  learned  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
Charch  of  Scotland's  military  chaplains.  So  far  the  system  of  goyem- 
inent  with  regard  to  the  chaplains  is  good.  We  are  infinitely  better 
off  sft  a  Charch  in  this  respect  than  we  were  ten  years  ago ;  while 
this  is  80,  however,  it  can  surely  be  deemed  neither  disloyal  nor  im- 
pendent to  point  out  the  patent  defects  of  the  system,  and  to  show 
iiow  it  might  be  made  more  complete. 

Systems  appear  very  nice  on  paper,  which,  in  working,  are  found 
veiy  faulty.  It  is  so  here.  We  have  very  neat  looking  organization, 
tod  very  &ulty  working.  The  arrangement  seems  most  complete. 
So  many  chaplains  permanently  fixed  at  stations  and  in  camps  at 
borne.  So  many  at  foreign  stations — so  many  attached  to  Highland 
regiments  while  in  India.  Everything  seems  done,  that  can  be  done. 
But  this  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  the  case,  and  any  one  who  is 
possessed  of  any  experience  of  the  nature  of  a  military  chaplain's 
work,  knows  that  while  things  remain  as  they  are,  very  little  can  be 
done.  Hiare  ought  to  he  a  commissioned  Chaplain  to  every  regiment. 
When  this  is  the  case,  then  only,  will  we  have  a  proper  system.  It  is 
the  want  of  such  an  officer  that  renders  so  much  work  abortive,  and 
that  deprives  regiments,  too  oflen,  alas !  of  all  religious  teaching  and 
comfort. 

I  am  fully  prepared  for  the  reception  that  such  a  statement  as  the 
aboTewill  meet  with.  I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that  I  speak  of 
impossibilities,  but  I  am  enthusiast  enough  to  bear  the  accusation, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  be  so.  If  a  Christian  nation 
means  anything, — if  Christianity  means  progress  to  perfection, — ^if 
there  is  any  power  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  lead  men  to  what 
is  nght,  and  nations  to  what  is  right,  I  believe  the  day  will  come 
^hen  the  British  nation  will  say  that  the  men  of  the  British  Army 
iQust  be  treated  as  soul-ed  being?i,  as  part  of  a  Christian  people, — 
when  it  will  not  be  thought  too  much  to  appoint  a  minister  of  God 
to  minister  to  a  thousand  souls,  or  even,  five  hundred  souls. 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  so.  Why  is  it  not  so 
now  f  Have  the  Churches  seen  to  it  ?  Have  they  laid  the  matter 
before  the  nation  and  before  Parliament  f  Has  the  Church  of  Scot- 
^d  moved  in  the  matter?  She  has  an  interest  in  it.  Has  she 
moved  the  blame  from  her  doorf  Has  she,  even  asked  that  every 
re^ment  of  British  soldiers  should  be  recognised  as  men  needing  the 
Gospel  ?  I  do  not  remember  even  to  have  heard  or  read  that  any 
charch  ever  asked  Government  to  commission  chaplains  to  every 
fegiment.     If  the  churches  do  not  ask  it,  who  is  to  ask  it  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  very  many  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Many  objections  may  be  brought  against  such  a  plan,  but 
veigh  advantages  with  objections  and  difficulties,  and  there  can  be 
iittle  doubt  on  which  side  the  surplus  will  remain.     Take  the  for  and 
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candidly  weigh  it  with  the  againsij  and  I  am  oonvinced  that  every  Chris- 
tian, at  least,  will  conclude  that  the  weight  of  the  argument  \Afor, 

I  am  going  to  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  Scotch  regi- 
ments, in  what  will  further  be  written.  It  is  widi  them,  that  the 
Scotch  Kirk  has  to  do,  and  it  is  in  them,  that  my  readers  are  naturally 
most  interested.  Some  &cts  about  them  bear  specially  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  present  arrangements,  it  happens,  in  the  ease  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  when  at  home,  they  are  generally  at  a  station 
where  Uiey  can  have  the  sendees  of  a  garrison  chaplain,  or  of  a  parish 
minister.  So  fax  well,  if  the  garrison  chaplain  have  not  too  many 
other  duties,  and  t/ the  parish  minister  have  so  small  a  parish  and  con* 
gregation,  as  to  admit  of  his  undertaking  the  spiritual  care  of  from  500 
to  900  additional  souls, — ^a  regimental  hospital,  and  the  religious  classes 
in  the  school,  and  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  cells — (mark  the  t^)  But 
so  soon  as  a  Highland  regiment  goes  alMxwd,  then  its  hardships  begin. 
If,  in  the  course  of  its  tour  of  foreign  service,  it  has  a  long  voyage, 
say  to  India,  it  has  no  chaplain  during  its  months  at  sea.  It  may  have 
a  chaplain  of  its  own  {at  present);  even  in  India  it  may  have  a  chi^ 
lain  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  may  not.  At  many  stations  in 
India  there  are  no  chaplains,  even  of  the  English  Church.  If  the 
regiment  be  at  any  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  at  the  Cape,  or 
in  China,  it  has  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  engaged  for  the  period  oJP  its 
stay,  if  one  is  within  reach.  He  may  be  anybody,  however,  calling 
himself  a  Presbyterian.  The  commanding  officer  has  fvll  power  to 
select  whom  he  will,  and  while,  at  many  places,  admirable  men  do 
this  duty, — ^it  cannot  be  denied  that  strange  chaplains  have  at  times 
done  duty.  But,  even  supposing  that  all  the  chaplains  did  their  doty, 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  whether  the  man  officiating  for 
the  time  being,  be  an  Established  Churchman,  or  a  Free  Churchman, 
or  a  Dutch  Churchman,  or  an  Independent,  or  one  of  the  English 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society's  missionaries  (often  Germans  and 
earnest  men,  but  with  most  heterodox  views  in  regard  to  doctrines 
thought  vital  by  our  Church),  even  suppose  it  to  be  the  same,  there 
still  remains  the  great  disadvantage,  viz.,  the  continual  change  of 
chaplains.  Just  as  a  chaplain  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the  men, 
the  regiment  is  sent  off  to  another  station,  where  another  clergyman 
begins  the  process  of  learning  character,  just  to  lose  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  like  his  brother.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  a  soldier  any 
good  till  you  know  him.  Ton  cannot  know  him  thoroughly  under 
the  present  system.  Tliis  added  to  the  occasional  cessation  of  all 
ministrations,  frustrates  to  a  great  extent  the  labours  of  the  Scotch 
army  chaplains.  It  is  a  positive  pain  to  him,  just  as  his  class  is  be- 
coming really  useful,  and  his  Sabbath  school  gets  to  a  regular  attend- 
ance, just  as  he  is  hoping  he  has  got  such  a  hold  on  a  few  of  the  bad 
men,  by  dint  of  learning  all  about  them,  and  showing  himself  to  be 
their  friend,  to  hear  that  the  regiment  has  got  its  route — all  is  broken 
up — ^he  has  been  writing  in  sand — ^here  is  the  wave  to  wash  his  writ- 
ing out.     Tes,  our  mUitary  chaplains  are  just  writing  in  sand  one 
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afier  aoothar,  and  the  changes  are  regularly  reGurriDg  tides  to  wash 

their  writiog  oat. 
Me  two  ezampke  of  what  I  mean.    I  cannot  give  the  names  of 

the  n^giments  without  offence.    Suffice  to  say  they  were  both  High- 

hud  regiments. 
One  r^punent  had  a  portion  of  the  services  of  a  brigade  chaplain 

in  the  Crimea, — ^then  it  had  no  chaplain.    In  India  it  had  a  regimental 

dii{»lain,— on  the  voyage  home  it  had  none,  and  now  it  is  scattered 

wkx  several  chapbons  or  ministers.    It  has  been  at  three  stations 

ibeady  in  less  than  a  year. 

Take  another  r^ment  now  in  Iiidia,  as  this  case  affords  a  good 
illastration  of  what  I  mean.  It  was  at  the  Cape  during  the  Kaffir 
vir  <tf  '3d.  There  it  had  sometimes  one  chaplain,  sometimes  another. 
hi  the  field  none.  It  was  in  Canada,  and  there  had  various  local  clergy- 
men, sometimes  none.  It  was  in  Guernsey,  and  had  a  local  clergy- 
ffian,  bat  n€4  a  Fresbj/terian.  It  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  had 
so  English  Dissenter  for  chaplain,  and  then  a  brigade  Scotch  Church 
chaplain,  whose  place  for  worship  (he  had  charge  of  two  or  three 
r^imeots)  was  three  miles  off, — three  miles  of  mud  and  slush  up  to 
the  knees.  Then  it  was  at  Aldershot  under  a  garrison  chaplain. 
Then  it  had  a  voyage  to  India  without  a  chaplain,  and  marched  from 
piaoe  to  place  for  two  years  without  a  chaplain.  During  that  time  it 
was  ikree  timea  only  privileged  to  hear  sermons.  Now  it  has  a  Scotch 
military  chaplain  officiating  with  it. 

The  [present  system  in  regard  to  Scotch  chaplains,  remedies  some 
of  the  former  evils  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  but  the  changes  that 
stiil  take  place,  of  necessity  mar  a  great  deal  of  the  chaplain's  use- 
fuhiees.  Nothing  like  the  effect  of  a  permanent  ministry  is  pro- 
doeed. 

These  difficulties  wonld  all  of  them  be  removed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chaplain  to  each  regiment.  As  a  regimental  officer,  he 
troold  then  become  acquainted  with  the  individuals  of  the  regiment. 
The  men  would  look  on  him  as  their  own,  and  take  him  as  their 
friend,  a  thing  they  will  never  do  even  in  regard  to  the  regimental 
chaplains  officiating  in  India.  Men  know  the  difference  between 
o/ieiaUng  HJod  perma/nentj  as  well  as  governors. 

Till  every  regiment  in  the  service  has  a  chaplain  on  its  staff,  the 
Goremment  of  England  will  not  have  done  its  duty  to  the  soldiers  of 
tbeoonntry. 

The  objections  to  this,  will  rank  themselves  under  two  heads,  and 
will  arise  either  from  exchequer  motives,  or  from  sectarian  motives. 
The  additional  cost  will  be  the  first,  and  the  second  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  which  sect  in  a  mixed  regiment  should  have  the  chap- 
hdns. 

Cost !  ready  enough  to  be  cast  in  the  teeth  of  any  religious  or  moral 
icbeme.  Cost !  ready  enough  never  to  be  thought  of  in  any  merely 
political  or  party  scheme.  Surely  a  Government  which  can  afford 
tfaoosands  of  pounds  for  Dove's  Packet  contracts,  over  and  above  what 
is  needful,  and  which  can  afford  thousands  to  buy  pictures  of  most 
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questionable  morality  and  art,  merely  to  represent  the  name  of 'some 
•etti,  -illo,  or  -echi,  will  not  grudge  a  few  thousands  for  chaplains^ 
pay.  Think  of  the  inconsistency  c^  supposing,  that  cost  wonld  deter 
Grovemment  from  bearing  and  answering  a  {wayer  for  chaplains. 

In  a  full  regiment  there  are  generally  about  a  thousand  souls ;  twice 
the  population  of  many  a  country  parish ;  larger  than  most  Is  it 
not  a  duty,  a  solemn  and  pressing  duty  laid  on  the  country,  to  see  to 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  such  masses? 

Think  of  the  number  of  souls  in  a  regiment,  men,  women,  and 
children.  Think  of  their  previous  education,  and  of  the  prevailing 
tone  of  barrack  life.  Think  of  these  things,  and  pity  those  who  may 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Set  the  possible  damnation  of  souls 
against  chaplains*  salaries.     '*  Faith  cometh  by  hearing." 

The  next  difficulty  is  apparently  more  plausible.  To  what  church 
shall  the  chaplain  belong  f  Ton  cannot  settle  that,  says  the  objector, 
— ^how  can  you  then  have  chaplains  f  This  is  a  mere  shibboleth. 
Government  has  admitted  the  possibility  of  determining  the  persua- 
sion of  chaplains,  by  giving  temporary  chaplains  of  one  denomination 
to  the  Highland  regiments  in  India.  In  mixed  regiments  why  might 
not  a  mere  majority  carry  the  point  ?  the  smallest  possible  majority 
would  always  give  nearly  five  hundred  men  of  one  denomination — 
enough  for  a  clerical  charge.  I  do  not^  however,  believe,  that  on 
examination,  such  narrow  majorities  would  be  found,  as  to  render 
the  denomination  of  the  chaplain  at  all  difficult  to  settle. 

Some  hypocritical  objector  may  complicate  the  difficulty  for  us.  I 
can  easily  imagine  some  militaire  of  the  old  school,  who  believes  in 
the  machineship  of  the  soldier,  and  has  a  turn  for  figures,  producing 
some  such  theory  as  follows  to  stop  the-only-too- willing-to-be-stopped 
ears  of  the  denizens  of  the  war  office. 

*'  A  regiment  may  this  year  have  a  majority  of  one  denomination, 
but  next  draft  may  turn  the  tables,  and  next  year  another  denomina- 
tion may  have  a  majority, — fancy  the  absurdity  of  continually 
changing  chaplains.  The  scheme  won't  work!  can't  work?"  Such 
objections  should  not  weigh  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  Government 
of  £ngland  cannot  object  to  the  scheme,  because  in  a  few  regiments 
chaplains  may  require  to  be  changed.  No  men  are  so  much  subjected 
to  changes  as  the  present  military  servants  of  Government ;  and  if 
the  majority  in  a  regiment  be  so  narrow  as  stated,  liable  to  change 
by  the  coming  of  drafls,  there  is  room  for  two  chaplains, — ^there  must 
be  nearly  five  hundred  for  each. 

Ask  Government,  therefore,  to  be  either  coTisiatent^  or  liberaly  m  the 
matter. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  paper  will  be 
pooh-poohed.  I  am  aware  of  the  suspicion  with  which  military  men 
still  very  often  look  on  anything  which  has  to  do  with  the  souls  of  the 
men  in  the  army.  I  am  ready  for  the  cry  '*  useless  expenditure ! 
What  Is  the  use?  Who  but  the  ministers  want  chaplains?  What 
better  soldiers  do  we  make  by  preaching  to  them  1  We  gained  Wa- 
terloo, and  fought  in  the  Sutledge,  without  chaplains,  what  do  we  want 
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with  dbem  now?"  I  am  ready  for  all  this ;  aAd  just  because  there 
are  sndi  thoughts  prevalent,  1  press  the  matter  home  on  the  con- 
sidertlioa  of  my  Chrit^n  readers.  Shall  men  holding  such  ideas 
rule  the  Christian  world,  or  shall  the  Christian  world  stand  forth  and 
saj,  ^<The  souls  of  oor  soldiers  shall  be  cared  fi>r,  and  their  eternal  in- 
terests at  least  have  some  consideration,  in  our  policy  of  war  %" 

There  is  need,  clamant  need,  in  the  British  army  for  some  great 
change,  in  the  mode  of  the  soldier's  Hfe.  There  is  spiritual  destitution, 
of  the  most  hungry  and  haggard  kind,  in  oar  ranks.  There  is  woeful 
i^mcM^ance,  on  the  part  of  the  men.  There  is  the  lowest  profanity  and 
Tioe,  on  the  part  of  the  private  soldier.  Things  are  done  which  would 
pat  St  Giles,  the  Cowgate,  the  Gallowgate  to  the  blush ;  things  wor- 
thy of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  unhappily  among  officers  there  is 
too  often  a  caUous  indifference,  and  a  polished  immorality  of  senti- 
ment, which  allows  anything  to  pass  uncensored,  which  is  not  a  breach 
of  military  discipline. 

Ton  cannot  expect  the  officers  to  be  the  reformers  and  evangelists 
of  a  regiment.  If  you  expect  it,  you  are  woefully  wrong  in  your  esti- 
mate of  the  British  army.  You  might  just  as  well  expect  the  young 
men  of  fashion,  whom  you  see  cantering  in  the  parks,  lounging  in  the 
boxes  of  an  opera-house,  or  betting  at  ^'  Tattersall's,"  to  become  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Minories,  or  by  the  water-side  where  dwell  dealers  in 
marine  stores. 

You  must,  if  anytlung  like  Christianity  is  to  be  the  tone  of  the 
wmy,  have  a  military  clergy.  It  Lt  far  from  my  intention,  in  speak- 
iog  of  a  class,  to  ignore  or  depreciate  the  truly  Christian  work  of  many 
Chnstian  officers.  I  give  them  all  credit — they  have  not  only  done 
good  work,  but  have  previously  overcome  caste  prejudice.  They  have 
braved  many  a  jeer  and  taunt :  double  honour  to  them  for  this.  But 
I  am  sure  that  they,  of  all  men,  will  agree  sorrowfully  with  me  when 
I  say,  that  <U  present  we  cannot  look  to  the  officers,  as  the  men  to 
christianize  the  British'army. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  organize  a  clerical  staff  for  the  army.  A 
movement  is  going  on  in  the  church.  Even  in  the  army  and  from 
the  ranks,  voices  that  seem  to  come  from  a  wilderness,  Ezekiel  like, 
tpeak  to  us  of  God.  Bead  the  soldiers*  letters  in  the  British  Flag, — in 
the  SenUnal,  Bead  what  some  noble  men  write  about  the  men  under 
them,  from  India  and  the  Mediterranean, — ^how  little  bands  meet  for 
prayer  in  the  twilight,  and  how  the  men  in  regiments  where  awaken- 
iiig  has  come,  implore  friends  to  send  them  readers  of  God's  word. 
60  into  the  barracks  first,  and  hear  language  of  obscenity  and  blas- 
phemy. Go  into  the  women's  quarter,  and  see  what  is  done  there, 
bitten  to  the  tales  of  the  miserable  dying,— dying  in  their  sins,  and  by 
*A»r  «u».  Then  go  into  the  little  room,  where  two  or  three  are  ga- 
thered together  to  pray,  and  hear  their  supplications  to  God,  for  grace 
to  help  them,  and  these  awful  companions  of  theirs, — and  can  you  stop 
your  ears  to  their  cry.  Will  no  one  hear  and  help  them.  They 
know  their  wants,  and  their  ignorance.  They  ask  for  some  one  to 
teach  them,  and  lead  them. 
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I  tremUe  for  our  churches,  if  we  listen  not,  and  ^t  least  ^  to  do 
something.  I  tremble  for  oar  conntrj,  if  she  goes  on,  not  caring  ibr 
the  soub  of  the  thousands,  thus  in  the  army  directly  under  her  guid- 
ance. 

A  regular  mintstiy  in  the  British  army,  might  be  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  noblest  missionary  schemes.  A  missionary  scheme  which 
would  embrace  in  its  working,  both  the  Home  field,  and  the  Foreign 
field.  Nay,  its  ramifications  might  extend  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world;  wherever  a  British  soldier  might  be  found,  there  might  be 
a  mission  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  every  regiment  might  be  a 
very  strong  missionary  agency,  guided  by  the  ordained  pastor  of  the 
regimental  church. 

How  might  a  military  clergy  effect  the  Home  Mission  field!  Thus. 
Recruiting,  every  one  knows,  goes  on  in  the  very  lowest  stratum  of 
society.  As  a  rule,  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army  are  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  can  do,  or  will  do  nothing  else, — ^who  are  illi- 
terate, careless,  and  debased  in  every  way;  and  in  eases  where  the 
recruit  is  married, — a  fact  of  too  frequent  occurrence, — his  wife  is  ge* 
nerally  a  person  of  rough  character.  In  fact,  both  belong  to  the  class 
of  society  which  give  philanthropists  and  sociologists  the  most  trouble, 
and  in  which  lies  the  rotten  part  of  our  national  fabric. 

You  take  the  recruit.  The  first  thing  he  is  taught  is  cleanliness  and 
order;  next,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  school  till  he  can  read  and  write,  all 
of  which  things,  were  as  a  terra  incogmta  to  him  before.  Hi  s&mily, 
if  he  has  one,  is  forced  to  attend  school,  and  each  individual  of  it,  has 
as  good  an  education,  as  could  be  got  by  a  working  man's  child  in  a 
parish  school,  under  a  regularly  trained  schoolmaster,*  with  the  single 
exception  of  religious  instruction,  with  which  the  schoolmaster  has 
nothing  to  do. 

Now  suppose  you  have  a  chaplain  in  each  regiment, — ^he  becomes 
a  missionary  agent  working  among  a  class  advantageously  separated 
from  many  of  those  attributes  of  lower  life,  which  constitute  the 
greatest  difficulties,  with  which  city  and  other  missionaries,  have  to 
contend  in  great  towns.  Bad  as  barrack  life  is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
life  in  the  purlieus  of  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow. 
He  has  men  and  women  regularly  under  his  ministry.  He  has  classes 
in  school,  at  which  the  children  nrnst  attend,  if  they  belong  to  the  same 
denomination.  He  is  in  a  most  favourable  position  for  getting  at  the 
vice  and  immorality  and  ignorance  of  all,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
fSsdthful  chaplain  could  fail,  under  Grod's  blessing,  to  produce  a  very 
marked  efiect  on  the  thoughts,  tastes,  and  actions  of  his  regimental 
fiock.  He  must  awaken  many  to  a  sense  of  right,  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  and  needs.  He  must  make  some  converts,  and  raise 
many  in  the  social  scale  by  imparting  religious  knowledge.  Each 
one  of  these  is  a  weed  from  the  social  jungle  cultivated  into  a  fiower ; 
and  in  place  of  being  a  thing  giving  forth  a  poison  that  helps  to  spread 
moral  death  around,  it  will  give  forth  a  fragi*ance  refreshing  all  witli- 

*  Any  one  interested  in  education  would  do  well  to  look  into  Colonel  Lepoy's 
Beport  on  Army  Schools  of  1859. 
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m  it$  iniaeiice.   Each  will  be  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burniog,  that 
might  have  been  consumed,  had  it  remained  in  with  its  fellows. 

Sappose  the  armj  a  place  where  men  are  educated  morally  and 
refigknialy,  and  whenever  a  man  leaves  it  to  go  back  to  civil  life,  he 
gKB  back  to  do  good,  to  be  as  a  light  in  a  Ssak  place ;  and  every 
soldier^s  boy  and  girl  goes  into  the  world  an  educated  creature,  in  place 
of  growing  up  a  moral  pest,  as  he  or  she  would,  had  their  &ther  re- 
nuuDcd  out  of  the  army.  The  British  army  might  be  the  means  of 
^locating  thousands, — ^might  be  a  situation  in  which  subjects  of  our 
RAbn,  were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

It  is  a  place  where  now  education  is  carried  on  by  the  schoolmaster, 
who  is  strictly  a  9e<ndar  instructor.  Give  a  proper  staff  of  spiritual 
iostmctors.  Let  the  education  be  complete.  The  Government  of  the 
eoontry,  should  not  lightly  cast  aside  the  opportunity,  of  trying  to  trans- 
form the  members  of  the  so-called  dangerous  class,  passing  through  his 
hands  in  the  army,  from  powers  of  evil,  into  influences  for  good,  lliere 
is  perhaps  as  much  damage  in  the  apathy  of  a  governing  class,  as  in 
the  iaveterate  vice  of  the  class  called  dangerous. 

Look  on  the  army  as  a  mission  field  favourably  fenced  about,  and 
give  a  missionary  to  each  regiment  in  it.  As  a  Home  Mission  I  urge 
this  policy. 

And  now  as  to  the  army's  influence  abroad.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  affirming,  on  the  authority  of  what  I  have  myself 
witnessed,  that  one  great  reason  for  the  want  of  success  of  our  foreign 
missions  abroad,  and  especially  in  India,  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than 
ihepregerice  of  the  British  soldier. 

In  England  one  can  have  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  vicious  life 
led  by,  alas,  too  many  of  our  soldiers,  on  the  minds  of  a  subject  {leople. 
The  missionary  preaches  to  the  heathen.  Ue  recommends  Christi- 
anity, and  says,  **  See  what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  nation  em- 
bracing it.  Come  and  be  as  our  nation  is."  The  native  hears  him, 
and  may-be  thinks  for  himself. — He  looks  to  our  barracks  and  sees 
vice.  He  sees  men  drunk.  He  sees  them  break  the  holy  day.  He 
hears  them  scoff.  He  knows  they  are  adulterers  and  fornicators. 
He  has  heard  their  oaths.  He  is  cursed  by  them  ;  and  what  is  his 
conclusion  f  <*  This  one  first  tells  tis  good ;  but  a  thcmsamd  of  his 
great  nation  laugh  at  him  and  his  religion.  Either  lie  lies,  or  they  lie. 
Their  religion  says  one  thing,  they  say  '  good,'  and  do  another.  Our 
reUgion  is  better  than  that ;  and  we  do  whatever  our  priest  tells  us. 
We  will  stay  as  we  are." 

My  readers  will  be  able  to  supply  the  steps  in  the  argument,  and  to 
eee  the  conclusion  from  this.  Just  think  of  the  conduct  of  our  sol- 
diors  in  India,  and  say,  are  they  not  preaching  anti-Christ  at  this  very 
moment,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, — missionaries  of  the  devil. 

Bemove  this  obstacle  to  missionary  progress.  I  humbly  opine  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  send  a  missionary  to  the  movers  in  the 
evil, — ^a  chaplain  to  each  regiment.  In  place  of  the  presence  of  the 
British  soldier  being  a  dissuader  from  becoming  Christian,  his  presence 
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might  be  a  mighty  persuader, — mightier  than  the  voicq  of  many  pro- 
fessional missionaries. 

Many  regiments  are  at  this  present  moment  without  the  preached 
word.  Men  have  been  in  India  for  years  without  seeing  a  minister's 
face.  These  things  should  not  be.  The  Churches  of  Britain,  as 
guardians  of  Christ's  creatures,  should  not  sit  idly  by,  while  Christians 
are  starving  for  want  of  spiritual  food,  while  countrymen  who  might 
be  saved,  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

I  may  dwell  in  a  happy  Utopia ; — 1  may  live  in  a  dream-land  of  my 
own  brain's  creation,  but  I  believe  that  my  generation  will  see  a  chap- 
lain, a  minister  of  God,  in  every  regiment.  To  have  such  an  officer 
would  be  to  have  only  what  is  demanded  by  right,  reason,  good  go- 
verning policy,  and  above  all,  by  Christianity. 

I  would  have  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  fareTnost  in  this  good 
work.  I  would  have  this  matter  discussed  in  all  candour  throughoat 
her  borders,  in  her  church  courts.  Let  the  Church  prayerfully  deli- 
berate upon  the  matter.  Let  her  learn  what  the  army  is,  religiously 
and  morally.  Let  her  think  what  it  migkt  bcj  and  then,  let  a  voice 
calmly  but  firmly  and  dutifully  ask,  that  means  be  taken,  to  supply  the 
spiritual  and  moral  need,  of  the  men  who  defend  us  and  ours,  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  The  Church  is  not  clear  of  her  responsibilities 
till  she  has  done  her  utmost  in  this  momentous  matter,  and  thai  is 
not  yet.  P. 


DE  BURGH  ON  THE  PSALMS.* 

A  GOOD  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  a  treasure  which  one 
can  scarcely  over-estimate,  but  like  some  other  treasures  whose  im- 
portance he  could  appreciate,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find.  Not 
that  commentaries  are  awanting,  for  there  are  many,  both  ancient 
and  modern ;  but  somehow  they  never  come  up  to  the  reader's  ex- 
pectation, and  leave  a  void  which  he  feels  the  more  because  of  the 
eagerness  of  his  desire  to  have  that  want  supplied.  They  are  eithei- 
too  critical  and  not  sufficiently  devotional,  or  they  are  altogether  de- 
votional, never  attempting  criticism,  and  passing  over  difficulties  with^ 
out  notice  or  explanation.  The  Psalms  are  expounded  as  only  histori- 
cal in  their  character,  as  having  reference  to  the  times  alone  in  which 
they  were  written,  as  but  the  recorded  experiences  of  their  authors^ 
the  historical  ballads,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  or  they  are 
made  to  look  prophetically  forward  to  the  future,  having  special  re- 
ference to  Christ  and  his  Church.  Some  are  exceedingly  erudite,  and 
seem  intended  solely  for  the  learned  and  the  professional,  and  are 
consequently  useless  to  all  others,  while  another  class  take  an  oppo- 

•  A  CommentjU'y  on  the  Boook  of  Pjialms  ;  Critical,  Devotional,  and  Prophet- 
ical :  with  the  Text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  metrically  arranged  according  to 
the  Original  Hebrew.  By  William  De  Burgh,  D.D.  Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith, 
&Co.     1860. 
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site  course,  dealing  in  genenU  platitudes,  and  but  very  rarely  finding 
the  way  to  the  heart,  llie  Book  of  Psidma  has  ever  been  a  fayourite 
in  the  religions  world.  There  is  no  condition  in  which  men  can  be 
placed  bnt  they  will  find  there  all  that  their  case  requires.  In  sor- 
row for  sin,  and  grief  nnder  affliction — ^in  joy  under  prosperity,  and 
gladness  over  spiritual  progress,  they  will  find  there  not  only  suitable 
sentiments,  but  the  very  language  in  which  they  can  best  give  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings.  There  are  attractions  also  of  another  kind 
which  are  much  in  their  favour, — ^the  variety  and  beauty  of  style  in 
which  they  are  composed,  now  rising  into  the  most  sublime  descriptions 
of  the  universe  and  its  Author,  and  again  mourning  in  pathetic  and 
elegiac  strains. 

We  feel  very  much  disposed  to  place  the  work  before  us  in  the 
class  of  commentaries  to  which  we  have  referred  as  greatly  desider- 
ated and  rarely  found.  We  consider  it  a  good  commentary  though 
in  some  respects  we  disagree  with  the  author.  He  combines  the 
critical,  devotional,  and  prophetical,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
by  his  free  quotations  from  others  on  the  subject  under  investigation, 
he  imparts  an  interest  to  his  work  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it 
attractive  to  all  his  readers.  The  great  characteristic  of  this  com- 
mentary is  its  prophaiccU  nature,  in  which  everything  is  shown  to 
have  reference  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  it  is  in  this 
we  differ  from  the  author,  and  in  which  we  believe  we  are  not 
alone.  Doubtless  there  are  many  psalms  which  are  entirely  Mes- 
nanic,  and  parts  of  others  which  have  the  same  thing  in  view,  but 
we  should  be  sorry  to  think  there  was  nothing  meant  for  our  own 
ifldiridual  experience,  to  solace  us  in  our  misery,  and  refresh  us  on 
oar  pilgrimage  way.  The  wants  of  the  wilderness  will  not  be  satis- 
fied by  merely  keeping  the  thoughts  intent  upon  the  milk  and  honey 
to  be  realized  in  the  promised  land.  No,  we  must  live  by  the  way, 
and  if  the  present  application  of  many  of  the  deep  utterances  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,  is  taken  away,  much  of  the  charm  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms  is  completely  gone.  Dr  De  Burgh  considers  that  **  King 
David,  his  enemies,  tria^  and  deliverances — his  triumphs  and  king- 
d(Mn — ^and  no  less  David's  people,  the  literal  Israel,  were  types  of  a 
greater  than  David,  and  of  His  enemies,  sufferings,  kingdom,  and 
people ;  and,  as  such,  were  made  the  theme  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  written  by  the  King  of  Israel,  and  relating  to 
his  times,  under  the  durection  of  Uie  Spirit  of  prophecy;'* — and  seeing 
that  such  18  the  case,  *^  it  is  obvious  that  the  Psalms  can  only  be 
tniderstood  in  proportion  as  our  views  of  the  prophetic  scheme  are 
jast  and  scriptural,  and  as  we  apprehend  distinctly  the  end  or  design 
of  redemption."  He  says,  "the  large  proportion" — not  all — because 
some  of  the  psalms,  he  says,  relate  to  the  Jews  and  their  future  res- 
toration, and  cannot  therefore  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Psalms  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having 
reference  to  the  time  of  David ;  but  the  great  master-key  which  wiU 
unlock  all  their  treasures,  is  that  age  which  is  yet  friture,  **  the  time 
of  THE  Ein>;"— «nd  the  era  of  David  and  Solomon  was  selected  bc- 
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cause  "it  afforded  the  only  type  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  upon 
earth." 

The  author  very  wisely  does  not  interfere  with  the  tmihariaed  ver- 
sion^ but  adopts  it  verbally  and  literally  as  the  text,  as  he  considers 
that  the  newness  of  any  trabslation  generally  consists  in  renderings 
supposed  more  elegant  and  expressive,  or  in  conjectural  criticisms, 
and  are  alterations  nothing  for  the  better — and  also  that  in  a  work 
professing  to  be  an  explanation  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  a  new  trans- 
lation would  have  been  prejudicial,  as  it  might  have  been  said  that 
the  author  translated  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  favour  his  theory. 

It  has  been  thought  of  importance  to  adopt  the  mescal  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  psalms  as  in  the  original,  as  the  advantages  arising  from 
what  is  called  parallelism  would  be  made  obvious  to  the  reader.  In 
the  Critical  Notes  which  are  appended  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  every 
material  marginal  readfng  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  several 
new  ones  have  been  introduced,  for  tiie  purpose  of  aeaimUating  ^ 
trcmslaUon  as  Jar  as  posmMe  to  the  original.  All  such  emenda* 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Textvs  Receptvs  as  are  of  importance  are  also 
inserted;  and  here  too  "all  difficulties  of  construction,  and  all  unusual 
grammatical  inflections,  are  noticed  and  resolved,  and  all  words  of 
rare  occurrence  distinguished."  The  plan  on  which  the  exposition  is 
conducted,  is  to  adapt  it  for  family  reading  and  private  meditation ; 
differing  from  the  purely  critical,  or  those  in  which  the  critical  and 
philosophical  outweigh  the  exegetical,  and  also  those  where  the  cri-* 
tical  and  expository  are  intermingled  together.  "  While  again,"  he 
says,  "  this  work  aims  at  affording  an  expoaiMan  in  a  sense  which  the 
writers  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  commentaries,  purely 
practical  and  devotional,  do  not  seem  to  have  proposed  to  themselves ; 
which  consist  rather  of  detaclied  remarks  on  each  verse,  with  a  view 
to  an  accommodation  of  its  language  to  individual  experience,  than 
of  a  connected  exegesis,  having  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  whole 
Psalm,  and  to  the  context  as  well  as  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word?,  which,  in  the  Psalms,  no  less  than  in  other  Scriptures,  is  the 
only  true  basis  of  a  sound  practical  and  spiritual  application;"  The 
plan  thus  laid  down  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  advantage 
which  it  possesses  is  immediately  obvious.  The  critical  notes  show 
the  author  to  be  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  at  the  same  time 
gathering  from  every  source  where  anything  suitable  or  valuable  can 
be  found. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  critical  and  expository  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  we  shall  take  at  random  the  twenty -third  psahn,  with 
which  every  one  is  versant  from  his  earliest  days;  We  may  state  as 
a  general  characteristic  of  the  work,  the  author  makes  free  use  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  never  without  intimaUng  the  source  from 
which  he  has  drawn.  Referring  to  the  psalm  bdbre  us,  in  the  ex- 
pression '^ I  shall  not  icamty*  quoting  from  Philips,  he  sdys  tiie  ne- 
gative particle  here  has  a  more  emphatic  meaning  than  simply  ^not," 
having  the  foice  of  the  Latin  nifUl,  and  the  whole  phrase  intimat^ 
*'not  only  a  negation  of  penury,  but  even  an  abundance  of  fdl  things." 
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The  reader  will  remember  an  expression  of  a  similar  form  and  nature 
used  bj  the  Apostle  Paul, — '^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  a  form  ai  speech  intimating  that  he  greatly  rejoiced  in  it, 
and  was  determined  to  acknowledge  it  wherever  he  went.— ^'  Green" 
padur&T  mean  '^  pastures  of  tender  grass,"  as  coming  from  a  root 
sjgnifying  "to  desire — the  choice  or  desirable  parts  of  pasture." 
^Still-waters'*  are  "waters  of  quietness — gently  flowing  placid  streams, 
or  as  the  word  ia  usually  rendered — of  rest-^-beside  which  tfte  fiocl» 
rat  after  drinMng."  "  He  restoreth"  he  conceives  would  be  better 
rendered — he  shall  convert^  as  in  the  19th  Psalm,  ^^  converting  the 
»ouLr  " Mercy''  is  equivalent  to  " lovhig-khulness"  " /  ttrill  dwell," 
is  literally,  "  my  habUation  (sJudl  be)  in.  This  is  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney pictured  in  the  preceding  hemistich." 

The  author,  in  his  exposition  of  the  psalm,  says  that  it  is  like  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture  which  make  reference  to  the  Saviour, 
not  directly  by  name,  but  by  character  and  office.  The  "  Lord" 
is  he  who  says  of  himself  in  the  New  Testament,  "  I  am  the  good 
Shepherd,"  and  whom  the  apostle  characterises  as  the  "  Great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,"  and  also  the  "  Shepherd  and  bishop  of  our  souls." 
Keeping  this  in  view,  he  divides  the  psalm  into  two  parts,  a  similitude 
or  parable,  and  its  interpretation.  The  similitude  is  that  of  a  shep* 
herd's  care  for  his  flock,  contained  in  the  first  two  verses,  expressive 
of  the  Savioor^s  tenderness  for  his  people,  supplying  their  every  want, 
making  them  to  lie  down  in  "meadows  of  everliving  green,  and 
beside  waters  of  quietness  or  repose.''  Then  follows  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable,  being  a  concise  but  complete  history  of  a  sinner's 
redemption,  through  four  successive  stages,  beginning  with  his  con- 
fersion,  and  ending  with  his  admission  into  heaven. 

jPtrst,  There  is  die  sinner's  conversion  expressed  in  the  words,  *'  he 
TeBtoreth  my  soul,''  or  in  the  amended  form,  "  converteUt,  my  soul." 
Christ  came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  He 
did  not  find  a  "  goodly  and  well-ordered  flock  meet  for  his  care,"  but 
all  like  lost  sheep  had  gone  astray.  The  emblem  of  man  by  nature 
is  a  "  lost  sheep,"  suggestive  of  destitution,  helplessness,  and  danger, 
ai  in  eastern  countries  where  local  pasture  frequently  fails,  ai^d  no 
security  is  found  against  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts.  But  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd  restores  the  sinner  to  the  fold  from  which 
he  strayed,  by  opening  up  a  way  of  access  for  his  return.  This  he 
has  obtained  at  the  cost  of  his  own  precious  blood,  having  offered 
lumaelf  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  thus  paying  the  penalty  which  the  sinner 
had  iDcnrred,  and  judicially,  actually,  and  efRsctually,  bringing  back 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold. 

Secondly,  This  justification  of  the  sinner  and  his  reconciliation  to 
Ged  is  but  the  beginning  of  his  redemption.  Were  he  immediately 
removed  from  the  world,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  but  this 
18  not  so — Grod  desires  to  give  fuller  manifestations  of  his  love  and 
care,  and  to  teach  a  more  entire  dependence  upon  him,  and  therefore 
he  Inds  the  restored  soul  in  "  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's 
sake."    A  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  GKwpel  of  St  John  (x.  a-d). 
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**To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice;  and 
he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out  And  when 
he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
follow  him,  for  they  know  his  Toice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
While  the  Shepherd  thus  leads  them  by  his  spiritual  presence,  he  also 
feeds  them  by  his  ordinances — ^by  his  word  of  instruction,  warning, 
and  comfort — by  the  ministrations  of  his  servants — and  especially  by 
that  which  is  above  all,  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  com- 
munion of  his  body  and  blood.  '*  Thus,  as  in  the  wilderness,  Israel 
of  old, — <  when  the  Lord  went  to  cause  him  to  rest,'  and  was  bring- 
ing him  to  a  good  land, — '  found  grace,'  led  by  the  piUar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  and  fed  with  bread  from  heaven,  as  well  as  protected  from  the 
various  enemies  which  visit  his  path,  so  the  Christian  passes  safely 
through  the  trials,  and  difficulties,  and  conflicts  of  this  life/' 

Thirdly^  Another  stage  in  his  progress  yet  lies  before  him — an- 
other trifU  has  yet  to  be  passed  through — another  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  last,  must  yet  be  made.  A  dark  valley  between  this 
wilderness  and  the  goodly  land  must  be  traversed,  and  which,  when 
reached,  will  nevermore  be  left,  and  where  '^  he  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  him,  nor 
any  heat  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  him,  and  shall  lead  him  unto  living  fountains  of  waters.**  The 
"  valley  of  the  ahadow  of  decUh'*  must  be  passed  through,  in  which 
the  great  enemy  of  souls  exerts  his  fullest  might,  well  knowing  it  is 
his  last  opportunity  for  gaining  a  soul  to  his  dark  domfun.  **  But 
when  the  trial  is  worst,  and  the  power  of  the  enem^  greatest,  then 
also  the  believer  anticipates  the  most  effectual  aid  from  the  Lord  his 
Shepherd : — '  Yea  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,'  &c.  (ver.  4,  5).  Where  we  have  not  only 
the  assurance  of  defence  and  comfort — '  Thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me ;'  but,  even  more,  of  triumph  the  most 
complete — ^the  table  spread  to  celebrate  the  victory,  and  4n  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.' "  And  all  this  because  the  Saviour  leads 
him  in  a  path  which  he  himself  has  trode,  and  where  his  greatest 
victory  has  been  achieved — ^his  victory  over  death  and  the  grave. 

Lastly,  we  find  the  believer  in  the  mansions  of  glory  afler  all  his 
journey,  his  trials,  and  his  contests  are  over,  pouring  out  his  gratitude 
for  the  loving-kindness  of  which  he  has  been  the  recipient,  saying, 
''  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  author's  exposition  of  this  beautiful  psalm, 
the  first  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  and  the  last  sung  at  the  bed  of 
death,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  glimpse  we  have  given 
him,  that  both  are  in  agreeable  harmony,  and  must  be  cordially  wel- 
come to  the  Christian's  heart. 

The  fifteen  psalms  from  the  120th  to  the  134th  inclusive,  are  seve* 
rally  titled  ^'  A  Song  of  Degrees,"  and  they  have  been  a  source  of 
difficulty  and  controversy  to  commentators,  which  has  not  yet  been 
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Qiuuiimoii:ily  sulvcd.  The  great  tide,  however,  of  critical  opinion  is 
flowing  in  a  certain  direction,  and  Dr  De  Burgh  willingly  gives  his 
sanction  to  the  course  pursued.  By  whom  were  these  ''Songs  of 
Degrees*'  written,— «at  what  time,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they 
composed — are  questions  which  have  been  variously  answered,  and 
which  it  may  be  interesting  if  not  instructive,  briefly  to  bring  before 
tiie  reader.  As  to  their  authorship  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard 
to  five  of  these  psalms,  as  they  bear  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon  i 
bat  for  the  remaining  ten,  where  no  signature  is  given,  various 
names  have  been  proposed,  some  of  them  the  roost  unlikely  which 
ingenuity  oould  devise.  The  124th  has  been  attributed  to  another 
than  David,  although  his  name  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  ver* 
sion,  as  no  author  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Vulgate, 
£ihiopic,  and  Arabie,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  early  MSS.,  and  it 
is  thought  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of 
David.  It  has  been  ingeniously  ascribed  to  Mordecai,  and  supposed 
to  ooramemorale  the  escape  of  the  Jews  from  the  wicked  designs  of 
Haman,  the  prime  minister  of  King  Ahasuerus,  while  others  conceive 
it  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  to 
the  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  from  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  these  psalms  were 
composed,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  their  designation,  '^  Songs  of 
Degrees,"  is  the  only  key  which  can  unriddle  the  mystery  which  they 
contain,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  commentators  has  been  chiefly 
directed.  Gesenins  translates  the  title  ^^  A  Song  of  Steps,"  and  con- 
siders that  it  refers  to  the  form  and  not  to  the  matter  of  the  psalm. 
He  considers  that  these  psalms  are  so  called  *^  because  of  the  metre 
and  rhythm  found  in  most  of  them ;  the  sense  as  it  were  goes  on  pro- 
grenvely ;  thus  the  first  or  last  word  of  a  preceding  sentence  is 
often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  that  which  follows/'  As  an  illustra* 
tioD  of  this,  in  Psalm  121,  the  term  help  in  the  end  of  the  first  verse 
is  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  the  idea  of  a  keeper 
in  the  close  of  the  third  verse,  is  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth.  But  this  supposition  will  not  hold.  In  this  and  other  psalms 
something  of  this  sort  is  observed,  but  it  is  not  general  throughout  all 
the  series,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  this  been  the  true  ex- 
planation. In  four  of  the  series  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  what- 
ever; and  the  conclusion  we  an*ive  at  is,  that  Gesenius  with  all  his 
Earning  is  off  the  scent. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  indulged  in  the  idea  that  these  fif- 
teen psalms  were  sung  on  the  fifleen  steps  in  the  sanctuary,  between 
the  court  of  the  men  and  that  of  the  women,  and  on  this  account  they 
called  them  ^'  step-psalms."  But  it  is  evident  that  some  of  these,  such 
&8  the  121st  and  122d,  could  not  be  sung  within  but  without  the  temple* 
The  same  objection  holds  against  the  opinion  of  Luther,  who  main- 
tains that  they  were  sung  by  the  Levites  in  the  high  choir. 

Again,  they  have  been  regarded  as  "  Pilgrim  Songs,"  but  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises,  For  what  pilgrimage  were  they  designed  T 
The  answer  is  given,  '*  When  the  Jews  were  returning  home  from  Ba- 
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bjion."  Bat  the  return  from  Babylon  is  never  called  by  ftie  term  in 
the  title  before  us.  When  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^^  going  np,"  it  has 
always  conjoinecl  with  it  the  words  ''from  Babylon,"  or  "oat  of  the 
captivity."  Besides,  the  term  in  the  original  is  in  the  plural,  which 
could  not  be  so  used  had  it  referred  to  the  one  return  from  the  eapti-* 
vity  of  Babylon.  Others  are  of  opinion  thai  these  were  the  acnga 
chanted  as  the  people  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the  ^eeaX  anniuiL  ies^ 
tivals  which  they  were  commanded  to  observe,  and  this  seems  the  most 
likely  of  all  the  interpretations  given.  One  could  almost  point  out  the 
localities  where  some  of  these  were  sung  by  the  pilgnm  bands,  as  they 
lifted  their  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence  came  their  help,  and  were 
^lad  when  it  was  said  unto  them,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  "  This  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  J^t  De  Buigfa,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  with  bim  that  it  is  the  true  one,  '^  indici^ed  by  the 
plural  number  of  the  word  and  the  article,  'jTA^  Ascents,'  clearly 
implying  journeys  statedly  repeated ;  and  borne  out  by  internal  evi- 
dence, e.  g,  Ps.  cxxii.  4,  which  expressly  refers  to  those  periodical 
journeys." 

Although  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Dr  De  Burgh  in  the  full  ex-^ 
tent  oi  propkeftieal  interpretation  which  he  adopts,  yet  we  consider  his 
commentary  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  appeared  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  which  we  are  convinced  will  be  found  eminently 
usefbl  and  acceptable  to  the  Scripture  expositor,  as  well  as  to  the 
humble  Bible-reading  Christian.  With  this  opinion  of  its  character 
we  close  the  volumes,  and  assign  them  a  place  on  oar  study  table,  lor 
convenient  reference,  as  one  of  oar  adopted  hlenry  friendsl^ 


THE  CASTES  OF  EDINBUBGH.* 

Whkn  the  first  edition  of  the  Castes  of  Edinburgh  appeared,  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  its  reception  by  Uie  public  of  Scotkind 
would  be  most  favourable  and  flattering  to  the  author,  and  a  third 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,,  now  bears  unequivocal  teati- 
mony  of  the  realization  of  our  predicti<Ki.  And  if  the  former  editions 
were  sacoessful  with  a  comparatively  slender  amoont  of  matter,  what 
is  to  be  the  reception  of  the  present  bulky  volume,  brimful  of  the  most 
acute  and  original  remarks,  not  only  upon  the.  distinguished  characters 
that  have  flourished  in  Edinburgh  society  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  but  interspersed  with  much  valuable  information  on  the  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  of,  at  least,  the  two  preceding  generations.  All 
this  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the  dry  detail  of  the  mere  anti* 
quity  of  certain  old  mansions,  or  garbled  and  imperfect  aocotinta  of 
murders,  executions,  and  other  such  notable  events,  so  much  dwelt 
upon  by  other  would  be  antiquaries.     We  have  no  objections  even  to 

*  The  Castes  of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Heiton  of  Bamick  Tower.  Third  Edition, 
much  enlarged.  Edinburgh :  Wm.  P.  Nimmo,  2  St  BaTid  Street.  London  : 
Slmpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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acconntfl  of  the  latter  class  of  events,  especially  when  they  throw  light 
upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  have  no  relish 
for  them  when  they  come  down  to  us,  as  given  by  the  dry  matter  of 
hex  chronicler  who  has  no  more  philosophy  in  him  than  the  pen  with 
which  he  records  them.  We  like  not  only  the  details  but  the  spirit 
and  thought  of  the  present  volume,  because  it  evinces  an  opposite 
tendency,  for  our  author  iiimishes  us  with  no  particulars  nor  viewa 
of  character,  unless  they  are  calculated  not  only  to  amuse  or  delight  us 
with  their  mcineas  and  variety,  but  to  instruct  us  with  their  truth.  His 
delineations  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  past  are  generally  pre«> 
seated  becaufie  th^  are  widely  opposed  to  those  of  the  present.  To 
w  of  the  hour  they  frequently  seem  grotesque  and  humorous^  while 
upon  deeper  consideration  they  are  only  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  period  in  which  they  took  place.  In  fiict, 
coQld  the  remote  past  even  of  our  own  country  be  revived  for  a  few 
dajs,  and  were  we  to  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  present,  the 
whole  would  appear  to  us  as  one  large  phantasmagoria  of  fun,  humour, 
and  burlesque,  at  which  the  most  serious  thinkers  would  be  apt  to. 
burst  their  sides  with  laughter.  It  is  accordingly  the  faithfulness  that 
our  author  shows  in  his  delineattona  of  character  and  events  that  con- 
stitutes the  value  and  great  attraction  of  his  book.  It  is  only  brimful- 
of  fbn  and  humour,  and  interesting,  because  it  inter  alia  dei»ct«rea, 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  widely  different  from  our  own, 
and  partly  too  because  these  throw  a  reflected  light  upon  oomtemponan-^ 
eoo8  history. 

Bat  our  aothor^s  gmphio  sketches  of  the  past  are  relieved  and. 
strengthened  by  his  poweriul  and  effective  portraiture  of  the  pre- 
sent. On  delineating  recent  events,  or  living  character,  our  author 
e?inceB  probably,  an  indispensable  delicacy  in  touching  some  subjects 
where  these  necessarily  involve  personal  reflections  upon  living  charac- 
ters, but  still  they  are  always  so  pungent  and  effective,  that  they  bring 
before  his  readers  the  inmost  and  most  secret  recesses  of  his  subject. 
He  gives  his  reader  a  thoroughly  stereoscopic  review  of  every  fbature,- 
aud  that  too  without  the  over  minute  detail  of  particulars  that  is* 
generally  so  tiresome.  We,  like  everybody  else  hold  particular  views* 
on  the  subject  of  certain  of  the  Castes  of  Edinburgh  handled  by  Mr 
Heitoo^  but  the  difference  between  us,  may  depend  chiefly  on  his 
chusing  to  treat  them  with  greater  delicacy  than  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  do.  However,  his  details  and  views  are  sufficiently  racy 
and  happy  to  serve  every  legitimate  purpose.  For  instanee,  on  the* 
sobjectof  our  Writers,  many  of  whom  are  notorious  for  their  tend- 
encj  to  over*>reach  and  over-charge  Her  Majesty's  lieges,  our  author 
is  remarkably  good : — 

"We  might  thus  say,"  remarks  our  author,  *'that  while  honesty  In  an 
agent  is  much,  it  is  not  everything.  Much  of  the  safetjr  of  the  client,  lies 
«i  hU  entering  the  den  of  a  fed  lion.  The  moralities  with  the  best  of  men 
are  Kttlc  better  than  feelings  of  the  beautiful,  and  necessity  is  a  mighty 
chaniier  of  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Hence  the  poetics  of  account  making, 
wd  the  necessity  of  accountants.    The  old  story  of  *  Advice  to  you  when  at 
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Tea,'  has  been  too  often  in  effect  fally  verified,  uay,  we  are  not  abeoluteijr 
ftceptical  of  the  story  o(  the  client,  who,  while  bathing  at  Trinity,  saw  hw 

agent  rise  no  and  cried — *  Ho  I  there  Mr ,  have  you  taken  out  a  fugae 

warrant  a^inst  Burt  ?*  '  He  is  in  quod,'  replied  the  agent,  and  instantly 
dived  again,  shewing  his  heels  as  a  parting  view  to  the  client,  nor  did  the 
latter  hear  more  of  the  interview  with  the  shark,  until  he  got  his  account 
containing  the  entry  *  To  consultation  at  Trinity  anent  the  incarceration  of 
Burt,  six  and  eightpence." — (P.  186.) 

Bat  our  author  furnishes  us  with  various  examples  oftheoppositeside 
of  the  picture — of  gentlemen  connected  with  this  department  of  the  law, 
who  were  not  only  highly  honourable,  but  were  distinguished  by  an 
amount  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  that  belongs  only  to  the 
highest  minded  of  human  beings.  In  fact  our  author  affords  his 
readers  in  this  chapter  an  insight  into  every  phase  of  feeling  mani- 
fested by  the  profession,  from  the  purest  minded  men  connected  with 
it  down  to  the  most  abandoned,  bordering  on  and  even  entering  the 
confines  of  criminality.  But  the  perusal  of  the  chapter  only  can  afford 
a  proper  insight  into  the  penetrating  acuteness  and  original  manner 
of  our  author. 

Bat  the  Castes  of  Edinburgh  as  treated  by  Mr  Heiton,  are  too 
numeroas  to  discuss  or  even  to  refer  to  at  any  length.  They  eonsist 
of  twenty  in  number.  "  Our  Ladies,''  "  The  Honey-Combes,"  *♦  The 
Law  Lords,"  **Our  Men  of  Genius,"  "The  Minute  Philosophers," 
**The  Female  Philosophers,"  "llie  Ministers,"  "The  Doctors," 
"Our  Advocates,"  "Our  Writers,"  "The  Wine  Fanciers,"  "The 
Jolly  Topers,"  "  The  Civic  Rulers,"  "  Our  Edinbrugh  Bachelors,*' 
"Our  Retired  Indians,"  "The  Artists,"  "  The  Merchants,"  "The  Shop- 
keepers,"  "  The  Brokers,"  and  "  the  Conglomerates,"  besides  sketches 
ofsix  notable  personages  illustrative  of  the  history  of  life  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  last  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  We  feel  a 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  on  the  respective  merits  of  this  interesting 
series  of  pictures,  but  that  they  are  one  and  all  of  them  more  or  less 
truthful  and  instructive  delineations  cannot  be  gainsaid.  At  the  first 
blush  of  the  subject  there  is  one  point  that  specially  struck  us,  and 
that  is  the  gradually  dying  out  sentiment  of  Caste  altogether  in  the 
ancient  city.  We  may  notice  inter  alia  an  illustration  of  this,  in  the 
fact  that  two  of  our  "  Law  Lords,"  as  our  author  terms  them,  are 
sprung  from  the  most  plebeian  rank,  the  father  of  the  one  having  fol- 
lowed in  a  northern  town  the  vocation  of  a  shoemaker,  and  to  which 
trade  his  son  (the  future  Lord)  was  actually  bound  apprentice,  but 
lacking  strength,  was  handed  over  to  a  writer,  and  the  other  the  son 
of  a  jobbing  carpenter  in  very  humble  circumstances,  and  even  in  his 
sphere  fiir  from  being  successful.  But  ambition  and  some  talent  brust 
all  such  trammels,  for,  seconded  by  the  liberal  sentiment  of  modem 
society,  these  two  worthies  have  attained  an  elevation  that  was 
impossible  for  such  to  reach  in  the  days  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  something  on  several  of  the  Castes 
handled  by  our  author,  for  although  we  are  highly  pleased  with  his 
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piquant  style  and  strikingly  effective  manner,  yet  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  ail  his  dicta.  For  example  "  Our  Men  of  Genius,"  where  are 
they  T  But  this  again  depends  upon  what  is  meant  or  understood  by 
tiie  term  genius.  Our  somewhat  quaint  and  original  writer,  Thoroad 
Carlyle,  denies  genius  to  Sir  Walter,  and  only  speaks  of  him  as  a 
vigoroQS  and  healthy  story  teller,  and  Emerson  characterises  his  poetry 
as  a  rhymed  traveller's  guide  through  Scotland.  Now  we  cannot  deny 
that  Scott,  even  in  his  novels,  is  only  distinguished  by  occasional 
boTsts  of  greatness,  and  that  even  these  are  cast  too  much  in  the  form 
of  pictures,  to  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  that  wide  and  far  visioned 
being,  that  the  world  and  posterity  in  the  long  run  usually  as- 
sociate with  genius.  The  reputation  of  Sir  Walter  has  been  mucii 
impaired  by  his  good  natured  friends  mentioning  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  Shakespeare,  for  whatever  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  his 
genius,  he  must  ever  stand  immeasurably  even  below  Burns,  for  with 
all  his  faults.  Bums,  in  singing  the  loves,  the  Joys,  and  sorrows,  and 
fljrmptthies  of  the  human  heart»  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  ancient  or 
modera  times.  We  think  too  that  our  author  has  formed  an  unduly 
high  estimate  of  David  Hume,  for  although  an  extremely  acute  and 
original  thinker,  being  a  sceptic,  his  philosophy  lacks  that  breadth 
and  expansiveness  that  is  indispensable  to  true  greatness.  Even  his 
history  is  marked  by  the  same  defects,  for  although  remarkable  for 
foree  and  clearness  of  observation,  it  is  wanting  in  the  large  and  lead- 
ing ideas  that  uniformly  emanate  from  a  true  philosopher.  But  if  these 
are  doubtliil,  who  are  to  be  ranked  among  our  men  of  genius  f  We 
were  not  a  litde  delighted  with  ''The  Minute  Philosophers,"  and  our 
wthor  handles  them  somewhat  severely.  This  class  may  be  described 
as  loddng  at  roan  and  nature,  and  everything  else,  from  the  mere 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  chief  and  most  distinguished  among 
tbem  was  the  late  Mr  George  Combe,  who  though  no  philosopher  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  wrote  a  number  of  books,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  practical  usefulness,  and  all  written  in  a  good 
vigorous  English  style.  But  our  author  includes  in  this  category  some 
of  our  clergymen,  and  accordingly  would  lead  us  to  impeach  their 
orthodoxy.  This  appears  in  their  devoting  themselves  chiefly  in 
attending  more  to  what  appertains  to  the  body  then  what  appertains 
to  the  spiriL  Not  only  their  sermons,  but  their  whole  style  and  bear- 
ing are  only  compatible  with  this  view  of  them.  Mr  Heiton  ventures 
upon  somewhat  ticklish  ground,  when  he  insinuates  that  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  savours  of  this  spirit,  for  although  the  conductors  have 
long  ago  removed  from  the  top  of  the  paper,  their  motto  from  Junius, 
"This  is  not  the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but 
(he  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain,"  yet  we  would  fain  trust, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  minute  philosophers  though  they 
be,  they  would  never  sacrifice  truth,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  at 
the  shrine  of  party,  but  would  still  stand  forward  on  all  necessaiy 
occasions  in  support  of  what  is  right  We  admire  their  fearlessness, 
and  spirit,  in  setting  their  faces  boldly  against  all  the  charlatans  and 
Humbugs  that  infest  our  beautiful  city.     The  Scotsman  has  suffered 
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eve))  pecuniarly  in  this  cause,  and  they  are  accordingly  well  deserving 
of  all  due  commendation  and  praise.  But  it  is  impossible  to  traTerse 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  topics  embraced  in  these  Castes.  We  cannot 
but  give  a  specimen  to  our  readers  of  our  author's  aooount  of.  these 
worthies : — 

"  From  the  hints  already  given  we  may  know  somewhat  of  the  origin  of 
these  peculiar  thinkers,  ft  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  dedaee  from  their 
negative  kind  of  Atheism  that  they  are  in  any  way  connected  with  Harney 
who  would  as  thoroughly  have  despised  them  as  they  thoroughly  differ  from 
htm.  Hume  came  by  his  analysis,  which  was  strictly  pyrrhoman,  to  have 
no  &ith  in  any  thing  viewed  phflosophically.  All  things  were  reduced  to 
appearances  without  any  evioence  of  the  reality  we  dream  of.  Our  sect 
again  have  too  much  faith  in  sensible  things,  and  too  little,  or  rather  none 
at  aU,  in  existences  or  powers  not  get-at-aUe  by  the  five  gates  of  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  a  back-door  of  reason.  Hume's  doctrine  of  mieertainty  has 
been  the  means  of  imparting  to  many  a  man  a  faith  in  sapeniatumls,  to  which 
he  flies  in  the  very  necessity  of  having  something  to  believe ;  but  the  minute 
philosopherff,  by  their  very  dogmatism  in  limiting  their  observation  to  dead 
matter  and  living  tissue,  exclude  universals  and  celestials  altogether.  Su- 
pematurals  either  don't  exist  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  we  never  can  know  any 
thing  about  them,  bo  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  let  them  alone. 

"We  thus  get  a  little  insight  into  the  pecnhar  form  of  mind  possessed  by 
these  gentlemen.  Thej  have  only  one  God  in  a  kind  of  duality — dead 
matter  and  organized  tissue.  What  we  call  mind  is  just  the  tissue  of  the 
brain.  If  you  don't  have  a  little  dot  of  brain  representing  some  faculty, 
the  things  recognizable  by  that  faculty  have  no  existence.  You  may  have 
an  ounce  of  rehgion  in  an  ounce  of  brain,  or  you  may  have  half  an  ounce, 
or  you  may  have  none  at  all.  Tissue  is  every  thing — not  that  it  contains 
the  spirit  but  that  it  is  the  spirit.  If  you  ask  how  this  piece  of  cerebral 
tissue  can  perceive  things  out  of  it,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  its  quality  so  to 
do,  and  there's  an  end  ou't.  It  is  just  as  strange  that  a  piece  of  magnetized 
iron  can  act  where  it  is  not. 

'^  Of  course  all  natare  being  thus  bound  up  in  material  powers  and  qnali- 
ties^  the  minute  philosophers  never  go  out  of  these  any  where  into  the  five 
universals  or  the  four  infinites,  or  any  such  incomprehensibles  so  much 
spoken  of  and  so  little  understood.  They  have  a  mortal  hatred  especially 
to  the  infinites,  and  laugh  heartily  at  the  impossibility  of  a  thing  without  a 
beginning  or  an  end.  Why  it's  just  as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  thing  having 
no  beginning  at  all  as  to  have  a  beginning  out  of  nothinff ;  and  tli^n  when 
they  liave  to  account  for  any  new  phenomena,  it  must  be  a  development, 
never  a  miracle.  Hence  the  Vestiges,  and  these  minute  philosophers 
are  all  vestigearians.  They  don't  care  though  you  twit  them  with  hav- 
ing no  example  to  show  of  any  origin  of  species.  Have  they  not  de- 
velopments in  other  ways.  Any  dead  matter  in  new  positions  develops 
new  characters.  ITie  brain  tissue  under  changes  produces  new  develop- 
ments. Are  these  less  wonderful  than  a  new  species  out  of  an  old? 
What  a  state  of  exultation  they  were  in  when  Mr  Weekes  produced  his 
mite.  Why  should  he  not  produce  a  lobster  out  of  electricity  and  brick 
dust?  There  would  be  another  Graham's  island  which  would  startle 
the  involutionists  by  showing  some  new  species  which  would  transcend 
man  evolving  from  the  slime  of  ten  millions  of  years.  But  their  hopes  died 
away  when  the  poor  mite  was  shoved  out  of  the  world  because,  having 
no  mother,  it  had  no  caul  on  its  head,  and  it  was  a  shame  to  say  it  was  big 
with  youngv  Undismayed  by  these  things  a  hopeful  minute  philosopher  of 
Edinburgh  went  over  to' St  Andrews  and  erected  in  his  garden  a  strong 
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iMilteiy,  which  he  kept  playing  on  ground  flint  for  God  knows  how  long  a 
time,  b«t  the  ne^er  a  mite,  nor  crab,  nor  lobster  would  come  out  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Prometheus.  In  other  respects  it  i»  easy  to  i»ee  how  they 
work.  As  religion  has  something  to  do  with  a  beginning,  and  a  beginnii  g 
soinethingwith  a  Deity  who  has  no  banning,  they  are  shy  at  such  mys- 
teries. Wkat  hare  they  t^  d»  with*  anything  bat  tisane  ?  Is  not  a  man's 
VxMly JMt  aa  iBstfument  to  be  piayed  on  by  external  qualities  and  powers 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  to  be  oroken  ap  like  an  eld  fiddle.  So  we  tee 
them  always  setting  forth  their  schemes  of  improvement.  Uow  much  bel- 
ter than  learning  the  young  moral  philosophy  or  religion,  to  get  them  to 
study  their  corporations,  "niere  is  no  science  more  useKd  to  man,  as  a  Rev. 
Doctor  assnres  us,  than  physiology.  Teach  the  young  how  they  are  made, 
bow  oiaay  bonee  they  have  in  their  crania,  the  texture  of  their  chylopeetics, 
it*w  th^  d^est,  assimiiatei  secrete,  and  excrete.  Thore  is  the  seeret  of 
hamiB  happiness.  Uow  earnest  is  one  of  our  prints  on  this  subject  ?  but 
somehow  none  of  these  craay  religionists  wfll  listen.  Of  course  we  dare  not 
object  that  if  physiology  is  to  be  the  great  means  of  making  people  happy 
700  would  require  to  follow  it  up  with  pathology,  so  that  we  slight  know 
what  is  wrong  in  our  mechanism,  and  then  after  that  would  not  we  require 
^  tooch  of  therapeutics  to  tell  us  how  to  bring  the  engine  into  good  working 
<)rder  again.  Surely  if  the  instrument  gets  out  of  tune  we  should  know  how 
to  screw  np  th»  pegs.  A  iraDute  philosopher,  in  another  sense  of  the  term, 
Di^t  have  changed  his  immortal  couplet — 

'  Whatever  be  the  means,  whate*er  the  issue. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  tiawt. 
Some  say  the  head  is  the  immortal  part, 
.       And  some  insist  as  strongly  for  the  heart. 
Believe  the  small  philosophers  who  tell  ve 
The  soul's  great  laboratory  is  the  belly. 

''All  this  ia  just  in  the  wake  of  that  immortal  work  ^'llie  Constitution  of 
Han,"  the  grand  text  book  of  the  minute  philosophers.  The  title  is  in- 
wribed  on  a  grave  stone  in  the  Dean  Cemeter  v.  Fope^s  epitaph  on  New- 
ton came  far  short  of  that  simple  immortalization.  Yea, '  here  lie  the  bones 
of  Jjeibnits,*  was  nothing  to  an  inscription  which  sets  forth  the  great  secret 
of  the  constitution  of  a  creature  who.  Bums  declared  was,  and  for  ever 
would  be,  a  riddle.  How  pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  the  world,  which  is  a 
congeries  of  constitutions^  should  be  so  ungrateful  as  almost  already  to  have 
forgotten  the  great  boon  thus  inscribed  on  imperishable  marble,  and  the 
more  ungnteful  that  the  author  takes  such  care  of  religion  as  a  part  of  that 
eopatitntion;  but  somehow  or  other  the  old  school  seem  to  see  that  the  re- 
ligbn  so  extolled  in  the  great  guide-book  is  only  a  tune  on  the  same  viol. 
If  vou  happen  to  have  the  religious  tissue,  why,  allow  its  development.  It 
viU  at  least  amuse  you ;  if  not,  you  must  quoad  hoe  be  tuneless.  These  deep 
clionU  hymns  which  come  from  the  home  of  the  soul  as  a  winnmg  sound  (^ 
hope  to  the  spirit  weary  of  earth,  are  not  heard  where  the  brain  has  not  the 
jittie  clot  of  substance.  There  is  no  religion  to  reply  to  the  question  put 
in  a  sentimental  way  in  a  little  brochure  lately  published  by  a  minute  philo- 
sopher, why  did  God  do  so  and  so,  say  form  a  creature  destined  to  have  a 
ca&cer  in  her  breast  ?  What  did  she  ever  do  to  merit  the  infliction  ?  Un- 
fortonatify  all  the  care  taken  by  the  tissue  of  itself  being  taught  physiology, 
could  not  have  kept  away  that  sore  from  these  parts  which  young  lips  hung 
npoD  and  drew  the  aliment  of  life. 

"No,  the  minute  philosophers  have  no  answer  to  such  questions,  because 
their  first  causes  are  not  of  heaven  or  of  any  other  place,  and  their  final 
caoMs  are  sdl  of  earth.    True,  they  don't  deny  the  existence  of  evil.     Some 
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of  them  have  had  the  toothache ;  but  then  they  teach  that  if  the  unfortaniUe 
creature  man,  whoee  constitution  is  so  well  known  to  them,  would  juat 
consent  to  be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of  himself,  he  might  dodge  himaelf 
out  of  a  ^eat  many  of  the  scrapes  of  life.  They  are  always  for  concealing 
or  diminishing  the  .dimensions  of  necessary  evil,  so  as  to  have  aa  little 
necessity  as  possible  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion.  In  short,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  ills  that  flesh  suffers,  flesh  is  not  heir  to  so  much  as  the  cause  of. 
How  many  go  to  sea  in  crazy  ships,  how  many  tempt  foul  mines,  how 
many  dance  before  the  show-lights  in  muslin  gowns  r  How  many  roah 
into  the  arms  of  the  social  evil,  and  so  on,  and  on,  for  the  inevitable  evila 
they  are  not  so  many  or  so  very  excruciating  after  all.  Developments  take 
care  of  the  tissue  that  develops.  Thus  death  is  no  evil  to  the  lower  animala 
who  know  nothing  of  it,  ana  as  for  pain  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  feel  it. 
Then  as  for  man  himself,  does  he  not  distract  himself  about  a  bugbear  when 
he  lies  groaning  and  shaking  at  the  expectation  of  dissolution,  yea,  a  veritable 
bugbear,  for  when  the  matter  is  enquired  into,  death  often  is  found  to  be 
very  pleasant;  at  least,  if  you  would  just  learn  physiolo^,  you  would  be 
able  to  keep  it  off  a  good  while,  and  to  know  that  when  it  comes  it  ia  only 
a  cessation  of  development.  Then  how  it  may  be  ameliorated  by  anch 
means  as  another  minute  philospher,  Jeremy  Benthem  taught.  When  one 
is  on  death-bed  take  care  of  the  utilitarian  rules — never  mention  death  to 
him.  Let  the  attendants  be  cheerful  and  ^ay,  let  them  come  and  go,  and 
speak  of  the  last  new  novel  or  play,  or  anything  else  the  moribund  creature 
is  known  to  be  fond  of.  Trick  tne  spirit  out  of  its  absurd  yearnings  after 
what  the^  call  another  world,  and  try  to  get  the  heart  to  cease  amidst  a 
flutter  of  earthly  hopes  if  you  can ;  if  not,  why  then  take  the  next  best, 
minimize  the  pain  by  the  moral  laudanum  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  heaven 
or  hell,  or  any  other  fanciful  place,  which  man,  to  crucify  himself,  has  btiilt 
up  out  of  insane  fancies,  wila  hopes,  or  spasmodic  enthusiasm.  And  then 
«have  we  not  had  jolly  'diers,*  such  as  the  never  MTherson,  who  played  and 
danced  and  sane  bemre  he  danced  in  the  rope ;  Jean  Paul,  who  kept  dip- 
ping his  flower  drawn  thoughts  in  the  cerulean  in  order  to  dazzle  men  s  eyea 
when  his  spirit  was  fluttering  on  the  last  inch  of  brain ;  Thomas  Hood,  who 
kept  punning  when  one  half  of  his  body  was  a  joke  to  the  other,  and  Jeremy 
himself,  who  kept  urging  on  his  attendants  that  fond  scheme  of  mini* 
mization  of  all  circumambient  plagues  that  dared  to  come  between  Imn 
and  the  'nothing'  he  sighed  to  become jpaW  of. 

"No  doubt  the  minute  philosophers  pretend  they  can  look  as  much  abroad 
among  the  planets,  and  away  up  <unonff  the  stars  aa  other  people*  but  then 
it  is  Mwaj^s  with  the  physical  eye.  They  are  still  on  the  hunt  after  canaea 
rolled  up  in  masses  or  matter.  Then  tl^  powers  working  in  these  far  away 
regions  are  just  secondary  and  then  thepr  stop.  If  the  sun  shines,  he  is  jnst 
a  Die  burning  lamp,  and  if  the  moon  shines,  it  is  just  by  reflection,  as  would 
a  well-scoured  wanning  pan  when  the  fire  is  bright.  If  the  earth  flies  round, 
canrying  them  along  with  it  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  or  ao, 
it  is  just  the  action  of  a  whirligig,  and  then  as  for  the  circuit  round  the 
sun,  a  schoolboy  can  imitate  it  with  his  sling  and  a  stone  in  it.  All  is  just 
the  old  eflident  causes  in  operation  under  their  noses.  Nor  is  there  any 
use  in  looking  where  you  cannot  see.  What  does  any  man  know  of  what 
lies  beyond  Aldebaran,  and  what  is  the  use  of  speculating  where  your 
speculations  tend  to  nothing  bnt  adding  space  to  space,  and  time  to  time, 
when  you  know  nothing  about  either  space  or  time,  except  as  mere  relations 
to  matter  and  movement. 

"They  say  that  Gamranelli  used  to  shudder  when  he  thought  of  the  mys- 
tery of  man's  being.  So  well  lie  might;  and  Thomas  Carlyle  too,  puts  1119 
hand  over  his  eyes  when  he  looks  up  at  the  moon,  and  says  it  is  dreadful 
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thai  Timon  orerhead.  Don't  we  all  shudder  at  this  view  ?  No,  not  the 
minute  philosophen.  They  rather  laugh  at  those  who  tremble,  if  thej 
do  not  hate  these  entities,  space  and  time,  as  the  very  matrices  where  are 
engendered  the  mysteries  whereby  man  befools  and  assifies  himself.  They 
knock  ont  the  eye  of  Polypheme,  and  sit  in  the  cave  of  the  enchantress  of 
second  eanaea.  Even  were  it  true  that  the  Antinomes  reduced  us  to  des- 
pair, show  to  ns  as  equally  balanced,  infinity  and  fiuity — eternity  and  limited 
duration — a  beginning  or  no  banning — deity  or  no  deity.  What  then, 
most  minute  and  reverend  masters ;  Is  the  mystery  of  our  being  and  of  the 
the  nniverae  in  which  we  are,  so  small  and  yet  so  great,  so  nearly  allied  to 
esrth,  yet  so  near  to  Heaven,  a  whit  diminished?  Oh,  but  they  have  a 
cant  a^nst  cant.  They  do  admit  a  Deity,  but  they  view  Him  rationally, 
while  we  make  a  bauchel  of  the  notion — setting  Him  as  a  watch  over  spar- 
rows, whereby  they  cannot  chirp  but  he  must  have  a  hand  in  it.  They 
remove  him  &r  away  behind  the  curtain — the  wise  King  is  in  the  cave  at 
Ogygiii — ^bat  they  are  worshipping  Penelope,  and  cannot  she  sing,  or  ply 
the  distaff,  or  weave  her  endless  web,  going  in  at  one  end  and  coming  out 
at  the  other  to  their  admiration,  though  Ulysses  be  not  there.  There  is 
00  use  for  him  at  Ithacor  when  the  suitors  can  eat  their  beeves  and  drink 
their  wine  and  court  their  mistress. 

"It  is  almost  needless  to  speak  of  the  religion  of  these  worshippers  of  na- 
ture. Tliey  can  speak  of  it.  The  Rev.  Doctor  is  sometimes  very  bright ; 
the  ScoUman  proclaims  it  sometimes  so  unctuously,  that  you  would  suppose 
the  preacher  and  writers  acted  Cantwell  vers^ia  Rantwell ;  but  what  do  they 
thinki  That's  the  question.  Why  that  religion  is  jnst  a  natural  quality 
of  the  tissue — ^about  as  natural  as  your  desire  for  porridge — not  different 
from  anj  other  yearning,  but  of  course  God  has  no  more  to  do  with  it, 
or  it  with  God,  than  in  any  other  case  of  secondary  causes.  So  you 
will  find  the  Rev.  Doctor  and  the  rest  ignoring  the  new  birth  of  converted 
Christians.  Bless  you,  mark  how  un philosophical  such  a  notion  is  ?  Is 
the  Deity  to  be  dipping  down  through  that  circle  of  efficiencies  which  are 
quite  independent  of  him,  and  work  in  their  own  way,  and  every  now  and 
tlien  to  be  touching  hearts  with  no  rule  to  guide  him,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  with  no  thanks  from  minute  philosophic  minds,  all  for  what  ?  Cannot 
he  let  religion  alone  as  he  lets  love  or  hatred  alone,  and  if  the  tissue  is  not 
able  to  work  itself  into  a  saving  condition,  what  is  tlie  use  of  the  powers  it 
possesses.  Then  it  is  so  tantalizing  to  think  that  the  frame  of  nature  is  to 
be  disturbed  in  this  way,  and  knocked  off  its  hinges  and  out  of  its  sockets 
erery  now  and  then,  so  that  the  noble  creature  man  has  no  chart  to  go  b^ 
to  which  he  can  trust,  whereas  the  lower  animals  are  let  alone  with  their 
uutiocts  without  any  such  intermeddling  from  above  at  all. 

•  The  tortoise  securely  ftrom  danger  does  dwell, 
l?hen  he  tucks  up  his  head  andhis  tail  in  his  shell.' 

Snch  intermeddling  would,  in  short,  be  a  miracle,  and  what  could  be  more 
Qnnatnral  than  a  miracle.** 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  "Materialistic  Schoor  receive  such  a 
castigation,  in  the  performance  of  which  Mr  Heiton  has  rendered  im- 
portant seryice  both  to  religion  and  morality. 

Again  the  follovring  is  a  specimen  of  our  author's  sketches  of  cha* 

racter: — 

"  Charles  Hay,  Lord  Newton. 
"The  best  picture  we  have  of  this  eccentric  judge,  who  has  boconie  the 
subject  of  BO  many  stories,  is  that  furnished  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  his  me- 
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moriale  of  his  own  time.  Hay^s  jodicial  title  was  Newton,  hia  name  Hay, 
but  he  was  best  known  by  the  designation  Tke  Mighty.  He  was  a  bolky 
man  with  short  legs,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  pnrple  visage ;  no  speaker,  but 
an  excellent  legal  adviser  and  writer ;  deep  and  accnrate  in  his  law,  in  which 
he  had  had  extensive  employment.  He  was  also  honest,  warm-hearted,  and 
considerate ;  always  true  to  his  principles  and  his  friends.  But  these  and 
ether  good  quahUes  were  all  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  people's  admiration  of 
his  drinking.  His  daily  flowing  cups  raised  htm  far  above  the  evil  days  of 
sobriety  in  which  he  had  fallen,  and  made  him  worthy  of  having  quaffed 
with  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 

"  The  real  epicure  in  drink  is  not  often  a  noisy  reveller,  and  so,  aa  Cock- 
bum  continues  to  say,  Newton  made  no  noise  in  his  libations,  no  boister- 
ousness,  no  wrangling  in  even  disputation.  It  would  seem  that  he  looked 
npon  any  such  interference  of  the  head  with  the  gratification  of  the  stomach 
as  little  better  than  desecration.  The  absorbing  organs  behoved  to  be  let 
alone  to  do  their  work  quietly.  The  kindly  stillness  of  Newton*s  ordinary 
manner,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  was  deepened  by  potation.  Then  he 
was  certainly  too  well  seasoned  to  be  liable  to  the  ordmary  inflammations 
of  feeble  topers.  His  delight  was  to  sit  smiling,  quiet,  and  listening,  saying 
little,  alway  sensible,  for  he  used  to  hold  that  conversation,  at  least  when 
it  is  of  the  sort  that  excites  admiration,  spoiled  good  company.  Soon  be- 
coming full  of  enjoyment  himself,  he  was  apt  to  be  distivbed  when  he  ob- 
served some  unfortunate  creature  at  table  not  taking  as  many  or  as  full 
bumpers  as  himself. 

"  In  Newton *s  time  the  Ante  Manum  Club  had  been  in  existence  for  about 
sixty  years  before.  Heaven  knows  how  many  it  had  killed,  and  ite  greatest 
glo^  would  certainly  be  in  finishing  such  a  man  as  Newton.  He  was  its 
modem  king.  The  Mighty  was  there  mighty  indeed,  for  no  man  could 
compete  with  him  either  in  taking  in,  or  in  Kitting  out,  if  it  was  not  perhaps 
liora  Hermand,  whose  star,  red  and  fiery,  biased  m  this  hemisphere  for  half 
a  century.  By  this  time  the  Club  had  got  into  its  old  age.  The  high  jinks 
of  its  youth,  when  it  was  said  to  have  been  filled  with  wild  spirits,  were 
gone,  but  probably  at  no  time  of  its  life  did  it  contain  members  with  capa- 
cities equal  to  those  of  these  two  bacchanals.  Hermand  nsed  often  to  go 
direct  from  the  Club  to  the  Court  on  Saturday  morning,  a  feat  Newton  also 
easily  accomplished ;  but  then  we  are  to  remember  that  these  meetings  were 
held  only  once  a  week  on  Friday ;  and  as  regards  Newton,  his  potations 
made  him  slumberous,  so  that  when  morning  dawned  he  had  slept  off  the 
effects  of  his  claret. 

*'  Nor  was  it  in  the  society  of  such  social  gentlemen  that  Newton^s  habit 
of  slumbering  came  over  him.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  seldom  what  may 
be  termed  lubsolutel^  free  from  the  kind  of  narcosis  produced  by  wine. 
That  it  would  {urove  inconvenient  to  him  in  Court  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
but  Cockbura  again  tells  us  pleasantly  how  he  managed  the  inconvenience. 
His  head  generdly  rested  on  his  heavmg  chest,  or  on  his  hands  crossed  on 
the  bench ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  gettmg  a  grip  of  the  case  his  eyes  were 
often  closed  in  genuine  sleep.  Yet  from  practice,  and  a  remarkably  quick 
ear  and  intellect,  no  body  could  say  any  thing  worth  hearing  without  his 
instimtly  lifting  his  hu^e  eye-lid  and  keeping  it  open,  while  he  directed  his 
gaze  at  the  speaker  till  he  got  out  of  him  what  he  wanted,  after  which, 
when  the  babbling  began,  down  sank  the  lid,  but  never  with  such  heaviness 
as  to  be  incapacitated  for  rising  again  at  the  command  of  the  shrewd  spirit. 
The  only  way  to  rouse  him  was  to  say  something  good,  and  this  never 
failed.  Accordingly,  no  iudffe  ever  knew  his  cases  better,  and  few  ever 
saw  him  rouse  himself  and  deliver  his  judgment  with  all  that  accuracy  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  without  being  inclined  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
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him  whoae  eyes  had  been  shut  and  the  other  judges  whose  eyes  had  been 
wide  open,  nor  need  we  say  on  what  side  the  contrast  was  favourable. 

"Bat  at  last  the  Mighty  died.  The  great  king  of  the  Ante  Matmm  was 
00  more,  and  the  news  was  received  by  the  Club  as  a  disaster  which  there 
was  no  power  within  itself  of  repairing.  The  members  dined,  and  did  not 
hH  to  show  their  sorrow  in  solemn  mourning,  but  of  course  water  was  not 
a  suitable  libation  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  sacrifice  to  such  manes,  and 
aecordingly  each  drank  a  full  bumper  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  chief, 
bowing  reverently  to  his  portrait,  which  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  room  so 
long  made  famous  by  his  presence." 

There  are  some  of  the  Castes  which  naturally  call  more  particularly 
for  remark.  Our  Advocates,  Doctors,  and  Ministers,  being  public 
characters,  and  as  such  more  or  less  constantly  under  the  eye  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  are  interesting  subjects.  The  hateur  of  the  Advocates 
is  well  and  truly  given.  The  quarrelsome  tendency  of  the  Doctors 
is  well  brought  forward,  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  medicine  admitting  of  great  latitude  and  variety  of  opiuion, 
necessarily  gives  rise  to  numerous,  interminable,  and  bitter  quarrels. 
Mathematicians,  Arithmeticians,  and  Astronomers  never  quarrel.  If 
they  differ,  the  subject  is  at  once  brought  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
and  the  matter  is  settled  without  a  whisper  or  word  of  acrimony.  Nay, 
the  Lawyers  never  quarrel  seriously,  for  if  they  have  no  other  kind 
of  sympathy,  they  pretty  generally  agree  on  the  common  ground  of 
fleecing  their  respective  clients,  and  allowing  them  to  return  to  their 
different  places  of  abode  wiser  and  better  men.  But  the  Doctors  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  most  bitterly  quarrelsome  portion  of  the 
community.  Just  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tain of  each  other.  They  are  brimful  of  the  most  acrid  bile.  One 
secretly  chriracterises  another  of  the  same  standing  and  in  the 
same  position  as  an  arrant  quack,  as  a  licensed  murderer  of  her 
majesty's  lieges,  and  by  other  epithets  that  common  decency  precludes 
us  from  either  writing  or  uttering.  All  this,  as  we  have  already  indicat- 
ed, proceeds  from  the  notorious  &ct,  that  medical  science,  (science?) 
13  one  tissue  of  empiricism,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  if,  in  most 
eases  of  disease,  the  medical  practitioner  would  only  let  his  patients 
Hlooe,  nature  would  herself  effect  a  cure,  while  his  mode  of  treatment 
frequently  increases  the  disease,  or  creates  another  equally  dangerous 
with  that  with  which  the  patient  is  afflicted. 

Of  all  the  Castes  of  Edinburgh  the  most  remarkable,  probably,  is 
Our  Civic  Rulers.  Man  has  a  natural  desire  to  possess  and  wield 
power,  and  it  so  happening  that  Edinburgh  has  a  large  amount  of  patro- 
nage to  dispense,  there  arises  a  competition  for  civic  offitres  in  our  cit}-, 
that  hardly  obtains  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  But  even  in  Edinburgh 
where  there  is  certainly  a  larger  portion  of  intelligence,  honour, 
and  ability,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
empire,  yet  her  civic  rulers  have  evinced  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual 
and  moral  profligacy  14^  public  matters  than  probably  all  the  other 
towns  of  Scotland  put  together,  so  much  so  that  Parliament  has 
recendy  stepped  in  and  stripped  them  of  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  their  patronage.     There  is  a  significance  about  this  state 
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of  things  which  our  author  would  have  done  well  to  ha;ve  dwelt  upon 
at  greater  length.  Rut  what  does  it  meant  whj,  it  siroplj  means  that 
in  Edinburgh  there  is  wanting  that  happy  balance  between  the  desire 
of  power,  and  the  intelligence,  honour,  and  ability,  of  our  civic  rulers. 
In  fact,  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  the  desire  of  power  in  the  major- 
ity of  our  civic  authorities  appears  to  be  just  in  the  inverse  rcUio  of  their 
intelligence,  honour,  and  ability.  But  wiiat  for  example  is  the  precise 
State  of  the  facts  on  the  subject  T  Why,  they  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated and  involved,  but  still  we  think  they  may  b^  fairly  brought 
under  the  view  of  our  readers.  The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are 
composed  of  various  denominations  of  persons  all  calling  themselves 
Christians,  but  entertaining  the  most  secret  and  invetrate  hatred 
against  each  other  as  sects,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We 
except  from  this  sweeping  statement  the  Established  Church,  not  that 
her  ministers  as  men  are  much  better  than  their  other  clerical  con- 
freres, but  that,  possessing  the  loaves  and  fishes,  they  are  less  ex- 
posed to  those  evil  influences  that  affect  the  others.  Among  the 
various  sects  spring  up  our  civic  rulers.  For  example  some  person- 
age of  an  advertising  shop-keeper  with  his  name  constantly  before 
the  public,  sets  himself  up  as  councillor  for  a  ward.  All  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  denomination,  as  a  matter  of  course,  vote  for  him,  and 
he  is  duly  returned.  In  the  Council  again  he  unites  with  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  of  the  same  sect  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  devised  or 
supported  by  his  clerical  leaders,  and  these  are  all  but  nniformlj 
directed  against  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  Such  are 
generally  the  modes  of  proceeding  of  the  councillors  connected  with 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  these,  with  the  other 
dissenters,  unite  in  all  measures  against  the  Establishment.  They 
openly  avow  that  it  is  doing  God  and  Christianky  a  service  to  puil 
down  the  Established  Church.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  to 
language  the  hopeless  abandonment  of  all  principle  and  sense  of  duty 
that  is  evinced  by  these  miserably  ignorant  and  fanatical  sectarians. 
All  we  can  say  of  them  is,  that  there  is  no  harmony  between  the  in- 
ordinate sense  of  power  that  led  them  to  seek  their  civic  position,  and 
that  intelligence,  honour,  and  integrity,  that  ought  to  have  accom- 
panied it.  Accordingly,  the  Free  Church  party,  Sirough  their  major- 
ities in  the  Town  Council,  have  transferred  from  their  college  an 
inferior  order  of  teachers  to  fill  the  positions  of  professors  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  one  of  the  class  of  facts  that  led 
the  legislature  to  deprive  the  city  of  a  large  portion  of  its  patron- 
age. There  are  some  wretched  creatures  that  have  been  connected 
with  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  that  have  exercised  a  baneful 
influence  on  the  city  and  its  aflOsiks.  These  parties  are  so  low  in 
sentiment,  and  intellectual  and  moral  character,  that  we  could  not 
even  indicate  their  whereabouts. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  give  another  specimeiLof  the  manner  in  which 
our  author  treats  of  these  castes,  and  the  following  is  taken  at  ran- 
dom : — 

"The  convivial  scenes  at  Drummond  Place  have  been  scantily  recorded, 
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anil  it  18  as  well  that  they  should  not  be  remembered.  Wit  and  fanmour 
never  die,  bat  bnffoonenr  deserves  to  perish.  A  famous  divertissement  at 
the  symposia  was  the  celebrated  boar  dance,  of  which  we  have  heard  the 
following  account  from  an  eye-witness :—' The  scene  was  acted  far  on  in 

the  evening,  when  Sk— e  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  M e  had  taken  his 

Stradoarius  out  of  the  box.    P ^k  acted  of  course  the  part  of  Bruin 

(Ursa  major),  for  which  he  dressed,  or  rather  undressed  :  a  long  rope  was 
placed  round  his  neck,  which  was  held  by  the  beards  master.  Then  began 
the  daodng  of  the  animal  to  a  slow  drawling  tune^-the  time  being  kept  as 
veil  by  the  arms,  at  the  end  of  which  dangled  the  semblance  of  paws — as 
by  the  legs — the  face  sublimely  bearish — ^not  a  trace  of  a  smile,  or  a  trait 
of  hamanity — ^all  brought  down  to  the  beast.  Bits  of  bread  were  accepted 
of,  and  munched  most  bearishly ;  and  the  dodgine  and  lazy  turning,  with 
occanonal  grants  and  growls,  were  imitated  t6  the  life/^ 

Beferring  to  the  doctors,  Mr  Heiton  remarks  :-* 

^Tet  there  have  been  instances  of  genial  souls  in  the  profession.  Wit- 
ness Dr  Gregory  Grant,  whose  house  in  James'  Court — top  flat  of  the  left 
hand  turnpike,  was  the  scene  of  many  fashionable  entertainments.  His 
Mfties  were  generally  called  '  musical  suppers.*  At  one  of  these,  while 
leading  a  dance,  the  Doctor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  broke  the  tendon 
Achilhs.  How  much  better  our  doctors  would  be  occupied  in  musical  sup- 
pers—without endangering  their  tendons,  than  in  the  continual  professional 
Battles  in  which  they  are  engaged.  We  could  tempt  them  with  some  anec- 
dotes which  might  incline  them  to  our  advice.  Those  occasions  often  pro- 
duce humorous  contretemps,  Mr  John  Bell  was  an  admirer  of  the  musical 
SQppers.  We  have  heard  from  one  who  was  present  at  one  of  these  soirees, 
that  on  a  certain  night  a  grand  piece  was  to  be  performed,  in  which  the 
great  surgeon  was  to  play  a  pathetic  solo  on  a  very  shrill  flageolet.  The 
piece  went  thonderingly  on.  John  was  ready ;  silence  fell  like  the  genius 
of  stiU  night,  and  every  ear  was  on  the  watch ;  but  the  flageolet  refused  a 
MUDdf  John  was  left  as  the  mute  in  the  old  comedy,  and  a  universal  laugh 
terminated  the  grand  piece. 

*'  The  mention  of  this  anecdote  brings  to  our  recoUection  another.  The 
parties  were  again  met,  and  the  feast  going  on  up  stairs  in  the  drawing-room 
m  St  Andrew's  Square.  Meanwhile  a  servant,  a  great  favourite,  was  busy 
washing  the  steps  of  the  outer  stair,  and  just  as  she  was  finishing,  a  vniter  s 
elerk  who  had  tor  sometime  been  a  great  plague  to  her,  came  up  to  renew 
his  solicitations — ^in  which  he  was  more  impudent  than  ever.  An  idea  had 
seized  the  quick  mind  of  the  girl,  and  she  agreed  to  admit  him  into  the 
house,  but  she  could  not  consent  to  have  her  newly  washed  stair  marked  by 
his  feet,  so  that  if  he  had  any  hope  of  happiness  he  must  get  upon  her  back 
and  be  carried  in.  The  youth  was  delighted,  and  having  taken  his  posi- 
tion, was  c[uickl^  carried  up  stairs  by  the  abigail,  who  never  stopped  till 
Bhe  deposited  him  in  the  drawing-room,  amidst  the  party  at  the  musical 
wpper." 

But  we  most  draw  these  obsenrations  to  a  close.  The  subjects 
embraced  bj  our  author  in  this  yolume  are  too  multifarious,  and  bis 
manner  of  handling  them  too  rapid,  to  enable  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  Intricate  labyrinths  of  thought  pursued  by  him.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  the  perusal  of  the  volume  has  aflTorded  us  much  de- 
%ht,  and  would  add  that  when  be  again  presents  himself  before  the 
pobhc  that  he  will  not  acquit  himself  with  less  power  and  ability  than 
^e  has  manifested  in  the  present  yolume. 
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30         Shall  tim  Year  see  ^^  Italy  One  and  Undivided, 

SHALL  THIS  YEAR  SEE  « ITALY  ONE  AND  UNDIVI- 
DED, WITH  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  AS  HER  KING?" 

{A  cantimuUian  of  "  The  War  in  Italy  in  1860,"  in  atir  Jamuiry 

Number.) 

"  I  WISH  Italy  one  and  indivisible,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  as  king, 
and  his  descendants,"  was  the  form  of  the  Plebiscito,  by  which  the  Two 
Sicilies,  liberated  by  Garibaldi,  recently  united  themselves  to  the  pro- 
spective kingdom  of  Italy.  We  have  no  doubt  such  of  our  readers  as 
take  an  interest  in  Italian  matters,  (and  we  trust  there  are  many  who 
do  so),  frequently  find  themselves  anxiously  making  the  inquiry, 
whether  this  year,  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
Plebiscito  shall  be  really  fulfilled  or  not.  We  feel  no  doubt  that  the 
desires  of  all  true  and  free-born  Britons,  are  devoutly  joined  to  ours, 
that  the  earnest  aspirations  of  our  brothers  of  Italy  may  be  blessed  by 
such  speedy  fulfilment  Meantime^  let  us  examine^  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  what  influences  i4)pear  likely  to  advance  or 
retard  this  most  desirable  consummation. 

In  favour  of  its  accomplishment  we  find  the  earnest  wishes  of  Italians^ 
in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  No  longer  petty  jealousies  dividing 
one  town  or  one  province  from  another,  but  wherever  the  Italian 
language  is  spoken,  there  is  a  pride  in  the  name  of  Italian,  which  has 
induceil  Venetians  and  Lombards,  Tuscans,  the  people  of  Parma,  &c., 
to  hasten  with  Garibaldi  to  the  rescue  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  which 
we  may  yet  see  unite  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Italy  for  the  rescue  of 
Rome  and  Venice. 

It  was  the  labour  of  Mazzini  for  thirty  years  to  create  this  feeling 
among  his  countrymen.  To  accomplish  it,  he  has  endured  years  of 
exile,  and  is  ready  to  endure  many  more  if  he  can  achieve  this  great 
object.  There  is  still  a  s^itence  of  death  suspended  over  him  by  the^ 
government  of  Piedmont,  which  Italian  liberals,  even  those  not  hold-- 
ing  his  opinions,  think  ought  in  Aiture  to  bo  revoked.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  circular  from  Genoese  workmen  to  their  brother  workmen  of 
other  cities  to  petition  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  It  seems  also 
it  was  spoken  of  to  Mazzini,  and  he  expressed  himself  on  the  subject, 
nearly  in  these  tenns  :  ''  This  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  me  person- 
ally ;  probably  were  I  free  from  every  hindrance,  my  habitual  abode  in 
ordinary  times  would  be  in  London,  and  had  I  ten  capital  condemnations 
o\'er  my  head,  I  would  go  to  Italy  every  time  that  I  thought  I  could 
be  of  use  to  my  country ;  and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  I  care  little  for  prosecutions,  by  traversing  and  inhalMtiiig 
successively,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  all  countries 
in  which  I  am  condemned  or  outlawed.  The  affair  then  does  not  con* 
cern  me,  and  if  they  wish  to  make  a  personal  question  of  it,  for  my 
benefit,  I  cannot  approve  of  it." 

^'  But  if  the  pubUc  conscience  feels  that  I  have  not  been  among  the 
last  to  help  the  National  cause ;  if  it  feels  with  grief,  that  when  mon* 
archy  has  declared  its  need  of  the  aid  of  all  Italians,  there  is  yet 
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a  patriot,  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  devoted,  who  alone  remains 
excluded  from  his  country,  and  threatened  with  capital  punishment ; 
if  they  think  injustice  and  ingratitude  incompatible  with  a  work  prin- 
cipally of  moral  regeneration ;  if  these  are  the  sentiments  of  Italian 
patriots,  I  rejoico  in  them  as  a  symptom  of  moral  amendment ;  and  if 
in  coDsequence  of  such  desire  of  my  countrymen,  I  may  be  enabled  to 
visit  Aetombof  my  mother,,  without  being  oompelled  to  hide  myself,  and 
look  around  for  gendarmes ;  without  doubt  I  shall  be  grateful.  But  I 
repeat,  this  desire  of  tlie  patriots,  should  not  have  an  individual  as  their 
object,  but  the  morality  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  justice." 

Such  arc  the  sentiments  of  the  man  who  has  from  his  earliest  years 
de\'oted  himself  so  entirely  to  his  country.  In  reading  his  writings, 
we  seem  carried  far  back  in  history,  to  the  studies  of  our  ewrly  years  of 
the  best  days  of  the  old  Boman  Republic ;  blended  however  with  some- 
thing of  that  higher  tone,  which  only  Christianity  can  teach.  It  was 
by  Mazzini's  earnest  early  efforts,  that  the  secret  societies  of  Carbonari, 
»  much  to  be  feared  in  their  effects,  gave  way  to  the  really  patriotio 
a^isociations  of  the  Giovine  ItaHa^  of  which  the  objects  have  always 
been  the  education,  and  moi*al  and  political  improvement  of  the  people, 
etch  member  being  bound  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  and  improving  any  individual  among  the  people ;  and  the 
ladies  to  do  the  same  among  the  women.  Such  an  association  is  now 
estabUsbed  in  Naples,  ia  connection  with  societies  in  other  parts.  It  ia 
called  Sodeta  NasionaU  Unitaria,  The  symbol  of  the  Carbonari  waa 
a  dagger,  that  of  the  Giovine  Italia  is  an  open  book  I 

But  it  is  not  in  Mazzini  alone  that  this  patriotism  is  to  be  found,  aa 
the  self-immolation  of  so  many  martyrs  for  their  country  has  amply 
testified.  Of  the  sentiments  which  moved  these  noble  men,  we  think 
ire  can  give  our  readers  some  idea,  by  means  of  an  extract  from  a  re* 
narkable  will  made  by  Duke  Carlo  Pisacane  in  1857,  previous  to  his 
last  attempt  to  liberate  his  country,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  at  Sapri. 
This  will  proves  that  he  did  not  rush  on  death  witliout  thought  of 
danger.  **  Before  this  venturous  enterprise,  I  wish  to  manifest  my 
opinion  to  the  country,  so  as  to  combat  the  criticism  of  those  who  are 
always  disposed  to  applaud  conquerors,  and  utter  imprecations  on  the 
conquered.  People  say  the  revolution  should  be  made  by  the  country ; 
this  b  incontestible,  but  the  country  is  composed  of  individuals;  and  if 
all  waited  pacifically  for  the  revolution,  without  preparing  the  way  by 
conspiracy,  the  revolution  would  never  break  forth.  But  if  all  said, 
'  The  revolution  should  be  made  by  the  country,  I  am  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  country,  so  have  an  infinitesimal  part  of  duty  to  fulfil,  and  I 
fulfil  it,'  the  revolution  would  be  immediately  fulfilled.  A  simple 
indiridual,  though  supported  by  many  generous  men,  I  can  only  do 
this,  and  I  do  it.  The  rest  depends  on  the  country,  not  on  me.  I 
ha?e  only  my  life  to  sacrifice  for  this  object,  and  I  sacrifice  it.  If  I 
succeed,  I  shall  have  universal  applause,  if  I  fail,  the  public  will 
blame  me.  I  shall  find  my  reward  only  in  my  own  conscience,  and 
in  the  approval  of  those  dear  and  generous  friends  who  gave  me  their 
support.    It  will  at  least  be  glorious  for  Italy  to  h^ve  had  childreu 
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who  sacrificed  themselves  for  her  future.'^  While  sach  are  the  aeDti« 
ments  and  deeds  of  the  best  among  her  sons,  Italy  need  not  ultimately 
despair,  though  the  struggle  may  yet  be  long  and  sanguinary. 

As  we  believe  most  of  our  readers  are  little  acquiunted  with  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  party  of  patriots,  numbering  among  them 
such  men  as  Mazzini  and  Pisacane,  except  perhaps  as  tlieir  adversaries 
have  chosen  to  represent  them,  we  feel  sure  they  will  read  with  inter- 
est the  following  letter  sent  by  Mazzini  to  Mr  Mason  Jones,  when  he 
was  lecturing  in  Glasgow,  and  given  as  we  found  it  in  the  Star  and 
Dial  of  8th  January  1861 :— «  Dsc.  31,  I860.— My  dear  Sir,— The 
Secretary  of  the  Garibaldi  Fund  Committee  kindly  communicated  to 
me  yours  of  the  22d  to  him.  I  feel  I  must  write  a  few  words  of  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  activity  you  dbplay  in  behalf  of  our  national  causey 
and  I  venture  to  do  it  to  yourself  directly,  to  avoid  loss  of  time.  You 
have  been  doing  much  for  us,  and  speaking  truth  fearlessly ;  you  have 
accordingly  succeeded,  showing  in  England  a  natural  tendency  to  fair 
play,  which  will  always  in  the  end  win  the  day  for  honest  truth  bravely 
told.  Should  you  meet  with  serious  objections,  I  am  ready,  while  I 
am  in  England,  to  furnish  you  with  all  explanations  and  ^cts  which 
you  may  wish  for.  Meanwhile  tell  your  countrymen  to  mistrust  any 
information  reaching  them  through  the  columns  of  the  TivMS  and 
DaUy  News  concerning  the  state  of  things  in  Italy ;  they  are  written 
by  men,  mostly  I  regret  to  say,  Italians,  who,  like  Galienga,  Arriva 
Bene,  and  such  like,  are  actuated  either  by  low  personal  motives,  or 
irritated  because  they  feel  themselves  despised.  Tell  them  that  when- 
ever they  hear  of  Red  Republican  agitation,  of  anarchy  systematically 
aimed  at,  of  opposition  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  organised  by  us, 
they  simply  hear  lies !  And  we  have  facts  to  oppose.  We  exerted 
ourselves  prominently  for  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy,  in  opposition 
to  Bonapartist  intrigue.  We  initiated  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  with- 
out which  there  would  have  been  no  field  open  to  Garibaldi  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  South.  In  the  name  of  one  Italy  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  we  sent  all  our  young  men  to  Garibaldi,  although  we  knew 
him  to  be  pledged  to  the  king.  We  publish  daily  our  views  in  the  Popoio 
<f  Italia  in  Naples,  in  the  UnOaf  in  the  Diritto  at  Turin,  and  any 
one  who  can,  atight  to  judge  us  by  these  facts  and  publications. 

"  We  want  one  Italy,  free  and  independent  from  all  foreign  masters. 
We  accepted  from  the  manifested  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  people 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  if  that  monarchy  helps  in  the  building 
up  the  unity  and  liberty  of  our  nation.  We  promised,  and  give  to 
monarchy  a  fair  trial,  reserving  merely  to  ourselves  the  right  of  peace- 
fully and  legally  expressing,  once  the  unity  of  Italy  achieved,  our  own 
opinions. 

'^But  we  cannot  have  one  Italy  tcithaut  Venice;  and  we  have  been 
offieiaUy  told  by  Count  Cavour  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attack 
Austria  there,  because  the  European  powers  do  not  wish  for  a  second 
war.  We  cannot  have  one  Italy  wUhaut  RomSj  and  we  have  been 
officially  told  that  it  would  be  madness  and  ingratitude  to  attack  Louis 
Napoleon's  policy  there.     The  Sardinian  Government  have  not  found, 
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within  eleven  yearsy  one  single  word  to  utter  against  the  occupation, 
and  tliey  are  now  opposing^  through  their  press,  our  petUtanmff  against 
it  We  cannot  have  one  Italy  without  our  availing  ourselves  of  all 
die  enofgies  of  our  population,  led  by  such  men  as  Garibaldi ;  and  our 
volunteers  are  dissolved,  our  appeals  for  a  general  military  organisa- 
tioD  are  ^stematically  checked;  Garibaldi  is  ungratefully  treated, 
<iispo88eBsed  of  all  power,  and  driven  in  bitterness  to  Caprera.  We 
cannot  summon  up  all  the  energies  of  our  people,  and  put  downre- 
actiffli  without  proving  to  the  people  that  the  change  is  beneficial  to 
tbeai,  and  nothing  is  done  towards  that ;  any  suggestion  of  ours  is 
tbrown  back  in  distrust ;  every  attempt  at  organizing  liberty  is  fought 
igaiost,  and  even^the  singing  of  Garibaldi's  Hymn  is  forbidden; 
ud  men  known  like  Nunxiante,  as  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  j^urat,  or  Prince  Napoleon, 
are  i^aoed  again  at  the  head  of  our  regular  divisions. 

**  We  want  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  We  know  his  past  intrigues  in  Central  Italy,  his 
decided  opposition  to  Italian  unity,  his  dreams  of  a  confederation  with 
tlie  Pope — ^whom  he  holds  under  subjection — as  honorary  president, 
his  longing  towards  turning  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake,  his 
interference,  now  strengthened  and  widened  in  Borne,  his  interference 
at  Gaeta,  his  theory  of  territorial  compensations,  his  usurpation  of 
Nice  and  Savoy,  his  actual  active  propagandism  in  Sardinia,  his  at» 
tempts  to  do  the  same  in  the  Genoese  Riviera,  his  compact  with  Cav- 
oor  at  PlomMeres,  his  more  recent  secret  compact  with  him  at  Aix 
ia  Savoy — and  we  know  that  Cavour  has  not  protested  against  the 
Oaeta  intervention,  and  that  he  is  paving  the  way  to  the  schemes  of 
Napoleon,  by  trying  to  have  him  again  in  Italy  as  an  ally  in  the  future 
onavoidable  Venetian  war.  We  want  to  Italianise  Piedmont,  to  have 
a  national  compact  harmonising  the  rights,  wants,  and  interests  of  all 
the  Italian  provinces  ;  and  Cavour  wants  to  annex  Italy  to  Piedmont, 
to  give  to  Italy  Piedmontese  laws,  which  were,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing insurrection,  granted  twelve  years  ago  after  twelve  hours  delibe- 
ration, to  tJie  PiedmonUse  population  by  Charles  Albert. 

^  These,  only  these,  are  our  grounds  of  dissent  from  Cavour,  and  it 
B  astonishing  to  me,  how  they  can  be  misinterpreted  or  abused  as 
anarchioal  in  England.  Are  you  not  free  f  are  you  not  wanting  us 
^  be  one  F  are  you  not  antagonistic  as  much  as  we  are  to  Bonapartist 
^uurpationa  ? 

**  Of  course  anything  you  will  do  towards  helping  Ghiribaldi — ^when 
fighting  for  Venice  or  Borne — with  arms  and  money,  has  my  complete 
assent  and  warm  support.  England  has  helped  the  emancipation  of 
the  South ;  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  do  the  same  for  Venice 
and  Borne.  The  dissolving  of  the  Garibaldi  Fund  Committee,  seems 
to  me  inconsutent  and  illogical. 

'^Bat  yoa  ought,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  neglect  another  agitation 
—the  agitation  we  are  now  initiating  in  Italy  for  the  withdrawal  of 
fhe  French  troops  from  Bome.  That  b  the  vital  point  for  us.  Bome 
«  now  the  focus  of  all  our  reactionary  intrigues,  and  it  is  a  base  of 
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operations  for  Louis  Napoleon  towards  the  South,  while  his  keepings 
Borne  in  his  hands,  suppresses  any  possibility  of  unity  for  our  oountry. 
It  is,  I  think,  high  time  for  England  to  see  that  the  promises  given  in 
1849  of  a  speedy  withdrawal  are  at  last  realised ;  tluit  the  non^mter^ 
ferenee  principle  shall  be  not  an  empty  word,  but  ufad.  Gould  yoo 
not  suggest  that  petitions  should  be  raised  for  that  object,  to  your 
Parliament  and  Government  ? 

''  Forgive  this  lengthy  epistle,  written  cwrretUe  cctlamo^  and  believe 
me— my  dear  Sir,  ever  yours  gratefully,  Joseph  MAZZim.'' 

It  is  always  a  good  sign  of  the  future  of  a  oountry,  when  its  women 
are  to  be  found  entering  with  all  their  hearts  into  the  cause.  The 
Lombard  mother  of  the  four  Cairoli,  who  herself  brought  her  sons  to 
Garibaldi  in  the  '59,  to  %ht  under  him  for  their  country,  has  bad  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  two  of  them,  fallen  in  battle,  yet  the  noble-bearted 
mother  does  not  seek  to  withhold  the  remaining  two  from  still  peril* 
ling  their  lives  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  Garibaldi  calls  her  the 
the  '>  Mother  of  the  Gracchi/'  A  lady  of  Pesaro  writes  on  the  28th 
Dec.,  a  very  touching  account  of  a  scene  she  witnessed, — that  of  the 
crowd  assembled  to  receive  Yictor  Emmanuel  in  that  town,  chiefly 
consisting  of  women  of  all  ages,  waiting  some  hours  with  flowers, 
torches,  and  crowns,  under  heavy  rain,  and  in  deep  mud,  but  heeding 
neither.  They  crowded  around  the  king's  carriage^  with  warn  and 
earnest  greeting,  entreating  him  with  uplifted  hands  and  moist  ^es, 
to  liberate  their  brethren  of  Borne  and  Venice.  The  lady  thoi^^t 
this  reception,  if  understood,  should  be  very  significant.  She  con- 
cludes, "  God  grant  that  they  be  not  deceived  in  him !" — ^We  bear 
that  the  very  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  if  you  now  speak  to  them  of  the 
union  of  all  Italy,  hold  up  one  finger  as  a  sign  of  its  being  their  desire. 

We  must  turn,  though  with  reluctance,  from  the  hopeiful  prospects 
of  her  final  future,  to  examine  a  little  into  the  many  serious  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  united  Italy.  Italians  have  in  some  way  come  to 
look  to  the  dynasty  of  Piedmont,  as  the  means  by  which  her  liberty 
and  unity  are  to  be  attained.  Mazzini  looked  to  it  when,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  Albert,  he  wrote  to  entreat  him  to  put  himself 
frankly  at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement,  and  to  stake  all  to  be- 
come the  King  of  Italy.  Twice  he  wrote  to  Charles  Albert  on  the 
subject,  and  twice  has  he  in  like  manner  addressed  his  son,  and  during 
last  year,  he  and  his  party  have  laboured  indefatigably  to  accomplish 
this  great  object,  although  they  have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
Government  of  Piedmont  with  the  trust  in  them  and  in  the  people  of 
Italy,  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  repose  in  a  foreign  nation  and  a 
foreign  ruler.  Garibaldi  also  sees  no  hope  for  Italy  except  in  the 
dynasty  of  Piedmont.  We  believe  he  is  right,  and  that  this  is  the 
mode  by  which  his  great  object  is  most  effectually  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  he  has  no  trust  in  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  nor  has  he  tmat  in 
the  Piedmontese  Ministry,  who  have  sold  themselves  to  Napoleon, 
and  whose  policy  is  becoming  now  rapidly  known  in  Italy  as  Fied^ 
TnorUesey  not  Italian.  The  Abbate  Yinoenzio  Gioberti,  the  origina- 
tor, and  in  his  lifetime,  the  chief  of  the  ModereUi,  and  who  was,  at 
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one  period,  Charles  Albert's  prime  minister,  was  fully  aware  that  any 
pttnotism  Count  Cavoar  possessed,  did  not  extend  beyond  Piedmont. 
We  give  his  own  words  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  to  be  foond  in  his 
^  RwfnfwamenJto  civile  (Tlialiay"  chap  5.  "  Cavour  is  not  rich  in 
that  g^us  which  is  called  tudianiby;  on  the  contrary,  his  senses, 
instincts,  acquirements,  are  foreign  to  Italy.  English  in  ideas,  French 
]&  language^  and  the  nature  of  his  lucubrations,  he  is  also  French, 
perbsps,  (rom  his  brother's  example,  and  the  customs  of  the  family. 
Cavoar,  by  means  of  his  newspaper,  and  his  own  discourses,  advising 
tgainst  the  war,  by  nourishing  the  metropolitan  jealousies  and  ftars  of 
Torin,  and  fighHng  against  the  plan  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy y  contrilmied 
not  a  little  to  the  misfoHunee  of  the  '48.''  Gioberti  afterwards  adds,  it 
is  not  rancour  that  moves  him  to  censure  Cavour.  Be  allows  he  might 
eoQtribote  to  the  redemption  of  Italy,  but  says  it  would  first  be  neces^ 
my  that  ''laying  aside  municipal  pre-occupations,  he  should  ent^ 
fivikly  and  fully  into  national  life ;  and  renounce  the  old  policy  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  paltry  ambition  of  enlarging  Piedmont, 
nstead  of  saving  Itabfy  and  should  be  persuaded  that  the  policy  for« 
merly  profitable  and  praiseworthy  to  those  who  practised  it,  would 
DOW  be,  (so  changed  are  the  times,)  of  certain  ruin  and  infamy  to  the 
aecompHoes  and  the  eoimtryJ'  These  were  the  views  of  Gioberti» 
Md  the  conduct  of  Cavour  during  the  two  past  years  of  renewed 
straggle  in  Italy,  when  carefully  considered,  do  not  show  either  that 
Gioberti  was  mistaken,  or  that  Cavour  has  yet  acquired  "  ludianity/* 
We  shall  try  to  give  proofs  of  this,  where  we  can,  quoting  the  words 
from  which  we  have  acquired  our  views  on  the  subject. 

A  correspondent  from  Milan,  3d  Dec.  1860,  writes  to  the  Popolo 
d'Ttalia  of  Naples,  **  The  Sardinian  Ministry  may  find  difficulties  it 
does  not  antidpate  in  the  Ftedmontezzaaione  of  Italy,  and  is  not,  per-^ 
haps,  aware  of  the  universal  aversion  to  its  system  in  all  the  new  prov-> 
inces,  because  that  sentiment  has  not  shown  itself  eloquent  and  thun- 
dering in  the  arena  of  the  people,  the  Piazza.  The  people  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  more  truly  and  patriotically  Italian,  and 
wiser  than  the  Piedmontese  Government,  by  patiently  and  prudently 
waiting  till  the  Government  was  strong,  to  see  whether  it  would  re- 
present Italy,  externally  with  more  honour  than  before,  and  internally 
occupy  itself  in  an  Italian  fashion.  K  the  Lombards  and  their  brothers 
<'f  the  Emilia,  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Bomagna,  have  not  made  clamorous 
reelamations  to  Government,  it  does  not  follow  that  Government  did 
not  excellently  merit  them,  but  it  is  due  to  their  love  and  reverence 
for  Italy,  to  the  sacred  vow  they  have  made  for  her  unity." 

This  correspondent  complains  of  4000  Piedmontese  being  impiegati 
(employed)  by  the  Government  in  Lombardy,  leaving  no  hope  of 
«Dployment  for  native  talent  or  worth.  He  says  they  wish  to  transfer 
the  direction  of  the  Lombard  railway  to  Turin,  and  to  merge  the 
l^mbard  cassa  centraie  in  the  cassa  generate  of  Turin,  that  they  have 
trfed  to  gain  possession  of  the  Cassa  di  Risparmio,  but  that  this  was 
pfeventcS  by  the  administrative  council,  ,though  they  did  manage 
to  impose  on  them  a  director.     "Everywhere,"  he  continues,  "a 
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Piedmoniese  eye  and  hand  have  been  introduced."  Does  not  all  this 
seem  more  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  conqueror  towards  unwilling  sub- 
jects, than  the  administration  of  new  dominions  by  the  wise  ininistem 
of  a  constitutional  king,  one  so  enthusiastically  desired  and  wdoomed 
as  was  Victor  Emmanuel  last  year  by  the  Lombards  ? 

The  Popoh  d' Italia,  of  the  12th  Dec.,  tells  us  that  ''all  peroeived 
on  the  union  of  Piedmont^  Lombardy,  the  Emilia,  and  Tuscany,  that 
the  old  laws  could  no  longer  be  sufficient.  The  Lombard  municipal 
forms,  for  example,  were  so  deep  rooted  in  the  soil,  that  even  the  band 
of  the  foreigner  had  not  been  able  to  tear  them  away.  They  were 
besides  more  liberal  than  those  of  Piedmont.  The  Battazzi  Mmistry, 
without  Parliamentary  impulse,  taking  advice  from  the  sheer  necessity 
of  things,  put  their  hands  to  a  new  municipal  arrangement,  which, 
though  liberally  out-stepping  the  ancient  Piedmontese  limits,  yet  did 
not  go  so  far  as  the  laws  beyond  the  Ticino^  causing  serious  murmurs 
among  the  Lombards.  And  Minghetti,  though  of  a  more  conservative 
intellect  than  the  ex-minister  of  AUessandria,  in  a  recent  circular  in- 
dicates new  reforms,  which  would  give  more  liberty,  more  rights,  and 
more  obligations,  to  the  municipalities.  Tuscany  offers  another  not- 
able example,  where  the  Leopoldini  code,  to  the  honour  of  an  Austrian 
prince,  goes  far  beyond  the  Piedmontese  laws  in  determining  the  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State.  Piedmont  should,  in  wisdom, 
have  made  them  her  own ;  but  instead,  Bicasoli  had  to  struggle^  (thb 
we  record  to  his  honour,  who  in  so  many  other  respects  has  deserved 
blame,)  so  as  to  preserve  Leopoldini  liberties,  at  least  in  writing.  We  thus 
see  Tuscan  self-government  continue  in  part,  and  find  in  two  provinces 
of  the  same  kingdom,  organic  laws  existing,  differing  from  each  other." 
We  need  quote  no  further,  to  make  our  intelligent  readers  aware  of  what 
should  be  the  course  of  a  judicious  government,  in  dealing  with  the  new 
provinces.  It  is  evident  there  is  no  lack  of  good  laws,  though  appar- 
ently these  laws  have  scarcely  been  brought  fairly  into  exercise. 

Naples  also  seems  to  be  admirably  supplied  with  good  laws,  but 
which  for  many  years  have  certainly  never  been  put  in  execution. 
How  have  the  Ministers  of  Piedmont  done  their  part  there,  and  how 
in  Sicily  ?  We  know  that  Garibaldi,  after  freeing  both  these  countries 
from  the  Bourbon  yoke,  found  it  expedient  to  make  a  second  retreat 
to  Caprera.  Before  doing  so,  in  giving  up  his  power  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  we  give  from  the  Precursore 
of  Palermo.  Caserta,  29th  Oct, — "  Sire,  When,  landing  on  the  Sicilian 
soil,  I  assumed  the  Dictatorship,  I  did  it  in  your  name,  and  for  you, 
noble  prince,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  Nation  are  centred.  I 
fulfil  then  a  desire  of  my  heart,  and  a  promise,  by  putting  into  your 
hands  the  power,  which,  by  all  titles,  belongs  to  you,  now  that  the 
people  of  these  provinces  have  solemnly  pronounced  for  united  Italy, 
and  for  your  rule  and  that  of  your  legitimate  descendants.  I  give  up 
to  you  the  power  over  two  millions  of  Italians,  tormented  until  re- 
cently under  a  stupid  and  ferocious  despotism,  and  for  whom  a  repair^ 
atory  government  is  henceforth  necessary.  And  this  government  they 
will  have  from  you,  whom  God  has  chosen  to  restore  the  Italian  na- 
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tiooy  to  make  it  free  and  prosperous  within,  powerful  and  respected 
without.  You  will  find  in  these  countries  a  people  docile  as  well  as 
iMSgeiU^  friends  of  order  as  tveU  as  desirous  of  liberty^  ready  for 
the  greatest  sacrifices  if  required  for  the  interests  of  their  country, 
ssd  of  a  national  goyemment.  During  the  six  months  when  I  had 
supreme  direction,  I  had  every  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  good  disposition 
and  good-will  of  this  people,  who,  with  the  aid  of  my  companions,  I 
hive  hod  the  good  fortune  to  restore — ^to  Italy,  from  which  our  tyrants 
Ittd  disjoined  them.  I  do  not  speak  of  my  government.  The  island 
of  Skdly,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  excited  there,  by  people  who  had 
Gmefiim  witiiauiy  had  civil  and  political  order  equal  to  that  of  Upper 
Italy ;  it  enjoys  unexampled  tranquillity.  Here,  on  the  continent, 
wlm  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  is  still  an  obstacle  to  us,  the  country 
is  ready  for  national  unification.  All  this,  owing  to  the  two  distin^ 
guished  patriots,  to  whom  I  confided  the  reins  of  administration. 
Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  make  one  request,  while  giving  up  to 
you  the  supreme  power  ?  /  implore  you  to  take  under  your  high  guar* 
dimshq}  those  whom  I  had  as  felloiv^labourers  in  this  great  work  of  the 
ddkeraiice  of  Southern  Italy y  and  that  you  receive  into  your  army  my 
fellow-soldiers,  who  have  merited  well  of  you  and  of  the  country. — 
lam,  Sire,  yours,  Giusbppb  Garibaldi." 

And  how  was  this  earnest  parting  request  complied  with  ?  Can  it 
be  believed  that  every  imaginable  humiliation  has  been  studiously 
inflicted  on  the  liberators  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  the  government 
which  has  been  established  by  means  of  their  victories  ?  while,  by  that 
same  government,  every  attention  was  shown  to  the  Pontifical  mer- 
cenaries ;  the  Bourbon  satellites  have  been  raised  to  important  civil 
and  military  rank  in  the  administration  ;  and  the  Neapolitan  General 
XuDziante,  has  received  a  high  appointment  in  the  Sardinian  army, 
that  of  a  general  of  division,  which,  according  even  to  the  government 
paper  U  Opinione  Nazionale,  has  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Naples ; 
II  Lampo  considering  his  nomination  an  insult  to  the  Piedmontese 
ftnny,  as  well  as  to  all  the  ten  millions  of  Neapolitans. 

We  may  give  our  readers  a  few  out  of  the  many  instances  we  have 
read,  of  the  treatment  of  the  Garibaldians,  by  th^  Farini  Government 
at  Naples.  At  the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  JPalace  of  Finance,  it  appears 
Vk  order  was  given  out  not  to  salute  the  officers  of  Garibaldi !  It  is 
also  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  guard  of  royal  lieutenancy  re- 
ceived the  order  not  to  allow  memorials  or  demands  of  Garibaldians  to 
penetrate  to  Farini,  and  not  even  to  allow  their  names  to  be  written 
down  to  have  an  audience  of  the  lieutenant.  On  the  22d  Nov.,  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  guida  on  General  Sirtori's  staff,  went  to 
the  Palazzo  Beale  with  a  note  from  Sirtori.  Having  reached  the  stair 
^hich  led  to  the  appartment  of  the  lieutenant,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
sentinel  of  regular  troops,  who  said  he  could  not  let  any  one  pass  wlio 
f^^e  the  umfortfi  of  Garibaldi  I  The  day  before,  a  major,  whose  bat- 
^^ilion  was  out  of  Naples,  came  to  expose  the  condition  of  his  soldiers, 
^bo,  having  no  pay,  were  reduced  to  great  straits.  He  was  not  ro- 
ceired  at  the  ministry  of  war,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  corpa 
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without  any  answer.  Another  singular  prohibition  was,  that^tli^ 
soldiers  of  the  southern^  as  they  call  the  Garibaldilui  army,  were  not 
to  enter  Capua.  The  men  who,  by  the  memorable  combat  of  the  Ist 
of  Oot.|  decided  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  merited  the  distinction  of 
a  highly  honourable  order  of  the  day  from  Ghiribaldi,  were  actuary  ex- 
cluded from  setting  foot  there !  And  the  prohibition  excluded  the  offi- 
cers also.  We  have  read  the  indignant  letter  of  Enrico  Albanese,  doctor 
of  division  of  the  southern  army,  addressed  to  the  director  of  the 
Popclo  cf  Italia^  in  which  he  mentions  having  gone  that  morning  to  the 
majoivgeneral  of  the  Marina,  and  that  he  met  in  the  hall  a  Ca|>tain 
Gordona,  who,  on  seeing  him,  gave  these  directions  in  a  contemptuous 
tone  to  the  guards,  "  Per  Dio,  let  no  other  Garibaldian  enter."  The 
doctor  spoke  to  him  indignantly,  and  then  sought  to  penetrate  lo^  the 
major-general,  to  complain  of  the  captain,  and  demand  reparation ; 
but  the  ushers^  though  aware  of  the  rank  he  held,  would  not  pass  his 
name.  "Now  I  reclaim,  through  the  press,"  says  the  justly  incensed 
Garibaldian,  "that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  contempt  shown  to 
those  who  have  liberated  half  of  Italy,  by  Italians,  who,  in  so  acting, 
prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  liberty,  whidi  in  great  part  they 
owe  to  our  uniform, — a  uniform  worn  by  the  hero  of  the  century,  a 
man,  with  whom  for  virtue  and  valour,  no  one  can  compare,-— ought 
to  be  highly  honoured  by  all.''  The  few  Garibaldians  who  yet  remain 
in  the  khigdom  of  Naples  are^  besides  all  this,  with  reason  displeased, 
on  finding  themselves  confused  with  the  false  camide  roesSf  who  have 
assumed  the  garb,  and  inundate  Naples,  committing  robberies  and 
murders,  enough  to  cover  any  set  of  men  with  disgrace.  A  letter 
from  a  Garibaldian,  one  of  many  officers  on  board  the  Garibaldi  man- 
of-war  sailing  from  Genoa,  complains  to  the  director  of  the  Pupolo  dt 
Italia  that  they  were  treated  on  board  as  so  much  merchandise,  their 
food  and  drink  miserable,  and  so  dirty  that  they  often  refused  it,  that 
they  were  allowed  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards,  with,  as  pillow,  any  port- 
manteau of  which  they  could  lay  hold.  Wives  of  some  of  the  offieers, 
who  were  on  board,  were  no  better  treated,  though  there  were  cabins 
unoccupied.  Some  of  the  officers  complaining  of  receiving  such  treat- 
ment, while  Government  was  paying  such  large  sums  on  their  account, 
were  answered,  that  they  were  only  volunteers,  as  if  volunteers  were  to 
be  treated  as  beasts,  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cials. These  officials  must  have  reaped  a  good  harvest^  as  Fanti  ^>ent 
fourteen  millions  in  disbanding  the  Garibaldians,  and  sending  them  to 
their  homes.  Bertani  had  only  expended  six  millions  in  sending 
30,000  soldiers  to  Garibaldi. 

When  Victor  Emmanuel  went  to  Palermo,  though  enthusiastically 
received,  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  people  were  disappointed 
that  Garibaldi  was  not  with  him,  and  that  only  two  officers  appeared 
to  represent  the  Garibaldian  army,  one  of  whom  seemed  ashamed  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  eamicia  rosia.  No  Medici,  Gosenz,  or  Bixio, 
along  with  the  king,  men  who  had  gone  with  distinction  through  the 
whole  Sicilian  campaign.  The  Impero  Itdliarto  speaks  thiu  of  the 
royal  decree  about  the  Garibaldians^ — *<  We  grieve  over  the  royal  de-* 
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cree  of  the  20th  current,  as  io  reading  it  attentively,  we  draw  these 
oondaaiona,  — Fint^  The  officer  of  the  southern  army  is  considered 
bebw  the  one  of  the  regular  army,  so  that  accepting  him  into  it  is 
domg  him  an  honour.  Secondly j  Tiiat  the  word  of  General  Garibaldi, 
valuable  when  giving  a  kingdom  to  Victor  £mmanuel,  is  worth  zero 
ia  Darning  officers.  Thirdly^  A  brevet  of  the  ministry  of  the  Dictator 
b  worth  xero.  Fourthly,  Though  admitted  to  the  commission  of  the 
l^kh  Nov.,  a  Garibaidian  officer  ia  still  a  fiibutter,  and  still  not  to 
eoopire  with  an  officer  of  the  re^^vlar  army.  General  Sirtori,  why 
aeeept  the  office  of  commanding  the  southern  army  ?  You  knew  their 
<lfliin,  you  knew  also  their  rights.  Why  not  a  word  of  protestation 
IB  bekalf  of  the  body  to  which  you  belong  ?  General,  one  day,  when 
luatory  shall  relate  the  events  of  tlie  day,  and  ask  what  efforts  you 
kte  Bade  for  the  rights  of  the  southern  army,  what  will  you  reply  ? 
If  one  day  the  hero  of  Gaprera  shall  ask  you,  where  is  my  army,  where 
»s  my  brave  men  !  what  will  you  answer  ?  General,  tidce  heed  that 
your  high  office  be  not  remembered  alone  by  your  signature  placed 
wider  certain  orders  of  the  day."  A  royal  decree  of  three  montlis 
>go  appointed  medab  to  be  distributed  among  the  Garibaldians  who 
had  iMen  distinguished  for  military  valour.  The  commandant  of  each 
corps  was  immediately  desired  to  submit  his  proposals  on  the  subject, 
ud  it  was  done ;  honourable  mention  also  being  made  of  the  dead, 
hat  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  all,  the  decree  of  the  king  in  tliis 
puticuhur,  like  the  decrees  of  the  Dictator,  became  a  dead  letter ;  and 
while  the  aoldieiss  of  the  regular  army,  whose  campaigns  began  when 
^ttibaldi  entered  Naples,  have  seen  their  names  published  in  the  offi- 
<^  journals,  the  brave  (Garibaldians  still  await  a  tribute  of  national 
gntitude.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sirtori,  who  was  with  Garibaldi 
iu  sU  his  perils,  should  thus  neglect  his  duty  to  the  followers  of  Gari- 
lialdi,  now  under  his  command.  Besides  this,  he  seems  of  late  to  have 
foUowed  the  example  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  making  him- 
seif  inaccessible  to  the  Garibaldians. 

Garibaldi  had  appointed  Federico  Delia  Monica  to  organise  a  bat- 
t^jioQ  at  Salerno.  It  was  hardly  announced  to  the  public,  when  every- 
thing was  done  to  hinder  its  formation.  He  was  denied  quarters  when 
thoe  were  four  vacant,  and  he  was  constantly  accused  of  anarchy, 
vhile^  to  hinder  his  proceedings,  they  tried  to  move  him  from  place  to 
phoe.  He  persevered,  however,  in  his  work.  On  the  Idth  Dec.,  in 
the  evening,  the  national  guard  of  Salerno  was  called  under  arms. 
'^^  were  told  that  a  battalion  of  Beraaglim  had  gone  from  Naples  to 
^etii,  where  Monica's  battalion  was  forming,  and  had  disarmed  the 
^  of  them  who  had  arms,  seacched  them,  burned  their  papers,  and 
aQthit  was  in  their  quarters.  The  inhabitants  of  Salerno  were  in- 
dignant, but  the  ddiberation  ended  in  the  national  guard  dissolving 
>o>d  dispersing.  Thus  was  prevented  the  forming  of  a  battalion  of 
800  men.  Is  it  in  this  manner  the  five  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
tte  to  be  collected,  whom  Gkiribaldi  hopes  to  find  in  March?  The 
UoTemment  of  Piedmont,  while  impeding  the  volunteer  movement  to 
^  aknost^  seems  most  unaccountably  and  culpably  to  neglect  its  own 
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military  preparations  for  the  war  which  must  be  impending.  It  » 
supposed  they  are  doing  this  purposely,  as  an  excuse  for  another  in* 
tervention  of  the  French  in  Lomlmrdy,  if  war  breaks  out  with  Austria. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  General  MacMahon  is  to  occupy 
Lombardy  with  an  army  this  spring.  The  French  are  making  great 
preparations  of  war,  both  milita^  and  naval,  and  so  are  other  nations ; 
all  apparently  except  the  Italians ! 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  cruelly  disturbed  by  reactionary 
movements,  the  Bourbonist  party  being  encouraged  by  ^e  long  pro- 
tracted defence  of  Gaeta,  which  was  made  practicable,  only  by  the 
protecting  presence  of  the  French  navy,  under  Barbier  de  Tinan. 
Kot  only  have  they  been  receiving  this  protection,  but  French  vessels 
have  been  supplying  the  garrison  with  provisions,  and  also  with  abund- 
ance of  ammunition.  At  the  end  of  Nov.,  they  were  expecting  from 
Toulon  six  cannon  of  large  calibre.  But  still  more  extraordinary  it 
is  to  hear,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  Dec.,  a  large  French  veaael 
of  war  actually  left  the  port  of  Naples,  and  carried  to  Gaeta,  besides 
an  immense  quantity  <^  all  sorts  of  food,  120  live  cattle !"  ''  These 
things,"  says  the  Fopolo  cP  Italia,  ^*  inspire  astonishment  and  distrust. 
We  ask,  what  means  the  siege  of  Gaeta  ? — and  can  only  reply, — It  ia 
a  means  of  making  our  soldiers  suffer,  grow  sick,  and  sometimes  die. 
Let  the  government  dissipate  our  mistake,  if  it  can  prove  it  suoh.''  A 
correspondent  of  the  Giomale  di  Verona,  writing  from  Bome  on  the 
14th  Dec.,  mentions  a  number  of  French  troops,  perhaps  2000,  as 
assembling  and  concentrating  at  Cistema,  a  moderate  distance  from 
Rome,  and  also  from  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  As  the  population  have 
been  and  are  remarkably  pacific,  and  scarcely  amount  to  1700  inhabi- 
tants,  it  cannot  be  to  repress  them,  nor  to  oppose  an  eventual  Pied- 
montese  invasion,  as  the  authoritative  interposition  of  Napoleon  is 
sufficient  to  keep  Cialdioi  in  check.  The  thought  naturally  arises, 
therefore,  that  this  body  is  destined  to  cross  the  frontier.  A  very  short 
period,  the  correspondent  adds,  must  prove  whether  this  conjecture  be 
well  founded  or  not.  In  Nov.,  French  vessels  transported  Neapolitan 
troops  from  Gaeta  to  the  Roman  States,  where  they  surrendered  to 
General  Guyon.  They  arrived  with  their  arms,  and  even  bringing 
pieces  of  artillery  mounted  on  carriages.  Numbers  have  heea  also  let 
loose  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  have  been  greatly  assisting 
the  re-action,  besides  pillaging  and  abusing  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Everywhere  re-action  has  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the 
priests,  and  the  recal  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Riario  Sforza  by 
Farini  (by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  Neapolitans),  has  greatly  facili- 
tated disturbances.  He  was  banisl^d  by  Garibaldi,  soon  after  he 
entered  Naples,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  government. 
He  returned  on  the  30th  Nov.  6ome  few  houses  illuminated,  but 
removed  their  lights,  on  the  menace  of  the  populace.  On  the  1st  Dec 
a  multitude  of  popolani  went  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  archqnscopal 
palace,  carrying  a  great  tricolor  Italian  banner,  which  they  planted  at 
the  cardinals  gate,  along  with  pictures  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel, some  shouting,  and  others  giving  their  applause  to  the  names 
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of  Garibikii  and  Italy.  They  asked  for  the  benediction  of  the  prelate, 
ud  some  acknowledgment  from  him  of  the  existing  government.  He 
appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  balcony,  but  refused  in  an  irritating 
maimer  to  grant  either  of  their  requests.  On  their  becoming  violent 
in  CQasequence,  and  the  police  having  probably  given  him  a  private 
bat,  he  appeared  again,  and  a  bust  of  Victor  Emmanuel  having  pre- 
Woasly  been  placed  on  the  balcony,  he  with  his  own  hands  lighted 
candles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  blessing. 
T)w  recal  of  this  man  has  been  most  injudicious  and  unpopular,  and 
it  iiwell  understood  he  is  still  intriguing  for  the  Bourbons.  He  is 
lUowed  by  the  councUior  superintendent  of  worship  to  collect  money 
/or the  Pope;  who  shows  his  gratitude  by  issuing  an  authoritative 
BttDdate  from  the  Sacred  Penitentiary,  of  the  16th  Nov.,  giving  to  the 
eudinal  and  bishops  of  Naples,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  powers  of 
Absolring  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion  against  papal 
dominion,  or  who  have  given  their  vote  to  make  Italy  one  under  one 
^»  or  who  have  violated  the  immunity  of  the  Church,  provided  they 
?ive  signs  of  repentance,  and  make  oath  of  entire  obedience  to  the  Holy 
^  and  do  penance  as  the  absolving  confessors  may  appoint.  Much 
tbe  same  regulatimi  as  regards  ecclesiastics  who  have  so  sinned ;  and 
vlule  soldiers  who  have  so  acted  are  absolved  on  immediately  deserting 
the  banners  under  which  they  were  enrolled^  and  abstaining  from  hostility 
to  the  sublets  or  soldiers  of  a  legitimate  prince^  &c.,  unless  by  so  doing 
^  imperil  their  own  lives :  officers  and  those  in  commaAd  are  ex- 
cepted, as  they  can  desert  without  peril,  and  therefore  can  only  receive 
^lotion,  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiary. 

From  I^ciano,  Aquila,  and  Salerno,  we  have  read  serious  accounts 
oi  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  one  letter  of  the  18th  Dec.  men- 
tioning an  Urbano  chief  belonging  to  Eboli,  who  had  been  disarmed 
^y  Garibaldi's  government,  but  obtained  permission  from  that  of 
Farini,  to  have  gun,  pistol,  and  bludgeon.  His  renown  had  eclipsed  in 
the  way  of  atrocity  that  of  most  others  in  the  Bourbon  service.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  in  1848  and  '49,  he  caused  the  beards  of  those  he 
vnsted  to  be  torn  out.  While  re-action  has  been  thus  active,  the 
goTernment  of  Farini  seemed  as  if  it  slept  on  a  bed  of  roses,  feeling 
apparently  the  greatest  security,  and  arming  its  enemies ;  so  that,  to 
hare  permission  to  bear  arms,  there  was  nothing  better  than  the  proof  of 
lacing  known  and  experienced  Bourbonists  1  Though  the  government 
^  been  so  supine  and  timorous,  if  not  false  to  the  country,  we  are 
f^irpi^sed  to  find  sometimes  great  spirit  and  determination  shown  by  the 
inhabitants.  Monsignor  F.  Luigi  Filippi  had  been  absent  from  his 
^^iooese  of  Aquila  from  hatred  of  Garibaldi's  government.  The  people 
^dressed  a  letter  to  him,  saying  he  might  return,  on  conditions  of 
adhering  to  the  new  government,  and  calling  on  his  priests  and  peur- 
o«ki  to  do  the  same.  They  honestly  told  him,  that  k  he  would  not 
^  thus,  he  must  not  complain  if  the  people  of  Aquila  were  no  longer 
to  look  on  him  as  their  pastor.  Farini  removed  ^om  Calabria  Ultra, 
Bemi,  a  laborious  and  useful  administrator.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  one 
of  the  few  in  the  Bourbon  govornment  who  continued  just  and  honest. 
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In  his  stead  was  placed  Riola,  who  had  been  a  successful  advocate,  but 
left  the  law,  and  rose  under  the  Bourbons  to  be  a  superintendent,  and 
was  an  intimate  of  the  commissary  De  Amato,  and  devoted  to  Ferdin- 
and II. 

The  accounts  of  the  situation  of  Naples  under  Farini  were  very  un- 
aatisfisotory.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Moderati  to  Garibaldi,  says  one 
of  the  Italian  papers,  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  the  complete 
delusion  which,  since  their  accession  to  power,  had  succeeded  their 
promises,  has  occasioned  discontent.  The  series  of  errors  daily  com- 
mitted by  the  Moderates,  the  absurdities  of  the  governors,  the  avidity, 
venality,  and  turpitude  of  their  creatures  is  such,  and  so  extensive, 
that  those  who  see  furthest  can  scarce  view  them  as  the  errors  of  men 
who  have  already  governed  other  provinces,  and  rather  attribute  iheae 
disorders  to  a  preconceirted  plan  among  certain  ministers  and  certain 
foreign  sovereigns.  A  fear  circulates  through  Naples,  that  by  dint  of 
errors  they  wish  to  make  possible  even  the  idtimate  rule  of  a  Ludano 
Murat. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  how  for  a  long  time  the  theatres  have 
been  the  scene  of  strong  demonstration  of  feeling  as  r^ards  QaribaldL 
The  Teatro  Nwjvo  was  closed  by  the  police  on  the  dd  Dec.,  because 
every  night  they  played  and  sung  the  hymn  of  Garibaldi,  which  the 
spectators  always  loudly  and  furiously  applauded.  Three  thousand 
citizens  by  main  force  made  it  be  opened,  and  the  playhouse  was 
turned  into  an  academy  for  oratory.  Discourses  and  patriotic  deda- 
matory  poetry  were  pronounced.  Weary  of  shouting,  they  at  last  left 
the  theatre^  and  proceeded  by  the  Yia  Toledo.  Having  come  to  the 
Monteoliveto,  a  company  of  Piedmontese  soldiers  barred  the  way, 
crossing  their  bayonets.  The  citizens  rushed  out  behind  the  soldiers, 
by  a  narrow  way,  continuing  to  shout,  '*  Viva  Garibaidil  viva  ritaiia! 
abbasso  Farini^  Cavour,  and  all  the  enemies  of  Garibaldi!"  The  national 
guard  hurried  thither,  and  the  troops  enclosed  the  people  between  two 
hedges  of  bayonets,  but  dared  not  charge,  although  the  people  cried, 
*'  awc^  with  Uie  new  soldiers"  Woe,  if  a  shot  had  been  fired,  or  if  the 
the  bayonet  of  a  soldier  had  wounded  a  Neapolitan !  The  attitude  of 
the  great  assembkge  was  alarmingly  serious.  Both  sides  remained 
firm,  till  the  national  guard  obtained  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers,  when 
the  people  dispersed  on  their  own  affiiirs,  crying  stUl,  ^  Viva  OarihakU  ! 
ahbasso  Cavour  I  fuori  i  nemici  di  OembakUr  On  Saturday  the  8th 
Dec.,  there  was  a  great  demonstration  at  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  It  had 
been  decreed  and  was  announced,  that  the  hymn  of  Garibaldi  was  not 
to  be  played.  The  audience,  in  spite  of  the  announcement,  insisted  on 
having  it,  and  as  the  musicians  were  inexoraUe,  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
confunon  was  the  consequence.  Silvio  Spaventa,  minister  of  police, 
afterwards  reproved  Signer  Petrelli,  one  of  the  commissionen  of  police^ 
for  not  having  employed  the  troops  to  quell  the  disturbanoe  at  San  Gario 
that  evening.  Fetrelli  answered,  it  was  his  duty  to  avoid,  not  to  foment, 
collisions.  On  Spaventa  desiring  him  to  go  and  justify  himself  to  the 
prefect,  he  answered,  he  would  justify  himself  to  no  man,  but  give  in 
bb  resignation ;  which  he  did. 
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In  eonneotioii  apparently  with  the  same  matter,  we  oonie  next  to 
tvo  anests,  whioli  have  filled  the  whole  of  Naples  with  indignation, 
and  have  stirred  up  the  whole  press,  with  but  two  exceptions,  to  vigo- 
row  protestations  against  such  renewal  of  the  old  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bourbons.  The  same  Giuseppe  Libertiui,  who  wrote  the 
noble  letter  to  Ghiribaldi,  declining  the  post  of  governor  of  the  banks, 
though  laerative,  because  he  believed  he  could  serve  his  country  best 
wli3e  not  holding  office,  received  on  the  13th  Dec.,  a  visit  towards 
ttght  St  night  from  the  inspector  of  police  De  Grasia,  who  went  ac- 
eoopimed  by  two  guards  in  disguise.  He  announced  himself  as  a 
fiieod  whom  Libertini  had  formerly  benefited,  and  said  he  was  sent 
bf  the  lieutenant-general  (Farini),  who  wished  to  communicate  some- 
t^g  nigent.  Libertini  having  no  suspicion,  went  with  him.  De 
GfsitB,  on  the  way,  told  him  the  lieutenant  was  at  that  time  at  the 
presidency,  and  that  the  entrance  from  the  Yia  Toledo  being  closed, 
tfae^  must  enter  by  the  prefecture.  Having  introduced  him  into  the 
hall  of  the  prefect,  De  Grazia  immediately  disappeared,  and  Libertini 
to  his  surprise  found  he  was  in  arrest,  and  that  this  deception  had  been 
made  use  of  to  take  him  to  prison  1  No  mandate  of  arrest  from  the 
judicial  authorities  was  shown  him.  At  two  o'clock  after  midnight  of 
the  following  night,  Francesco  Calicchio  was  arrested  by  an  inspector, 
two  policemen,  and  four  soldiers  of  the  line.  Thirty-six  hours  after 
hb  arrest,  Libertini  asked  to  speak  to  the  prefect,  and  demanded  of 
him  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  and  the  prefect,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
ansirered,  he  did  not  knowl  Libertini  made  a  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  proceeding.  The  prefect  sent  Signer  D' Avina,  a  com- 
missioner of  police,  to  examine  Libertini ;  who,  saying  he  found  no- 
thing to  legalise  so  arbitrary  an  arrest,  was  taxed  with  weakness. 
''Sirs,''  replied  D'Avina,  '*I  find  my  strength  in  the  laws,  not  in  sol- 
diers. If  this  principle  does  not  agree  with  yours,  I  have  the  honour 
of  immediately  presenting  to  you  my  resignation."  On  the  16th  Dec., 
soother  commissioner  resigned  in  these  terms :  '*  To  the  CouncUlor  of 
Lieutenancy  of  Police.  Having  read  in  the  GuMmale  OfficicUe  my  ap- 
pointment as  inspeot(H*  of  police,  I  give  in  my  resignation,  not  desiring 
to  make  myself  an  accomplice  of  arbitary  actions.  Salvatore  Calicchio/' 
—The  resignations  of  Petrelli,  Calicchio,  and  D'Avina  were  followed 
hy  diat  of  the  prefect  of  police,  Filippo  de  Blasiis,  on  the  19th.  He 
wrote  that  on  account  of  the  business  at  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  the 
commissioner  Petrelli  having  been  reprimanded  by  Spaventa  for  not 
catting  in  the  troops,  he  felt  himself  equally  deserving  of  reprimand, 
aod  therefore  resigned.  Though  D'Avina  and  Petrelli  had  resigned, 
t^r  were  ditmisHd  two  days  after  by  the  government.  Public  opi- 
nion showed  itself  however,  by  all  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
oovding  to  eall  or  leave  their  cards  both  at  the  houses  of  these  two 
Ben,  and  also  at  that  of  the  ex-prefect  of  police,  to  show  their  esteem 
for  their  independence  and  courage.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th 
Dec.,  libertini  and  Calicchio  were  set  free.  The  day  previous, 
tbey  were  questioned  by  Ungaro,  judge  of  instruction,  who  asked  Li- 
Wtitti  if  he  knew  or  suspected  the  cause  of  his  arrest.     He  replied  in 
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the  negative.  The  judge  then  told  him  he  was  aocosed  of  promoting 
the  demonstrations  at  8iin  Carlo  on  the  8th,  Libertini  having  been 
present.  Libertini  replied,  that  for  twelve  years  he  had  conspired  for 
liberty  against  despotism ;  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  again ;  but, 
while  declaring  himself  ready  for  revolution  in  favour  of  the  laws,  and 
for  the  love  of  liberty,  he  had  never  participated^  nor  ever  would,  in 
disturbances  leading  to  nothing ;  that  if  he  was  accidentally  present, 
such  a  scene  only  caused  him  amusement;  that  he  had  certainly 
laughed  much  at  San  Carlo.  Being  asked  why  he  had  whispered 
that  evening  to  a  Garibaldian,  (this  seems  the  formidable  foundation 
of  the  accusation),  he  said  he  had  spoken  that  evening  to  many  Grari- 
baldiansy  but  of  much  more  serious  matters  1  So  ended  the  dialogue ; 
but  this  showed  the  desire  of  the  authorities,  if  they  could,  to  lower 
Libertini  in  general  opinion,  by  making  it  supposed  he  was  mixed  up 
in  such  a  disturbance.  Libertini  asked  for  provisional  liberty,  and  the 
judge  promised  it  should  be  immediate.  Liberty,  however,  was  not 
immediate,  as  promised  by  the  judge,  it  was  only  granted  the  following 
day  from  the  arbitrary  detention  of  the  police,  just  as  might  have 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons. 

During  their  imprisonment,  there  were  petitions  to  the  king,  ad* 
dresses  to  Farini,  protests  to  the  police,  while  the  narrow  chamber 
allotted  to  them  was  constantly  filled  with  fifteen  or  twenty  people  of 
all  views,  not  afraid  of  compromising  themselves  by  visiting  men  ar- 
rested so  evidently  from  political  rancour.  This  commotion  was  com- 
municated to  all  the  organs  of  the  press,  which  all,  great  or  small,  serious 
or  humorous,  moderate  or  radical,  ministerial  or  opposition,  had  but  one 
language  in  reproving  this  deceptive  action.  As  we  write,  we  have  before 
us  extracts  on  the  subject  from  L'lndipendente^  II  Paeae,  La  Pietra  lu' 
female^  La  PessimigtOy  II  Mundo  NuovOj  II  Lampo,  II  Pungolo,  Che  Tuoni^ 
La  voce  Popolm-ty  L'Arlecchino,  II  Popolo  d'ltalia^  all  Neapolitan  papers, 
and  from  the  provinces  L' Italia  Salentina.  Of  these  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Peseimiaia: — ^'The  arrest  of  Signer  Libertini  is  one 
of  those  unconstitutional  acts,  shameful  and  prejudicial  to  our  national 
cause.  It  is  incredible.  When  we  knew  it  we  could  not  believe  that 
our  government  could  attain  to  such  injustice.  We  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Signer  Libertini,  but  we  are  grieved  at  heart  to  see  one 
of  the  most  generous  martyrs  for  Italian  independence  imprisoned  by 
those,  for  the  liberty  and  power  of  whom  he  has  co-operated  with  the 
other  magnanimous  defenders  of  our  rights  and  security.  It  is  a  fact 
that  covers  us  with  shame  in  the  presence  of  European  liberalism,  and 
makes  us  foresee  some  things  which  ought  to  remain  for  ever  concealed. 
Let  such  proceedings  be  soon  remedied.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  or- 
der and  concord.  We  wish  this  zeal  of  party  were  more  Italian  and 
directed  against  the  real  political  disturbers,  and  not  against  those  whose 
political  faith  is  known  to  the  country,  and  sanctioned  by  long  martyr- 
dom and  sacrifices."  II  Mondo  Nttovo  does  not  spare  its  bhune : — 
"  The  councillors  of  lieutenancy  wish  to  remain  firm  in  their  posts, 
every  thing  disturbs  them,  every  thing  alarms  them,  consequently  they 
act  with  arbitrary  violence  and  illegality,  .  .  .  but  what  was  the  sys- 
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tern  of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  saccessors  ?  why  were  they  so  much 
blamed,  and  why  did  th^  fall  T  II  Lampo  of  the  2l8t  Dec.,  says  :— 
''All  the  Neapolitan  press  is  unanimous  in  condemning  the  arbitrary 
acts  committed  lately  by  the  police.  The  best  men  in  the  prefecture 
give  in  their  resignations ;  who,  we  say,  is  this  Signor  Spaventa,  who 
remains  isolated,  immovable,  like  Jove  thundering  at  his  post,  defying 
public  opinion  ?  We  hope  Signori  Libertini  and  Galicchio,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  rights,  and  supported  by  public  opinion,  may  use  all 
legal  measures  to  obtain  justice  for  the  wicked  abuse  of  which  they 
are  lietima.  The  times  of  Pechenada  and  of  Ajossa  are  past ;  those 
^ho  govern  should  be  the  first  to  observe  the  laws ;  the  Plebiscite  im- 
poses it  on  them.  In  conclusion,  public  opinion  has  pronounced  almost 
onaiiimoualy  against  the  local  government  as  inept  and  arbitrary;"  In 
another  article : — *'  Is  Councillor  Spaventa,  often  the  victim  of  Bour- 
bon insolence  and  tyranny,  to  exercise  the  same  in  his  tiun  ?  We  may 
indeed  then  despair  of  men  and  of  liberty !"  In  the  Pvngolo  we  find : — 
*^  The  other  evening  Signor  Libertini  was  arrested.  The  facts  as  stated 
by  the  Popolo  d'ltalia  show  art  and  deception  worthy  of  the  old  Bour* 
bon  police,  not  the  conduct  of  a  national  government,  which  should  act 
with  open  face  and  lofty  brow,  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  rights 
and  duties.  .  •  .  We  ask  the  government,  and  especially  the  coun- 
cillor and  prefect  of  police,  to  explain  this  action.  We  do  not  know 
Signor  Libertini — we  are  certainly  not  his  political  friends — ^but  we 
are  citizens,  jealous  of  liberty,  especially  of  individual  liberty,  the  basis 
of  all  others,  and  think  that  in  defending  it,  all  citizens  should  be 
united.  Above  this  liberty  we  know  only  the  laws,  therefore  we 
wish  for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  laws  intact  and  intangible. 
We  do  not  tolerate  attacks  being  made  upon  them."  In  the  Italia 
Sakntinay  a  pr6vincial  paper,  is  the  following : — "  Why  was  Libertini 
arrested  2  This  is  the  question  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  who  love  the  manly  virtues  of  Libertini,  and  they 
can  scarce  believe  it  a  report  worthy  of  credit.  The  public  grieve 
over  this  arbitrary  action.  A  protest  from  Lecce  covered  by  thousands 
of  signatures,  invokes  due  reparation  for  theur  countryman  Libertini, 
and  expresses  to  government  their  opinion  of  these  illegal  proceedings, 
and  that  the  agents  of  the  new  police  are  imitating  the  treacherous 
<!onduet  on  which  all  Europe  made  war,  and  by  which  Francis  11.  lost 
bis  dominions." 

Befwe  turning  to  another  subject,  we  propose  refreshing  the  memories 
of  otir  readers,  with  an  extract  from  Cavour's  answer,  24th  November, 
to  Mr  Edwin  James'  proposal  about  the  Haheas  Corpus,  as  it  is  much 
C(Hnmented  on  by  the  Neapolitan  press.  He  says,  "  I  know  well  the 
importance  of  this  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  and  rejoice  to  assure 
yon  we  have  already  made  great  progress  in  that  direction.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  condition  of  our  law,  every  man  arrested,  ought  in 
the  course  of  six  hours  to  be  examined  by  some  judicial  authority,  who, 
fkcoofding  to  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  precedent,  either  commands  the 
immediate  liberation  of  the  accused,  with  or  without  bail,  or  continues 
the  arrest,  at  the  same  time  taking  suitable  steps  to  have  him  immedi- 
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ately  judged.      Every  illegal  arrest  subjects  the  functionary  concerned 
in  it  to  an  inquiry  and  punishment." 

We  must  here  mention  the  case  of  a  certain  unfortunate  ZamUaiK^i, 
who,  when  Garibaldi  started  on  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  went  with 
him.  Garibaldi  set  him  ashore  on  the  continent  with  troops,  and  in- 
structions to  enter  the  Roman  States  aggressively,  Zambianchi 
obeyed ;  he  and  his  men  fought  bravely,  but  were  overpowered,  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  This  happened  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  tried 
and  acquited,  but  in  face  of  the  acquittal  he  was  taken  back  to  prison, 
where  he  has  been  ever  since.  From  time  to  time  he  makes  a  protest 
to  the  governors,  but  Count  Cavour  is  deaf  alike  to  hb  appeals  for 
justice,  and  for  a  less  inhuman  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  jailors. 

With  the  knowledge  we  have  attained  of  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment in  Naples,  we  feel  no  surprise  that  throughout  the  Neapoli- 
tan dominions  Cavour's  Ministry  should  not  be  in  good  repute.  Since 
the  elections  have  begun  we  hear  of  a  deputation  from  the  province  of 
Bari  to  a  Signer  Nisca,  ex-emi^e  and  prison  companion  of  Pocrio  after- 
wards Professor  of  the  University  of  Pisa.  They  offbred  him  the 
candidature  of  the  town  of  Bari,  which  he  accepted  with  gratitude. 
But  they  said,  they  wished  first  his  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs; 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  Cavourian  ?  *'  Most  certainly  I  am,*' 
answered  Nisca,  "  and  every  good  Italian  ought  to  be  so  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  M.  de  Cavour  can  alone  rescue  Italy  from  her  difficulties, 
political,  diplomatic,  and  military."  **  Very  well,  Sir,**  replied  the  de- 
putation with  one  voice,  "  you  cannot  be  our  representative."  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Popolo  d* Italia  writes  from  Bari  on  the  6th  January, 
that  though  escaping  reaction  there,  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  all 
men  of  independant  spirit  thinking  reaction  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
has,  if  not  fomented,  certainly  been  tolerated  by  Government ;  Farini 
being  inspired  by  Cavour,  Cavour  by  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  wishes 
all  should  now  perceive,  are  to  show  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  that 
Italy  is  agitated  by  intestine  wars,  and  is  incapable  of  ruling  herself 
by  unity.  "Must  she  therefore  undergo  the  poisonous  process  of 
confederation,"  asks  the  writer.  "  These  two  personages  who  work  for 
love  of  themselves  aUme^  would  fain  persuade  us  nothing  can  be  done 
that  is  not  conducted  by  them.  We  have  much  cause  for  discomfort, 
but  God  has  shown  us  by  a  series  of  portentous  events,  that  our  liberty 
is  written  in  Heaven  in  letters  of  gold.  God,  who  made  Italy  the 
mother  of  Garibaldi,  will  conduct  us  safely  into  portP*  Lecoe, 
Libertini's  birthplace,  has  chosen  him  as  deputy  along  with  Gbiribaldi. 

A  letter  from  Milan,  29th  Dec.,  says,  ''The  surprise  caused  at 
Naples  by  the  abuse  of  power,  shows  the  ignorance  there  of  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  it  in  the  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  Lombardy.  Last 
March  the  Piedmontese  Questors  imprisoned  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  had  promoted  the  popular  commemoration  of  the  five 
days  for  no  other  reason  than  their  being  democrats !  This  is  done  when- 
ever they  fear  our  becoming  infiuential  with  the  people,  whom  they  wish 
to  keep  ignorant  of  their  rights." 

The  elections  are  now  an  anxious  consideration  in  Italy,  and  we  rejoice 
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to  find  tbat  in  Naples,  liberals  differing  in  their  views  in  other  respects 
are  oniting  for  the  elections,  in  the  cause  of  unity.  This  may  prove 
the  commeneement  of  a  similar  combination  throughout^taly,  and  there 
is  much  need  of  it,  as  the  government  of  Cavour,  however  inactive  in 
suppressing  clerical  intrigue  and  reaction,  has  shown  itself  most  active 
in  UBiBg  aU  means  lawful  and  unlawful  to  secure  a  majority  in  its  favour 
in  ihe  Parliament,  and  it  is  supposed,  it  was  to  impede  liberal  exertions, 
that  th^  arrested  Libertini  and  Calicchio.  On  the  5th  Dec.  they 
write  from  Avelino  that  Cavourian  emissaries  were  already  busy  there, 
preparing  ground  for  the  elections,  that  the  public  feeling  was  against 
tiiem,  especially  that  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  much  irritated 
at  being  disarmed  in  the  midst  of  the  reaction !  The  people  there 
publicly  tore  the  programme  of  the  Cavourian  committee,  containing 
tbe  names  of  Ciocone,  Poerio,  and  Imbriani.  The  latter,  a  native  of 
tbe  province,  was  popular  and  esteemed,  and  even  considered  there  as 
a  martyr^  till  it  was  found  his  martyrdom  consisted  in  being  at  Turin, 
and  studying  the  political  doctrines  of  Cavour.  A  small  pamphlet  we 
ttoderetand  has  been  lately  published  by  Brofferio,  giving  an  account 
of  a  visit  he  paid  last  year  to  the  Emilia  and  Tuscany,  and  of  the  in- 
trigues and  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  government,  to  bring  them 
eotirdy  into  their  power.  This  looks  unfavourable  for  the  success  of 
liberals  in  tbe  elections  this  year  in  Central  Italy.  Farini's  government 
snow  an  at  end  in  Naples,  Prince  Carignan  having  arrived  to  take  his 
place  with  the  Cavaliere  Nigra  as  his  adviser.  We  cannot  think 
there  is  much  prospect  of  amendment  of  administration,  as  Nigra  wc 
hear  does  nothing  independent  of  his  patron  Cavour.  Since  Plombieres 
he  has  known  all  that  has  passed  between  Cavour  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
being  the  charge  daffaxrts  between  them.  His  appointment  is  there- 
fore approved  at  the  Tuileries.  Spaventa's  name  given  in  our  papers  as 
still  in  the  Ministry  and  still  at  the  head  of  Police,  bodes  no  good. 
Already  have  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  m  masae  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  retaining,  and  in  the  very  same  office,  the  man  who  was 
chiefly  ^  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Farini  minbtry ;  but  as  yet  there 
appears  no  intention  of  dismissing  him. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Sicily.  In  our  former  article,  we  told  that  in 
the  appointments  there,  as  in  Naples,  Cavour  had  selected  the  enemies 
of  Garibaldi.  We  then  gave  some  account  of  La  Farina.  We  are 
now  able  to  do  the  same  as  regards  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  Mar-» 
quia  Masnmo  Cordero  de  Montezemolo.  He  belonged,  originally,  to 
the  democratic  party,  but  changed  during  the  ministry  of  D' Azeglio, 
vid  was  fluctuating  in  his  views.  Under  Ratazzi,  (after  Cavour's 
temporaiy  resignation  in  the  '59,)  he  was  made  governor  of  Nice, 
and  at  that  time  expressed  his  horror  at  its  being  supposed  possible 
Nice  could  he  separated  from  Italy ;  but  on  Count  Cavour's  return 
to  power,  he  continued  Governor,  and  allowed  the  transfer  to  be  made 
inder  his  very  eyes,  and  without  opposition.  For  his  docility  he  was 
recompensed  by  being  transferred  to  Ravenna,  then  to  Brescia.  The 
Ii^dieahre  Breseiana  informs  us  that  his  government  there,  was  in 
general  inert  and  profoundly  apathetic,  and  indifferent  to  the  interests 
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of  Uie  oountry.  The  only  exertion  he  seems  to  have  nkade,  was  m 
reappointing  a  paroccOf  (parish  priest)  in  Adro,  who  had  been  so  ut- 
terly disliked  by  his  parishioners,  thfut  the  very  Austrians,  to  preserve 
order,  had  removed  him.  This  reappointment  he  immediately  found 
it  necessary  to  cancel,  in  consequence  of  k  rising  of  the  people. 
The  Indieatore  concludes : — **  This  judgment  (of  his  incapacity),  is  so 
unanimous,  that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  among  us,  to  whcUever  party  ke 
belongs^  who  does  not  share  it.'*  Such  is  the  man  who  was  moved 
from  Brescia  to  Palermo,  to  be  the  governor  of  Sicily.  He  arrived 
on  the  2d  Dec.,  as  also  La  Farina,  and  Cordova,  (both  of  whom  had 
been  banished  by  Garibaldi.)  There  was  some  difficulty  in  formings 
his  government,  as  none  were  inclined  to  act  with  Cordova  and  La 
Farina.  At  the  same  period  Victor  Emmanuel  was  at  Palermo,  and 
the  Plebiscite  was  presented  to  the  elected  king  by  Mordini,  the  pro- 
dictator;  432,053  wished  for  Italy  one  and  indivisible  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  constitutional  king,  and  his  legitimate  descendants ;  and 
against  this  voted  677.  Victor  Emmanuel  immediately  published  a 
decree  naming  Massimo  Cordero  de  Montezemolo  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Sicilian  provinces.  At  the  same  time  General  Fanti  issued  a 
decree,  signed  by  the  king,  suppressing  the  ministry  of  war  of  Sicilj, 
and  making  all  dependent  on  Fanti  himself  as  general  minister  of  war. 
This  decree,  though  acted  on,  was  not  made  public,  as  it  produced  a 
bad  impression  on  the  authorities  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  of  course,  on  the  suppressed  secretaries  of  state  for  war. 

On  the  dd.  Signer  A.  Mordini  left  for  the  continent,  leaving  behind 
him  a  good  impression,  and  carrying  with  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.  A  brave  Garibaldian,  Cairoli,  son  of  the  patriotic  woman 
whom  Garibaldi  had  named  "Mother  of  the  Gtxuschi,"  though  still  wound- 
ed and  unable  to  walk,  would  not  remain  to  see  the  enemies  of  Gari- 
baldi in  office.  He  was  carried  on  board  the  ship  in  which  Mordini 
left,  in  a  litter.  This  brave  man  on  his  arrival  at  Milan,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  Dec.,  was  met  and  accompanied  to  his  abode  by  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  many  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  were  ladies ;  all 
there  to  do  him  honour,  both  for  his  brave  deeds,  and  for  his  protest, 
by  leaving  Sicily,  against  the  enemies  of  Garibaldi  being  placed  there 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  band  of  the  national  guards  went  before 
him,  playing  Garibaldi's  Hymn. 

Montezemolo,  La  Farina,  and  Cprdova,  were  scarce  in  office,  when 
they  began  to  upset  everything  appointed  by  Garibaldi.  In  the  theatre 
as  in  Naples,  there  were  strong  Garibaldisji  demonstrations,  and  cries 
of  "  Vogliamo  Qaribdidi!  dbhasso  La  Farina  T  We  can  furnish  our 
readers  with  no  better  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  Sicilians,  than 
in  the  words  of  a  Palermitan  correspondent  of  the  Unita  ItdUana,  He 
writes  on  the  I9th  Dec.  1860.  **  Two  millions  in  Sicily  will  not  be 
content  with  the  present  government,  which  speaks  of  conciliation,  but 
this,  after  having  turned  out  some  hundreds  to  whom  the  dictatorship 
had  given  office,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  from  the  continent 
14,000  soldiers !  The  people  are  irritated.  They  wish  not  promises 
but  performance,  and  think  the  first  act  of  conciliation  should  be  the 
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removal  of  Hontezemolo  and  his  companions,  and  a  radical  change  in 
the  Csvouram  policy,  putting  an  end  to  the  long  chain  of  humiliations 
for  Italy.  Since  Montezemolo's  and  La  Farina's  proclamations,  de- 
monstrations against  the  Government  became  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent. On  the  roads,  in  the  cafes  and  theatres,  they  cry  clamorously, 
^  VogUando  Chxnbaldi^  abhaaso  La  Farina^  Cordova^"  4rc.  The  hymn  of 
Garibftldiy  become  a^  the  hymn  of  war  against  Cavour,  is  repeatedly 
sang  by  the  people  in  a  mass  in  all  the  public  ways.  A  petition, 
deinaading  the  dismissal  of  the  lieutenant  and  his  councillors,  circu- 
lates through  Palermo  and  the  provinces,  and  is  every  day  covered 
w'i&  numerous  signatures.  In  short,  so  great  is  the  aversion  cf  the 
people  to  these  gentlemen,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
retire  from  power,  and  speedily.  Bobbery  and  murder  are  now  so 
comoKHi  in  the  streets  of  Palermo,  that  few  venture  out  of  their  houses 
at  a  certain  hour  of  night  in  the  interior  of  the  city ;  while,  in  the 
suburbs  and  without  the  gates,  it  h  like  a  state  of  siege ;  as  it  gets 
<iark,  all  shut  up  and  barricade,  as  they  best  can.  In  the  neigh- 
boaring  country,  robberies  and  murders  are  more  numerous  than  ever, 
day  and  night.  Two  assassinations  in  one  day  at  Bagaria,  a  populous 
village  very  near  Palermo ;  two  homicides  in  Castelduccia.  The  po- 
pulation is  justly  alarmed,  and  exclaims,  **  Oh  the  blessed  times  which 
cbe?  called  those  of  anarchy ;  when  the  moderati  described  Sicily  as  a 
fien  of  malefactors.  Then  a  respectable  man  might  go  out  day  or 
T^i?ht,  and  might  be  sure  of  returning  home  with  a  whole  purse  and  skin. 
Now  what  they  call  order  reigns,  and  we  must  lock  ourselves  up  and 
be  armed !"  The  municipality  of  Palermo  have  refused  citizenship  to 
&  Signer  Envico  Bensa,  who  they  say  occupies  an  ofice  at  court. 
YoQDg  Deluna,  who  lost  an  arm  at  the  barricades  of  Palermo,  has  been 
removed  from  the  custody  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by  Garibaldi ;  and 
and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  will  allow  him  the  pension  granted 
him  by  the  decree  of  the  Dictator.  Thus  not  even  are  the  poor  muti- 
lated forgiven,  for  having  taken  part  in  the  liberation  of  their  country ! 
and  Signer  Doudes,  governor  of  the  palace,  is  most  zealous  in  this 
^ork,  being  rewarded  for  it  by  being  confirmed  in  his  office.  We 
subjoin  the  petition  of  the  Sicilians,  to  which  allusion  is  made. 

*'  To  the  government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. — Sicily  liberated 
l^y  her  own  virtue,  and  by  the  miracles  of  valour  of  the  illustrious 
^baldi  and  his  brave  companions,  has  known  how  to  pass  through 
tbe  tempestuous  times  of  insurrection,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  main- 
^QiQg  public  order,  and  giving  to  Italy  and  Europe  imperishable 
examples  of  concord  and  civil  wisdom.  The  government  of  the  dicta- 
tor, created  spontaneously  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  Bidlians, 
greatly  strengthened  unity  in  all  the  island,  conciliating  order  and 
liberty,  and  turning  the  minds  of  all  to  the  great  work  of  their  com* 
jfion  iiberaUon.  The  few  who  tried  to  disturb  oiu*  peace  were  pun- 
ished and  reduced  to  silence.  Finally  the  wonderful  plebiseito  proved 
to  the  aniverse  by  what  unanimous  sentiments  the  people  of  Sicily  were 
animated. 
"But  this  most  desirable  concord  of  citizens,  uninterrupted  in  such 
TOL.  XXXI.  ^ 
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difficult  times,  was  fatally  compromised  when,  the  dictatorship  having 
ceased,  the  ill  inspired  plan  was  followed  of  sending  unpopular  men 
to  govern  the  Island,  personal  enemies  of  Garibaldi,  those  who  most 
opposed  him  in  his  work  of  liberation.     The  people  of  Sicily,  who  have 
good  reason  to  see  in  these  disastrous  nominations  an  insult  to  their 
liberator,  a  foolish  provocation  of  public  opinion,  are  excited,  agitated, 
and  utter  cries  of  blame  in  the  streets,  and  ways,  in  the  theatres,  and  in 
other  public  places.     To  prevent  the  burst  of  the  popular  tempest,  and 
restore  these  populations  to  their  usual  calmness,  the  undersigned  ask 
the  government  of  the  Re  galaniuomo  to  remove  Signer  Montezemolo  and 
the  councilors  of  lieutenancy,  from  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  recal 
General  Garibaldi  to  the  government  of  Southern  Italy."    Later  news 
mentions  a  French  steamer,  as  having  twice  carried  money,  food,  and 
clothing  to  the  citadel  at  Messina,  still  holding  out  for  Francis  II. 
Some  Piedmontese  soldiers  who  disembarked  at  Messina  were  received 
with  shouts  of  Yiva  Garibaldi.     The  writer  continues,  "  Crime,  rare 
under  the  Pro-dictator  and  during  the  revolution,  has  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.     In  Aleamo  and  Calatafimi,  travellers  are  stop- 
ped and  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom."     The  Precunore  states  that  the 
theatres  are  closed,  and  La  Farina  is  accompamed  firom  the  Royal  to  the 
Ministerial  Palace  by  guards  of  public  security  in  disguise.     Three 
new  newspapers  are  published  at  Palermo,  Messina,  and  CataEOiia,  all 
in  favour  of  the  Garibaldian  programme.    Also  ifrom  Palermo,  25th 
December,  we  are  told  that  a  national  association  is  forming,  based  on 
the  same  form  and  principles  as  that  at  Naples,  and  that  they  have  a 
democratic  electoral  committee,  soon  to  publish  its  manifesto,  pre- 
paratory to  the  approaching  election.    The  three  notes  petiUoning  for 
the  evacuation  of  Rome,  the  removal  of  Monteaemolo  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  request  that  the  seat  of  government  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  Perugia  till  Rome  is  free,  continue  to  receive  siguatures,  the 
Italians  in  general  looking  with  unfavourable  eye  on  Turin  as  the  seat 
of  government,  chiefly  because  its  atmosphere  seems  to  chill  Italian 
thought.    The  La  Fariniani  are  described  however  as  most  active.    The 
writer  telb  that  by  the  last  steamer  to  Palermo  34  money  chests 
arrived,  not  for  the  treasury,  but  to  pass  at  once  into  the  hands  of  La 
Farina  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  be  used  for  the  elections  1     The  in 
troduction  of  the  Piedmontese  Sectoral  law  into  Southern  Italy  adds 
also  to  the  difficulties  of  the  liberals,  as  it  greatly  restricts  the  number 
of  electors.    Its  introduction  at  the  present  time  is  surely  a  thoroughly 
unconstitutional  proceeding :  such  a  law  ought  surely,  if  introduced 
at  all,  to  be  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  new  Parliament^  soon  to 
represent  all  the  countries  added  lately  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The  Casickk  of  Palermo  spoke  lately  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
Sicily  in  these  terms  :  — '^  None  have  conquered  us.  Accursed  be  the 
lip  that  first  dares  utter  the  unworthy  word  conquest !  We  rose  on 
the  4th  April,  and  with  few  means  and  fewer  arms,  we  struggled  for 
about  two  months  with  satellites  of  the  Bourbon  tyranny,  fighting  a 
guerilla  war.     We  did  not  conquer  then.  .  .  the  number  of  armed 
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men  in  tbe  field  was  too  unequal,  but  when  we  met,  the  enemy  could 
never  aing  the  song  of  victory.  In  the  cities,  where  there  were  no 
arou^  the  people  let  themselves  be  shot  by  the  myrmidons  of  police,  still 
dying  unanimously,  **  Viva  ViUorio  Emmcmuete  /  Viva  FltaHaf  Viva 
Garibaldir — and  to  this  cry,  to  our  protests,  to  our  petitions,  no 
goremment  replied.  .  .  .  One  man,  a  soldier,  ...  the  magnanimous 
Fiziard,  collected  men  whose  hearts  beat  warm  for  Italy  and  human- 
ity, tried  a  stupendous  work  of  immortal  heroism,  set  foot  upon  our 
1mm],  fought  and  conquered,  encouraged  us,  so  long  forsaken,  and  gave 
tntk  us  the  most  vigorous  impube  to  the  union  of  Italy.  What 
goreroment  sent  us  a  cannon,  a  gun,  a  kilogramme  of  powder,  a 
peony  ?  In  those  tremendous  days,  when  we  tried  to  break  our  heavy 
chain,  and  the  most  powerful  Bourbon  police  was  making  martyrs  of 
oj,  we  sought  a  word,  a  single  word  of  comfort  from  the  officers  of  the 
Sardinian  navy.  Terribly  were  we  undeceived.  They  denied  us  that 
word — the  moral  aid.  And  pray  what  are  the  immense  sacrifices  made 
for  our  atl vantage  by  Piedmont,  sacrifices  of  which  they  boast  so  much  f 
When  our  oppressors  bombarded  the  city,  and  it  burned,  its  fiames 
were  seen  from  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  What  government 
interposed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
cities  of  Italy,  of  a  whole  people  ?  What  did  Piedmont  then  do, — and 
how  did  she  employ  her  diplomacy  f  In  observing,  so  as  to  gather 
the  fruit  of  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people.  What  aid  did  she  give  us 
in  those  days  ?  None  1  !  And  now  you  come  to  throw  discord  among 
US,  you  pay  us  with  contempt,  and  tlireaten  to  unbind  all  that  Gari- 
baldi has  bound.  But  you  are  unwise.  ...  If  you  trust  to  our  long 
servitude,  you  are  mistaken.  Do  not  provoke  us,  do  not  make  this 
part  of  Italy  have  to  repent  the  facts  so  heroically  completed.  Be- 
member  that  we  took  Uie  first  steps  towards  Italian  unity,  and  that 
oiir  blood  has  moistened  the  Calabrian  and  Capuan  sod.  AH  cannot 
certunly  remain  as  it  was,  but  do  not  dream  of  destroying,  purely  in 
a  sectarian  spirit.  Examine  titles,  capacities,  conduct.  ...  Do  not 
impose  on  us  men  universally  objectionable,  merely  because  a  prime 
minister  commands  it,  because  a  party  exacts  it.  ''To  make  Italy 
One,"  wrote  Foscolo,  **  it  is  necessary  to  extinguish  sects."  Divided  as 
we  are  by  tbe  sea,  yet  do  not  let  our  minds  be  divided.  Reassure  the 
country,  announce  your  ideas,  make  the  Junta  sit  in  Palermo,  and  you 
will  restore  calm  to  the  island,  and  we  shall  extend  our  hand  to  you, 
aod  give  you  back  our  heart.  .  .  It  was  yours  in  April ! !"  .  .  The 
UnUa  quotes  this,  and  then  asks,  if  it  was  wrong  in  combating  the 
choice  of  La  Farina  and  company  to  rule  in  Sicily. 

The  real  power  in  Sicily  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Cor- 
dova and  La  Farina,  but  most  in  those  of  the  latter ;  and  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  tranquillity  under  Mordini,  and  the  con- 
cinaal  dread  under  his  successors  of  robberies,  murders,  and  confia- 
gration.  There  is  an  eager  desire  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
hoping  to  obtun  then  a  really  good  government.  By  intelligence 
from  Palermo,  of  the  25th  Dec.,  we  find  the  La  Fariniani  had  disco- 
vered that  intrigue  and  corruption  were  not  likely  to  succeed,  and 
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had  resolved  to  try  an  armed  demonstration  and  violence.     There  is 
in  Italy  a  society  calling  itself  the  Italian  National  Society,  of  which 
Garihaldi  was  persuaded  to  he  for  a  while  President.     Finding  it  was 
not  working  for  the  real  good  of  Italy,  he  resigned,  and  became  soon 
after  Pcesident  of  the  Nanone  armata.    La  Farina  is  now  President  of 
this  Societd  Ncunonak  Italiana,    Many  honest,  though  perhaps  mista- 
ken men,  belong  to  it  in  Sicily,  as  elsewhere,  but  also  many  indivi- 
duals noted  for  criminal  actions  and  dishonest  life.    These  instigated 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  an  armed  descent  on  Palermo 
on  the  23d  Dec.    A  conflagration  was  spoken  of  as  almost  certain. 
First  provoking  this,  and  then  putting  it  down  forcibly,  would  have 
furnished  an  excuse  for  bringing  in  the  rigor  of  military  rule.   Thanks 
to  warnings  given  in  time  by  the  liberal  party  to  the  authorities,  to 
energetic  preparations  of  defence,  and  the  intervention  of  respectable 
persons,  tranquillity  was  preserved.     It  appears  it  is  the  wish  of  Ga- 
vour  to  govern  both  Naples  and  Sicily  by  military  rule.     There  is  in 
Sicily  great  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  though  there  is  abun- 
dance in  the  interior  of  the  island.     Garibaldi  had  generously  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  railways  to  facilitate  the  transfer.    It 
was  a  concession  on  a  vast  scale,  sanctioning  arrangements  with  the 
Signori  Adami  and  Lemmi.     Obstacles  have  been  since  so  thrown  in 
the  way,  that  nothing  is  yet  settled,  or  can  be  done,  though  the  nr- 
gency  for  food  is  great.    The  return  of  many  GaribaJdians  causes  ad- 
ditional animadversions  on  Signor  Fanti,  Count  Cavour,  and  the 
Piedmontese  policy.     It  was  said  many  of  the  old  Bourbon  instru- 
ments of  tyranny,  who  had  escaped  from  Sicily  when  Garibaldi  waa 
there,  were  to  return ;  Rizzo,  the  confidant  of  the  infamous  Manis- 
calco,  being  actually  again  in  Sicily.     A  rich  proprietor  was  attacked 
by  robbers,  who  kept  him  a  hostage  till  he  paid  a  ransom  of  6000 
ounces.    The  increase  of  robberies  and  murders  is  easily  understood 
when  we  hear  that  La  Farina  had  liberated  some  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  the  prisons  to  assist  him  in  his  designs. 
{To  be  contimted.) 


THE  CONFLICT  OP  LAWS  IN  CASES  OF  DIVORCE.* 

The  Law  is,  perhaps,  to  the  general  community,  the  most  iminter- 
esting  of  all  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  it  so 
matemlly  affects  their  rights,  liberties,  and  duties,  and  is  so  doselj 
interwoven  with  the  transactions  of  every  day  lifa  Bewildered  by 
its  endless  subtleties  and  distinctions,  and  perplexed  by  its  technical 
phraseology,  which  they  attempt  in  vain  to  comprehend,  they  gladly 
abandon  it  to  those  who  make  a  profession  of  its  study  and  practice, 

*  The  Conflict  of  Laws  in  Cases  of  Divoroe.    By  Patrick  Fraser,  Advocate- 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Report  hy  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  on  the  "  Cangugal  Bigl^^ 
(Scotland)  Bill."    1860. 
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ftnd  resort  to  them  for  advice  and  assistance  when  circumstances  ren- 
der it  neoeBsary  to  do  so.  We  are  afraid  that  even  the  expositions 
of  Lord  St  Leonards,  written,  as  they  are,  in  the  most  lucid  style  and 
divested  of  all  technicalities,  will  not  do  much  towards  popularising 
the  subject,  or  remove  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  its  proverbial  dryness.  We  doubt  if  they  will  induce  the  com- 
munity to  have  any  great  relish  for  the  study  of  the  law,  or  set  them- 
selves to  know  more  about  it  than  they  can  possibly  avoid.  This 
feelbg  on  the  part  of  the  public  accounts  for  the  very  little  interest 
wiiidi  the  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  other  cognate 
mbjects  excite,  even  when  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  All  re- 
j^nsibility  in  reference  to  these  mattera  is  thrown  on  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
arc  properly  attended  to.  Little  or  no  attention  is,  therefore,  paid  to 
them  out  of  doors, — ^they  generally  pass  through  the  House  without 
mnch  discussion,  and  the  only  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  newspa- 
perB  is  an  intimation  that  such  a  measure  was  advanced  to  a  particu- 
lar stage,  or  had  received  the  royal  assent.  In  the  general  case  this 
system  works  well  enough,  and  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.  But  there  are  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  occasionally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
l^latore,  removed  entirely  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  professional 
technicalities,  and  involving  questions  of  public  policy  which  we  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  dispose  of  in  this  manner.  To  this  class  of 
questions  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce  undoubtedly 
belong.  These  so  closely  affect  the  private  interests  of  every  indivi- 
dual— ^the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  general 
veil-being  of  the  conmiunity,  that  no  change  of  any  importance  with 
refiereaoe  to  them  ought  to  be  effected  unless  it  is  supported  by  an 
unequivocal  expression  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour.  The  policy 
of  introducing  very  extensive  and  rather  staiiiling  changes  into  our 
existing  laws  with  reference  to  divorce,  is  not  only  at  present  much 
agitated  in  legal  circles,  but  has  been  already  imder  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature;  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  aware  of  the 
nature  and  probable  results  of  these  changes,  we  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  the  publications  on  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  recollected,  that  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  Husband  and  Wife.  The  main 
ohject  of  this  measure  was  to  protect  the  property  of  married  women 
separated  from,  or  deserted  by,  their  husbands,  and  to  remove  some 
of  the  hardships  under  which  this  class  of  persons  at  present  labours. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  matter  being  before  Parliament  to  en- 
deavour to  regulate  the  law  with  reference  to  divorce,  and  to  put  an 
t'ud  to  the  conflict  which  has  existed  on  the  subject  between  the  laws 
of  Scotland  and  England  for  the  last  half  century;  and  the  Bill, 
as  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  contained  the  following 
cUuses: — 

"  XIX.  It  shall  not  be  competent  to  raise  and  prosecute  an  Rction  of 
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divorce,  unless,  first,  the  defender  has  his  or  her  domicile  in  Scotland ;  or, 
secondly f  the  action  Mng  OMfor  divorce  on  the  ground  ofaduUery,  the  adul- 
tery  toas  committed  in  Scotland^  and  the  defender  has  hem  persomU/y  died  in 
Swtland;  .  •  .  and  the  domidle  herein  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  be  the 
domicile  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  succession  to  moveable  estate 
would  be  regulated  in  cases  of  intestacy. 

"  XX.  A  decree  of  divorce  pronounced  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  bj 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  terms  of  this  act,  shall  be  recognised  and  given 
effect  to  as  a  valid  decree  dissolving  the  marriage  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatever,  in  aU  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  notwithstanding 
that  the  marriage  thereby  dissolved  may  not  have  been  celebrated  in  Scot- 
land.'' 

From  the  great  pressure  of  busineBS  in  the  House  of  CommonB  at 
the  advanced  period  of  the  Session  at  which  the  Bill  was  introdnoed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  it  in  order  that  it  might  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Lords  within  the  time  after  which  they  will  not 
consider  any  new  measure.  It  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  duly  passed.  But  the 
Bill  thus  passed  was  so  far  different  from  that  brought  in  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  it  did  not  contain  the  clause  we  have  put  in  italics, 
with  reference  to  the  granting  of  divorce  when  the  adultery  is  com- 
mitted in  Scotland, — ^and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  declined  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  divorce  at  aU, 
unless  the  original  provisions  were  agreed  to,  and  they  expunged  the 
clause  vnth  reference  to  it  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Bill  going 
back  to  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  the  House  to  disagree  with  the 
Commons'  amendments;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on  the 
subject,  he  took  occamon  to  review,  and  veiy  severely  to  condemn, 
the  existing  laws  of  Scotland  with  reference  to  divorce.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  conflict  on  the  subject  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
Bill  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  now 
published  by  Mr  Fraser,  (by  whom  we  believe  the  BiU  had  been 
framed),  in  answer  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
his  speech  on  the  subject. 

lAr  Fraser  complains,  and  we  think  with  great  justice,  of  the  very 
ill-natured  and  inconsiderate  manner  in  whidi  our  divorce  laws  were 
attacked  by  his  Lordship.  These  laws  have  been  adopted  by  us  to  a 
very  great  extent  from  the  jurisprudence  of  Home,  and  have  been 
acted  on  in  this  Country  for  the  last  four  or  five  hundred  years. 
During  this  period  they  have  been  regarded  as  satis&ctory  by  the 
country,  and  have  received  more  delib^te  consideration  and  atten- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  our  law.  They  have  been 
in  great  measure  followed  by  the  Courts  of  America^  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  founded  have  received  the  sanction  of  our 
greatest  jurists.  It  might  surely  be  expected  that  the  ChanceUor 
should  speak  with  at  least  some  respect  of  such  laws, — ^that  if  he  dis- 
approved of  them  he  should  assign  weighty  and  convincing  reasons 
for  doing  so,  and  that  he  should  state  these  with  calmness,  dignitjt 
and  moderation.  In  place  of  this,  however,  he  denounced  them 
as  '*  unreasonable,"  "  contrary  to  all  principle,"  <<  necessarily  leading 
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to  ancertainty  and  even  to  fraud,"  and  "  tending  to  bring  scandal  on 
the  administratioB  of  justice,"  and  displayed  a  spirit  and  temper  ut- 
terly anflaited  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  his  positiaa.  He  proposed  also  to  sweep  away  the  extensive  juris- 
diction which  our  Courts  at  present  exercise  in  cases  of  divorce — 
sanctioned  aa  these  have  be^i  by  the  experience  of  successive  genera* 
tioofl^  and  to  limit  it  to  the  single  case  of  the  domicile  of  intestacy,  a 
nik  which  has  never  yet  been  adopted  in  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
coimlzy.  This  proposal  can  only  be  regaixled  as  an  insult  to  our 
C«nti^  inasmuch  as  the  jurisdiction  of  which  they  were  to  have  been 
desired  is  freely  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  £ngland  without  any 
ra^Ciictioii  or  objection.  It  was  only  on  our  submitting  to  this  de- 
gnuktion  too,  that  he  would  consent  to  a  legislative  enactment  giving 
effect  in  England  to  decrees  of  divorce  in  this  countiy,  although  we 
aiB  entitled  to  have  this  done  unconditionally,  not  only  &om  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  two  countries  stand  to  each  other  as  integral  parts 
of  the  same  political  unity,  but  on  the  wider  ground  of  the  comity  of 
Dationa. 

The  Chancellor  objects  to  the  Scotch  Courts  having  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  divorce  cases,  from  the  offence  being  committed  in  this 
coontry,  on  the  ground  that  "  a  suit  for  divorce  is  a  mere  civil  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  remedy  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  a 
domicile  in  the  country.*'  On  this  point  his  views  are  combated  by 
Mr  Fiaaer  with  a  cogency  of  argument  and  weight  of  authority  which 
must  cany  conviction  even  to  the  mind  of  his  Lordship,  if  he  will 
OQ]y  examine  the  matter  with  judicial  calmness  and  impaiidality.  In 
stating  that  adultery  is  not  a  crime,  his  Lordship  displays  his  usual 
unacquaintance  with  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject.  Not  only 
ia  it  a  crime,  but  it  is  at  this  moment  a  capital  offence.  The  Act  of 
1593  still  stands  unrepealed,  by  which  it  is  emphatically  provided  that 
"all  notour  or  manifest  committers  of  adulterie  in  onie  time  to  cum, 
sail  be  punished  with  all  the  rigour  unto  the  death,  as  weil  the  woman 
u  the  man,  doer  and  committer  of  the  samin.*'  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  adultery  is  not  now  prosecuted  as  a  crime ;  but  it  does  not 
QecesBaiily  follow,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  assumes,  that  a  suit  for 
divorce  is  a  mere  civil  proceeding  intended  only  to  redress  a  private 
▼roD^  This  is  not  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  either  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  by  the  decisions  of  the  American  Courts,  or  by  mod- 
em jurista  generally.  It  is  said  by  Story,  in  his  '*  Conflict  of  Laws," 
to  l>e  a  "  matter  affecting  the  public  order  and  economy,  the  pro- 
motion of  good  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  the  country;**  and 
it  is  no  less  emphatically  characteniBed  by  Lord  Brougham  as 
a  **  punishment  inflicted  on  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
f^petition,  and  thus  keeping  public  morals  pure.*'  "The  language 
of  the  Scotch  Acts,"  his  Lordship  adds,  **  plainly  countenances 
tliia  view."  The  matter  being  thus  one  affecting  the  social  rights 
»nd  duties  of  the  community,  and  the  interests  of  public  order  and 
Morality,  the  courts  of  the  country,  where  the  feet  was  committed, 
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have  necessarily  jurisdiction  as  in  purely  criminal  cases^  without  re- 
ference to  the  domicile  of  the  offenders. 

If  it  were  to  be  held  that  conjugal  rights  and  the  violation  of  them 
depend  upon  the  law  of  domicile  alone,  great  numbers  of  persons  who, 
although  they  reside  in  the  country  for  years,  never  acquire  a  domicile, 
would  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  proteotion  of  the  law,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  intolerable  wrongs.  If  those  persons  refuse  to 
aliment  their  wives  or  children,  or  turn  them  adrift  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, we  raise  no  question  about  their  domicile,  and  insist  at  once 
on  their  providing  the  necessaiy  aliment  and  support.  On  wbat 
principle  then,  can  we  refuse  to  extend  to  them  the  redress  which  the 
law  prescribes  in  the  case  of  conjugal  wrongs  1  If  the  domicile  alone 
is  to  be  considered  in  such  matters,  each  pei^son  may  cany  about  with 
him  a  system  of  laws  of  which  our  courts  may  be  quite  ignorant. 
He  might  set  the  authority  of  our  laws  at  defiance,  and  violate  with 
impunity  the  obligations  prescribed  by  them  for  the  well  h&ng  of  the 
community. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  holds  that  to  sanction  jurisdiction 
ratione  delicti,  would  be  allowing  persons  to  commit  a  fraud  on  the 
law  of  their  domicile.  We  would  like  to  know  what  constitutes  thk 
fraud,  or  in  what  particular  circumstances  it  operates.  We  cannot  see 
how  the  injured  wife  of  a  person  who  comes  to  this  country  without 
any  connivance  on  her  part,  and  commits  adultery  here,  is  in  the  slight- 
est degree  guilty  of  any  fraud,  by  applying  to  our  courts  to  award  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  our  laws  for  a  violation  of  the  marriage 
vows.  There  was  perhaps  some  slight  foundation  for  this  doctrine 
of  fraud,  at  the  time  when  the  twelve  judges  of  England  decreed, 
that  a  marriage  solemnised  in  England  is  indissoluble  by  any  sent- 
ence either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  on  what  ground  can  it  be  sup- 
ported now,  when  this  miserable  dogma  is  completely  exploded,  and 
Sir  Creswell  Creswell  cannot  possibly  overtake  the  appUcatioDs  for 
divorce  brought  before  him.  A  sentence  of  divorce  can  now  be 
obtained,  we  have  no  doubt,  more  expeditiously  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  and  we  question  if  our  precautions  against  fraud  are  not 
more  stringent  than  those  adopted  by  our  English  neighbours. 

The  objection  stated  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  our  courts,  on  the  ground  of  the  origin  or  nativity  of  the  parties, 
is  as  groundless  as  those  we  have  been  considering.  On  this  point 
he  remarked  in  lus  speech : — 

^  If  a  Scotchman  born  went  into  another  country,  and  abandoned  his 
native  land,  acquiring  a  domicile  elsewhere,  the  Scotch  Courts  said  tbej 
had  a  right  with  respect  to  him  to  enforce  the  law  of  divorce,  although  he 
remained  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  ratione  originis,  l*hat  seemed  io 
him  to  be  very  unrsasonable  and  contrary  to  all  principle,  because  the  law 
of  divorce  onsht  to  be  administered  in  the  tribunals  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled,  and  where  they  were  known." 

As  Mr  Fraaer  remarks,  if  the  Scotch  Courts  are  unreasonable  and 
acting  contrary  to  principle,  they  are  doing  so  in  good  company.    Thia 
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jonfldidion  did  not  originate  with  us,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  peculiar 
to  oar  Goortfi.  We  have  derired  it  from  the  jurisprudence  of  Home, 
and  it  lias  been  followed  hj  all  nations  who  have  adopted  the  civil 
lav.  It  is  not  onlj  established  in  England  but  has  been  carried  to  an 
exl^cme  to  which  the  Courts  of  this  country  never  thought  of  carry- 
ing it  The  personal  presence  of  a  party  in  England  is  itself  held 
sufficient  to  subject  him  to  the  Courts  of  that  country,  whether  he 
bdoQgs  to  it  originally  or  not  We  on  the  other  hand  only  go  the 
length  of  holding  that  we  have  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case,  when  the 
penoQ  18  a  native  of  this  countiy.  Again,  the  English  Courts  hold 
thai  a  person  bom  in  England,  can  never  throw  off  ^eir  jurisdiction, 
and  that  he  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  although  he 
should  have  quitted  it  animo  revnanendi.  This  was  decided  by  the 
^i^ish  Court  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  Dick  v.  Dick,  no  later  than 
the  month  of  July  last.  In  this  case  the  jurisdiction  was  sustained 
in  an  action  of  divorce  at  the  instance  of  a  wife  against  her  husband 
vbo  was  originally  English,  but  who  had  acquired  a  domicile  in  New 
York,  where  the  adultery  had  been  committed,  and  where  he  was 
cited  in  the  suit  at  the  instance  of  his  wife.  Tn  such  a  case  the 
Scotch  Courts  would  unquestionably  have  declined  to  interfere.  They 
only  assert  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  origin,  when  conjoiaed 
with  personal  citation  in  this  country.  Now  we  would  like  to  ask 
the  Lord  Chancellor  what  epithets  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  English 
Courts^  who  hold  either  personal  presence  or  origin  to  be  sufficient  to 
found  jurisdiction,  if  it  is  "  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  all  principle," 
on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  Courts  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  only 
▼hen  both  elements  are  combined  ?  This  kind  of  jurisdiction  has 
be^  exercised  for  ages  without  any  objection,  and  we  see  no  ground 
whatever  for  abolishing  it.  But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
this,  when  the  law  is  proposed  to  be  altered  by  a  measure  equally 
applicable  to  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  case  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  the  Chancellor  will  allow 
our  courts  to  exerdse  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  is  where  the  parties 
are  domiciled  in  this  country,  "  according  to  the  well-known  law  by 
which  succession  is  regulated  in  cases  of  intestacy."  He  lays  it  down 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  it  is  only  by  adopting  this  rule  that 
GoUnsion  and  fraud  can  be  prevented.  But  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
&ct,  that  a  different  rule  is  followed  in  England.  On  this  point  Mr 
Fraser  dtes  an  English  case,  decided  so  recently  as  December  1851^, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  "  a  person  with  a  foreign  domicile  of  origin, 
may  acquire  an  English  domicile  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
juiisdiction  of  the  matrimonial  Court,  without  acquiring  such  a 
domicile  for  the  purpose  of  succession."  And  we  would  like  to  know 
on  what  ground  the  Chancellor  held  that  a  similar  course  could 
not  be  followed  in  Scotland  without  giving  rise  to  collusion  and 
frand. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  a  person  of  the  legal  knowledge 
and  great  practical  experience  of  his  Lordship  talk  of  the  domicile 
<5f  wocession  as  being  «<  well-known."     "  Well-known  it  certainly 
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ia^"  Mr  Fraser  remarks, — ''the  parent  of  a  thousand  law  tuils, 
the  most  shifting  and  uncertain  thing  within  the  range  of  jur- 
isprudence,— one  on  which  there  will  be  found  more  diversitj  of 
opinion  than  on  any  question  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
Courts."  On  this  point  the  &ct  of  residence,  ihe  holding  of  office, 
or  the  possession  of  property,  (the  leading  elements  in  establishiDg 
other  Hnds  of  domicile),  are  of  little  moment — the  matter  being 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  motives  and  intentions  of  tbe 
pady.  These  there  must  necessarily  be  very  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining, and  the  result  is  a  nerer-ending  succession  of  law  suita 
If  a  criterion,  so  Yague  and  uncertain  as  this,  were  introduced, 
the  result  would  necewarily  be,  that  a  most  difficult  and  protracted 
enquiry  would  require  to  be  gone  into  in  the  majority  of  divorce 
eases,  before  they  could  be  entertained  by  the  Court  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  enter  into  such  a  litigation  when  the  victor  is  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  valuable  succession,  but  to  require  this  to  be  done, 
before  a  remedy  can  be  obtained  from  suffering  and  oppression^  would 
be  an  outrageous  denial  of  justice. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surpxise  that  a  provision  of  this 
sort,  which  Mr  Fraser  so  strongly,  and  with  so  much  justice,  con- 
demns, should  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Bill  framed  by 
ti^mftftlf  On  referring  to  the  dauses  we  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  domicile  he  proposed  to  fix  in  cases  of  divorce,  '*  should  bt 
hdd  to  the  domicile  cbccording  to  the  law  of  iMch  the  euccemon 
to  moveable  estate^  teould  be  regukUed  in  cases  of  iniestaey'^  He 
states  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  agreed  to  the  clause  as  being 
a  compromise,  though  not  a  very  satisfiictory  one,  of  a  matter  that 
had  been  so  long  i£e  subject  of  collision  between  the  English  and 
Bcotch  Courts.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Faculty  considered  the 
compromise  as  an  unsatis&ctory  one.  We  are  only  surprised  thai 
they  agreed  to  it  at  alL  The  cessation  of  the  conffict  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  eountries,  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  evils  which  would  necessarily  have  arisen  frt>m  the  in- 
troduction into  divorce  cases  of  such  an  uncertain  domicile  as  that 
of  succession. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  frt>m  the  Heport  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
Faculty  are  sensible  of  the  error  they  committed  in^  agreeing  to 
such  a  con|>romise,  and  that  they  now  take  a  more  reasonable  view 
of  the  matter.     In  this  Report  they  say  : — 

'<  The  Committee,  in  these  circumstanceB,  do  not  think  it  adviaable  for 
the  Faculty  to  take  any  further  action  at  present  in  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction Id  actions  of  divorce.  It  appears  to  them  that  it  will  be  tine 
enough  for  the  Faculty  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  any  plan  for  altering  or 
defining  the  existing  grounds  of  jurisdiction,  when  a  measure  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  and  brooght  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Faculty.  Nor  axe  they  prepared  to  say  that  there  at  prenent  exist  mater- 
ials for  a  safe  or  satisfactory  interference  of  the  Legii^ture  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Scottish  Courts  in  actions  of  divorce.  lu  their  opinion,  the 
iorisdiction  of  a  supreme  and  independent  Court  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  too  cautiously,  and  it  appears  to  them  th^  unless  a  very 
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strong  case  for  l^iUlative  ioterference  i^  made  out,  the  proper  course  is  to 
allow  ererjr  such  Court,  guided  hj  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence! 
to  define  its  own  jurisdiction.  In  the  present  case  they  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  Scottish  Courts  have  preferred  any  unreasonable  claim  to  jurisdic- 
tioD,  or  that  there  is  any  real  ground  for  apprehending  a  conflict  between 
them  and  the  English  Comls, — the  two  grounds  relied  on  by  the  advocates 
of  change.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  they  are  not  aware  that  the  grounds  of 
jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  Scottish  Courts  are  wider  than  those  asserted 
by  the  Conrtt  of  other  independent  States  (including  those  of  England),  or 
oopoied  to  the  recognised  maiims  of  international  uiw.  As  to  the  second, 
they  are  led  to  believe  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and  Matri- 
morad  Causes  Act  of  1857,  destroying  the  indissoluble  character  of  English 
DimageSy  and  having  regard  to  the  course  of  decisions  in  the  court  es- 
tablished by  that  statute,  there  is  little  probability  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Ei^lish  and  Scottish  Courts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  either  in  cases  of 
divorce." 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Committee  that  no  ground  whatever  ha« 
been  made  oat  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction^  or  in  any  way  crippling 
the  action  of  our  oourtsi  but  we  do  not  think  that  their  views  are 
weU-fimnded  with  reference   to  the  oeesatioii  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  coorta  of  the  two  coimtrie&     So  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  dedsdon  which  has  been  pronounced  since  the  passing  of  the 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act^  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
mhjecti  is  that  of  ToUamaehet  decided  in  July  1860,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  to  us  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  with 
reference    to    the  recognition   of   Scotch    divorces.     That  was   a 
case  where  an  Englishman  had  married  in  Scotland  a  Scotch  lady, 
who  committed  adultery  in  Scotland,   and  was  divorced  by  the 
<xmrtB  of  that  counlary.     A  number  of  years  afterwards,  being  about 
to  contract  a  second  marriage,  he  took  the  precaution  of  applying 
to  the  English  courts  for  another  decree  of  divorce,  which  was 
granted,  the  reason  assigned  being, — '^  Sitting  here  as  an  English 
^f&trimonial  Court,  we  cannot  recognise  that  divorce  aa  putting  an 
end  to  the  marriage  bond  of  a  domiciled  Englishman."     This  is  very 
^  hoai  justifying  the  opinion  that  the  conflict  between  the  Courts 
of  the  two  countries  is  at  an  end.     On  the  contrary,  it  shows  that 
t^e  antagoniam  between  them  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  that  the  Eng- 
^  Courts  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  abate  their  narrow-minded 
ezduBivenefla.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  case  in   which  there 
<^OQld  be  strcmger  grounds  tor  recognising  the  Scottish  divorce  than 
there  were  in  this  one.     The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
the  adultery  was  committed  there — ^die  defender  was  a  native  of  the 
^^oontry,  and  had  apparently  a  residential  domicile  in  it,  yet  all  these 
elements  were  utterly  disregarded  and  the  divorce  treated  as  a  nullity. 
If  the  husband  had  married  without  obtaining  the  second  divorce,  he 
tan  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  bigamy,  and 
of  his  children  being  declared  illegitimate.     In  suoh  a  state  of  matters 
▼e  do  not  think  that  the  Faculty  are  justified  in  refusing  to  take  any 
action.    The  question  is  one  involving  the  most  serious  consequences 
to  Mdety  and  individuals,  and  the  present  anomolous  and  dangerous 
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state  of  the  lavir  regardiog  it  ought  at  once  to  be  remedied.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  legifilative  enactment  giving  full  effect  to  our  de- 
crees of  divorce  through  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  Faculty 
should  urge  on  the  Lord  Advocate  the  necessity  of  introducing  a 
provision  to  this  effect,  into  the  Conjugal  Rights  Bill,  when  he  again 
brings  it  into  Parliament,  which  we  hope  he  will  do  at  the  commence- 
ment of  next  session. 

We  notice  from  the  report  by  the  committee  that  a  minority  of  their 
number  propose  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  as  objectionable  as  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
certainly  more  reprehensible,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeds.  The  following  is  their  report  on  the  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee : — 

"  They  are  of  opinion  that  in  any  catholic  measure  professing  to  relate 
jurisdiction  in  divorce,  the  grounds  of  jurisdiction  oueht  to  be  simpli&ed  as 
much  as  possible.  By  fixing  upon  one  single  ground  of  jurisdiction  many 
embarrassing  questions  would  be  avoided.  Assuming  that  this  principle  is 
adopted  in  the  proposed  bill,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the/orwm  domi- 
ciUii  is  the  most  appropriate  forum  for  the  adjudication  of  actions  affecting 
status.  The  minority  are  fully  alive  to  the  inconvenience  that  would  result 
from  luivin^  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  domicile  of  the  defender's 
succession  m  actions  of  divorce ;  but  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  law  of 
domicile  such  an  inquiry  is  unnecessary.  It  appears  to  them  that  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  jurisdiction,  it  is  permissible  to  fix  upon  a  suitable 
period  of  residence,  which,  for  that  purpose,  may  be  taken  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  a  domicile. 

•*  As  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  arbitrary  test  of  domicile,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  Utigation  on  the  preliminary  question  of  j'urisdiction,  the 
minoritv  are  of  opinion  that  the  place  of  the  defender's  residence  should  be 
adopted  as  the  situs." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  those  gentlemen,  that  by  fixing  on  one 
single  ground  of  jurisdiction,  many  embarrassing  questions  will  be 
avoided,  but  they  overlook  the  tendency  that  this  would  have  to 
render  any  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  marriage  vows  imposBibl& 
It  is  also,  unquestionably,  a  very  desirable  thing  to  prevent  litigation, 
but  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  denial  of  justice,  would  be  to  create 
much  gi*eater  evils  thasi  those  sought  to  be  remedied,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  this  would  be  the  result,  if  the  proposed 
scheme  were  carried  into  operation.  A  fixed  residence  is  about  the 
most  precarious  test  that  could  be  adopted  as  an  exclusive  ground 
of  juiisdiction.  It  is  well  known  that  those  whose  guilt  gives  rise 
to  actions  of  divorce,  are  persons  of  unsettled  habits  and  wandering 
dispositions — ^who  have  broken  loose  from  aU  social  and  domestic 
ties;  and  they  would  only  require  to  keep  changing  their  residences 
sufficiently  often  to  place  themselves,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law.  We  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  done  in  those 
cases  where  the  guilty  husband  takes  up  his  residence  out  of  the 
country,  or  where  the  wife  goes  abroad  with  her  paramour.  Are  the 
injured  parties  to  be  denied  the  right  of  action  in  this  countiy,  and 
to  betake  themselves  to  foreign  tribunals,  where  they  may,  perfiape» 
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find  that  divorce,  a  vinculo^  is  not  allowed )     The  circumstances  in 

which  cases  of  this  kind  arise,  are  so  varied  in  their  nature,  that  it 

is  quite  impossible  to  devise  anj  single  ground  of  jurisdiction,  that 

would  apply  to  more  than  a  verj  limited  number  of  them.     On  the 

oth^  haud  our  present  comprehensive  system  affords  every  reasonable 

faciHty  for  obtaining  redress,  combined  with  the  most  ample  security 

agaiost  collusion  and  fraud.     The  proposal  therefore,  to  restrict  the 

jimadiction  of  the  Court  to  the  domicile  of  a  fixed  residence — ^based 

as  it  is  upon  no  principle,  and  having  expediency  [entirely  against  it — 

13  quite  unreasonable.     It  is,  besides,  utterly  impracticable  as  the 

basis  of  an  international  system.     It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  courts 

of  England  will  consent  to  divest  themselves  of  their  jurisdiction  to 

a  similar  extent. 

We  have  only  to  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  profession  and  the 
community  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Fraser,  for  his  manly  and 
rigorous  defence  of  our  laws  and  tribunals,  against  the  aspersions  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  We  welcome  his  pamphlet  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  that  it  wlQ  render  the  canning  out  of 
the  revolutionary  proposals  of  both  the  Chancellor  and  the  minority 
of  the  Faculty's  committee  quite  impossible.  It  displays,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  learning  and  ability  on  the  part  of  Mr  Fraser,  and 
fully  sustains  the  reputation  he  has  already  acquired  as  the  author  of 
one  of  our  best  known  legal  works. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY: 
Thirty-third  Annual  Report.     I860.* 

The  continued  success  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  cause  of  our  national  art 
and  artists.  The  present  Report  gives  proof  of  another  year  of  pros- 
perity, and  although  several  saddening  topics  are  necessarily  alluded 
to,  these  are  such  as  every  institution  must  have  to  bear,  for  they  are 
not  records  of  carelessness  or  extravagance  on  the  part  of  curators  and 
treasurer,  not  of  animosity  and  separation  among  the  members,  or  of 
decreased  popularity  of  the  Exhibition;  but  for  the  death  of  several 
truflty  and  valued  Mends  of  the  Academy,  the  expressions  of  sorrow 
Me  numerous  and  evidently  sincere.  Some  of  these  men  were  closely 
conuected  with  Edinburgh  by  many  ties  of  usefulness  and  social  in- 
timacy; Professor  John  lizars,  F.RC.S.E,,  (Hon.  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy to  the  R.  S.  Academy),  and  Mr  Alexander  Christie,  AR.S.  A, 
bad  won  in  their  several  fields  of  labour  honourable  trophies,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  in  private  life.     To  the  memory  of  both  we  beg  to 

*  Thhly-fhird  Annual  Report  of  the  Gouneil  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy 
of  P^ting,  Sculpture,  and  Arohiteoture.  Instituted  1826,  Incorporated  by 
Hqyii  Charter  1838.  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Thomas  Constable,  Printer  to  the 
Qqwq,  snd  to  the  UniTersity.    1860. 
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add  our  individual  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  servioes  ren- 
dered with  heartinefla  and  urbanity  in  bygone  yean.  Of  the  late 
Director,  Mr  Alexander  Chriatiey  we  read : — 

**  Mr  Chri8tie*s  important  position  for  many  years,  as  Director  of  Architec- 
ture and  Ornament  m  the  Goveniment  School  of  Art  in  this  city,  and  those 
other  more  honorary  appointments,  the  duties  of  which,  his  ecaI  for  Art 
rendered  it  a  pleasure  to  him  to  discharge,  united  to  his  high  character  and 
acquirements,  made  his  loss  widely  felt  and  regretted.** 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  Art,  and  had  he  liyed  to  consolidate  the  many  uaeful 
undertakings  which  he  had  commenced  during  his  inrestigations  of 
manu&ctures,  architecture,  and  the  higher  branches  of  painting,  the 
result  oould  not  have  fiadled  to  yield  profit  for  his  fellow  workers  and 
the  after  generation. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  record  of  another  loss  sustained 
by  the  Academy,  both  as  friends  and  artists,  in  the  death  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  James  Wilson  of  Calcutta;  intelligence  of  which  event  was  re- 
ceived on  13th  September. 

'*  In  him  the  Academy  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  warm  friend,  a  fiur- 
seeing  statesman,  who  recognised  the  value  of  Artists  and  Academies  of 
Art,  as  exerdsing  a  most  important  influence  not  only  on  civilization,  edu- 
cation, and  refinement  alone,  but  also  on  the  best  interests  of  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  community.** 

Mr  James  Stewart,  RS.A.,  long  settled  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope, 
having  resigned  his  membership,  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  on  10th 
February  k^  by  the  election  of  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  which  in  its 
turn  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  AssooiateB.  This  vacaniy  and 
another,  oocaaoned  by  the  death  of  Mr  Christie,  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  election  of  Mr  William  Crawford  (chiefly,  and  honourably, 
Imown  as  a  portrait  painter,)  and  Mr  Peter  Graham,  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  promising  of  the  artists  who  have  lately  attracted 
public  fJEivour  in  the  Exhibition,  where  his  charming  transcripts  of 
woodland  nature,  secured  attention. 

The  services  of  the  Boyal  Academy  have  been  lately  useful  fiir  two 
objects  tending  fiEuiiher  to  adorn  the  city;  these  were  in  resistance  of 
"  the  threatened  abandonment  or  modification  of  the  plans  for  a  New 
Poet  Office^"  and  the  Bestoration  of  the  ancient  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
on  or  near  the  original  sita  Paxticulars  of  these  may  be  found  in 
the  Beport,  pp.  10,  11. 

There  is  also  reference  to  the  Volunteer  movement;  '^a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Academy  having  early  formed  themselves  into 
the  nucleus  of  a  corps  of  Volunteer  Artillery,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  nearly  all  the  more  distinguished  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  and  others.  The  company  elected  as  their  oflioeis  three 
of  the  Academidana*'  They  were,  erelong,  enrolled  as  the  '*No.  1. 
Company  of  the  Cily  of  Edinburgh  Vdnnteer  Artillery — ^the  first  of 
that  branch  of  the  Volmiteer  army  established  in  Scotland  [or  in 
Britain,  indeed,  under  the  recent  impulse] — ^and  now  forming  part  of 
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1  Regiment  comprising  nine  companies,  and  mustering  six  hundred 
stroDg."  Mr  Joseph  Noel  Paton,  who  so  deservedly  stands  foremost 
amongst  the  artists  of  his  own  country,  and  who  is  the  most  esteemed 
Soottuh  contributor  to  the  Koyal  Academy  in  liondon^  held  the  po- 
sition of  Captain  in  the  Company  of  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  was 
the  first  person  presented  to  Her  Majesty  on  occasion  of  the  great 
Volonteer  Beriew,  previous  to  her  visit  to  Scotland.  Since  his  re- 
agnation  of  the  captaincy,  it  has  been  held  by  Mr  John  Ballantyna 

As  regards  the  Annual  Exhibitions,  that  for  1860  (the  thirty- 
krth)  is  stated  to  have  been  the  third  highest  in  receipts  of  the 
Thole  series.  Mention  is  made  of  the  *'  Spanish  Contrabandista,'* 
h^  John  Philip,  which  was  lent  for  the  Exhibition  by  the  Prince 
Consort 

Regarding  the  *^  Private  View**  we  are  sorry  to  see  an  absurd  pro- 
poaal  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  by  ''  giving  each 
member  the  desirable  privilege  of  admitting  one  or  two  ladies.*'  We 
hope  the  Council  will  strenuously  oppose  this  ill-advised  piece  of  ob- 
sequiousness and  smirking  gallantry.  Should  the  proposal  be  carried 
into  execution  it  will  at  once  destroy  the  value  of  the  "  Private  View** 
for  those  judges  of  art  who  might  otherwise  have  two  hours  of  useful 
and  undisturbed  study,  before  the  intrusion  of  the  mass  of  the  public. 
I^  the  ladies,  who  chiefly  oome  to  gossip  and  distract  attention, 
avait  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  following  day;  a  delay 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  FourUi  Estate,  and 
Hk^y  to  be  by  them  appreciate 

The  arrangements  of  the  Academy's  life  Class,  hitherto  incomplete, 
m  now  in  a  more  promising  condition ;  but  we  miss  the  name  of  the 
best  draughtsman  and  most  imaginative  artist  of  the  Academy  from 
tiie  new  list  of  visitors.  The  painter  of  the  ^*  Pursuit  of  Pleasure*' 
and  '*  HcHne"  is,  of  course,  the  one  alluded  to. 

A  list  of  the  reoent  additions  to  the  permanent  oollaoticm  of  works 
of  Art  in  the  National  Gallery  is  given.  These  are: — 1.  A  Portrait 
of  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  by  Svr  J.  Watscm  Gordon,  2.  Bust  of  the 
htte  Ri^t  Hon.  James  Wilson,  M.P.,  by  John  SteeU,  3.  Summer 
HocHilight,  Charles  Lees.  4.  The  Day  after  the  Fair;  one  of  ErMns 
NiooTe  inimitable  Irish  drolleries.  6.  Coast  Scene — a  Storm,  E.  T, 
Crawford,  6.  Loch  Banza,  by  the  late  H,  W,  WUliams  ("Grecian 
Williams").  7.  Interior  of  a  Highland  Cottage,  by  the  late  WiUiam 
SknBon.  Also  the  following,— 8.  A  Sketch  by  John  Zephamah  Bdl^ 
Biehard  IL  and  the  €k>ldsmith's  Company.  9.  A  Greek  Head,  John 
BaUaniyne.  10.  Study  in  Oil,  by  William  Etty;  presented  by  the 
treasurer,  W.  Johnstone,  after  it  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
kte  Sir  William  Allan,  P.  RS.A. 

In  oonelusion,  we  eongratolate  the  Academy  on  the  prosperity  and 
good  feeling  existing,  as  manifested  by  the  Report  for  1860. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

AmHnniment,—J>r  Wm.  SteTenson,  of  South  Leith,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Choroh  History  in  the  UniTersiiy  of  Edinburgh,  Tacant  %  the  death  of 
BeT.  Dr  Robertson. 

New  C^pd^Royal  De/m.—Ber  Bli^esty  has  appointed  the  Rot.  Uniliam  WS!^ 
gan,  Professor  of  myinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  UniTenity  of  Aberdeen, 
to  be  one  of  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel-Boyal  in  Scotland. 

Farish  of  Dimeanthurgh,  in  Lochaber, — This  is  one  of  the  new  parishes  erected 
under  the  Endowment  Scheme,  and  the  munificent  liberality  of  Sir  Duncan 
Cameron  of  Callart  and  Fasfem,  Bart.,  who  also  contributed  the  ftinds  neceseaiy 
for  church  and  manse.  The  Presbytery  of  Abertarflf  met  there  for  the  purrae 
of  moderating  in  a  call  to  the  presentee,  the  Bct.  Patrick  Gordon.  Iiie  Be?. 
John  M'Leod,  Lagsan,  preached  and  presided.  The  call,  numerously  signed, 
was  sustained,  and  the  settlement  took  place  on  the  2d  ultimo.  The  Ber. 
Malcolm  M'Inlyre,  Boleskine,  delivered  two  able  discourses  to  a  full  congregation, 
and,  after  the  induction  of  Mr  Gordon,  suitably  and  earnestly  addressed  pastor 
and  people.  The  Bev.  Mr  M'Lityre,  Kilmonivaig,  adverting  to  the  drcumstanoes 
which  had  led  to  the  present  meetinff,  and  the  duties  in  whion  they  were  engaged, 
spoke  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  ue  Church  of  Scotland  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Dr  Bobertson,  to  whose  Christian  patriotism  and  unwearied 
zeal  thev  stood  indebted  for  the  noble  Scheme  of  which  they  that  day  wit- 
nessed the  fhiit ;  and,  after  passing  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  shining  talents,  in- 
domitable energy  and  burning  eloquence  which  had  enlisted  men  of  all  clssseB, 
firom  the  peasant  to  the  peer,  in  behalf  of  his  pious  and  gigantic  undertaking,  he 
moved  the  Presbytery  to  record  in  their  minutes  sentiments  corresponding  to 
these  views,  and  to  transmit  an  extract  thereof,  with  an  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathy and  condolence,  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  venerable  father  of  Dr  Bolwrt- 
son,  with  which  the  Presbytery  unanimously  and  cordially  concurred. 

DeBtrueUcn  of  Orarutoun  Farish  Church  by  Fire.— An  engineman  employed  at  the 
Edgehead  ceaUpits  observed  fire  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Cranstoun.  The  alarm  was  instantiv  given,  but  before  assistanoe  oould  be  pro- 
cured the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  was  consumed,  leaT- 
ing  nothing  but  the  walls  standing.  The  beadle  states  that  when  he  left  the 
church,  between  three  and  four  o'dock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  there  was  no  smell 
of  burning  about  the  church,  and  though  the  remains  of  the  fire  had  been  left  in 
the  stove,  it  was  so  small  that  he  believed  it  would  be  out  before  be  got  home. 
The  buUding  was  only  partiy  insured  in,  we  believe,  the  North  British  Luraranoe 
Office. 

Bonortay  Decreet, — The  University  of  St  Andrews  have  conferred  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  the  Bev.  Alexander  M'Laren,  of  Eemback,  late  Bector  of  the  Dundee 
Academy ;  and  on  the  Bev.  Bichard  Low,  First  Classical  Master  in  the  eame 
academy;  also,  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  the  Bev.  Alexander  B.  Irvine,  Blair- 
Athole,  and  on  the  Bev.  Peter  Davidson,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion, Dean  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Death  ofDr  Pyper,  United  OoUege,  St  Andrews.— WiUiam  Pyper,  LL.D.,  died  «t 
his  residence,  Playfair  Terrace,  St  Andrews,  after  a  lingering  illness.  By  haB 
decease,  the  Professorship  of  Humanity  in  this  University  is  now  vacant  Dr 
Pvper  was  inducted  to  the  chair  in  1844,  as  successor  to  the  celebrated  Dr 
Thomas  Gillespie.    The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

St  Andrews  university. — Wc  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  patron  of 
the  Humanity  Chair,  vacant  by  death  of  Dr  Pyper,  has  conferred  the  appoLntment 
on  Mr  John  Campbell  Shairp,  B  A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  the  youngest  son  of 
Norman  Shairp,  Esq.,  of  Houstoun,  Linlithgowshnre. 

Died,  at  Dairsie  Manse,  Cupar-Fife,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Bev.  George 
Scott,  minister  of  Dairsie. 

Died,  atLeith,  ontheSlst  ult.,  the  Bev.  James  T.  Haldane,  late  minister  of 
Sauchie,  Alloa. 
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No.  CLXXXII.  March  1861. 

MIND  AND  BRAIN.* 

'I^B  history  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  presents  us  with  no 
pn>per  account  as  to  the  locality  or  localities  where  man  first  rose 
into  civilization  from  that  primeval  barbarism  that  marks  the  condi* 
^n  of  all  savage  life.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  certain  that  man  did 
originally  emerge  from  a  state  of  savageism,  for  if  we  consider  aright 
^oany  well  authenticated  facts  in  Ethnology,  snch  as  that  the  Negro 
f^ce  have  existed  in  the  interior  of  Africa  for  upwards  of  4000  years, 
and  that  in  precisely  the  same  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
ation, without  progress  or  retrogression,  and  that  the  white  races 
^ve  occupied  leas  favoured  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  been 
distingnisiied  by  their  progressive  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
^d  that  too  for  a  similar  period,  the  conclusion  is  at  least  suggested, 
if  Dot  forced  upon  us,  that  mankind  were  originally  created  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  capability,  the  negro  being 
^  different  from  his  white  fellow  man,  as  the  carniVora  among  animals 
&T<e  different  from  the  gramnivora.  These  wide  and  far-reaching 
di^ctions  are  not  confined  to  the  races  mentioned,  for  if  we  examine 
^th  scrutinizing  attention  the  habits  and  modes  of  existence  of  other 
'^tioDs  and  tribes  of  the  human  family,  we  will  find  them  marked  by 
Pecaliarities  as  broad  and  well  defined  as  those  that  distinguish  the 
negro  from  the  white  portion  of  mankind. 
These  various  races  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  the  colour 

*  &fiiid  ind  Brain ;  or,  The  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  OrganUation, 
with  thdr  ApplicationB  to  PhiloBophy,  Zoology,  Physiolop,  Mental  Pathology, 
^the  Practioe  of  Medieme.  By  Thomas  Layeook,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  fto.,  &«• 
S^iabori^:  Sutherlaod  &  Knox.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.    1860. 
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oC  their  skins,  in  the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  texiare  of  their 
bones  and  muscles,  as  well  as  in  the  vigour  and  sensibility  of  their 
nervous  systems,  but  they  are  still  more  clearly  characterised  by 
widely  distinct  forms  of  intelligence.    The  black  and  copper-coloured 
races  are  peculiarly  marked  by  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  range  of 
thought,  utterly  unfitting  them  for  speedy  intellectual  or  moral  pro- 
gress, and  accordingly  they  manifest  little  or  no  more  tendency  to 
emerge  from  their  pristine  barbarism,  than  the  wild  animals  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.     Their  religion  (which  is  always  an  accurate 
guage  of  the  intelligence  of  a  people)  consists  of  a  Fetich  or  witch 
worship  that  necessarily  holds  their  minds  in  a  perpetual  bondage. 
The  Mongolian  race,  embracing  something  approaching  one  half  of  the 
human  family,  is  distinguished  by  a  form  of  semi-civilization  that  at 
once  determines  the  peculiar  character  of  their  mental  constitution. 
Intellectually  the  Mongolian  race  is  remarkable  for  a  prevailing 
sense  for  the  past,  and  hence  all  their  views  and  opinions  are  based 
on  the  superstition  and  thought  of  the  remotest  antiquity.     Accor- 
dingly they  are   thoroughly  conservative,   adhering  strictly  to  the 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  methods  of  action  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  remote  ancestry.     Age  is  not  only  respected, 
venerated,  and  cherished  among  them  as  the  symbol  of  the  past,  and 
consequently  of  truth,  but  youth  ia  neither  loved,  cherished,  nor  re- 
garded as  the  spring  and  hope  of  the  future.     Every  idea  or  opinion 
&at  runs  counter  to  the  thought  of  antiquity  is  at  once  crushed  in  the 
bud,  as  savouring  of  atheism,  and  criminal  in  its  character.     Hence 
philosophy  and  the  arts  among  them  have  been  fixed  and  stationary 
for  a.  period  beyond  the  range  of  authentic  history,  for  they  look  at 
man  and  nature  only  through  the  eyes  of  their  primitive  sages.    Their 
religion   too  is  founded  on  a  vague  anthropomorphism,  having  its 
.origin  in  the  remotest  antiquity  that  necessarily  limits  the  circle  of 
their  intelligence  to  the  past.     Their  whole  mental  firamework  is 
welded  and  held  together  by  an  exclusive  sense  and  regard  for  anti- 
quity that  renders  them  unsusceptible  of  progress.     The  Caucasian 
or  white  portion  of  the  human  family  is  unequivocally  the  highest 
type,  and  is  marked  by  all  those  distinctive  mental  characteristics 
that  necessarily  lead  to  progress.    Their  religion  too,  whether  parti- 
cipating of  polytheism  or  deism,  has  always  had  embodied  in  it  the 
loftiest  and  far-reaching  views  of  which  the  human  mind  was  capable, 
and  combined  too  with  a  practical  influence  and  bearing  that  induded 
every  thing  truthful  and  beneficent  in  its  bosom.     The  intellectual 
•views  of  the  Caucasian  family  are  thus  ho  large  and  expanded,  that 
they  are  limited  and  circumscribed  in  their  intellectual  scope,  odI/ 
by  the  idea  of  Deity  himself,  whose  being  and  presence  underly  all 
phenomena.    Accordingly,  in  virtue  of  their  enlarged  form  of  senti- 
ment and  intelligence,  they  not  only  respect  and  venerate  the  infirm 
and  aged,  but  they  specially  regard  childhood  and  youth  as  the  spring 
and  hope  of  the  distant  future.    It  is  upon  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  these  sentiments  and  intellectual  qualities  that  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  race  are  dependenti  thus  forming  the  fountain- 
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liead  of  tbat  stream  whose  waters  are  ultimately  destined  to  overrun 
and  fertilize  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 

Bat  the  white  races  of  mankind  are  not  all  equally  distinguished 
bj  the  large  mental  capacity  we  have  indicated.  Some  of  them  that 
ha?e  remained  in  a  separate  and  isolated  state  for  many  centuries, 
little  connected  with  the  laws,  literature,  and  thought  of  ancient  civi- 
liiatioo,  and  not  being  impregnated  with  the  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
a&dent  world,  have  grown  up  into  considerable  states  irrespective  of 
and  independent  of  them.  Although  many  of  the  educated  classes 
UBoog  such  a  people  have  perused  and  mastered  the  works  of  the  great 
tliiokers  of  antiquity,  yet  they  have  neither  had  the  power,  opportunity, 
DOT  time  to  superinduce  them  upon  their  institutions.  With  them 
learning  was  pure  abstract  thought,  and  so  widely  different  from  the 
institntions  around  them,  that  they  were  incapable  of  a  speedy  amal- 
gamation. The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  white  races  of 
antiquity.  It  is  that  thought  and  form  of  sentiment  that  has  been 
collected  fi-om  the  largest  circumference,  and  from  the  remotest  past, 
and  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  sentiments,  feelings,  opin- 
ions, and  institutions  of  a  people  for  numerous  centuries,  that  are 
d^tined  to  last  and  to  produce  abiding  effects.  But  the  race  must 
always  in  the  first  instance  have  the  power  and  capacity  of  being  duly 
impressed  with  all  this  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  longer  these 
subsist  among  them,  the  more  thoroughly  they  become  incorporated 
with  their  mental  framework.  It  is  thus  that  a  race  or  people,  look- 
ing not  only  through  their  own  natural  intuitions,  but  probably  in 
addition  through  the  intuition  and  thought  of  two  thousand  years,  are 
derebped  into  full  manhood  and  mental  vigour,  evincing  all  that  in- 
tellectual strength  and  sense  for  progress  that  characterise  only  the 
highest  types  of  the  human  &mily. 

Looking  back  into  the  long  dim  vista  of  the  past,  we  can  descry 
no  people  whose  history  is  marked  by  the  same  amount  of  progress 
and  civilization  as  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  unexampled  rapidity 
with  which  they  emerged  from  a  condition  of  comparative  barbarism, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization,  at  once  determines  the 
power  and  range  of  their  aboriginal  capabilities.  Philosophy,  how- 
ever, cannot  spring  up  suddenly  among  such  a  people  by  a  mere  indi- 
vidual reflecting  on  his  own  mental  operations.  A  philosopher,  indeed, 
is  not  a  personage,  who,  drawing  his  observations  only  from  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  own  consciousness,  speculates  concerning  the  nature  and 
^estmy  of  man,  but  rather  one,  who  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
Bodal  and  dvilized  circle,  collects  his  observations  and  materials  of 
thon^t  likewise  firom  this  more  expanded  circumference.  Long  before 
^  true  philosophical  thinker  appears,  man  has  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  all  the  sciences.  He  has  already  speculated  concerning  the 
great  first  cause,  as  well  as  concerning  all  the  phenomena  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  formed  fixed  opinions  regarding  his  own  origin  and 
fetiny,  as  well  as  determined  his  relationship  to  his  fellow  man.  All 
this  htfge  and  &r-reaching  thought  forms  the  ground  plan  of  the  philo- 
^phex^s  speculations,  and  he  anon  finds  the  difficulty  of  embracing  it 
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within  the  compass  of  any  system  of  philosophy  he  can  devise.  The 
early  philosophers  of  Greece  indeed  were  more  of  the  character  of  cos- 
moganists  than  of  what  is  strictly  implied  by  philosophers.  The  physi- 
ologists, mathematicians,  and  Eleatics,  the  first  pioneers  in  philosophy, 
devoted  themselves  specially  to  investigate  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  external  universe,  but  their  notions  no  sooner  assumed  a  definite 
form,  however  wide  of  the  truth,  than  their  successors  commenced  their 
speculations  concerning  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  mind  itself, 
that  passing  wonderful  instrument  by  means  of  which  all  their  obser- 
vations were  made,  and  their  systems  formed.  This  after  all  was  the 
natural  order  and  progress  of  thought.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece  before  it  comes  to  treat  of  the 
subjective  character  of  the  mind  itself. 

Plato  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  invest  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  with  a  distinctive  and  intelligible  form,  for  his  psychology, 
embracing  virtually  his  metaphysical,  aesthetical,  and  moral  systems, 
bears  the  impress  both  of  originality  and  progress,  pointing  out,  as  it 
does,  certain  broad  and  clear  distinctions  among  mental  phenomena, 
that  took  the  thinking  world  itself  by  storm,  and  have  preserved  for  his 
philosophy  a  character,  and  influence,  that  have  survived  the  lapse 
of  upwards  of  twenty  centuries.  Even  Plato's  great  twofold  division 
of  all  nature  into  two  independent  worlds,  the  world  of  mind  and  the 
world  of  matter,  both  running  in  parallel  lines  into  the  eternities,  suf- 
ficiently establishes  his  character  as  one  of  the  largest  and  subtlest 
thinkers  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  In  what  then  consists  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  1  In  his  psychology  Plato  struggles  to  give  a 
delineation  of  the  nature  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  in  doing  so  pre- 
sents a  series  of  lofty  pictures  that  are  highly  suggestive,  both  to  the 
imagination  and  the  reason,  and  which  to  some  extent  determines 
certain  laws  of  mind  of  the  highest  and  purest  character.  It  is  from 
the  region  of  mind  especially  inhabited  by  the  gods,  according  to  Plato, 
that  human  nature  draws  all  its  power  and  excellence.  It  is  the 
world  of  ideas,  indeed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  world  of  sense,  the 
highest  platform  in  the  universe  upon  which  all  man's  expansive  in- 
teUectuid  and  moral  attributes  are  founded.  With  Plato,  moreover, 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  are  the  chief  or  only  eternal 
principles,  and  it  is  by  means  of  mind  that  these  are  eliminated  and 
appreciated  in  nature.  The  universe  and  all  which  it  inherits  is  but 
a  symbol  of  these  universal  truths.  Accordingly,  within  the  scope  of 
sense  Plato  assigns  to  man,  the  power  not  only  of  forming  a  particu- 
lar or  individual  impression  of  anything,  but  he  likewise  assigns  him 
the  higher  capacity  of  forming  universal  ideas  relating  to  the  same 
class  of  things.  Man  says  he  has  the  power  of  forming  a  conception 
not  only  of  the  individual  man,  John,  but  he  has  likewise  the  power 
of  forming  a  conception  of  the  attributes  common  to  all  men,  thus  of 
conceiving  of  man  in  the  abstract,  or  as  a  universal  idea.  Laying 
aside  for  the  present  the  dispute  between  the  nominalists  and  realists, 
these  are  substantially  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  His  aesthetical  and 
moral  systems  are  commensurately  large,  running  parallel  widi  these 
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doctrine  and  each  other,  whithersoever  any  one  of  them  extends. 
Notwithstanding  of  these  absolute  and  far-reaching  views  of  Plato,  he 
somewhat  inconsistently  affirms  that  absolute  truth  is  only  appre- 
hended by  the  immortal  gods,  but  we  shall  shew  in  the  sequel  that 
man  has  not  only  evolved  for  himself,  but  apprehended  as  clearly 
eertain,  absolute  ideas  which  are  as  true  and  eternal  as  the  im- 
mortal gods  themselves.  We  refer  of  course  to  the  laws  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic. 

AnstoUe,  who  after  Plato  is  probably  the  clearest  and  subtlest 
tkinier  of  antiquity,  became  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  one  of 
Plato's  most  enthusiastic  and  devoted  pupils.  Having  mastered  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  so  far  at  least  as  that  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
rerj  differently  constituted  mind,  Aristotle,  instead  of  attempting  to 
enkrve  or  improve  Plato's  system,  set  about  that  for  which  nature 
dad  better  adapted  him,  viz.,  to  apply  his  master's  philosophy  to  the 
OSes  and  benefit  of  man.  Accordingly,  out  of  the  far-reaching  views 
of  Plato,  Aristotle  constructed  his  metaphysics  and  logic,  and  from 
the  very  practical  form  of  his  mind,  he  almost  necessarily  differed 
from  his  master.  Plato  looked  at  man  and  nature  in  their  abstract 
and  higher  relations,  and  from  these  evolved  his  philosophy,  while 
Aristotle,  who  had  no  distinct  philosophy  of  his  own,  regarded  the 
philosophy  of  his  master  chiefly  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  world.  In  fact,  Plato  was  a  great  discoverer  in 
the  regions  of  mind  and  thought,  while  Aristotle,  with  all  his  great- 
ness and  skill,  was  only  a  great  inventor,  for  his  chief  mission  was  to 
construct  or  invent  a  system  of  logic,  founded  on  the  philosophy  of 
bis  master.  Hence  Aristotle  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  great  metho- 
dologist,  for  although  his  marked  acuteness  enabled  him  to  make 
many  original  observations,  even  in  natural  history,  yet  these  only 
formed  illustrations  of  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  his  genius 
within  its  own  proper  limits.  They  were  no  illustrations  of  that 
uniTersal  and  far-extending  genius  that  distinguished  his  master, 
which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  and  mark  the  subtlest  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. Probably  the  best  recent  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  though  in  a  widely  different  sphere  of  thought,  is 
exhibited  in  the  difference  between  Dr  Joseph  Black  and  James 
^stt  Black  discovered  the  laws  of  latent  heat,  and  James  Watt 
Applied  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  Steam  En^e,  the  former  being 
like  Plato,  the  discoyerer,  and  the  latter  like  Aristotle,  the  inventor, 
or  the  applier  of  the  discovery  to  the  every-day  uses  of  society. 

The  major  proposition  in  the  syllogism  of  Aristotle  is  just  the  univer- 
sal idea  of  Plato,  cast  by  his  pupil  into  a  dialectic  form,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  individusd  instances,  is  only  its  application  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  man.  For  example,  *'  all  matter  possesses  the  quality  of 
extension — ^a  beech  tree  is  matter — therefore  a  beech  tree  possesses 
the  quality  of  extension."  Although  the  msyor  proposition  in  this 
io<!tanee  is  as  large  as  can  well  be  conceived,  still  it  lacks  somewhat 
of  the  universal  idea  of  Plato.  It  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  universality 
^y  being  thrown  into  a  dialectic  form,  for  the  idea  of  universality  is 
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not  here  thoroughlj  preserved  in  the  expression.  The  uniyennHty 
of  idea  that  Plato  attributes  to  the  human  mind,  b  thus  submerged 
or  lost  in  the  logical  forms  of  Aristotle,  and  there  is  only  secured 
in  its  stead  a  dialectic  form,  and  a  practical  and  materialistic  relation 
to  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  of  the  sinking  of  the  universal  idea 
of  Plato  in  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  yet  the  utility  of  the  syllogism 
as  a  form  of  reasoning,  has  preserved  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  dia- 
lectics for  upwards  of  twenty  centuries. 

After  Plato,  and  Aristotle  his  materialistic  and  logical  expositor, 
came  the  Sceptics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  the  new  Academy ;  but  as 
none  of  these  sects  offered  to  mankind  any  system  of  mental  philosophy 
widely  distinguished  from  those  of  their  predecessors,  or  capable  of  ex- 
plaining the  subtle  problems  of  thought  and  being,  we  shall  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  Several  of  them  held  doctrines  at  once  hostile  to  humao 
progress  and  the  all  embracing  philosophy  of  Plato,  but  these  were 
speedily  absorbed  or  set  aside  by  the  next  new  system  that  presented 
itself.  The  most  remarkable  phase  that  succeeded  this  barren  and 
unproductive  period  was  the  rise  of  Neo-platonism,  originating  a  con- 
test and  struggle  with  the  Christian  fieithers.  Philo,  the  orginator  of 
the  new  sect,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  a  few  years  before  Christ  He 
was  a  Jew  by  family,  but  strongly  tinged  with  the  genius  of  oriental 
mysticism.  Having  a  Greek  education  and  culture,  he  naturally 
blended  the  ideal  and  far-reaching  doctrines  of  Plato  with  faith 
as  inculcated  by  the  religion  of  his  Jewish  ancestors,  thus  giving 
birth  to  an  element  which  had  previously  no  existence  in  philosophy. 
The  senses,  Philo  maintains,  may  be  deceptive.  Beason  may  be 
comparatively  powerless  and  ineffectual  to  embrace  its  ultimate  aims 
and  ends;  but  when  faith  is  superadded  to  reason,  the  full  complement 
and  range  of  human  intelligence  is  filled  up.  The  doctrine  tlius  laid 
down  was  capable  of  solving  many  inscrutable  mysteries  that  appa- 
rently lay  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  reason,  and  was  applied  by  the 
new  sect  to  these  subjects  with  a  power  and  success  that  gained  over 
to  them  many  proselytes.  In  virtue  of  the  addition  of  this  new  ele- 
ment, the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  became  to  the  new  sect  as 
palpable  and  transparent  as  the  most  obvious  visible  truths,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  their  system  they  founded  a  new  religion  opposed  in 
its  spirit  and  tendency  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  at  that 
time  was  just  emerging  into  notice  and  popularity.  But  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  add  that  Christianity,  with  its  clear  and  distinct  pro- 
mises, so  much  in  unison  with  the  form  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind,  ultimately  triumphed.  So  long,  however,  as  Philo  himself  and 
one  or  two  of  his  far-seeing  disciples  held  the  reins  imd  guided  the 
thought  of  the  sect,  they  drew  to  their  school  numerous  scholars;  but 
on  their  deaths  their  followers,  being  ill  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  boundaries  of  reason  and  £uth,  lapsed  into  a  worse  than  eastern 
mysticism,  originating  as  many  absurd  and  fallacious  doctrines  and 
dogmas  as  have  arisen  in  the  world,  and  disappeared  since  that  era. 
Afier  the  fell  of  Neo-pUtonism  as  a  religion  and  form  of  thinking, 
through  the  all-pervading  agency  of  Christianity,  the  philosophical 
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thinkere  connected  with  the  hitter  naturally  fell  back  upon  the  philo- 
9if^j  of  Plato  and  the  dialectics  and  logic  of  Aristotle.  The  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  was  the  largest  and  profoundest  form  of  truth  that  had 
come  fiom  the  regions  of  philosophy,  and  the  dialectics  and  logic  of 
Aristotle  put  this  philosophy,  so  &r  it  could  be  reduced  to  logic,  into 
a  materialistic  and  logical  form.  The  logic  of  Aristotle  gave  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  a  sort  of  mathematical  and  arithmetic^  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  form  so  fiir  as  that  could  be  accomplished  by  mere 
^slec^c  and  logical  terms.  Still  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  none 
of  the  major  propositions  of  Aristotle  include  in  their  range  the  com- 
prehensive and  all  embracing  ideas  of  Plato.  In  the  timid  dia- 
lectic forms  of  Aristotle  the  absolute  idea  of  Plato  is  reduced  to  a 
iDcre  general  matter  of  fact  and  practical  relation.  It  has  lost  the 
strength  and  all-embracing  comprehensiveness  of  an  absolute  idea. 
The  absolute  idea  of  Plato  is  thus  compressed  by  Aristotle  into  a  mere 
handle  of  comparisons  of  individual  instances,  each  idea  constituting 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  minor  propositions,  coming  within  its  scope, 
and  that  had  previously  been  evolved  by  the  operation  of  the  mind 
itself.  Thus  the  absolute  ideas  of  Plato  are  resolved  by  Aristotle 
ioto  a  mere  limited  and  materialistic  form  not  extending,  except  by 
implication,  beyond  the  comparisons  previously  established. 

The  diffiision  and  spread  of  Christianity  embracing,  as  a  religion, 
in  its  bosom  the  boasted  element  of  faith  so  much  relied  upon  by  the 
Neo-platonists,  did  not  assist  for  many  centuries  to  clear  up  the  dis- 
crepancy that  subsisted  between  the  ideal  doctrine  of  Plato  and  the 
dialectics  and  logic  of  Aristotle.  For  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  the  spirit  of  Christianity  became  crushed  into  the  form  of  a  proud 
over-bearing  church,  and  a  few  corresponding  materialistic  dogmas, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  during  the  same  period,  was  little  thought 
of  excepting  by  a  few  stray  thinkers,  and  that  only  as  a  curious  and 
interesting  speculation.  On  the  contrary,  the  dialectics  and  logic  of 
ArbtoUe  were  speedily  adopted  into  every  civilized  community  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, — ^and  whithersoever  Christianity  extended 
its  all-embracing  spirit  there  the  logic  and  dialectics  of  the  Stagyrite, 
as  well  as  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  obtained  a  sway.  Chris- 
Hanitj  was  thus  only  yet  a  clearer  of  the  way  to  the  introduction  of 
materialistic  and  formal  logic  and  of  Greek  and  Boman  literature,  but 
these  were  the  materialistic  and  formal  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece  and  Bome.  It  had  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  diffu- 
sion and  influence  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  nor  had  it 
kindled  the  human  mind  into  a  perception  of  the  existing  discrepancy 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  nor  consequently  affected  it  with  a  de- 
sire to  clear  up  and  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  distinguished 
^m  the  logic  of  his  disciple.  But  this  materialistic  and  £Dnnal  logic, 
without  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  was  not  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
boandaries  of  human  knowledge,  but  only  to  preserve  that  which  had 
already  been  acquired.  It  was  altogether  unfitted  for  making  new  or 
ulterior  conquests.  Thus  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  logic  and  dia- 
lectics of  Aristotle  held  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
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but  Hke  all  other  systems  it  came  to  be  misapprehended  and  aboseJ 
by  his  followers*  The  relations  between  the  major  and  minor  propo- 
sitions,  as  put  by  his  disciples,  had  often  no  existence  in  nature,  and 
the  method  of  the  Stagyrite  was  thus  frequently  used  as  mere  logic 
fence,  or  practised  as  a  system  of  dialectical  gymnastics.  It  was  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  this  abuse  was  ultimately  carried  that  first 
impressed  the  human  mind  with  a  clear  perception  of  its  errors  as  a 
form  of  thinking,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  method  of  investigation,  which,  after  all,  was  only  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
true  organon  as  invented  by  Aristotle  himself. 

The  first  blush  of  Protestant  Christianity  that  appeared  on  the  daric 
brow  and  contracted  features  of  Catholicism,  after  a  dreamy  and  ster- 
terous  sleep  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  awakened  in  the  mind  of  man 
a  spirit  of  investigation   in  natural  science,  that  no  mere  human 
philosophy  or  method  had  ever  previously  kindled.    It  planted  in 
every  cultivated  spirit  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  not  only  of  Grod's 
existence,  but  likewise  of  his  invariableness,   and  thus  originated 
that  profound  and  ftir-reaching  idea  of  law  that  distinguished  all 
the  daring  original  thinkers  that  arose  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.    All  the  accumu- 
lated superstition  of  centuries  gradually  disappeared  before  the  in* 
fiuence  and  spread  of  Protestant  Christianity  as  mists  before  the 
morning  sun.     Roger  Bacon,  a  priest,  and  others  in  his  train,  gave 
the  first  impetus  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  physical  science, 
and  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Kepler  unfolded  the  most  mysterious  re- 
lations and  laws  of  our  planetary  system,  and  last  came  Newton,  to 
crown  this  enlarged  compass  of  knowledge  by  his  law  of  gravitation, 
all  established  upon  a  mathematical  foundation.     Lord  Bacon,  being 
relieved  from  his  legal  avocations  by  falling  into  disgrace,  and  pos- 
sessing in  a  high  degree  the  practical  form  of  thought  characteristic 
of  the  Norman-Saxon  race,  descried  the  immeasurable  difference  be- 
tween the  thought  and  progress  of  those  who  practised  the  logic  and 
dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  thought  and  progress  of  the  new  obser- 
vers of  nature,  who,  laying  Aristotle  and  his  logic  aside,  trusted  alone 
to  the  strength  of  their  own  lofty  intellects  and  intuitions.     After  per- 
using their  works,  Bacon  set  about  giving  an  account  of  the  methods 
that  he  imagined  had  been  followed  by  those  great  observers  in  inter- 
pretating  nature,  but  being  incapable  of  descrying  the  form  or  extent 
of  the  deductive  element  in  them,  he  merely  attempts  to  describe  their 
methods  from  the  outward  and  materialistic  point  of  view.     We  ac- 
cordingly agree  with  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Dr  Whewell,  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  there  is  not  only  nothing  new  in  Bacon's  methodi 
but  that  it  is  no  broader  in  its  basis  nor  larger  in  its  range  than  the 
method  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  that  his  views  of  the  deductive  ele- 
ment in  man  reaches  no  farther  than  a  conception  of  a  bundle  of  com- 
parisons.   His  rules  are  all  very  well  for  preserving  among  his  com- 
parisons a  healthy  uniformity,  but  by  them  alone  man  could  as  soon 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  three  laws  of  our  planetary  system  laid 
down  and  established  by  Kepler,  as  a  sloth  by  its  motions,  could  reach 
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tbe  confines  of  the  universe.    The  system  of  Baeon  thus  resembles,  in 
ali  easenUal  particalars,  the  sceptical  view  of  cause  and  effect  as  after- 
wards stated  by  Home,  who  resolved  it  into  a  perception  of  uniform 
sequence  or  experience.    Brown  added  the  feeling  of  anticipation,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  mastered  man*s  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  never  for 
a  moment  reflecting  that  he  had  to  account  for  man's  idea  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  infinite  present  and  infinite  past,  as  well  as  in  the  infinite 
hxsit  I     But  Bacon  did  not  attempt,  like  Hume  and  Brown,  to  unfold 
the  nature  of  this  to  him  inexplicable  sphinx  riddle.     He  merely 
noted  the  outward  and  materialistic  operations  of  the  great  thinkers 
that  had  preceded,  or  were  contemporary  with  him.     He  laid  down  no 
^tem  of  mind  by  which  to  guage  the  depth,  or'  embrace  the  circum- 
ference and  range  of  these  fer-sceing  spirits.     He  merely  pointed  out 
the  errors  into  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  had  faUen,  and  the 
practical  difference  between  them  and  the  new  order  of  thinkers.     He 
had  no  philosophy  of  his  own,  nor  even  any  method  when  properly 
undeistood,  which  approached  the  correctness  and  practical  bearing 
of  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  all  its  defects.     It  was  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  gave  birth  to  the  new  order  of  observers  and  thinkers, 
and  Bacon  was  no  more  the  originator  of  it,  than  any  modern  orator- 
ical describer  of  the  steam  engine  was  the  inventor  of  that  ingenious 
piece  of  machinery. 

Bacon  was  neiUier  more  nor  less  than  the  rhetorical  expositor  of 
the  errors  into  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  had  fallen,  and  a  vague 
and  imperfect  indicator  of  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
men  who  arose  in  connection  with  the  first  blushes  of  Christian  thought. 
These  men  formed  the  first  and  most  vigorous  protest  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  their  thought  amounted  in  plain  language  to  this, 
that  every  true  soul  was  itself  a  temple  of  the  living  God  upon  earth, 
and  that  eternal  faith  was  to  be  reposed  only  in  the  truths  and  laws 
of  God  and  nature. 

Thus  Lord  Bacon  was  no  reformer  in  philosophy,  for  he  never  pro- 
mulgated anything  resembling  a  philosophy  at  all,  but  he  was  an  ob- 
server and  noter  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  of  others  before  and  during  his  own  times,  and  his 
axioms,  so  much  boasted  of  by  his  followers,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  empirical  rules  for  understanding  the  difference  between  the 
merely  prc^ressive  matter  of  fact  form 'of  modern  thought,  and  the 
dead  or  &st  retreating  system  of  logic  and  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  as 
taught  by  his  disciples.  He  merely  called  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  the  importance  of  a  large  and  proper  induction  before  admitting 
the  force  of  the  minor  proposition,  and  its  connection  with  the  major. 
He  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  that  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  possessed  within  the  compass  of  their 
mental  economy  elements  embracing  a  form  of  the  major  proposition 
80  expanded  and  absolute  that  could  be  comprehended  in  no  system 
of  philosophy  that  had  appeared  since  the  times  of  Plato,  for  the 
materialistic  and  practical  thinking  of  Bacon  related  him  to  no  such 
form  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  all  his  enquiries  are  direct- 
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If  opposed  to  it.  The  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  well  as  the  fiu'-reaching 
ideas  of  these  notable  observers  and  thinkers,  are  explicable  only  oa  the 
hypothesis,  that  man  is  capable  of  embracing  a  recognition  or  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  and  that  law  in  this  form  is  actually  con- 
ceivable by  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  in  subjects  excluding  all 
mere  phenomena,  such  as  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  their  laws  are 
conceived  of  by  Uie  mind,  as  true  and  certain  in  heaven  as  on  earth, 
as  dear  and  unequivi)cal  before  the  throne  of  God  himself,  as  on  this 
miserable  handsbreadth  of  a  planet  of  ours,,  and  the  human  mind  con- 
ceives of  them  so  absolutely  that  they  are  as  much  without  change- 
ableness  or  shadow  of  turning  as  God  himself.  It  is  the  absolute  con- 
ceptions thus  formed  by  the  human  mind,  that  imparts  to  us  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  full  compass  and  range  of  its  capabilities, 
and  establishes  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  that  if  our  know- 
ledge of  mere  phenomena  and  their  relations  was  as  perfect  as  our 
idea  of  law,  the  human  mind  would  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  laws  that  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  The 
great  observers  and  thinkers,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  possessed 
within  themselves,  with  relation  to  their  respective  enquiries,  the 
large  sense  of  law  here  indicated,  each  forming  a  microcosm  of  a 
special  department  of  the  universe,  and  a  single  deviation  of  a  phen- 
omenon or  instance  from  the  law  laid  down  by  them,  was  sufiident  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  the  law  as  imperfect  and  fallacious,  or  to  en- 
large it  so  as  to  embrace  the  form  of  dbe  new  matter  of  fact.  It  was 
the  philosophy  illustrated  by  these  great  names  that  baffled  the  system 
and  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  that  equally  set  at  nought  the  narrow  ma- 
terialistic and  empirical  organon  or  method  of  Bacon. 

So  early  as  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  celebrated 
Abelard  was  the  first  to  separate  reason  from  faith,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  latter  should,  on  all  occasions,  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  for- 
mer. Thus,  notwithstanding  of  the  dogmas  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Church,  Abekrd,  at  this  early  period,  inculcated  the  strikingly 
independent  doctrine,  that  reason  and  faith  must  always  run  parallel, 
and  that  whithersoever  reason  conducted,  there  fiuth  must  follow, 
but  not  elsewhither.  Des  Cartes,  after  the  appearance  and  discover- 
ies of  the  great  astronomical  observers  and  thinkers  already  referred 
to,  revived  the  doctrine  that  had  previously  been  set  up  by  Abelard, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  down  a  form  of  philosophical  thinking) 
united  with  a  method  of  investigation  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  range  of  the  new  thought,  than  the  outward  and  materialistic 
methodology  of  Bacon.  Des  Cartes,  discarding  all  previous  philoso- 
phical systems,  commenced  his  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  his  starting  point,  ^'  coffHo  ergo 
9umj"  "  I  think,  therefore,  I  am,"  is  just  the  recognition  of  oonsQious- 
ness  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.  He  maintained 
that  nothing  should  be  accepted  as  true  unless  confirmed  by  the  most 
scrutinising  tests  and  examination.  2.  He .  ui^ged  that  il  thought 
should  be  subjected  to  the  strictest  analysis.  3.  He  iurther  recom- 
mended the  synthetical  method,  that  is^  beginning  with  the.^P^^^ 
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fonna  d*coiiflcioiiaDes8,  and  ascencBog  gradually  to  the  moat  complex, 
i.  He  lastly  conditioiied  for  such  ctdculatioiis  and  circumspective 
ftTaminafioiM,  as  to  lead  to  perfect  confidence  that  nothing  essential 
bad  be^i  omitted.  The  application  of  this  searching  and  fiur-reach- 
iDg  method  to  mental  phenomena,  laid  the  fouidation  of  an  amount 
of  certitude  on  the  subject  of  mind«  that  had  not  prcTiously  obtained, 
oiabling  the  new  philosophers  to  proceed  in  reasoning  not  only  indue- 
tirely,  but  deductively.  Des  Cartes'  method  was  thus  neither  more 
or  leas  than  the  mathematical  method  applied  to  the  mind,  rising 
from  the  simpleat  to  the  most  complex  truths,  by  the  most  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  easy  gradations,  and  when  these  elevations  were  attained,  the 
deductive  sweep  was  as  large  and  all-embracing  as  the  highest  laws 
of  geometry  itself.  By  this  new  method  Des  Cartes  analysed  the 
process  by  which  man  rose  from  a  conception  of  the  simplest  object 
in  nature,  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  Deity  himself,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  deductive  system.  Hence  he  not  only 
tested  analyticaUy,  but  established  synthetically  the  comprehensive 
and  all-embracing  form  of  the  human  consciousness,  indicating  the 
basis  of  a  deductive  system  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  mind  which 
has  no  existence  in  the  system  of  Bacon.  Thus  Des  Cartes  was  the 
first  to  unite  man's  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato,  or  the  world  of  mind,  bridging  over  afler  a  fashion  the 
hitherto  impassable  boundary  which  separated  idealism  from  realism. 
Whatever  errors  might  lurk  under  the  new  system  of  mind  as  promul- 
gated by  Des  Cartes,  there  could  be  little  exception  taken  at  the  time  to 
his  method  of  philosophising.  It  brought  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  more  clearly  into  correlation,  establishing  a  harmony  between 
them  that  is  set  forth  in  no  part  of  Bacon's  works,  and  tending  more 
directly  to  larger  and  more  beneficial  results.  After  Des  Cartes, 
follows  Spinosa,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  who  eliminated  nothing  material 
h'om  the  source  of  knowledge  pointed  out  by  Des  Cartes,  excepting 
ceruiin  consequences  of  his  doctrines  that  led  to  a  considerable  change 
or  modification  of  opinion  with  respect  to  them.  To  this  era  succeeds 
the  pure  idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  imagined  that  he  established  all 
knowledge  upon  a  firm  foundation,  when  he  resolved  it  into  percep- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  mind  apprehending  them,  thus  making  out  matter 
to  be  a  succession  of  ideas  in  an  independent  spiritual  being,  and 
hence  annihilating  at  a  stroke,  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 
To  Berkeley  succeeded  Hume,  who,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  similar 
to  that  of  Berkeley's  own,  refilled  his  ideal  theory,  and  established 
that  Berkeley  took  the  existence  of  mind  or  spirit  for  granted.  Hume 
indeed  shewed  logically  that  we  had  no  knowledge  nor  evidence  of 
the  existence,  through  consciousness,  of  anything  but  of  a  succession 
of  impressions  and  ideas.  The  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  a 
Bohstttice  or  being,  in  which  the  impressions  and  ideas  subsisted,  was 
as  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  an  inference,  as  the  inference  by  the 
Cartesians  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  But  Hume's  scepti- 
cism did  not  rest  satisfied  with  reducing  the  dogma  of  Berkeley  to  an 
absurdity,  for  he  began  to  apply  it  with  equal  force  to  subjects  of 
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greater  practical  interest  and  bearing.  Accordingly,  we  find  Hume, 
as  before  noticed,  giving  what  he  designs  as  an  analysis  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  he  resolves  into  the  perception  of  uniform  sequence  or 
experience,  utterly  repudiating  the  idea  of  power  in  a  cause  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  or  any  other  relation  of  dependence.  Thus  Hume,  in 
examining  the  most  subtle  problems  connected  with  mind,  does  not 
extend  his  researches  one  iota  beyond  the  circle  of  consciousness  of 
visible  phenomena  and  their  external  relations,  never  i-efiecting  for  a 
moment,  that  unless  we  admit  of  the  existence  of  noumena  or  causes 
underlying  consciousness,  we  are  unable  to  account  for  many  beliefi 
that  are  constantly  being  generated  in  the  mind,  and  are  as  universal 
and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  uniformity  of  sequence  or 
experience  itself.  These  aboriginal  impressions  or  notions,  of  which 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  one,  are  as  uniform  and  invariable 
as  sensation  or  perception,  and  are  obviously  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal form  and  constitution  of  the  mind  itself. 

The  scepticism  of  Hume,  however,  was  not  unattended  with  bene- 
ficial efiects,  for  though  subtle  and  deteriorising  in  its  spirit,  it  origi- 
nated and  stimulated  a  more  profound  set  of  thinkers  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  and  form  of  our  fundamental  beliefs,  thus  ultimately  con- 
tributing greatly  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  our  mental  constitution. 
Immannel  Kant,  bom  at  Konigsberg,  only  thirteen  years  after  Hume, 
was  the  profoundest  thinker  that  appeared  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  scepticism.  Kant's  system  presents  the  mind  in  three 
distinct  aspects.  1.  It  assigns  a  limit  to  the  power  of  reason,  and 
clearly  marks  out  the  domain  of  scientific  enquiry.  In  this  it  is 
sceptical,  and  furnishes  scepticism  with  terrible  weapons.  2.  It  pro- 
claims tiiat  knowledge  has  another  origin  besides  experience,  viz., 
our  primary  intuitions,  and  that  the  ideas  thus  acquired  are  neces- 
sarily true.  In  this  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established,  and 
scepticism  defeated.  3.  It  founds  upon  this  veracity  of  consciousness 
a  system  of  morals,  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  in  the  existence 
of  God.  Kant  was  confessedly  led  into  this  train  of  investigation  by 
the  sceptical  speculations  of  Hume  on  the  subject  of  causation,  aod 
his  conclusion  that  causation,  as  well  as  all  our  other  a  priori  ideas,  is 
independent  of  experience,  and  is  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  or  other  admittedly  primary  form  of  consciousness. 
We  recognise  in  Kant  a  feithful  follower  of  Des  Cartes,  only  with  a 
more  penetrating  and  comprehensive  spiritual  nature,  his  lofly  genera- 
lizations embracing  an  infinitely  more  expanded  field  of  view,  and  pre- 
senting, at  the  same  time,  greater  clearness  and  distinctness  of  thought 
Ailer  aJl  the  arduous  and  far-extending  labours  of  Kant  on  the  subject 
of  mind,  his  system  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a 
complete  system  of  psychology,  as  an  outline  of  the  landmarks  that 
any  true  system  of  psychology  must  embrace,  and  unless  these  are 
included  in  it,  and  accounted  for  by  it,  it  is  no  true  system  of  human 
nature.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  Immanuel  Kant  has  the  highest  and 
strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

There  is  one  law  (for  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mere  empirical  rule) 
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which  Kant  lajs  down  for  the  investigation  into  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  mental  faculties,  that  is  well  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  it  is 
simply  this  : — "  WhuU  trvih  aoever  is  necessary  and  of  v/nvveraal  ea- 
iieni  is  derived  to  the  mind  from  its  ovm  operation,  wnd  does  not  rest 
on  obiervaUon  and  experience;  as  conversely  what  truth  or  perception 
never  is  present  to  the  nwnd,  toith  a  consciovLsness  not  of  its  necessity 
hvt  of  its  contingency,  is  ascribcMe  not  to  the  agency  of  the  mind  U^ 
^f,  but  derives  its  origin  from  observation  and  experience"  If  the 
law  thns  clearly  laid  down  by  Kant  had  been  thoroughly  understood 
aod  implicitly  followed  by  subsequent  investigators,  an  amount  of 
progress  must  long  ere  this  have  been  attained  in  the  science  of 
psychology  that  we  find  nowhere  indicated.  But  it  is  the  &te  of  all 
great  thinkers  that  their  views  are  neither  clearly  apprehended  nor  their 
methods  of  investigation  distinctly  understood  even  by  their  own 
Cedars,  and  although  the  law  of  Kant  appears  to  be  not  only  as  simple 
but  as  comprehensive  as  any  of  the  axioms  in  Euclid,  yet  in  the 
bands  of  his  followers  it  has  not  produced  those  fruits  that  might 
naturally  have  been  anticipated.  In  fact,  not  one  of  his  disciples 
ever  contemplated  the  mental  framework  of  man  in  the  large  speculum 
formed  by  Kant,  and  hence,  although  many  interesting  suggestions 
bave  been  thrown  out  by  philosophical  thinkers  since  his  time,  no- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  a  system  has  appeared.  Beid,  Stewart, 
and  Brown,  in  Britain,  and  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  in  Ger- 
many, have  produced  works  more  or  less  distinguished  by  acuteness 
^d  breadth  of  thought,  but  not  one  of  them  has  attempted  to  follow 
ui  the  track  and  fill  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Kant.  Each 
&nd  all  of  them,  taking  a  somewhat  narrow  and  one  sided  view  of 
boznan  nature,  have  originated  speculations  marked  by  much  in- 
genuity and  even  originality,  but  none  of  them  evinces  that  sterling 
comprehensiveness  and  breadth  of  thought,  which  is  indispensable  in 
^  inquiry  that  had  occupied  the  life  long  thought  of  Kan^  and  upon 
vhich  he  had  thrown  more  real  light  than  any  thinker  since  the 
^ys  of  Plato.  It  was  Kant's  critique  of  pure  reason  indeed  that  im- 
parted an  impetus  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  mind  which 
is  not  likely  to  become  relaxed  until  Uie  laws  of  thought  are  better 
defined,  and  the  whole  enquiry  has  assumed  a  more  definitely  scientific 
aspect. 

Since  the  days  of  Des  Cartes  an  amount  of  speculation  has  been 
^wn  outon  the  subject  of  mind  by  thinkers  pursuing  his  method,  that 
bas  not  a  little  extended  the  enquiry,  and  Dr  Laycock,  now  taking  up 
^e  subject  from  a  somewhat  novel  point  of  view,  proposes  to  correlate 
pbilofiophy  and  physiology  according  to  a  method  whereby  the  reciprocal 
reladons  of  mind  and  body  may  be  scientifically  and  practically  deter- 
iQined.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  an  intimate  and 
necessary  relationship  subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  but 
QQtil  the  nature  and  functions  of  all  the  faculities  of  the  mind  are  as- 
<^^rtained,  we  are  afiraid  that  no  such  relationship  can  possibly  be 
tborou^ly  investigated  and  determined.  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and 
their  followers,  proposed  a  similar  line  of  investigation,  but  being  pure 
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mat^'iiilistsin  their  notions  with  respect  to  mind, — ^we  mean  materialista 
in  the  sense,  that  their  views  were  narrow  and  limited,  giving  defini- 
tioos  of  man's  mental  Realties  extending  little  beyond  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  creation^ — ^that  their  doctrines  were  at  once  repudiated  by 
most  psychological  enquirers.  They  proposed  indeed  to  build  up  their 
theory  by  the  most  accurate  and  scrutinizing  induction ;  but  the  objec- 
tion diat  the  elements  of  mind  hud  down  by  them  were  not  sufficiently 
lai^  or  comprehensive  to  embrace  in  them  the  nature  and  tendencies 
of  Uiemost  common  place  persons,  was  fatal  to  the  investigation.  The 
faculties  set  forth  as  belonging  to  man  by  the  phrenologists,  were  plainly 
wanting  in  that  range  of  universality  that  is  admitt^y  characteristic 
of  his  nature.  For  example,  the  large  and  beautiful  structure  of  the 
cerebellum  was  assigned  to  the  sexual  desire  alone.  Another  organ 
is  g^ven  to  the  love  of  ofispring,  including  all  unprotected  creatares. 
A  third,  adhesiveness,  is  devoted  to  friends,  inducing  fnendship.  A 
fourdi  and  fifth,  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  are  assigned  to 
man  for  repelling  his  enemies.  Then  come  the  faculties  of  intellect, 
viz.,  those  connected  with  his  observing  and  reflective  nature,  and  these 
are  followed  by  self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  cautiousness,  acquisi- 
tiveness, secretiveness,  &c.,  and  lastly,  they  assign  to  man  benevolence, 
conscientionsness,  veneration,  hope,  and  wonder,  the  first  two  inUr 
aUa  connecting  him  with  his  fellow-men,  and  the  three  latter  relating 
him  to  God,  and  a  future  state  of  being.  We  should  have  refrained 
from  noticing  the  subject  of  phrenology  at  all,  but  that  Dr  Laycock 
has  specially  introduced  it  into  his  work,  and  although  he  does  not  im- 
plicitly adopt  its  conclusions,  he  appears  to  admit  that  it  throws 
consiaerable  light  upon  some  points  of  the  enquiry.  We  must 
admit  that  there  are  many  facts  connected  with  phrenology  that  are 
empirically  true,  and  founded  on  and  applying  to  a  limited  range 
of  observation,  but  lacking  as  they  do  the  elements  of  universality^ 
they  do  not  square  with  the  law  laid  down  by  Kant — ^and  neces- 
sarily they  fail  to  harmonize  with  a  larger  range  of  induction. 
Hence  the  phrenologist  is  occasionally  happy  in  accounting  for 
the  various  characters  of  the  animal  creation  as  well  as  for  those 
of  murderers,  housebreakers,  thieves,  and  other  abnormal  specimens 
of  humanity;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  man  of  genius  and  the 
higher  forms  of  human  nature,  his  system  is  admittedly  at  fault,  for 
not  finding  it  to  tally  with  his  doctrines,  he  then  skulks  behind  such 
subterfuges  as  temperament  and  quality  of  the  brain,  elements  that  are 
]\  latent,  and  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  his  science,  thus  attempting  to  eke 

:i\  out  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  human  being  and  the  man  of 

genius  by  these  latent  and  imaginary  qualities  I  Any  metaphysical 
thinker  looking  at  this  system  as  unfolded  through  the  law  of  Kant, 
might  have  predicted  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  for  without  assigning 
to  each  of  the  elements  of  mind  which  they  attribute  to  man,  thatnni- 
versality  pointed  out  by  our  great  metaphysican,  they  could  not  proceed 
any  way  either  in  inductive  or  deductive  reasoning  on  the  subject 

We  have  noticed  the  phrenological  doctrines  for  two  reasons,  1st, 
that  they  have  been  specially  inUoduced  and  referred  to  by  our  au- 
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tfaor,  Dr  Lajoock;  and  2d,  they  illastrate  the  impossibilitj  of 
anj  sjstem  of  philosophy  giving  an  accurate  and  defined  outline  of 
the  &cultie8  of  the  human  mind,  unless  it  conform  to  the  great  law- 
laid  doira  by  Kant  The  slightest  departure  from  it  indeed  evinces 
a  want  of  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought  in  the  individual  thinker, 
that  it  IS  indispensable  to  the  appreciation  of  what  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  actually  means,  especially  when  the  law  of  Kant  is  &urly  brought 
before  him.  We  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  simplify  the  con- 
oeptioD  of  Kant's  law,  and  to  make  it  so  clear,  that  the  least  initiated 
into  tbe  regions  of  metaphysical  thinking  may  comprehend  it,  and 
tie  able  to  apply  it  on  all  necessary  occasions.  We  shall  endeavour 
topnt  this  law  at  least  in  a  simpler  and  more  positive  form.  Laying 
oat  of  view  the  mere  appetites  and  desires  connected  with  his  bodily 
organism,  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  microcosm,  of  that  infinitely 
expanded  universe  lying  outward  and  beyond  him,  and  reaching  up 
to  Ddty  himself^  and  each  of  his  fiiculties  must  thus  run  parallel  with 
another  from  the  perception  of  the  smallest  particle  of  dust,  or  other 
concrete  object  in  nature  throughout  this  infinite  universe,  up  to  Deity, 
and  unless  it  embrace  this  range  in  its  circumference,  and  descry 
some  quality  or  attribute  in  relation  to  each  object,  it  is  no  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  at  all.  Although  consciousness  admittedly  throws 
no  direct  light  on  the  nature  of  many  of  our  faculties,  still  these  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  mental  framework,  and  impart  to  us  a  dim  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  qualities  or  attributes  indissolubly  connected 
^th  every  object  in  tbe  universe,  and  the  nature  of  these  faculties 
may  yet  be  determined  by  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  in- 
vestigation taken  together.  We  are  aware  that  to  bring  many  cun- 
ningly and  apparently  well-devised  systems  of  human  nature  before 
the  tribunal  instituted  by  Kant,  implies  their  utter  annihilation  as  sys- 
tems, for  most  of  these  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  expert 
and  clever  generalizations  up  to  a  given  point,  and  as  such  are  cbiefiy 
iisefol  as  mental  exercises  for  the  young,  and  probably  as  the  bases  of 
systems  of  Logic  fence  for  the  disciples  and  followers  of  these  sys- 
tems in  future  years.  It  is  this  utility  that  ^ves  both  birth  and 
strength  to  such  systems,  and  preserves  them  for  a  time  as  stepping- 
stones  to  ulterior  and  deeper  truths. 

We  have  at  present  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  analysis  of  any 
other  system  than  that  of  Dr  Laycock  before  us,  but  as  the  Doctor 
i^  at  bottom  essentially  an  eclectic,  selecting  fisom  the  systems  of 
others  whatever  he  regarded  as  essentially  true  in  them,  we  shall 
bave  ample  opportunity  of  bringing  some  of  these  before  the  some- 
what severe  but  trudiiul  and  just  tribunal  of  Immanuel  Kant, 
Passing  over  Dr  Laycock's  method,  (for  a  method  is  best  to  be 
judged  of  by  its  results)  we  come  to  the  all-important  intuition  or 
fac^ty  of  consciousness,  which  Dr  Laycock  shows  in  the  most  vigor- 
008  and  clear  fashion,  that  it  derives  aU  its  power  and  importance  by 
correlating  the  tne  and  the  not  me;  t.  6.,  the  individual  with  the 
material  world  around  him,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of 
embradng.    Thup  this  form  of  mind>  called  consoioasness,  lies  at  the 
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foundation  of  all  intelligence,  without  which  no  ulterior  form  of  know- 
ledge or  truth  were  possible.  All  its  manifestations  square  strikingly 
with  the  law  of  Kant,  for  its  range  of  operation  stretches  from  a 
particle  of  dust,  up  through  self  and  the  universe  to  Deity.    . 

But  besides  the  faculty  of  consciousness,  there  are  numerous  other 
intuitions  of  similar  range  and  expansiveness,  contributing  to  other 
forms  of  thought  that  are  equally  indispensable  for  the  development 
of  man's  rational  nature.  There  is  one  element  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  this  aspect,  of  which  the  Doctor  treats  from  the  mere 
materialistic  point  of  view.  We  refer  to  the  idea  of  law: — "In 
science,"  says  the  Doctor,  vol.  I.,  p.  219,  "wherever  a  uniformity  of 
successions  of  events,  or  of  phenomena  in  nature,  is  observed  to  have 
taken  place,  the  expression  in  words  or  signs  of  that  uniformity  is 
also  termed  a  law."  !N'ow  we  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  offer 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  possesses  a  faculty  or  faculties  by 
which  it  takes  cognisance  of  the  successions  of  events  or  of  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  and  likewise  of  the  power  of  comparing  them,  and 
hence  marking  their  unformity ;  but  this  of  itself  no  more  imparts  an 
idea  of  law,  than  any  of  the  phenomena,  so  compared,  taken  singly 
do.  The  largest  number  of  the  succession  of  events,  or  of  pheno- 
mena ever  compared,  only  constitute  a  bundle  of  such,  and  neitlier 
the  successions  of  events,  or  of  phenomena,  nor  the  feeling  of  resem- 
blance that  pervades  them  all  taken  together,  make  up  the  idea  of 
law.  They  constitute  only  a  bundle  of  compared  phenomena  or 
events,  out  of  which  nothing  more  can  be  evolved  unless  some  intui- 
tional faculty  be  superadded  to  originate  the  idea  of  law  contended 
for.  Thus  the  human  mind  possesses  elements  underlying  the  mere 
phenomena  of  consciousness  which  Plato  and  his  disciples  described 
as  noumena^  in  contradistinction  to  phenomena  and  their  relations,  the 
latter  of  which  only  come  within  the  range  of  consciousness.  On  this 
point  our  author  quotes  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  says  :  "  An  in- 
stinct is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly  and  ignorantly  a  work  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  The  terms  instinctive  beUef—judfftnent-' 
cognition — ^are  therefore  expressions  not  ill  adapted  to  characterise  a 
belief,  judgment,  cognition,  which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  con- 
sciousness, is  like  the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect 
of  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  an  unknowing  cause.  In  like  manner 
we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  expressions  to  indicate  these  incom- 
prehensible spontaneities  themselves  of  which  the  primary  facts  of 
consciousness  are  the  manifestations,  than  rational  or  intellectual  in- 
atincta*'  Dr  Laycock  proceeds  further  to  refer  to  other  authorities, 
such  as  Sir  Mattibew  Hale,  Kant,  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others,  who  show 
that  man  possesses  primary  intuitions  independent  of  consciousness,  that 
metaphysical  thinkers  have  been  unable  to  analyse,  define,  or  dassify* 
under  distinct  catagories.  Thus  our  author,  although  apparently 
impressed  with  the  existence  of  these  deep-lying  intuitional  faculties,  of 
the  form  or  range  of  which  consciousness  gives  us  no  proper  intima- 
tion, eschews  one  and  all  of  them  in  defining  that  highest  and  outer- 
•  On  the  Active  Powere,  Essay  IlL  p.  1.  cap.  2. 
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most  range  of  human  intelligence,  which  we  term  the  sense  or  ap-per- 
ception  of  law. 

Bat  all  metaphysical,  as  well  as  all  practical  writers,  recognise  in  the 
homan  mind,  a  power  of  comprehending  or  conceiving  of  law,  how- 
ever much  tfaej  may  differ  as  to  whence  or  how  it  arises.  It  is  trae, 
too,  that  the  J  difier  materiallj  in  their  definitions  of  it,  but  still  most 
of  tbem  evidently  determine  its  character,  by  implication  at  least,  to 
be  one  of  our  lai^est  instinctive  or  intuitional  faculties,  infinitely  lar- 
ger tban  could  possibly  be  embraced  in  any  bundle  of  compared  pheno-^ 
iD«ui  whatever.  Even  Mr  George  Combe,  although  he  has  no  distinct 
Mtj  in  his  system  for  recognising  law,  unless  it  be  the  organ  of 
ftanparison,  says,  "  A  law  in  the  common  acceptation  denotes  a  rule  of 
action ;  it  implies  a  subject  which  acts,  and  that  the  actions  or  phen- 
omena which  it  exhibits,  take  place  in  an  established  and  regular 
inanner,"  and  he  adds,  '^  There  never  are  exceptions  to  the  laws  of 
nature."*  Now  if  Mr  Combe,  like  some  more  preiensious  thinkers, 
<ieri?e8  his  idea  of  law  from  a  bundle  of  compared  phenomena  or 
events,  his  definition,  as  already  shown,  is  merely  empirical,  and  has 
neither  a  scientific  nor  practical  bearing  in  it.  Laying  out  of  view, 
indeed,  all  mere  phenomena,  man  possesses  an  absolute  idea  of  law  as 
exemplified  in  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  establish- 
ing the  range  of  his  capabilities.  The  materialists  have  reproachfuUy 
rtjled  the  larger  form  of  thought  for  which  we  contend — Idealism, 
Mysticism,  and  (since  the  days  of  Kant)  Transcendentalism,  and  the 
idealists  have  gratefully  accepted  the  cognomena,  that  they  might  in 
fatare  be  distinguished  from  the  materialists,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  atheists,  in  the  sense  and  spirit  that  the  lower  animals  are  atheists. 
The  materialist  and  idealists  are  best  marked  by  the  fact,  that  the 
fonner  conceives  of  a  law  chiefly  only  as  it  relates  practically  to  man- 
l^ind ;  while  the  latter  regard  it  in  its  absolute  relation  to  the  universe. 

But  how  is  our  author  to  discover  the  nature  of  those  incompre- 
hensible spontaneities  of  which  the  primary  facts  of  consciousness  are 
the  manifestations,  and  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  despair,  with- 
out even  making  the  attempt  to  define  them,  describes  as  rational  or 
vUdlectwU  msiincts  I  Keeping  out  of  view  these  spontaneities,  our 
Mthor  quotes  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  dissertation  on 
inethod,  apparently  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  idea,  that  a  law 
con»sts  of  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of  compared  phenomena.  Sir 
William  remarks,  ^*  Greneralization  is  notoriously  a  mere  act  of  com- 
parison. We  compare  objects;  we  find  them  similar  in  certain  res- 
P^ta— that  is,  in  certain  respects  they  affect  us  in  the  same  manner ; 
we  consider  the  qualities  in  them,  that  thus  affect  us  in  the  same 
niftoner  as  the  same,  and  to  this  common  quality  we  give  a  name ; 
^^  as  we  can  predicate  this  name  of  all  or  each  of  the  resembling 
objects  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  truly  said  that 
general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  and  definitions  we 
^oow  are  judgments.  For  example  animal  is  only  a  compendious 
expression  for  organised  and  animated  body ;  man  only  a  summary  of 
*  Conititntioiii  of  Man,  Hendenon  Edition,  P.  82.' 
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rational  antmal,'*  But  all  this  only  refers  to  the  subject  of  language 
as  expressive  of  generalised  truth,  for  we  at  once  admit  that  before 
the  mind  apprehends  the  idea  of  law  with  respect  to  anj  given  object 
or  objects,  it  must  previously  have  compared  such  objects  for  many 
times,  and  the  language  expressive  of  such  has  this  more  distinct 
reference  to  the  mere  phenomena  of  consciousness  necessarily  impHed 
in  the  comparison,  than  to  the  idea  of  law  which  is  unconsdoosly 
superinduced  by  some  other  latent  &culty  or  faculties  of  the  mind- 
expanding  the  mere  bundle  of  comparisons  over  an  infinite  or  inde* 
finite  number  of  objects  or  phenomena.  We  have  felt  it  a  datj 
incumbent  upon  us,  both  for  the  sake  of  our  author  and  his  readers, 
to  point  out  an  error  which  pervades  not  more  the  work  before  us 
than  everything  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  Britain,  to  bring 
all  our  mental  operations  within  the  compass  of  consciousness.  It  ia 
the  narrow  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon,  which  incul- 
cates nothing  more  than  the  comparison  of  phenomena,  which,  so  &r 
from  being  new,  was  pursued  not  only  long  before  the  times  of  Plato, 
but  with  signal  success  in  physical  science,  immediately  preceding, 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  Baicon  himself,  by  the  great  thinkers  that 
then  appeared.  Bacon,  however,  recognises  no  deductive  system 
based  upon  an  absolute  idea  of  law  such  as  that  which  recently  led 
Leverrier  from  the  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus,  to  point  out 
the  precise  situation  of  the  planet  Neptune,  on  a  given  night,  as  it 
held  its  way  through  the  innumerable  heavenly  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse. <^None  but  the  rarest  genius  (says  a  brother  astronomer) 
would  have  dared  to  reach  out  one  thousand  eight  hundred  millions 
of  miles  into  unknown  regions  of  space,  to  feel  for  a  planet  which  had 
displaced  Uranus  to  an  amount  only  about  equal  to  four  times  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye ; 
a  quantity  so  small,  that  no  eye,  however  keen  and  piercing,  without 
telescopic  aid  could  have  detected  it"  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  that  has  been  accomplished  by  deductive  reasoning 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  shows  very  plainly  the  vast,  nay 
immeasurable  importance,  of  those  profounder  elements  of  our  being 
that  never  come  within  the  range  of  consciousness,  of  the  operation 
of  which  neither  Bacon  nor  his  servile  followers  take  any  cognisance. 
The  same  far-reaching  form  of  intuition  which  guided  Leverrier  in  dis- 
covering the  precise  whereabouts  of  the  planet  Keptune  on  the  night  in 
question,  guides  every  rational  and  intelligent  being  in  pursuing  hu 
ordinary  line  of  conduct  and  avocations,  only  the  faculties  in  commor 
natures  are  marked  by  less  power  and  a  far  narrower  range  of  opera- 
tion, for  lack  of  that  element  or  elements  which  we  short-sighted 
thinkers  nickname  by  the  indefinite  and  undefinable  term  genius. 

By  overlooking  or  neglecting  the  great  principle  of  Kant,  Dr  Laycoci 
has  been  unconsciously  led  into  almost  as  many  errors,  or  rather,  wc 
would  say,  empirical  generalizations,  as  there  are  paragraphfrinhissome 
what  protracted  treatise.  After  perusing  it  with  the  greatest  care,  we 
naturally  put  the  question  to  ourselves,  is  Uiat  a  full-length  portraitof  the 
human  mind  ?  Does  this  treatise  unfold  the  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
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height  and  depth  of  the  human  soul  f    Does  it  even  treat  of  all  its  large 
«Qd  far-reaching  capacities,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  so  clearly  laid  down 
by  Kant.    In  casting  a  retrospectiye  glance  over  the  work,  as  well  as 
over  oar  own  impressions,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  answer  Is 
unfarourahle  to  cor  author ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  even  an  outline  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  for  although 
oor  aathor  by  no  means  fails  to  enumerate  all  or  most  of  the  gene- 
nliaed  operations  derived  to  us  through  the  medium  of  consciousnessi 
yet  he  takes  no  note  of  those  powers  or  Acuities  whose  operation 
QBderiie  the  mere  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  which  numerous 
loetapfayacians  whom  he  has  quoted,  have  described  as  cognitions— 
lufiooscioos  spontaneities  or  instinctive  capacities  of  which  they  can 
ttHifeasedly  give  no  account.  The  law  hud  down  by  Immanuel  Kant,  im- 
pentively  calls  for  the  analysis  and  classification  of  these — for  he  would 
laaintam  with  perfect  truth  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  consci- 
ousness enumerated  are  not  truths  necessary,  and  of  universal  extent^ 
and  are  not,  therefore,  derived  to  the  mind  from  its  own  operation  i 
bat  are  rather  truths  and  perceptions,  present  to  the  mind  with  a 
cooscioosness,  not  of  Uieir  necessity,  but  of  their  contingency.    They 
conatitate,  indeed,  only  the  product  or  emanations  of  those  deeper 
lying  capacities.     Why,  for  example,  man's  idea  of  law  is  absolute, 
^d  but  for  hia  being  incapable,  by  the  form  or  short-sightedness  of 
b»  senses,  of  penetrating  into  the  nature  of  all  phenomena,  he  would 
bave  been  capable  of  determining  all  their  laws.     The  truth  of  this 
position  becomes  obvious  when  we  bring  it  for  a  moment  to  the  test 
of  experience  and  reflection.    The  laws  of  arithmetic  and  geometry 
are  absolute  and  invariable,  so  that  no  power  on  earth  or  heaven 
could  clulnge  one  iota  their  certainty.    For  instance,  to  reduce  the 
i&atter  to  example,  <'  two  added  to  two  make  four,''  and  *'  the  angles 
vbich  one  straight  line  makes  with  another  are  either  two  right  angles 
^  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles."     Every  normally  constitu** 
ied  human  mind  feels  that  these  two  proposidons  are  true  in  the 
l^ite  present,  have  been  true  in  the  infinite  past,  and  will  be  true 
m  the  infinite  future.    The  certainty  of  their  truth  neither  arises  out 
o(  nor  is  it  much  connected  with,  any  bundle  of  comparisons,  for 
although  before  the  law  is  established  in  the  mind,  a  series  of  com- 
P^nsoos  have  been  made,  yet  these  constitute  no  portion  of  the  idea 
of  law.    The  comparisons  instituted  form  only  the  inductive  method 
^  which  the  mind  travels  towards  a  new  law,  and  it  is  certainly  too 
a  method  by  which  to  test  the  truth  or  th^  in  variableness  of  a  law.    In 
^  examples  given,  both  (he  illustration  from  arithmetic  and  the 
Ibeorem  from  Euclid,  may  of  themselves  be  regarded  as  truths  or 
,  t^i^ptions  present  to  the  mind  with  a  consciousness,  not  of  their 
,  B^cesaity,  bat  of  their  contingency,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
gelded  together  by  the  absolute  idea  of  law,  which  spreads  them  out 
^to  uoivenal  nature,  every  one  feels  that  a  new  element  is  super* 
^^  1^  e.  the  idea  of  law,  and  that  too  one  that  is  nooesaary  and  of 
^''^'WaltttefK,  and  consequently  that  ^^ U  it  dirivtd  to  the  vnM  from 
^  <>»»  ofitraikm^  and  does  not  rest  on  observation  and  experience." 
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Now  everr  other  fiusultj  or  origiDal  power  of  the  mind  muM  not  only 
ye  the  same  independent  origin  as  the  aense  or  idea  of  Uw,  but  it  must 
tyerse  a  commensurate  range  and  circumference  with  it  in  the  qdI- 
rse.  Every  other  facnltj  indeed,  mast  ran  parallel  with  the  sense 
idea  of  law  into  universal  nature,  from  the  smallest  particle  of  dost 

to  Deity,  otherwise  it  is  no  Acuity  of  the  human  mind«  It  is 
cordingly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  nature 

our  intuitive  faculties  through  the  mere  phenomena  of  conscious- 
u,  for  each  and  all  of  them,  being  originally  intimately  related  to 
ery  object  in  nature,  consciousness  throws  but  little  light  on  the 
quiry.  As  we  are  not  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  function  of  di- 
stion  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  nor  of  the  secretion  of 
e  by  the  liver,  nor  of  urine  by  the  kidneys,  &c.,  neither  are  we 
nsciouB  of  the  largest  and  most  expanded  operations  of  the  mind. 

every  mental  operation,  all  the  intuitive  faculties  are  not  only  un- 
asciously  engaged,  but,  as  our  author  would  express  it,  they  are  all 
correlated  and  blended  in  every  mental  act,  that  it  becomes  difficult, 
Qot  impossible,  to  discover  a  method  by  which  to  analyse  them,  and 
en  after  that  is  accomplished,  by  what  means  is  the  truth  and  ac« 
racy  of  the  analysis  to  be  tested  )  We  do  not  say  that  all  this  is 
impossible.  All  we  maintain  is,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  at- 
npted  by  any  recent  metaphysical  thinker,  and  that  some  new  method 
ist  be  fallen  upon  before  it  is  likely  to  be  realised.  It  may  pro- 
bly  be  regarded  as  somewhat  unfiur  to  anticipate  more  from  Dr 
ycock,  than  what  has  recently  been  attempted  by  any  other  psycho- 
^cal  enquirer ;  but  our  plain  answer  is,  that  it  is  due  both  to  our 
thor  and  the  public,  to  point  out  plainly  where  the  great  defect  of 

modem  metaphysical  enquiry  lies,  for  the  more  clearly  that  is 
DC,  the  sooner  will  come  the  remedy. 

What  we  require  of  a  psychologist  is  not  an  inventory  of  what  the 
man  mind  has  accomplished  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  or 
ilosophy  down  to  the  present  hour,  but  an  actual  outline  and  de- 
eation  of  each  of  those  mental  fiusidties,  by  means  of  which  man 
serves,  thinks,  reasons,  and  experiences  emotion.  It  is  a  comparative- 
simple  matter,  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  forms  of  the  mind's 
^rations,  and  nickname  them  in  any  ingeniously  arranged  inteUectual 
ia;h-bill,  but  this  is  no  more  a  system  of  psychology,  or  a  philosophy 
the  human  mind,  than  a  system  of  astronomy,  or  other  science  con- 
st ed  with  the  external  universe  is.  K  either  do  we  want  an  account 
what  this  thinker  or  another  has  said  on  a  particular  subject;  what 
I  naturally  demand  from  a  metaphysical  or  psychological  investiga- 
'  is  an  analysis  and  classification  of  our  mental  Acuities,  a  thoroughly 
oetrating  insight  into  our  mental  framework,  which  will  not  only 
Eible  us  to  unfold  how  all  past  discovery  has  been  made,  but  whence 
1  how  all  future  thought  and  discovery  are  to  be  evolved  Nay, 
I  true  psychologist  must  define  with  precision  each  faculty  of  the 
nd — ^he  must  especially  analyse  and  unfi>ld  the  nature  of  one  and 

of  those  intuitional  faculties  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  oon- 
:)usness,  and  the  diversities  which  obtain  both  among  j^niymdn  and 
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mankind,  if  properiy  investigated,  will  assist  him  lai^j  in  his  pro- 
gressL  Our  author  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  treat  of  all  the  subjects 
emlniioed  bj  metaphysical  writers  of  established  authority.  But  our 
aothor'a  views  on  llie  science  of  mind  are  too  external  in  their  relations 
and  bearing,  and  too  much  derived  from  other  writers  to  impress  his 
readers  that  the  enquiry  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  investigation 
from  any  new  or  original  point  of  view.  For  example  our  author 
traces  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  through  an  infinite  series,  up  to 
Deity,  the  final  cause  of  all  phenomena.  But  he  never  for  a  moment 
Etops  to  consider  whether  this  well  established  relation  arises  from  a 
simple  or  complex  operation  of  the  mind.  Oar  author  takes  it  up 
u  a  form  of  thought  of  which  the  human  mind  takes  cognisance  and 
enquires  no  further.  He  finds  an  account  of  it  in  most  metaphysical 
works,  and  he  furnishes  us  with  the  most  striking  views  and  illus- 
trations with  regard  to  it.  But  whether  simple  or  complex  it  squares 
with  the  great  law  of  Kant,  for  through  it  the  mind  contemplates  the 
most  insignificant  object  in  the  universe,  or  the  great  Cause  of  all 
being. 

But  our  author  is  not  equally  happy  in  conforming  to  the  law  of 
Kant  throughout  all  his  investigations,  for  although  he  supports  most 
of  his  dicta  by  reference  to  what  may  he  termed  respectable  authorities, 
yet  we  would  have  preferred  his  own  dear,  distinct,  independent 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  mind,  especially  in  conformity  with  the 
simple  law  of  Kant  to  all  second-hand  matter  whatever.  But  Dr 
Laycock  speaks  of  the  ^Move  of  unity  of  knowledge,"  ^'  the  desire  for 
union  with  God,"  ^  the  love  of  heaven,''  ^'  the  intuition  of  a  future 
life,"  and  many  other  well-known  mental  operations,  as  being 
Acuities  of  the  mind,  while  looking  at  them  by  the  law  of  Kant  they 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  £an  as  mere  isolated  manifestations 
of  faculties.  The  error  into  which  Dr  Laycock  has  thus  fallen  seems 
to  arise  from  his  method  of  looking  at  the  human  mind  merely  tele- 
dog^cally.  We  for  our  own  part  prefer  the  good  old  method  of  hypo- 
thetically  taking  a  specific  form  of  mind  as  a  faculty  for  granted, 
and  explaining  all  phenomena  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  it  by 
means  of  it.  Tlie  old  faculties  of  apprehension,  conception,  abstraction, 
reason,  imagination,  &c.,  imperfect  as  they  are — ^being  a  plain  attempt 
to  discover  the  TUMmetia  or  mental  elements  from  which  our  know- 
ledge of  all  phenomena  proceed,  are  infinitely  preferable,  in  respect 
that  both  in  spirit  and  actuality  they  are  more  in  conformity  with 
tbe  great  law  of  Slant  than  any  set  of  &culties  founded  on  the 
mirrow  materialistic  method  of  Bacon. 

No  one  however  can  peruse  the  work  before  us  without  feeling 
that  great  credit  is  due  to  its  author  in  bringing  togethier  much  that  is 
important  on  the  subject  of  mind.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  have  approached  the  unravelling  of 
the  mystery.  Even  Kant  himself,  with  idl  his  greatness,  did  nothing 
more  than  indicate  what  a  system  of  psychology  has  to  explain,  and  hav- 
ing done  this  he  accomplished  his  mission.  We  cannot  say  that  since 
the  days  of  Kant,  a  single  great  effort  has  been  made  in  the  right  direc* 
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lion.  No  one  tkat  has  appeared  has  even  attempted  to  fornish  a 
Bjstem  that  fills  up  the  large  oatline  so  powerfully  sketched  bj  Kant. 
Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mill,  and  others  of  our  own  country,  have 
not  properly  speaking  attempted  the  task.  They  have  all  leBpectiTe- 
ly  thrown  out  a  few  generalizations  on  the  subject,  but  none  of  them 
has  even  made  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  enquiry  in  all  its  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness.  Eeid,  as  a  metaphysician,  partook  more  of 
the  character  of  a  cautious  student  from  the  common-sense  point  of 
Tiew,  than  of  one  capable  of  framing  a  proper  answer  to  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume.  Stewart  is  generally  speaking  a  correct  thinker  on 
morals,  and  an  elegant  writer,  but  Cur  from  a  great  thinker  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mind.  Brown  was  an  acute  and  original  thinker,  but  his  views 
wanted  the  grasp  indispensable  to  follow  up  the  enquiry  in  the  spirit 
of  KanU  Mill  is  a  mere  electic,  only  bringing  together  most  of  the 
important  views  on  the  subject,  but  lacking  genius  and  originality  to 
weld  them  into  a  proper  system.  Our  auti^or  has  quoted  consider- 
ably from  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  but  Sir  William  has  evinced  nothing  more 
in  his  works  than  great  erudition,  and  an  acute  logical  spirit.  He 
was  wanting  both  in  the  tendency  and  power  of  theorising,  He 
knew  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  mind  from  the  earli- 
est ages,  in  fact  he  knew  the  subject  historically  to  the  foondatioD, 
but  had  neither  genius  nor  capacity  for  dealing  with  it  scientifieallj. 
He  is  not  even  in  a  high  sense  an  eclectic.  He  is  nothing  more  on 
the  subject  of  mind  or  any  thing  else  than  a  clear,  vigorous,  manly 
logician,  and  as  such  was  an  effective  and  somewhat  popular  teacher, 
and  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  spoken  to  the  mental  character- 
istics of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Such  being  the  knowkc^  that  two  thousand  five  hundred^  yean 
has  brought  to  ns  on  the  subject  of  mind,  the  question  now  arises,  ia 
it  such  as  to  entitle  us  to  proceed  with  correlating  it  with  physio- 
logy or  the  various  functions  of  our  bodily  organism.    The  phreno- 
logists first  made  the  attempt  in  this  direction ;  but  starting  as  thej 
did  with  mental  elements  that  did  not  possess  that  nniversality  of  re- 
lation, properly  insisted  on  by  Kaat,  their  system  has  fidlen  into  dis- 
repute.   In  fact  phrenology  lacked  a  proper  philosophical  system  oi 
mind  upon  which  to  found  a  correlation  with  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.    Now,  has  Dr  Laycock  brought  forward  such  a  view  of  the 
mind  as  to  entitle  him  to  commence  tracing  and  marking  the  intimate 
relationship  that  subsists  between  it  and  the  body,  for  T^ithont  this 
there  is  no  progress  in  this  form  of  the  enquiry  possible  ?     He  most 
first  postulate  certain  elements  of  mind,  and  define  with  predsioB  tbeb 
frinctions  before  he  can  possibly  establish  such  a  correlation  as  he 
desires  to  evolve.    With  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  main  subject, 
he  lacks  the  very  foundation  of  all  progress  in  the  enquiry,  for  how 
can  he  establish  a  correlation  between  that  which  he  admittedly  knofrs 
only  imperfectly  and  the  organs  of  the  body  ?     His  empirical  aod 
imperfect  knowledge  of  mind  is  a  tjhorough  bar  to  all  progress.    Wha^ 
moreover,.,does  Dr  Laycock  make  of  those  incomprehensible  spontanei- 
ties of  which  the  facts  of  consciousness  are  the  manifestations,  uid  which 
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Sr  Wmiam  Hamilton  describes  as  '^  rational  or  intellectual  instincts?'' 
Before  beginning  to  correlate  the  mind  and  the  organism  of  the  bodj, 
Dr  Lajoock  most  first  determine  the  character  of  these  instinctive 
prindides,  for  they  constitute  so  important  a  portion  of  mind  that  they 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  overlooked  in  such  an  enquiry.  It  is,  too>  in 
▼ain  to  apeak  of  primordial  ceUs,  and  other  obscure,  microscopic,  or 
k  jpothedcal  existences  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  mind,  and  to 
poBtnlale  a  theory  of  design  with  respect  to  them,  for  before  the  whole 
poveiB  or  faculties  of  the  mind  are  thoroughly  analysed  and  brought 
into  view  no  proper  oorrelation  can  be  established  between  it  and  the 
body. 

When  we  first  took  up  Dr  Laycock's  work  we  naturally  anticipated 
tbat,  mier  aMoj  he  would  at  least  supply  his  readers  with  numerous 
origiiial  obeervations  obtained  during  the  course  of  his  professional 
avocadons,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  mind,  and  both  to  us  and 
them  such  observations  would  have  been  invaluable.  Even  Dr  Tho- 
nias  Brown,  though  more  of  a  metaphysician  than  a  physiologist,  does 
not  overlook  this  department  of  the  subject,  for  he  devotes  three  entire 
lectures  to  the  infiuenee  of  suggested  feelings,  and  in  the  course  of 
these  furnishes  some  extremely  interesting  illustrations.  One  of  the 
niost  striking  of  these,  for  example,  establishes  the  law  for  which  he 
is  contending,  viz.,  the  influence  of  the  actual  presence  of  an  object  or 
being  that  had  long  been  associated  with  a  class  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tions in  reviving  these  in  all  their  pristine  vigour : — 

"  There  is  a  very  pleasing  example/*  says  Dr  Brownj  "  of  the  influence 
which  we  are  at  present  consideriog,  related  by  the  late  Dr  Rush  of  Phila- 
<ielphia,  in  the  volume  which  he  published  of  his  introductory  lectures : — 
'  Daring  the  time  I  passed  at  a  country  school  in  Cecil  County  in  Maryland, 
I  often  went  on  a  holiday  with  my  schoolmates  to  see  an  eagle's  nest  upon 
the  sammit  of  a  dead  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  during  the 
time  of  the  Incubation  of  the  bird.  The  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose  field 
f^  tree  stood,  and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  married  and  settled 
i&  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.  In  our  occasionsJ  interviews,  we  now 
sad  then  spoke  of  the  mnocent  haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth, 
aod  among  other  things  of  the  eagle's  nest  in  her  father's  field.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  called  to  visit  this  woman  when  she  was  iu  the  lowest  stage 
of  a  typhus  fever.  Upon  entering  her  room,  I  caught  her  eye,  and  with 
a  diccrftd  tone  of  voice  said  only,  the  eaglets  nest.  She  seized  my  hand 
^ithoQt  being  able  to  speak,  and  discovered  strong  emotions  of  pleasure  on 
W  coantenance,  probwbly  from  a  sadden  association  of  all  her  early  domes- 
tic  conneodons  and  enjoyments  with  the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that 
^e  she  began  to  recover.  She  is  now  living,  and  seldom  fails  when  we 
oieet  to  salute  me  with  the  echo  of  the  eagU'a  neat' " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  notes  to  ^^The  Antiquary,''  narrates  the  fol- 
lowing caae,  and  although*  he  was  too  little  of  a  metaphysician  to 
point  to  it  as  illustrative  of  the  law  laid  down  by  Brown,  yet  it  is  no 
^  a  highly  interesting  illustraticm : — 

"  Mr  R d  of  Bowland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  Vale  of 

Gala;  was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  accumulated  arrears 
rf  teind,  (or  tithe,)  t<vt  which  he  was  said  to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family, 
the  titobas  (Uy  impropriators  of  the  tithes).     Mr  R d  was  strongly  im- 
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piessed  with  the  belief  that  his  &ther  had,  bv  a  fonn  of  prooois  peculiar  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  purchased  these  lands  from  the  titular,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  present  prosecution  was  ^oundless.  But  after  an  industrious 
search  among  his  father^s  papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public  records,  and 
a  careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who  had  transacted  law  business  for  his 
father,  no  evidence  coiUd  be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.  The  period 
was  now  near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his  law-suit  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  he  had  formed  the  determination  to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next 
day,  and  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to  the  following  purpose.  His  father, 
who  had  been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to  him,  lie  thought,  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.    In  dreams,  men  are  not  surprised 

at  such  apparitions.    Mr  R d  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of 

the  cause  of  his  distress,  adding,  that  the  payment  of  a  considerable  smn  of 
money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  not  due,  though  he  was  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in 
support  of  his  belief.  *  You  are  right,  my  son,'  replied  the  paternal  shade ; 
*  I  aid  acquire  right  to  these  teinds,  for  payment  of  which  you  are  now  pro- 
secuted. The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
— ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney),  who  is  now  retired  from  professional  busi- 
ness, and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  person  whom  I 
employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particular  reason,  but  who  never  on  any 
other  occasion  transacted  business  on  my  account.    It  is  very  possible,' 

pursued  the  vision,  '  that  Mr may  have  forgotten  a  matter  which  is 

now  of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by  this  token, 
that  when  I  came  to  pay  his  account,  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  change 
for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and  we  were  forced  to  drmk  out  the  balance 
at  a  tavern.' 

"  Mr  R d  awoke  in  the  morning  with  all  the  words  of  the  vision 

imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  walk  across  the  coun- 
try to  Inveresk,  instead  of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came 
there,  he  waited  on  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man. 
"Without  saying  any  thing  of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether  he  remembered 
having  conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased  father.  The  old  gentle- 
man could  not  at  first  bring  the  circumstance  to  his  recollection,  but  on 
mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upon  his  memory ; 
he  made  an  immediate  search  for  the  papers,  and  recovered  them — so  that 

Mr  R d  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  necessary  to  gain  the 

cause  which  he  was  on  the  verge  of  losing." 

In  this  latter  case  it  was,  of  course,  the  peraonal  appearance  of  his 
father  in  the  dream  that  enabled  his  son  to  recall,  revive,  and  give 
form  to  the  minute  particulars  related,  which,  doubtless,  he  had  heard 
from  his  fiaither  in  early  youth.  We  have  quoted  these  two  cases  at 
length,  to  shew  how  in  ail  probability  numerous  such  occur,  but 
are  passed  over  unnoticed  by  physicians  and  others  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  simple  law  we  have  referred  to  to  correlate  them, 
and  these  and  similar  facts  throw  more  light  on  the  relations  between 
the  mind  or  brain,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodily  organism,  than  all  (be 
theories  and  speculations  that  have  been  struck  out  on  die  sutgect. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  test  the  ^^mind  and  brain,**  or  <Hhe  correla- 
tions of  consciousness  and  organization,"  not  by  any  peculiar  opioioDS 
of  our  own,  whether  eclectic  or  otherwise,  but  have  brought  the  work 
before  a  tribunal  capable  of  giving  true  judgment  on  any  system  of 
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philo0opbj,  ancient  or  modern,  and  we  hare  found  that  not  onlj  Dr 
Lftjcock,  but  more  pretensions  and  high-sounding  authorities  quail, 
and  coofess  their  weakness,  under  the  glance  of  a  pure  and  universal 
kv.  In  &ct  the  second  or  explanatory  title  adopted  by  our  author, 
'^The  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  Organization,*'  implies  a  de- 
fectifeness  in  his  system  as  a  theory  of  mind  which  its  development 
but  too  well  realises,  for  he  expounds  little  else  but  mere  mental  phe- 
nomena or  the  mind*s  operations,  and  almost  altogether  neglects  to 
ioTestigate  the  nature  of  the  noumena  from  which  all  these  phenomena 
or  mental  operations  spring.  Dr  Laycock  in  some  measure  &ils  to  re- 
cognise or  act  uniformly  on  the  principle  that  <^  what  truth  soever  is 
seceflsary,  and  of  universal  extent,  is  derived  to  the  mind  from  its  own 
operation,  and  does  not  rest  on  observation  and  experience ;"  and  even 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  he  takes  no  account  of,  or  gives  no 
effect  to,  t.e.  <*  what  truth  or  perception  soever  is  present  to  the  mind 
with  a  consciousness,  not  of  its  necessity,  but  of  its  contingency,  is, 
ascribable  not  to  the  original  agency  of  the  mind  itself,  but  derives 
its  origin  from  observation  and  experience.'*  In  fact  our  author,  like  all 
other  recent  metaphysical  writers,  generalises  the  truths  and  perceptions 
that  are  present  to  the  mind,  and  of  the  contingency,  and  not  of  the 
neoeasity  of  which  the  mind  has  a  consciousness,  and  nicknames  them 
faculties,  while  they  are  no  more  than  a  mere  empirical  view  of  the 
mind's  operations,  and  as  such  are  as  little  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
mental  Acuities  as  the  laws  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  or  other 
pl^sieal  science.  Notwithstanding  that  few  of  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  human  mind  put  forward  by  Dr  Laycock  square  with  the  weighty 
postulate  of  Immanuel  Kant,  yet  the  work  of  our  author  contains  many 
oorrect  generalizations  on  the  subject,  that  may  not  only  be  highly  use- 
ful to  himself,  but  that  may  be  si^ely  accepted  as  true  by  future  inves- 
tigators, and  to  this  extent  our  author  is  entitled  to  all  commendation. 
We  trust,  that  having  begun,  he  will  not  relax  in  his  labours  until  he 
conquers  the  difficulties  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and 
that  in  his  future  endeavours  in  the  inductive  department  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  will  not  neglect  to  note  all  the  striking  cases  connected  with 
insanity,  monomania,  spectral  illusions,  &c.,  that  are  calculated  to 
shed  light  on  the  subject  of  mind,  for  in  performing  such  a  task,  he 
will  not  only  be  laying  the  basis  of  a  profounder  philosophy,  but  he 
will  be  ftnmishing  illustrations  to  all  future  enquirers.  It  is  only  men 
who  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  mind,  that 
ve  capable  of  making  such  observations  at  all,  for  the  common-place 
physidan  has  neither  understanding  nor  capacity  for  descrying  the 
tnie  nature  of  such  fiicts,  nor  can  he  feel  the  importance  or  necessity 
of  recording  them.  Dr  Brown  has  referred  to  the  lectures  of  Dr  Rush 
of  Philadelphia,  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  an  observ- 
^g  physician,  and  although  his  aspirations  and  flight  are  not  so  lofty 
V  those  of  a  philosophical  enquirer,  yet  his  views  are  so  strikingly 
catholic  and  useful,  that  they  must  be  ranked  as  standing  considerably 
higher  than  most  recent  speculations  on  the  subject  of  mind. 
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MORE  IMPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA: 
J.  Le  Gat  Bbebkcok's  Pours ;  Nsw  Serixs  ov  MSS. 

"  He  wu  bora  in  a  city  upon  the  shore, 

A  seaport  famous  and  old ; 
But  loye  and  beautj  liyed  no  more, — 

Only  the  loye  for  gold, 
Only  tiie  lust  for  power  and  gold. 

In  that  unhappy  state : 
The  rich  men  goaded  and  ground  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  men  enyled  the  great. 

Let  each  one  get  what  he  eon 
Was  the  only  faith  they  toiled  to  prove. 

No  loye  for  God,  no  loye  for  man  I 
They  were  not  held  together  by  loye. 

But  only  by  enyy  and  hate. 
— (*<  TVaveU  of  Prinee  Legion,  and  other  Poeme,"  hyJ.he  Gay  Brereton.    1867.) 

We  have  no  fear  that  tbe  MSS.^' Poems  from  AuBtralia,"  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  introdociog  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  Septem* 
her  1860,  either  failed  to  excite  attention  or  have  already  passed  from 
memory.  Amid  the  multitude  of  song  hirds,  there  is  always  danger 
that  the  notes  of  pure  melody  may  for  awhile  he  unregivded,  but 
when  once  recognised  at  their  true  worth,  they  are  unlikely  to  he  there- 
after doomed  to  meet  neglect  and  misconstruction.  It  was  a  joy  to 
find  that  more  than  a  few  writers,  whose  critical  judgment  is  deser- 
vedly esteraied,  bestowed  a  gladdening  welcome  on  some  of  those 
^  Poems  from  Australia,'*  by  J.  Le  Gaj  Brereton ;  and,  moreoyer, 
that  there  is  likelihood  of  a  fuller  collection  being  ere  long  puhlished 
in  this,  his  native  country. 

Of  the  new  series  which  is  here  presented,  few,  if  any,  are  equal  to 
the  ^^  Autumn  Wreath,"  one  of  his  sweetest,  or  to  the  condusion  of 
^^  Prince  Legion,"  his  most  vigorous,  that  already  appeared.  But 
there  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos  in  the  lyric  ^^  As  I  lay  on  my  sick 
bed,  Mary,"  which  cannot  fiul  to  win  for  it  many  admirers.  A 
break  of  connection  in  the  sense,  by  the  interjection  of  the  word 
'^  Mary,''  is  felt  in  the  third  line  of  the  third  verse,  but  there  alone. 
Elsewhere  the  repetition  lends  a  plaintive  tone,  as  if  the  name  had 
grown  irresistibly  dear,  during  his  long  hours  of  sickness,  Mid  in 
Uie  presence  of  '*  the  shadow  feared  of  man ;"  and  thus,  even  to  mur- 
mur it  again  and  again,  in  audible  words,  as  it  had  been  erewhile 
uttered  mutely  by  the  heart,  was  a  sufficient  enjoyment  for  him  who 
slowly  lapsed  back  into  life. 

"AS  I  LAY  ON  MT  SICK-BED,  MART. 

"  As  I  lay  on  my  sick-bed,  Mary, 

With  a  weight  upon  my  heart, 
And  a  fire  wiUiin  my  breast,  Mary, 

The  thought  came, — We  must  part  I 
And  men  will  say,  '  He's  dead,'  Mary, 

lie  has  played  his  litUe  port ; 
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And  anothfir  wiU  etend  in  hk  stead/  Jfory, 
'  In  oonnoil  and  in  mart.' 

''  Throng  man^  a  joj  and  woe,  Maryj 

Oar  memones  intertwine ; 
Thon^  sweet  the  interflow,  Mary, 

Trat  hearts  like  thine  and  mine, 
The  pleasures  of  long-ago,  Maryf 

The  soiTows  of  lang-syne, 
And  the  present  all  a-glow,  Mary^ 

With  light  and  love  divine ; 

"  And  though  I  had  always  yearned,  JToiy, 

And  strained  m  j  ohildish  eyes, 
For  a  glimpse  of  some  ondisoemedy  Mary, 

And  beautiful  Paradise ; 
And  though  since,  then  I've  learned,  Mary, 

With  a  spirit  calm  and  wise. 
That  the  hopes  which  in  me  burned,  Mary, 

Are  splendid  realities ; 

"  And  though  I  stood  so  near,  Mary, 

I  heard  the  waters  loar. 
And  heard,  beyond,  the  ooaer,  Mary, 

Of  those  who  had  gone  before, 
The  friends  we  hold  most  dear,  Mary, 

The  spirits  we  most  adore^ — 
0,  many  a  bard  and  seer,  Maryf 

And  hero-heart  of  yore ; 

"  And  though  God,  X  stiU  did  own,  Mary, 

Was  wiser  far  than  we : 
I  answered  with  a  groan.  Afory, 

'0  sad,  if  this  should  bel 
For  what  were  heaven,  alone,  Mary  f 

And  who  would  care  for  thee?' 
Till  then  I  had  not  known,  Mary, 

How  dear  thou  wert  to  me." 

That  a  large,  earnest,  and  aspiring  nature  is  revealed  in  almost  all 
Ids  poema,  scarcely  requires  demongtration.  Brereton  has  many  of 
the  poet^s  gifts ;  has  beeD  ^^  dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  flcom,  the  love  of  loye  ;**  and  all  these  speak  plainly  in  his  words. 
That  he  has  a  tme  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  ability  to  re-produoe 
mdodiously  in  verse  what  he  has  deeply  felt,  bis  works  proye.  His 
proee  writings  and  public  speeches  we  need  not  examine  at  this 
time.  Best  known  is  his  lecture  on  the  "  Turkish  Bath" — a  subject 
which  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  especially  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr  David  Urquhart,  author  of  the  valuable  recent 
work  on  the  Lebanon.*  In  Brereton  the  fervour  of  a  religious  spirit 
is  now  more  amply  displayed  than  it  had  been  in  his  early  poems,  but 
even  then  there  was  no  mistaking  the  earnest  man.    He  has  always 

♦  The  Lebanon ;  a  History  and  a  Diary.  By  David  Urquhart,  Author  of  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Bast,"  "  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  Ac.  Loadon ;  T.  C.  Newby.  2 
Tola.    1860. 
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uttered  a  rebuke  to  worldliness,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  Tigoar 
following : — 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

iZy,  /  My  unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camd  to  go  through  iheejfeofa 
eeiU,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  (he  Kingdom  ofHeanen'* 

"  Whose  ways  are  all  his  own, 

Who  hath  so  prudent  grown 

As  no  defect  to  own, 
Who  blames  his  brothers'  deyious  way, 
Because  his  heart  did  never  stray, 

From  its  dull  case  of  stone ; 

''  Hath  neither  joy  nor  pain, 

Deemeth  God's  gifts  are  yain 

Imaginings  of  the  brain : 
Poor  soul !  he  cannot  see  the  rod 
Ue  maketh  of  the  gifts  of  Qod, 

The  pleasures  he  hath  slain. 

"  His  hands  are  full  of  wares. 

His  heart  is  full  of  cares, 

He  hath  no  time  for  prayers ; 
No  eye  to  see,  no  hand  to  hold 
The  casual  blessings  manifold 

God  raineth  unawares. 

"  He  hath  no  ear  nor  eye, 

He  hears  no  orphan's  cry. 

Nor  sees  the  sun  on  high. 
AU  things  go  well, — ^though  beauty,  mirth, 
And  Talour  perish  from  the  earth. 

For  these  he  cannot  buy." 

quite  apparent  is  the  author's  intention  in  affixing  its  present 
I  the  little  poem  which  succeeds : — 

"LITTLE  KATE. 

"  0  God,  0  Father,  King  above. 
Still  may  I  live  in  childhood's  love  I 
Our  men  are  weak,  their  ends  are  vile, 
Childhood  alone  is  free  from  guile. 
Still  may  its  happy  smile  illume 
My  honest  pathway  to  the  tomb. 
And  gladly  I'll  provoke  aeain, 
The  scorn  and  hate  of  soraid  men." 

calmness  of  resignation  and  devout  trust  is  in  <<  Amen." 

"AMEN! 

"  *  Amen,'  thou  sayest,  my  child, 

Thou  dost  not  know 
How  all  the  heavenly  host 

Takes  up  that  word, 
And  echoes  it  in  chorus  sweet  and  wild. 

That  gentle  bird 
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Whose  melody  the  Lord  doth  most 

On  thee  bestow, 

Is  with  thee  now 
Making  glad  masic,  teaching  thee.  Amen. 

'  Bow  to  His  will  V  she  singB ; 

No  matter  how 
The  dispensation  seems  beyond  thy  ken, 
Consider  He  doth  order  all  these  things 

'  In  bye  to  thee, 
That  thon  maj'st  learn  more  trcistfal  still  to  be." 

We  are  doubtful  whether  the  poem  entitled  "  Consolation/'  is  bjr 
J.  Le  Gray  Brereton  or  by  one  who  is  closely  united  to  him :  probably 
<he  latter,  but  it  deseryes  notice,  under  either  supposition. 

"CONSOLATION. 
'''  *  Joy  shaU  he  in  Heaoen  over  one  sinner  (hat  repenteQi,' — ^Luke  xy.  7. 

"  Whom  he  loyeth,  still  he  chasteneth ; 
Qold  is  purified  by  fire. 
See !  to  puige  thy  wms  he  hasteneth, 
Thus  thou  gain'st  thy  soul's  desire. 

"  Listen,  I  will  tell'  thee  wherefore 
Thou  hast  fallen  in  this  wise ; 
Sins  that  thou  hast  ceased  to  care  for 
Tempt  thee  yet  in  secret  guise. 

"  God  doth  suffer  this  temptation 
That  His  fayonred  servant  may 
Learn  to  know  His  true  relation 
With  an  eyer  bright'ning  day. 

"  Thou  hast  deemed  thy  tower  was  stronger, 
Hast  forgot  to  *  watch  and  pray :' 
Ood  in  mercy  stayed  not  longer, 
Shewed  thee  where  the  weak  place  lay. 

^'  And  the  true  one  and  the  tried  one, 
She  too  needed  this  thy  fall — 
Sees  the  strength  which  she  relied  on 
In  thee,  was  not  thine  at  all. 

**  0  remember  you  are  weaker 
Than  the  infant  newly  bom ! 
Strength  is  giyen  to  eyery  seeker, 
Prayer  awakes  the  spirit  mom. 

*^  In  thy  heart,  my  weeping  brother, 
Sin  hath  no  U)iding  place. 
But,  keqp  guard,  for  fiends  haye  other 
Schemes  to  rob  thee  of  thy  grace. 

*^  God  will  help  thee ;  bow  before  Him, 
Heart  and^soul,  and  mind  and  brain ; 
Ye  shall  feel  while  ye  adore  Him 
In  your  heart  the  gentle  rain. 

*^  In  your  soul  a  holy  calmness 
Giying  back  an  added  power ; 
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In  your  mind  the  sunlight  harmless, 
After  drenching  thunder  shower. 

"  Sudden  shall  the  raging  fire 

That  erewhile  your  brain  destroyed, 
Leave  its  prey,  and  thou  look  higher 
With  sweet  hopes  ne'er  yet  enjoyed. 

"  '  0  mourn  no  more,  but  sing !'  I  hear  them  cry, 
Look  up,  there's  joy  in  heaven :  thou  knowest  why." 

To  the  three  stanzas  distinguished  by  the  title  ^'  Best,**  somewhat 
of  mystery  is  attached ;  which  scarcely  needs  explanation  here,  bat  is 
glanced  at  in  the  memoranda,  "  Music  27th  May ;  Words  28th :" — 

"  REST. 
"  Rest :  our  wand  we  wave  around ; 
He  hath  sent  us ;  we  are  here. 
Whom  our  fairy  wreath  hath  crowned 
Dream  nor  vision  cometh  near. 

"  There  are  more  eostatio  numbers 
Waiting  yet  for  thee  to  sing, 
Where  thy  jBird  of  Music  slumbers 
With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 

"  Gould'st  thou  see  the  drooping  fiowers, 
And  the  silenoe-shadowmg  tree, 
And  the  cloud  of  wakeful  powers, 
There  would  be  no  sleep  for  thee." 

To  the  channing  little  group  of  ten  poems  designated  "April,^'  in 
the  *^  Prince  Legion"  volume,  we  have  two  additions,  forming  a  new 
condusion.    The  first  continues  the  tale  of  separation : — 

"SONG. 
"  Happy  lovers  were  we  two, 
Wella-dayl 
Forth  we  strolled,  at  fall  of  dew^ 
Into  the  twiligtit  grey ; 
Wella^yl 
Meet,  0  fieet,  the  moments  fiew : 
Well-a-day  I 

"  We  stood  together  beneath  the  moon. 

Arm  in  arm; 
Love  in  me  was  more  than  June, 

Her  whisper  than  the  charm 

Of  the  low  soft  wail. 
Or  the  quick  jug-jug  of  the  nightingale : 

Well^^day  I 

"  Found  the  bird  a  rival  there, 

Well-a-day  I 
Other  tremors  shook  the  air 

Along  the  moonlit  way : 

WeU^-dayl 
Passion  breathed  in  music  rare. 

Well-a-day  I" 
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But  the  other  poem  tells  of  re-union,  of  forgiveness  and  fresh  inter- 
change  of  love,  such  as  make  the  new  bridal  of  affection  dearer  than 
that  first  awakening  of  the  heart  which  is  so  seldom  unfoUowed  by 
sorrow,  if  not  also  by  estrangement.  The  past  history  is  sufficiently 
indicated.  Who  desires  to  drag  up  from  memory  all  the  separate 
thpobe  of  anguish,  or  to  record  singly  the  wrongs  and  idle  follies 
that  have  wrought  so  much  grief?  What  two,  that  have  been  one 
and  then  twain  again,  ever  came  back  to  their  old  trust  and  glory  in 
each  other,  without  a  scar  that  might  bear  neither  exposure  nor  the 
pressure  of  the  lightest  touch?  True  it  is,  that  "the  old  wound,  if 
unitten,  is  the  sorest;"  no  less  true  is  the  companion  line  of  Mrs 
Browning's  poem,—"  the  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost."  We  prise 
this  "  Meeting^'  as  a  fitting  close  to  that  story  of  April  passions,  in 
which  a  youthful  grief  had  been  «  given  in  outline  and  no  more/' 
Best  so  to  end  the  strife,  with  pardon  and  with  love,  in  a  world  that 
is  full  enough  of  fiiilure  and  sorrow,  without  needless  enmity, 

"THE  MEETING." 
"  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Not  a  look  was  cast 
Between  them  to  betoken 
Aught  of  all  the  past: 

"  How  she  lured  a  nature 
Deeper  than  her  own 
Till  his  passion's  stature 
Had  to  fulness  grown. 

"  How  her  love  *gan  languish, 
Drooped  and  fell  away ; 
How  she  met  his  anguish 
With  a  cold  dismay. 

"  How  that  all  his  gladness, 
Turned  to  black  despair ; 
How  he  loved  in  madnefis,— 
Only  God  knows  where  ; 

"  How  his  watchful  angel 
Fought  the  demon  powers, 
Till  the  Loid's  Evangel 
Fell  in  thunder  showers : 

''  How  his  spirit  blindness 
And  his  soxniw  died, 
And  the  Lord  in  kindness 
Led  him  to  his  biide. 

"  So  the  flpeU  dropt  oharmless. 
That  had  been  his  blight  \ 
All  the  past  grew  harmless, 
An  the  future  bright. 

"  Not  a  word  was  q)oken, 
Not  a  look  was  cast 
That  could  ai^t  betoken 
Of  the  stormy  past 
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"  That  nig^t  before  hi^  heaven 
Ferrent  he  rarajed  and  long, 
That  both  mi^t  be  forgiven 
For  folly  or  for  wrong." 

^yond  some  fragments  nothing  remains  of  a  poem  called  ''The 
nple,"  written  in  his  bojish  days,  and  volontarily  destroyed,  but  of 
ch  a  pleasant  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
ads.  It  was  a  ponderous  epic,  such  as  yoang  folks  love  to  scheme 
labour  on  unceasingly,  and,  whilst  it  grows  in  bulk,  dream  out  an 
lortality  of  £une  for  it  and  themselves ;  anticipated  grandeur, 
ch  becomes  very  slender  and  vague,  when  the  prosaic  &ct  of 
lication  is  looked  at  closely,  in  the  items  of  print,  paper,  binding, 
advertisements.  Nevertheless,  the  achievement  in  manuscript 
been  a  proved  fiict,  and  seldom  altogether  useless  or  unimportant 
nrming  the  character  for  after  life.  In  the  limbo  of  destroyed  MSS. 
rt  remain  many  a  thousand  possibilities  of  greatness  inartistically 
ped,  but  touched  vrith  something  of  that  better  light  than  ever  was 
endent  on  mere  popularity : — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  Poet's  dream." 

irefore,  only  as  frail  memoriab  of  what  has  perished,  and  of  which 
r  are  chance  morsels,  do  we  claim  a  value  for  the  following : — 

(A  FRAGMENT  REGAINED  FROM  "THE  TEMPLE.") 

"  A  palm  or  two,  '^jad  several  cedars  talL 
Between  the  river  and  the  temple  wall 
Cast  their  still  shadow  o'er  this  gentle  pair : 
StiU,  for  there  was  no  motion  in  the  air 
Nor  any  sound,  save  of  the  quiet  song 
The  river  murmured  as  it  passed  along 
To  the  tall  lilies  that  it  rotted  among : 
Like  An^ls  whispering  to  us  in  our  dreams. 
And  woomg  us  to  answer  them  with  smiles. 
But  hark  I  he  speaks."  .... 

Lnd  for  this,  another  fragment  of  the  same  poem,  or  of  its  com- 
ion  epic,  "  The  Visionary" : — 

"  The  young  and  wanton  shoots  of  early  »oom 
Erect  and  unabashed  receive  the  rain 
And  sunshine,  and  the  aura-laden  winds ; 
But  when  the  field  is  ripe  with  golden  prain 
Each  ear  doth  bend  with  reverent  Ipvelmess. 
So,  in  my  youth,  heaven  showered  her  gifts  on  me, 
Nor  knew  I  that  my  powers  were  not  my  own. 
But  now  grown  lowly  as  I  rise  in  grace, 
Acknowledging  as  best  I  can,  as  most 
Adorns  my  sti^  the  source  of  life  and  joy. 

{  action  of  the  poem  was  laid  in  Egypt,  amid  pyramids,  sph jnz,  and 
m  pools,  palm  trees,  and  expanse  of  deserts ;  and  we  can  dimlj 
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remember  some  scenes  of  dreamj  beauty  on  the  Nile»  and  a  slumber- 
003  melodjr  and  sense  of  vastness.  Almost  everything  else  has  faded, 
with  the  exception  of  these  lines, — another  fragment — which  per- 
^raely  stays  after  more  valuable  matter  has  glided  to  oblivion : — 

" '  She  cannot  have  forgotten — Shame,  0  Shame  t 
That  r  ...  he  scarce  had  uttered  when  she  came 
Out  of  the  cedar  gloom  into  the  light. 
Thinly  arrayed  in  sacerdotal  white, 
Like  a  pale  moonbeam  through  the  clouds  of  night." 

Eleven  yeai*s  have  passed  since  the  date  of  which  we  speak,  and 
^ea  we  listened  to  the  poem,  many  a  summer  evening,  in  Edinburgh. 
Brereton,  the  writer  of  that  forgotten  epic,  has  bent  his  strength  td 
other  work  than  verse-making,  and  has  seen  other  poetry  in  the  world 
than  what  then  had  coloured  his  Egyptian  narrative.  Like  Thomas 
I^vell  Beddoes  (to  whom  he  has  some  other  features  of  resemblance) 
It  has  been  his  lot  to  live  in  professional  contact  with  disease  in  all  its 
horrible  forms,  to  learn  the  secrets  which  only  great  bereavement 
teaches,  to  enter  on  the  mournfulness  and  dreariness  of  every  pause 
from  activity ;  bat  not,  as  Beddoes  did,  to  feel  the  odour  of  the  grave 
infecting  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  which  grow  around  and  over  it. 
lA  his  home  far  away  we  may  be  sure  that  not  idly  pass  the  hours^ 
hut  at  quiet  moments  come  back  old  recollections  of  the  time  when 
aJI  was  yet  unwon,  and  when  in  the  phantasy-haunted  realm  two 
vouths  drew  closer  to  each  other's  side  than  separate  paths  allowed  in 
after  years.  And  with  such  stilly  contemplation  comes  the  justifica- 
Uon  of  his  first  attempts  at  verse,  when  life's  noble  purposes  began  to 
dawn,  and  he  obeyed 

**  High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  s'irprised ; 

.  .  .  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Axe  yet  the  foantam  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

Nor  he,  nor  any  one,  need  doubt  that  if  he  goes  on  fearlessly,  with  a 
humble  sense  of  his  own  inherent  weakness,  but  a  proud  consciousness 
of  strength  received  in  answer  to  his  cry,  the  Poet  when  he  set  him- 
self to  grapple  with  stem  facts  that  meet  him  in  the  path  of  duty,  will 
he  less  capable  of  working  out  his  purpose,  than  the  prosaic  realist 
'fonld  be,  who  never  saw  the  spiritual  aspect  of  this  common  world. 
There  are  more  ways  of  accomplishing  a  poem  than  writing  it,  and 
*e  can  safely  leave  the  lyre  to  other  fingers.  But  words  are  solemn 
things  and  potent  in  their  way ;  more  so,  perhaps,  in  our  old  country 
than  on  the  Anstralian  shore  where  bone  and  sinew  find  a  ready  mar- 
fet.  So  we  accept  these  imports  fipom  Sydney,  and  in  the  same  breatk 
otter  Welcome  to  his  poems  and  a  Farewell  to  Brereton. 

Sr  Joan's,  GAHBRmGE,  fdmiary  1861.  J.  W.  B- 
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"  Neithbb  gods,  Dor  men,  nor  the  pablishers,"  says  Horace,  ^*  can 
tolerate  mediocre  poetry." .  The  dictum  is  still  true,  notwithstanding 
numerous  instances  that  apparently  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Plenty  of  trash  in  the  shape  of  rhyme  or  blank  verse  finds  its  way  into 
printi  under  the  name  oT  poetry ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  any 
man — ^who  can  pay  for  it — giving  his  effusions  to  the  world.  Occa- 
sionally, by  judicious  puffing,  and  other  means,  mediocre  poetry  does 
gain  a  certain  popularity — witness  various  productions  of  the  spas- 
modic school,  which  had  a  brief"  run"  some  years  ago ;  but  eventually 
the  verdict  of  the  world  is  a  just  one,  and  all  the  poetry  that  does  not 
deserve  immortality  sinks  into  oblivion.  In  poetry,  of  all  thingSy  we 
must  have  excellence. 

We  are  not  going  to  predict  the  &te  of  the  "  Songs  of  the  Covenant 
Times"  by  an  Ayrshire  minister.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  so. 
Opening  tiie  book  at  one  place,  we  should  be  inclined  to  augur  well 
for  its  voyage  down  the  stream  of  time  ;  while,  if  we  turned  to  another 
page,  we  might  assume  a  less  confident  tone  in  our  predictions  of  its 
Success.  The  truth  is,  that  the  book  is  of  very  unequal  merit.  It  is, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  part  of  iron— or,  let  us  rather  say,  part 
of  gold,  and  part  of  clay.  The  pure  gold  by  itself  would  have  made 
no  doubt  a  smaller  image ;  but  the  image  would  have  been  more  per- 
fect and  beautiful  than  it  now  is.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  give  the 
book  a  hearty  welcome ;  and,  if  our  praise  cannot  be  unqualified,  it 
wiU  be  at  least  sincere. 

The  Ayrshire  minister  prefaces  his  songs  with  a  historical  introduce 
tion  of  some  fifty  pages  in  length.    It  is  the  old  story : —  ' 
''  Gemino  bellnm  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo." 

He  begins  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scotland,  and 
comes  down  the  stream,  noticing  the  Culdees,  the  Lollards,  the  early 
straggles  with  Borne,  the  Reformation,  the  tulchan  bishops,  Ac,  as  a 
necessary  prelude  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  covenant  times. 
All  this,  we  conceive  is  entirely  unnecessary.  If  everbody  proceeded 
on  the  same  principle,  histories  and  historical  introductions  would  be- 
come an  intolerable  nuisance.  We  grant  that  it  is  well  written ;  but 
two-thirds  of  it  need  never  have  been  written  at  all,  so  far  as  this 
book  is  concerned. 

The  **  Songs"  are  fifteen  in  number.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
title,  although  it  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  some  of  the  poems  in  the 
book,  which  are  in  blank  verse,  or  other  measures  not  very  suitable 
for  singing.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  founded  on  incidents  that  tooi^ 
place  in  the  district  in  which  lies  the  sphere  of  the  author's  ministra- 
tions. '*  About  three  hundred  yards  eastwards  from  his  door  the 
parish  graveyard  is  situated,  and  there  lie  the  remains  of  Alexander 
Feden,  Thomas  Bichards,  Simon  Paterson,  and  David  Dunn.   A  few 

*  Songs  of  the  Covenant  Times.  By  an  Ayrshire  Minister.  Sdinbnifh  • 
Kimmo.    London :  ffimpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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miDutes  walk  io  the  same  direction  will  conduct  the  visitor  to  the  spot 
where  the  dust  of  John  M'Geachin,  who  was  shotat  Bellopath,  awaits 
the  suQunons  to  that  final  gathering  where  justice  equal-handed  shall 
be  meted  out  to  alL  One  hour  more,  and  he  reaches  the  wilds  of 
Ajr's,  the  death  scene  of  Bichard  Cameron,  and  those  who  fell  with 
him,  fighting  back  to  back,  right  against  might  The  gfave  of 
William  Adams,  in  Midwellwood,  is  but  a  fuw  miles  further  onwards ; 
and,  if  a  more  extended  expedition  be  contemplated,  there  is  the  last 
earthly  resting-place  of  John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and,  a  few  points  to  the  southwards,  he  may  stand  before  the 
oartyrs'  graves  at  Cairn,  on  the  borders  of  the  parishes  of  New 
Cammock  and  Kirkconnel ;  and,  thence  proceeding  westward,  he  will 
come  to  the  lone  grave  on  the  heights^of  Corsegellioch,  and  other  spots 
well-known  in  the  district  as  the  haunts  of  those  who  were  frequent- 
ers of  conventicles,  and  harbourers  of  persecuted  ministers  in  the 
covenanting  times." 

The  first  and  the  longest  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled,  "  The  Hill 
Preacher,  Alexander  Peden."  It  is  written  in  blank  verse — appar- 
ently one  of  the  easiest,  bat  in  reality  one  of  the  most  difficult  kinds 
of  poetical  composition.  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world  to  write  any  number  of  lines  consisting  of  ten  syllables  each, 
and  possessing  more  or  less  of  an  equable  flow.  It  is  the  fatal  facility 
of  this  that  tempts  many  people  to  try  their  hand  at  blank  verse, 
under  the  pleasing  idea  that  they  are  writing  poetry.  Now,  we  do 
not  scruple  to  assert,  that  to  write  blank  verse  well  requires  powers 
of  a  high  order.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  lines,  irrespective 
of  the  poetry  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle,  we  hold  that  the  blank 
verse  of  Shakspere  and  Milton,  or  even  that  of  Thomson,  Graham, 
and  Tennyson,  is  as  mach  superior  to  the  ordinary  description  of  blank 
verse  which  is  constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  as  the  immortal  lyrics 
of  Barns  are  to  those  of  his  humblest  imitators.  The  Ayrshire  Min- 
ister's blank  verse  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  worst  part  of  lus  book.  It 
is  smooth  enough ;  but  in  general  it  is  monotonous  and  deficient  in 
energy.  <'  The  Hill  Preacher,"  nevertheless,  contains  one  or  two  fine 
passages,  which,  both  in  form  and  expression,  would  be  not  unworthy 
of  Graham,  (whom,  by  the  way,  our  author  has  in  his  eye  in  his  des- 
cription of  a  conventicle  among  the  hills,  p.  72-75).  There  is  a  des- 
cription of  a  Covenanter^s  wedding  in  this  poem,  p.  61-72,  which 
contains  some  good  things.  Perhaps  the  teetotallers  may  not  be 
pleased  to  find  at  this  wedding  (as  at  another  eighteen  hundred  years 

''  The  moderate  cap  itself,  not  e'en  denied, 
Bat  held  a  >'  oteatuxe  comfort' — not  abused." 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  yoiktfa  with  a  squint : — 

"  A  ready  hand  he  had,  and  steadv  eye — 
Albeit  that  he  looked  not  straight  ahead  ; 
But  rather,  aa  each  eye^  with  purpose  cross, 
Wsre  singling  oat  an  object  of  its  own." 
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Two  songs,  or  rather  hymns,  are  sung  at  the  wedding.    One  of 
them,  entitled  *•  Adversity,"  is  a  very  beautiful  piece.    It  is — 
"  A  feigned  conoeit,  a  harmless  parable, 
Couched  'neath  the  strivings  of  a  hapless  lark, 
That  tried  its  wing  against  a  winter  storm." 

We  quote  the  first  and  the  last  verse : — 

"  Happy  creature,  let  me  hail  thee, 
Singing,  thoush  the  sunbeams  faol  thee  1 
Soaring  still,  tiiough  rudelv  shaken, 
By  the  eastern  blast  o'ertaken, 

And  the  driffcine  snow ; 
Wherefore  art  thou  forth  so  early, 
Ere  the  buds  have  blossomed  fairly, 

In  the  woods  below? 
Sre  the  stream,  released  from  fetters, 
Joys  with  thee  through  all  its  waters — 

Laughing  as  they  flow? 

"  Woe  worth  the  dav I    And  must  thou  vield  thee? 
Would,  poor  warbler,  I  might  shield  thee ! 
Where  tnou'st  slanted  down  to  cower 
Beneath  this  bitter,  biting  shower. 

And  the  gale  so  stronz ; 
Patience,  sweet,  and  thou  uialt  hover 
Over  fields  of  scented  clover, 

In  thy  happy  song ; 
Trilling  wild  and  artless  measures, 
Pouring  forth  thy  soul's  rich  treasures, 

AU  the  summer  long  I" 

Leaving  "The  Hill  Preacher,"  we  turn  to  "The  Retrospect,"  the 
other  blank  verse  poem  in  the  book.  We  think  the  latter  piece  much 
finer  than  the  former,  and  may  quote  from  it  two  short  passages  a^ 
specimens : — 

"  But  for  the  eye  of  Faith,  which  looks  afar 
Beyond  the  crude  anomalies  of  sense, 
'Tis  a  strange  world  we  live  in — ^passing  strange  \ 
So  full  of  sights  inoonjeruous,  contrasts  rude, 
And  inconsistencies  ofendless  hue  I 
How  puzzling  this,  supnrest  the  happy  thought 
A  God  of  mercy  overniles  the  whole ! 

"  But,  I  have  seen,  oft,  on  an  evening  calm — 
Though  massive  blocks  of  cloud,  wedge  upon  wedga^ 
Like  giant  turrets  starting  from  the  sea. 
Threw  sombre  shades  up  half  the  welkin-bend — 
A  liKht  break  forth  before  the  sun  went  down, 
Toudiin^  the  heavens  with  colours  manifold, 
Wherewith,  at  first,  the  west  was  mottled  o'er. 
Till,  growing  finxer,  lovelier  by  degrees, 
It  brightened  like  a  sea  of  molten  eold  I 
And  thus  it  will  be  ever,  when  at  length 
The  good  man,  who  has  long  been  sorroW-bound, 
Looks  upward,  Joyful,  at  his  journey's  end, 
And,  through  the  clouds,  beholds  his  Father's  home." 
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''  John  Brown  of  Priesthiir  is  written  in  the  ballad  style,  of  which 
it  is  a  very  fine  specimen.  It  has  the  simplicity  and  the  deep  pathos, 
which  one  looks  for  in  a  composition  of  this  sort  of  a  serious  kind. 
The  conduding  lines  are  very  beautiful : — 

"  As  hill-bird,  when  the  fowler 
Has  struck  her  chosen  mate, 
Amid  her  tender  fleddings 
Laments  her  widowed  state- 
All  in  iha  sweet  May  morning, 
Ere  the  dew  had  left  the  gorse, 
The  widow  knelt  her  down  beside 
Her  husband's  bleeding  corse. 

"  With  one  long  kiss  his  lips  she  sealed, 
Then  smoothed  his  locks  of  gore, 
And  in  her  wedding  mantle 
She  wrapped  him  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And,  gathering  her  children, 
All  sobbing  and  forlorn, 
Beside  the  dead  upon  the  slope 
She  sat  her  down  to  mourn.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  anything  feeble  in  a  poem  which 
contains  such  lines  as  these.  We  think  the  Ayrshire  Minister  himself 
will  acknowledge  that  his  poetical  rendering  of  the  noble  answer  of 
Isabella  Weir  to  Claverhouse  has  failed  to  give  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
the  originaL  "  Woman,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  what  think  you  of  your 
husband  now  T*'  '^  I  aye  thocht  muckle  o'  him,"  was  her  reply,  '^  but 
never  sae  muckle  as  I  do  this  day."  This  is  the  way  in  which  our 
author  gives  the  answer : — 

"  'I  ever  loved  him  much,'  she  sud, 
'But  little  did  I  ween, 
Till  this  hour  that  finds  me  desolate, 
How  strong  my  love  had  been  I'  " 

He  has  failed  also,  to  express  the  full  profanity  of  the  acofiing  words 
of  Claverhouse  before  he  rode  away, — '*  To  man  I  can  be  answer- 
able; but,  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hands." 

"  '  To  man  I  well  can  answer,' 
He  stud  with  accent  stem  ; 
*  But  how  your  God  may  view  my  work, 
It  costs  me  small  concern.'  " 

Our  author  is  not  happy  in  his  rendering  of  the  verses  of  the  25th 
Psalm,  sung  by  Margaret  Wilson,  one  of  the  Wigton  martyrs,  when 
listened  to  the  stake  amid  the  waters.  Would  it  not  have  been  much 
better  to  have  introduced  the  very  words  she  sang,  as  they  stand  in 
the  metrical  version  t  The  Ayrshire  Minister's  paraphrase  is  a  feeble 
one,  when  put  alongside  of  the  original.  We  have  not  space  for  **  The 
Martyr^s  Song :"  it  will  be  found  at  p.  102.  Our  author  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  poetical  rendering  of  the  djing  words  of  Andrew  Hislop. 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  dauntless  youth  to  the  soldiers,  when  they 
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[m  draw  his  bonnet  over  hb  eyes,  before  receiving  the  deatb- 
of  bullets : — 

'' '  Xot  80 1'  the  daunileBs  one  replied, 
'  I  die  without  disgraoe— 
What  man  can  do  I  well  can  bide, 
And  look  you  in  the  face. 
And,  by  the  blessed  book  I  greet, 
I  charge  you,  one  and  all. 
To  answer  at  the  judgment-seat 
For  my  untimely  &11 1' " 

cannot  notice  the  different  poems  in  succession.  They  are  of 
I  merit.  All  of  them  contain  something  of  which  we  can  saj, 
I  poetry  ;*•  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  marked  excellence,  with 
option  of  "The  Black  Saturday."  This  poem  we  think  a  per- 
m.  It  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  related  by  Church  bis- 
,  that  the  day  on  which  the  fiunous  Articles  of  Perth  received 
iCtion  of  Parliament,  was  signalised  by  a  terrific  storm  of  thon- 
i  lightning.  The  day  came  from  this  circumstance  to  be  called 
Black  Saturday.''  The  poem  thus  named  is  highly  dramatic 
orm,  and  singularly  true  and  striking  in  its  imagery.  It  is  the 
>em  in  the  volume  written  in  Scotch,  and  its  excellence  in  this 
makes  us  regret  that  our  author  has  not  made  more  use  of 
ent.    The  poem  opens  thus : — 

'' '  There's  a  mirk  dud  on  the  sun,  gudeman. 
And  a  het  gloff  firae  the  gress ; 
And  the  kye  stan'  thowless  on  the  croft, 
Wi  a  look  o'  sair  distress. 

'' '  And  the  sheep,  a'  gathered  in  knots,  gudeman, 
Are  oourin'  upon  the  hill ; 
At  the  mid-day  hour  it  is  gloamin*  grown — 
I  fear  it  forebodes  some  ill  I 

"  '  There's  a  red  gaw  in  the  north,  gudeman, 
Like  a  iVumaoe  seven  times  het ; 
In  mirk  aneth,  and  in  mirk  aboon, 
The  lift  and  the  heights  are  met. 

" '  I  canna  see  where  the  lift  begins, 
Or  where  the  hill-taps  end ; 
And  mirk  and  mirker  still  it  srovf 
May  heaven  a'  skaith  forefendl' 


" '  0  heard  ye  that  fearsome  crash,  gudeman. 
Or  saw  ye  yon  flash  sae  bricht, 
As  the  uft  had  orack't,  and  the  sun  ia'en  throu^, 
And  the  sea  had  quenched  his  licht  ? 

<' '  Our  son  is  upon  the  hill,  gudeman. 
Our  daughter  was  teddin'  hay ; 
And  meikle  I  fear  that  ane  or  baith 
Come  to  skaith  on  this  avrsome  day  I' 

"  '  0,  dinna  be  fley't,  mine  auld  gudevdfe, 
That  outher  we're  gaun  to  tyne— 
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Thoogh  wrath  be  sair  on  land  and  aea. 
It's  nonther  'gainst  youn  nor  mine. 

** '  For  a  godleflB,  graoeleflS;  band  aie  met, 
This  day  in  Edinburgh  toon ; 
And  a'  to  set  up  the  thing  we  hate, 
And  to  pa'  the  gnde  oanse  doun.'  " 

The  children  return  from  the  field : — 

'* '  O  faiiher,  is  this  the  day  of  doom. 

When  the  dead  and  the  q^uick  sail  meet? — 
A  fire-dad  sits  on  the  heigh  hill-tap, 
And  hisses  'mid  hul  and  sleet. 

"  *  The  moirfowl  ooared  'neath  the  heather-cow, 
At  the  side  o'  the  corbie-craw ; 
And  they  feared  na  him,  and  he  feared  na  me, 
And  ae  dread  possest  as  a'  1 

**  *  And  the  fire  hung  red  firae  my  bonnet-rim, 
And  fiichtered  amang  my  hair ; 
And  I  thooht  wi'  mysel',  as  a  prayer  I  said^ 
We  neyer  sold  meet  ainoe  mair.' 


**  *  And.  mither,  when  up  in  the  spxetty  deuoh, 
A  kylin'  the  winter  hay, 
The  mirkness  fell  down  sae  thick,  I  thocht 
My  sicht  had  stown  away. 

''  *  And  a  laverock  that  sans  i'  the  lift  at  mom, 
Gam  sklentin'  down  wi'  t£e  rain. 
And  I've  keepit  the  wee  thing  in  my  breast, 
To  shelter  its  heart  firae  pain  r 

" '  *Tia  a  day  o'  wrath  and  strife,  my  bairns, 
A  day  o'  storm  and  mirk ; 
For  the  king's  black  bands  o'  prelacy 
Are  conspirin'  against  the  kirk.' 

'"  0  sit  ye  down  my  children  baith, 
The  thunder  is  wearing  cauhn ; 
And  Willie  sail  read  we  blessed  buik, 
And  Mary  sail  sing  the  psaulm. 

''  *  And  we'll  a'  kneel  down  by  the  braid  hearth  stane. 
And  your  faither  in  fiiith  sail  pray 
That  the  God  o'  Grace  may  defend  the  richt. 
And  banish  our  fears  away.'  " 

We  hold  that  this  is  true  poetry.  We  cannot  yenture  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  fsXe  of  the  other  pieces  in  this  yolume  ;  but  *'  The 
Black  Saturday"  at  least  seems  to  haye  the  element  of  immortality. 
The  anther  of  diis  poem  is  capable  of  higher  achieyements  than  he 
has  accomplished  in  the  other  parts  of  his  yolume. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  detailed  criticism  on  the  characteristics 
of  those  ^  Songs."  There  is  unquestionable  yigour  in  most  of  them. 
Here  and  there  we  find  our  author  reproducing  sentiments  for  which 
be  is  indebted  to  earlier  poets ;  and,  still  oftener,  we  catch  the  ring 
of  the  yerse  of  poets  of  our  own  day  ;  but  the  "  Ayrshire  Minister** 
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r  servile  in  borrowiDg  Dor  Iq  jinitatipg.  He  does  not  need 
ber  the  one  or  the  other.  We  believe  tihat  he  has  the  true 
on.  We  welcome  his  book,  not  because  it  takes  the  right 
i  question  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  but  because  of  its 
ependent  merit  as  a  contribution  to  our  poetical  literature. 
;ood  service,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cause  of  the  CoveiumL 
the  '*  Ayrshire  Minister"  maj  not  be  destined  to  be  t^e  poet 
ovenant,  to  hold  a  place  as  high  on  the  one  side  as  Aytoao 
the  other,  he  is  yet  entitled  to  a  position  of  honour  in  the 
its  minstrels.  We  trust  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  the  field 
y.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  sing  well ;  and  we  shall  be 
iiear  him  again.  When  he  strings  his  lyre  for  new  efforts, 
otto  be,  pauUo  majora  canamus  I 


I  THIS  YEAR  SEE  "  ITALY  ONE  AND  UNDIVI- 
WITH  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  AS  HER  KING?" 
(Concluded  from  last  Number,) 

lers  of  our  January  article  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
he  Sicilian,  who  was  with  Garibaldi  throughout  all  the  expe- 

Sicily,  and  who  afterwards  endeavoured  in  vain,  at  Naples, 
;he  Plebiscito  preceded  by  the  calling  of  an  assembly  to  oon&i- 
;  its  nature  should  be,  had  settled  afterwards  quietly  at  Paler- 
lis  own  home,   taking  no  part  in  any  demonstrations,  but 

as  director  of  the  newspaper  Proktario  of  Palermo.  La 
ried  to  get  up  a  petition  to  government  to  suppress  this  paper 
sh  the  editor,  but  without  success.  The  Signora  Crispi,  who 
nied  her  husband  throughout  the  Sicilian  campaign,  was  the 
^  who  received  one  of  the  medals  Garibaldi  gave  to  the  vol- 
>f  the  first  expedition  to  Sicily.  Garibaldi  then  said  of  her, 
s  merited  the  medal  as  much  as  any  of  us ;  she,  the  only  lady 
ipedition,  went  about  at  Calatafimi  in  the  midst  of  fire  on  the 
battle,  raising  up  the  sufferers,  and  binding  their  wounds." 
lady,  the  wife  of  Alberto  Mario,  whom  we  nuiy  proudly  claim 
glishwoman,  did  the  same  at  CJapua,  and  so  devoted  herself 
ounded  in  the  hospitals  during  the  campaign  of  Naples,  as 
t  Palermo,  that  she  was  finally  entrusted  with  the  superinten- 

all  the  hospitals.     A  gold  medal  was  lately  presented  to  her 
ounded  at  Blelazzo, 
^ristmas  evening  the  lieutenant^e^eral  a^  Palermo  w#s  pre- 

entertain  the  principal  inhabitants.  His  salopna  wer^  brilli- 
hted,  and  there  was  great  festive  prepiMration.  Qe  waited 
urs,  but  no  one  arrived  e^u^ept  his  eounoillors*  Thati  same 
in  all  the  theatres  of  Pal^mo,  there  was  a  i>o  less  «igni6eant 
he  Garibaldian  hymn  was  demanded,  and  sung  fofu*  or  five 
oompanied  by  cries  of  <<  Abbasso  Cavour,  MontezemQlOs  La  Fa- 
The  same  scene  was  repeated  the  following  days.    Fmding 
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Ibat  the  people  were  taking  strong  measures  to  induce  tbem  to  give 
up  office,  Montezemolo,  La  Farina,  and  Cordova  held  a  council  on  the 
31st  Dec.,  to  deliberate  on  resistance.  It  lasted  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  January.  The  result  was,  sending  the  police  at  four  in 
the  morning  with  mandates  of  arrest,  signed  by  La  Farina,  first  to  the 
bouse  of  Crispi,  who  had  secured  his  doors  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  robbersy  so  that  they  could  not  effect  an  entrance.  Crispi,  call« 
iog  from  his  windows,  "  Bobbers,  robbers,"  the  national  guard  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  made  the  alnrri  go.  These  returned  however,  but  to 
fiud  Crispi  gone.  Their  second  visit  was  to  the  house  of  the  advocate 
Ferro,  councillor  of  the  Court  of  Supreme  Justice  I !  He  would  not 
open  either ;  they  forced  his  door,  but  the  national  guard  arriving,  he 
4dso  evaded  them  and  disappeared.  They  proceeded  then  to  the  house 
of  Giovanni  Eafaelle,  director  of  the  newspaper  La  voile  di  Gioso/at, 
and  arrested  him ;  fourthly,  to  Perrone  Falladini,  director  of  the  sa- 
tirical and  witty  paper  LArkcchino^  too  witty  for  tlie  government, 
and  arrested  him  ;  and  fifthly,  to  Geraoeese,  ex-captain  of  oarabineers, 
whom  they  arrested.  Further  arrests  were  spoken  of  as  made,  or  to 
be  made ;  those  of  Signor  Calvi,  president  of  the  Court  of  Supreme 
Justice ! !  of  Sutera,  an  old  man  universally  venerated,  and  of  the  ad- 
vocate Guccione,  guilty  of  having  maintained  public  tranquillity  in  the 
difficult  times  of  the  dictatorship,  and  of  having  protected  the  lives 
and  properties  of  tlie  citizens.  As  day  was  breaking,  they  waited 
again  for  the  concealment  of  night  to  conduct  those  arrested  on  board 
a  vessel  to  be  removed  from  Sicily.  Scarcely  had  the  fatal  news  of 
the  arrests  spread,  when  the  city  was  in  consternation,  and  deeply 
moved.  It  was  the  day  of  communal  elections.  There  was  great 
agitation  and  vehement  speaking,  in  which  Professor  Ferrara  was  dis- 
tinguished. Yet  these  acts  of  violence  on  the  |)art  of  the  government 
had  the  effect  of  making  many  timid  and  pacific  citizens  abstain  from 
approaching  the  urn,  fearful  of  compromising  themselves  by  a  free  vote. 
Perhaps  it  entered  into  the  base  calculations  of  La  Farina,  that  fear 
might  occasion  such  abstinence.  Tiie  result,  however,  was  that  his 
party  was  completely  beaten,  and  the  election  of  Crispi  secured. 

As  it  grew  dark,  a  multitude  of  people  closely  packed,  fiJled  the 
streets  and  principal  piazzas  of  the  city,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Ahbauo  Cavour^  M<mtezemolo,  La  Farina"  An  imposing  demonstra- 
tion proceeded  by  Yia  Toledo  and  passed  under  the  windows  of  the 
royal  palace^  with  maledictions  and  loud  cries  of  indignation.  The 
luitional  guard  patrolled  the  city  in.  strong  and  numerous  bands ; 
but  in  spite  of  conciliatory  words  and  conduct,  it  was  long  before 
tbey  could  calm  and  disperse  the  multitude.  When  the  news  that 
those  arrested  had  been  r.emoved  from  the  island,  spread  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  through  the  dty,  minds  were  still  more  excited,  and  the 
Mpect  of  the  multitude  was  more  menacing  than  ever.  They  gath- 
ered on  the  Via, Toledo,  calling  loudly  for.vengeanqe  for  these  arbitrary 
icts.  The  questor  Signor  Fasella  threw  oil  on  the  flames,  by  pl»- 
wdiog  that  the  people  should  be  dispersed  by  force;  but  various 
pteketa  of  the  national  guard  vyisely  took  these  down  with  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet.  A  decidve  demonstration  was  concerted  for  one  o'clock 
in  the  day.  They  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  the  councillors ;  if  not»  to  enter  the  palace.  The  municipality,  seeing 
the  state  of  men's  minds,  held  an  extraordinary  meeting,  and  decided 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  demonstration,  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  armed  citizens,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  avoidiDg 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  Hearing  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  brave 
councillors  who,  the  evening  before,  had  sworn  to  resist  to  the  last, 
did  not  wait  till  it  burst.  They  all  resigned ;  Signer  Montesemolo^ 
however,  still  continuing  lieutenant. 

Another  letter  from  Palermo,  4th  January,  says  that  the  questor 
Fasella  being  a  Turinese,  first  sent  for  to  make  the  arrests,  excused 
himself  as  too  new  in  the  country,  and  too  weak ;  that  they  then  called 
the  colonel  of  carabineers,  who,  not  wishing  to  have  a  share  in  such 
evil  doings,  became  suddenly  ill,  and  took  to  his  bed.  They  then  sent 
for  the  major.  He  dared  not  refuse ;  but  after  going  down  the  stairs^ 
returned  to  insist  on  having  a  warrant  with  La  Farina's  own  signature, 
(The  warrant  was  not  legal,  not  being  signed  by  a  judge.)  The  coun- 
cillor Ferro  is  mentioned  as  having  escaped  from  his  house  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  national  guftrd,  next  door,  who  would  not  give  him  up. 
Further  accounts  inform  us  that  the  excellent  Calvi,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Supreme  Justice,  was  not  arrested  as  had  been  expected,  but 
fvas  dismissed  from  his  office.  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  day  on  the  4th 
January,  none  knew  whither  those  arrested  had  been  sent,  or  what 
vessel  had  taken  them  away,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Tet 
they  had  mothers,  wives,  and  children !  At  last  the  father  of  Gerace, 
half  mad  with  grief,  went  to  the  palace  of  Montezemolo,  and  would 
not  go  till  he  received  an  answer.  He  was  then  told  his  son  was  sailing 
towards  Genoa.  All  the  papers  agreed  in  applauding  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Italian  soldiers,  and  of  General  Brignone  who  commanded  them. 
The  Marquis  de  Torrearsa  has  been  named  president  and  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  formed  the  ministry  under  Montezemolo ;  Cav 
Emerico  Amari,  interior;  Baron  Turrisi  Colonna,  public  security ;  Filippo 
Orlandi,  grace  and  justice ;  Prince  S.  Elia,  public  works.  All  except 
the  hut  are  much  approved  of  by  the  public,  especially  Turrisi ;  but 
the  retaining  of  8.  £lia,  an  accomplice  of  La  Farina,  inspires  doubt 
whether  the  administration  is  yet  to  be  satisfactory.  There  were  im- 
posing demonstrations  at  Messina  and  Catania,  with  cries  of ''  viva  Ga- 
ribtUdiy  morte  a  Cavaur"  and  there  would  have  been  the  same  throughout 
the  island,  if  the  news  of  La  Farina's  resignation  had  not  restored 
entire  tranquillity  every  where.  As  we  write,  we  find  news  from  Pa- 
lermo of  the  29th  January,  telling  that  Turrisi  and  Amari,  the  most 
liberal  members  of  the  council  of  lieutenancy,  have  tendered  their  re- 
signation, the  reason  not  known ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  in  the 
island  to  be  in  consequence  of  recent  dispatches  received  from  Turin. 
The  Sicilians  ask,  if  Count  Cavour  is  abeady  tired  of  tranquillity  in 
their  island. 

We  find  in  some  Italian  papers,  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  T2d  Dec.,  which  it  appears  to  us  not  in- 
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appropmte  to  give  here.  It  is  supposed  in  Italy  that  this  corres- 
poDdent  IS  a  certain  Signor  C^enga,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  whose 
ehsracter  is  better  known  there  than  here.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
Albert,  he  rendered  himself  infamous  hj  going  about  with  a  dagger 
with  which  he  intended  to  assassinate  the  king,  which,  however,  want 
of  nerve  prevented  him  doing.  He  afterwards  changed  his  views, 
and  for  a  while  concealed  his  identity,  by  writing  under  the  name  of 
Luigi  Mariotti.  Being  discovered,  and  imperiously  desu-ed  by  the 
ministerial  paper,  II  BisorgimentOf  to  throw  off  his  disguise,  he  replied, 
dd  Nov.  1856,  from  Castellamonte,  when  sending  1000  lire  for  the 
cannons  of  Alessandria,  in  the  following  words,  never  since  forgotten 
in  Italy ;  "  I  declare  on  my  honour,  an  that  part  of  my  honour  which  matf 
yet  remain  to  me,  that  I  have  employed,  &c."  It  seems  all  the  letters  and 
documents  on  the  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Piedmontese  papers  of 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1856.  On  the  2d  Dec.  '56,  the  Cavourian  paper  Qpinione 
declared  necessary  **  the  removal  of  the  deputy  Oaltengafrom  every  inter* 
ference  m  the  future  a^axre  of  the  country y'  to  which  he  returned  an  an* 
Bwer  of  mean  acquiescence.  The  OpinUnie  on  another  occasion  deplores 
the  lost  moral  sense  manifest  in  the  documents  published,  and  doubts 
the  fulness  of  his  mental  faculties,  adding,  **  doubt  almost  becomes 
certainty  when  we  hear  he  is  the  author  of  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished by  the  Da3y  News.  Does  Signor  Gallenga  believe  his  position 
as  deputy  compatible  with  the  confession  of  attempted  r^cide?'' 
Signor  Oallenga  humbly  replied  to  this,  Turin,  1st  Dec.  '56, "  I  do  not 
hesitate  an  instant  in  surrendering  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  RisorgimentOf  and  almost  ajl  the  other  papers 
of  the  capital.  I  have  taken  the  most  opportune  and  readiest  mea- 
snres  to  resign  the  post  I  occupy  among  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  the  election  chamber,  and  I  shall  resign  at  the  feet'of  the 
king,  the  cross  of  S.  Maurice  and  8.  Lazzaro,  with  which  his  majesty 
invested  me."  This  man  is  not  however  considered  unfit  to  be 
employed  as  a  tool  both  by  Cavour  and  the  Ttmes,  though  both  must 
be  aware  of  his  disgraceful  antecedents ;  and  vigorous  Cavourian  in- 
trigue has  actually  effected  his  return  as  deputy  for  Langhirano,  in 
oposition  to  Nino  Bizio,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Gkribaldian  gen- 
erals. In  the  quotation  from  the  Tmes^  to  which  we  allude,  Signor 
Oallenga  compkins  bitterly  of  the  opposition  to  government  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  says, '^' In  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  that 
Southern  Italy  cannot  be  saved  except  by  the  armed  force  of  the 
^orth,  12,000  chosen  troops  of  Piedmontese  are  to  be  expected 
immediately  in  Sicily,"  (14,000  were  apparently  found  necessary), 
"  as  Montesemolo  intends  to  proceed  to  the  general  disarming  of  the 
population.  We  must  take  the  sting  from  the  wasps.  We  shall 
see  how  the  idle  bees  may  be  converted  into  industrious  and 
orderly  ones.  They  say  the  elections  in  Sicily  cannot  take  place 
before  the  end  of  February,  since  every  municipal  government  failing, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  the  election  list  sooner."  It  is  thus  they 
wilfully  deceive  our  English  public  about  foreign  matters !  We  may 
leave  our  readers  almost  to  make  their  own  comments  on  the  facts  we 
have  mentioned.     They  will  surely  agree  with  us  that  the  country 
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vhioh  enthusiastioally  weloomed  Victor  EoMnanuely  find  not  heing^ 
coerced  by  military  force,  ohose  him  as  their  king  by  universal 
sufirage,  by  a  mafoKty  of  432,053  over  677!  tlicU  couQtry  might 
surely  be  trusted  by  a  constituiionaL  government  tp  choose  its  deputies- 
well)  without  military  force  being  necessary  in  the  island.  We  think 
our  readers  must  long  ere  this  have  perceived  the  wide  di£ference  that 
exists  between  the  oonstitutionalbm  of  Piedmont  and  that  of  England  I 

All  who  are  aware  of  these  particulars  regarding  Sicily  and  Naples, 
must  hear  with  surprise,  that  La  Farina  and  Cordova,  so  detested  by 
the  Sicilians  as  to  be  obliged  to  resign  as  ministers,  have  yet  managed 
to  be  returned  as  deputies,  the  first  for  Mei^sina,  where  he  was  very 
ill  received,  the  second  for  Syracuse;  while  Crispi,  Mordini,  and 
Bertani,  all  popular  patriots,  having  done  so  much  for  the  liberation 
and  good  government  of  the  island,  should  have  stood  as  candidates 
for  Palermo,  and  failed !  Is  it  not  a  sign  that  something  wrong  is  at 
work  ?  But  we  must  not  f<»rget  the  34  money-chests  sent  from  Turin 
to  La  Farina,  no  doubt  most  industriously  used  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Even  in  this  country  we  unhappily  know  something  both  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  at  elections,  though  we  have  redress  for 
flagrant  cases  when  the  Parliament  meets ;  this  will  not  prove  the 
case  we  fear  in  constitutional  Sardinia.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as 
well  as  over  all  of  Italy  now  subject  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  corruption  has 
been  greatly  exercised,  falsehoods,  unscrupulously  spread  abroad,  pro- 
mises of  lucrative  employments  and  honours  profusely  made.  The 
name  of  Silvio  Spaventa,  so  very  unpopular  in  Neapolitan  territory, 
has  yet  appeared  in  more  than  one  election,  and  he  is  returned  as 
deputy.  It  is  supposed  he  was  retained  in  the  ministry  because  he 
knew  how  to  influence  the  elections.  Poerio  has  been  one  of  those 
returned  for  Naples ;  lus  election  is  more  completely  approved  here 
than  in  Italy.  We  only  know  him  as  a  martyr,  but  to  his  conserva- 
tive and  limited  views,  his  countrymen  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
constitution  of  1848,  and  his  own  imprisonment. 

We  find  we  were  mistaken  in  our  February  article,  when  we  spoke  of 
Libertini  as  being  returned  deputy  by  his  countrymen  at  Lecce,  as  there 
ministerial  intrigue  has  been  roost  vigorous  ;  the  governor  intrigued, 
as  did  emissaries  paid  at  public  expense^  while  priests  threatened  the 
punishment  of  another  world  to  those  voting  for  any  one  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  revolution ;  and  in  Santa  Cesaria,  a  country  town 
with  a  population  much  under  3,000  souls,  300  electors  were  discov- 
ered, an  impossibility  considering  the  restrictions.  Last  year,  Gior- 
dani,  belonging  to  the  Parma  electoral  circle,  published  a  placard, 
recommending  the  celebrated  orator,  Angelo  Brofferio,  to  be  chosen 
as  deputy  for  Fomovo.  The  imtenderUe  of  Parma  immediately  wrote 
to  the  syndic  of  Fomovo,  one  Gambara^  desiring  the  placards  bearing 
the  name  of  Broflerio  to  be  tpm  down !  Giordani  had  others  put  up 
to  replace  them,  and  for  doing  this,  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  102  lire,  besides  57  of  law  expenses.  After  this  we  are  not 
suiprised  to  find  that  in  the  present  election,  at  Cento,  in  the  Ferrar- 
ese,  where  placards  proposed  Alberto  Mario  as  candidate^  those  put 
up  were  torn  down  by  the  police  !  who  then  went  to  sequestrate  tlie 
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remainder.     Wo  could  give  many  instances  of  corruption  and  decep- 
tion an  over  liberated  Italy,  if  our  limited  space  allowed  it.     We 
grieve  to  find  that  the  city  of  Pavia,  which  can  boast  of  the  four 
Cairoli,  (Garibaldi's  Gracchi),  of  whom  the  two  survivors  have  return- 
ed severely  wounded,  has  actually  elected  as  its  member  Mai,  one  of 
the  229  who  voted  for  the  cession  of  Nice,  instead  of  Benedetto  Cair- 
oli, who  went  through  the  whole  Sicilian  campaign.     Cairoli  ended  a 
manly,  sensible,  and  patriotic  address,  in  these  words,  "  I  present  my- 
^If  to  you  with  a  calm  conscience,  certain  not  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  line  of  duty.     For  I  have  sworn  to  consecrate  to  my  country, 
^7  life,  my  peace,  the  poor  powers  of  my  intellect,  and  those  more 
^i^rous  of  my  heart."     The  possession  of  a  good  heart  along  with 
f^Iution,  firmness,  and  even  moderate  good  sense,  seems  to  us  the 
most  necessary  of  all  qualities  for   deputies,  who  are  truly  to  benefit 
Italy  in  these  critical  times.     Mai,  in  a  long  electoral  letter,  speaks  of 
Cavour  as  the  only  man  for  the  country,  **  I  then  follow  Cavour, 
^ca'ise  the  past  is  a  warrant  to  roe  for  the  future"     This  letter  is  honest ; 
as  these  words  plainly  tell  he  is  ready  to  follow  Cavour,  and  cede 
Sardinia,  Liguria,  Naples,  and  any  other  provinces,  if  required.     The 
post  and  telegram  at  Naples  are  complained  of,  as  made  purposely 
*low,  so  that  intelligence  from  distant  provinces,  especially  if  unfavour- 
able to  government,  does  not  reach  in  any  thing  like  reasonable  time. 
Before  the  Plebiscite,  and  while  the  king  was  at  Palermo,  there  was 
post  to  and  from  Sicily  frequently.     This  ceased  on  the  king's  depart- 
ure.   At  the  time  of  La  Farina's  coup  cTetat  mangue,  there  were  serious 
complaints  of  the  post  letters  from  Palermo  to  Genoa  being  detained 
11  days  at  Naples,  and  then  being  returned  to  Palermo,  from  whence 
they  had  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Naples  on  their  way  to  Genoa. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  the  news  of  what  had  actually  occurred^ 
baching,  till  there  was  time  for  the  Government  to  get  up  their  own 
story.    We  do  not  yet  find  Bertani's  name  among  the  deputies  re- 
tnmed,  yet  there  is  not  a  man  to  whom  Sicily  and  Naples  owe  more, 
and  who  has  met  with  more  calumny  and  abuse,  than  he  has  from  all 
the  Cavourian  papers.     His  rendering  of  accounts  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  who  are  inclined  to  be  just.     He  mentions  among 
the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  that  at  one  time  the  Ccusa 
dnirale^  being  short  of  money,  they  had  applied  to  government  for  a 
sum  to  pay  for  arms,  these  being  much  needed.     The  government 
refused,  and  said  they  did  not  believe  that  Garibaldi  required  any. 
Of  ammunition,   ej^cept  what  was  brought  from  England,   all  was 
manufactured  in  the  country,  and  was  contraband ;  cartouches  were 
*lso  contraband,  the  fabricators  having  to  shift  their  quarters  frequent- 
ly to  avoid  arrest,  and  those  who  made  balls  for  them  were  actually 
arrested  in  Genoa  with  their  workmen,  were  imprisoned  several  days, 
^hile  everything  was  sequestrated.     All  their  expenses  fell  on  the 
committee  of  management,  besides  workmen  and  work  being  lost. 
oertani  was  a  rich  man,  being  in  high  esteem  in  the  medical  profession, 
y  be  risked  liis  all,  which  he  would  have  lost,  had  Garibaldi  faUed 
ia  Sicily.    But  Sicily  and  Naples,  we  rejoice  to  find,  have  not  entirely 
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forgotten  those  to  whom  they  owe  their  liberty.  The  CoUegio  of 
Castelvetriano  has  elected  Francesco  Crispi,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Libentini  is  returned  for  MassafVa.  Brofferio  is  retomed 
for  Casal  Maggiore  in  the  province  of  Cremona,  and  also  for  Castel- 
nuovo  de  Monti  in  the  province  of  Beggto  in  the  Emilia.  His 
eloquence  perhaps  renders  him  in  parliament  the  most  redoubtable 
man  of  his  party. 

If  the  government  is  so  unpromising  in  the  new  provinces  so  lately 
annexed  to  Victor  Emmanuel's  kingdom,  it  might  be  hoped  that  in 
the  older  kingdom,  we  might  find  matters  more  satisfactory.  But  it 
is  not  so  in  the  Italian  bland  of  Sardinia.  There  the  apprehension  b 
strong  as  it  b  unwelcome,  that  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  nest 
cession  to  France.  From  remote  times  to  the  present,  the  government 
of  Piedmont  in  Sardinia  has  given  cause  for  complaint.  There  seems 
at  the  present  time  no  disposition  whatever  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  No  wonder,  therefore,  there  is  a  deep  and  general 
discontent,  along  with  a  profound  meditation  on  what  is  to  follow. 
The  people  believe  they  are  to  be  sold  to  France,  and  it  seems  the 
more  likely  the  cupidity  of  the  French  Emperor  may  lead  him  to  ex* 
act  it,  when  we  consider  how  Nelson  looked  on  Sardinia  as  the  matter- 
key  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Nov.  there  was  a  grateful  address  from 
the  inhabitants  to  Garibaldi  for  his  advocacy  of  surrendering  no  island 
or  province  to  France.  In  Dec.  the  municipality  of  Tempio  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Garibaldi.  The  account  we  give,  is  that  of  one  of  the  de- 
putation after  their  return  to  Tempio  15th  Dec.  They  were  sent  to 
express  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Tempio,  that 
the  hero  of  Italy  had  chosen  hb  retreat  in  an  bland  belonging  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  deputation  were  delighted  with  their  reception.  Among 
other  things  Gkribaldi  said  to  them,  « I  have  a  deep  love  for  Sardinia; 
it  b  now  my  loved  country.  It  was  a  great  guilt  abandoning  it  so 
long ;  but  I  trust  it  is  to  rise  to  a  better  fate.  We  shall  all  exert  our- 
selves to  prevent  its  being  sold  to  the  foreigner ;  it  belongs  to  Italy, 
of  which  it  b  the  greatest  and  most  important  bulwark  from  its  topo- 
graphical position."  He  said  that  **  perhaps  there  had  been  some  pre- 
liminary treaty  to  cede  Sardinm  to  France,  as  they  had  done  with 
Nice :"  and  here  he  sighed,  and  was  for  a  while  deeply  moved.  They 
observed  that  it  would  be  difiScult  to  realise  such  a  cession, — that  the 
island  was  Italian, — and  that  government  would  not  have  the  courage 
a  second  time  to  chase  Garibaldi  from  his  home.  He  smiled  sadly, 
and  replied,  **  that  when  there  was  a  wish  to  commit  iniquity,  pretexts 
would  not  be  wanting,  nor  would  the  consideration  of  making  him  an 
exile  from  Caprera  be  any  impediment  to  this ; — on  the  contrary, 
he  continued,  ''  but  I  hope  they  will  not  go  to  such  extremities ;  we 
shall  all  exert  ourselves  •  .  .  and  there  b  England,  which  will  always 
oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  and  the  designs  of  conquest  of 
Louis  Napoleon."  Speaking  of  the  wants  of  the  province,  he  showed 
great  sympathy  for  the  city  of  Sassari,  and  said  of  Gallura,  that  its 
miserable  state  was  the  effect  of  want  of  roads,  and  that  on  thb  account 
it  b  deprived  of  the  means  of  progress,  <*  but  we  must  comfort  ourselvesy 
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and  hope."  His  look  was  full  of  pity  when  hearing  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Sardinia^  but  he  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  future.  "  Piedmont/' 
he  exclaimed,  *^  shall  become  an  Italian  province ;  Rome  shall  be  the 
capital  of  Italy,  for  Italy  without  Rome  is  a  body  without  a  heart ;  for 
Italy  to  be  free,  Venice  must  be  liberated  from  the  foreigner."  He 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  war  in  the  approaching  spring ;  he  hopes 
for  complete  victory ;  and  speaking  of  the  last  event,  he  said  "  the  8ar- 
dioians  fought  with  much  valour."  Before  the  deputation  took  leave, 
be  again  expressed  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Tempio.  We  rejoice  in  the 
Italian  spirit  and  love  to  Garibaldi  shown  by  thirty  youths  at  Cagliari, 
the  capital  of  Sardinia.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  Dec.  when  Signer 
&9io  had  scarcely  returned  from  Naples,  that  these  thirty  youths  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  offered  him  a  paper  signed  by  them  all,  in 
which  they  announced  their  readiness  again  to  assume  the  camicia  rosaa^ 
and  follow  their  old  friend  when  requu*ed.  They  spoke  with  deep 
affection  of  Italy  and  Garibaldi. 

The  hopes  of  the  Sardinians  were  nused  high  by  the  liberation  of 
the  southern  kingdom.  They  had  formerly  a  great  sale  for  cheeses  in 
Naples  and  Sicily,  to  which  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  put  a 
stop.  Being  all  under  one  king  they  hoped  would  restore  their  trafBc, 
and  cause  a  regular  steam  communication  between  Cagliari,  Palermo, 
and  Naples,  but  their  hopes  proved  vain,  and  they  are  kept  apart  as 
mach  as  ever.  They  look  hopefully  for  an  Italian  Parliament  at  Rome, 
feeling  that,  with  Italian  policy,  the  life  of  Sardinia  will  be  preserved, 
provided  Italians  do  not  permit  Cavour  further  to  mutilate  their  coun- 
try. Corsica  would  fain  be  again  restored  to  Italy.  Its  best  history 
has  been  written  in  pure  ItaJian  by  Francesco  Rennucci,  of  which 
every  page  breathes  an  Italian  spirit.  It  even  speaks  of  the  wrongs 
experienced  from  the  Genoese,  with  the  sorrow  that  is  felt  for  injustice 
from  those  one  loves.  5000  Corsicans  in  1848,  under  Colonel  Iliani, 
offered  Charles  Albert  to  fight  with  him  for  Italy,  but  their  aid  was 
rejected.  It  is  said,  that  this  year,  a  similar  offer  was  made,  on  the 
explicit  condition  of  the  island  being  in  due  time  reconquered  for 
Italy. 

Intrigue  has  been  busy  in  Sardinia,  and  also  in  Liguria,  to  pave 
the  way  for  annexation  to  France.  Colonel  Luigi  Pianciani,  who 
raised  the  brigade  of  6000  men  last  summer  in  Sardinia  to  join  Gari- 
lialdi,  has  lately .  written  a  book  on  the  recent  war,  called  **  Del 
andcanento  delle  cose  m  Italia.  After  reminding  us  that  those  who 
spoke  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  were  accused  of  im- 
agination and  calumny,  he  adds,  **  As  much  is  now  said  of  the  cession 
of  Sardinia,  Liguria,  and  perhaps  of  another  ...  we  may  well  ponder 
on  this;  the  French  propaganda  in  Genoa  is  of  public  notoriety ;  if  the 
ministry  is  ignorant  of  it,  it  is  probably  alone  in  its  ignorance.  But 
is  it  also  ignorant,  that  on  its  tables  a  map  of  Italy  lies,  of  Upper  Italy 
uid  of  the  Ishuids  at  least,  in  which  Sardinia  and  the  Genovesato 
(Goioa)  are  surrounded  by  a  blue  line>  which  unites  it  to  the  gretn 
■orroQiidmg  the  remainder?  If  the  ministry  has  never  observed  it, 
t^r  will  do  well  to  examine  it,  and  prudently  to  guard  it  with  greater 
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jealousy;    it   was  seen    accidentally   at   their    offices,  by    a    penon 
worthy  of  credit  who  spoke  of  it  to  me." 

In  Nice  by  the  24th  Dec.,  16,000  men  had  applied  at  the  hall  of  the 
Sardinian  consul  to  regain  Italian  nationality.     More  than  20,000  it 
was  expected  would  so  declare  themselves  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
prefect  of  Nice  was  expected  to  be  dismissed  for  having  failed  in  ob- 
taining the  8000  schedules  wanting  at  the  late  elections.     There  is 
much  discontent  in  the  town,  and  constant  quarrels  between  the  citi- 
cens,  and  the  gendarmes,  and  French  soldiers.     The  young  men  are 
eager  to  go  and  fight  under  Garibaldi,  and  about  fifty  Garibaldians, 
not  being  able  to  get  papers  for  embarkation,  went  by  way  of  Mentone^ 
and  others  are  preparing  to  follow.     The  Opinione,  Perseverama,  and 
other  Cavourian  papers,  complaining  of  the  constant  allusion  made  to 
the  cession  of  Nice,  and  citing  the  declaration  of  Cavour,  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  alienate  any  Italian  territory,  are  answered  by  the  Ufdt& 
Italiana,  that  they  take  a  note  of  the  protest,  but  ask  permission  to  dis- 
trust it.     The  Unttd  then  asks — "Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  Cavour  pre- 
tested to  the  English  minister,  and  to  the  Nizzards  and  Savoyards  that 
he  would  not  cede  these  countries  ?     Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  these 
countries  were  ceded  ?  and  we  ask  one  further  question,  why  did  no 
one  of  the  229  who  voted  for  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  swear 
to  the  electors  that  they  would  vote  for  no  farther  cessions  ?      Their 
silence  is  significant !     While  Nice  on  the  west  of  Italy  desires  to  be 
reunited,  on  the  east  we  find  Trieste  as  well  as  Venice  longing  to  be 
restored  to  the  rest  of  the  Italian  kingdom.     In  Florence  there  are 
complaints  of  being  entirely  ruled  by  the  prime  minister  of  Turin.    At 
Turin  they  have  succeeded  in  turning  minds  in  general  against  Gari- 
baldi, some  almost  speaking  of  him  as  a  filibuster.     He  is  still  loved 
there  among  the  working  men,  but  they  make  them  also  believe   that 
the  liberation  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  owing  to  the  royalists  always 
taking  flight,   and  that  had  they  stood  their  ground,  the  volunteers 
could  have  had  no  success. 

At  the  theatre  in  Genoa,  there  have  been  calls  for  the  hymn  of 
Garibaldi,  and  immense  enthusiasm  shown.  It  was  so  also  in  Milan, 
where,  on  the  21st  Dec,  at  the  Teatro  Be,  a  singular  scene  oc- 
curred. The  people,  among  whom  were  many  Garibaldians,  asked  the 
orch^tra  for  the  hymn  of  Garibaldi.  The  director  said  he  had  not 
the  book  of  the  music,  and  the  affair  ended.  The  following  night, 
Saturday,  at  the  same  theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  all  called  for 
the  hymn  of  Ganhaldi.  The  director  rose,  turned  to  the  people,  and 
said,  " /  cannot ;  the  government  has  absolutely  forbidden  it"  These 
words  produced  a  roost  painful  and  disagreeable  sensation.  The  hymn 
was  not  played ;  but  the  orchestra  could  not  play  between  the  acts, — 
the  people  and  the  Garibaldians  unceasingly  crying,  "  viva  Garibalcti  T 
On  the  third  night  the  hymn  was  allowed  to  be  played,  provided  H 
was  not  accompanied  by  singing,  and  a  picket  of  the  national  guard 
were  desired  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  ukase;  they  kept  out  of 
sight,  being  ashamed  of  their  office,  and  afterwards  jprotested  agalmt 
the  orders.    It  is  thus,  alas !  that  the  government  of  victor  Emmanuel 
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have  in  every  direction  shown  a  mean  jealousy  of  the  noble  man  who 
18  the  hero  aaul  the  beloved  of  all  Italy.  Wisdom  would  have  directed 
them  to  have  encouraged  and  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  he  has  every 
where  etcited ;  to  have  done  honour  to  his  bnive  followers ;  to  have 
appointed,  in  the  new  dominions  won  by  their  exertions,  men  at  least 
not  distinctly  his  enemies,  or  objectionable  to  him,  such  as  Fanti,  Fa- 
rini,  Spaventa,  La  Farina,  Monteaemolo,  Cordova ;  to  have  given  effect 
to  the  old  laws  of  each  country  when  good,  and  have  only  introduced 
those  of  Piedmont  when  better ;  to  be  slow  to  undo  the  decrees  of 
Garibaldi,  even  for  purposes  of  amendment ;  to  carry  into  full  efiect 
his  decrees  when  distinctly  good,  (such  as  his  law  for  juries,  which 
ihej  have  never  observed) ;  while  encouraging  and  seeking  the  friend- 
ship of  all  patriots,  they  should  have  used  all  their  energies  to  put  down 
reaction  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  leaving  the  Cardinal  Archbuhop 
in  the  banishment  Garibaldi  had  condemned  him  to,  and  doing  the 
same  by  all  the  refractory  clergy. 

Angelo  Brofferio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest  of  the 
Piedmontese  liberals,  wrote  on  the  subject  of  Piedmontecism  in  Italy 
the  following  letter  to  the  Unitd  IkUiana  of  Genoa,  now  moved  to 
Milan : — "  AJmoet  all  the  Italian  papers,  especially  those  of  Southern 
Italy,  attack  the  city  of  Turin,  and  so  put  it  to  the  bar,  that  if  things 
go  on  much  further  thus,  we  may  think  we  are  making  Italy,  but  in- 
stead, we  shall  serve  the  interests  of  Austria,  France,  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Naples,  of  all  in  short,  except  those  of  the  Italians.  It  is  the 
doty  of  those  who  love  their  country  to  study  impartially  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  serious  difference,  and  to  think  of  a  remedy  while  there  is 
time.  I  find  myself  in  such  an  exceptional  condition,  that  I  can  speak 
with  more  liberty,  more  impartiality,  and  more  justice  than  any  one 
else.  I  am  ndt  a  Turinese,  but  I  was  born  in  Piedmont,  and  for  forty 
years  have  inhabited  Turin,  where  I  have  my  family,  my  interests,  my 
clients,  tlie  habits  of  all  my  life,  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  the  af- 
fections of  long  residence,  and  the  dear  remembrance  of  both  my 
inrents,  whom  I  may  soon  expect  to  rejoin.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  city 
of  Turin  is  in  political  opinions  behind  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
Without  speaking  of  Southern  Italy,  where  the  protests  against  our 
government  are  every  day  more  ardent,  especially  on  account  of  the 
ingratitude  towards  Garibaldi,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  two  great 
cities  nearest  us,  Genoa  and  Milan,  to  see  how  national  life  is  elsewhere 
more  active,  more  fervid.  The  Turinese  ought  to  think  a  little 
more  seriously  of  the  separation  that  is  daily  making  itself  greater  be- 
tween them  and  the  otl^er  Italians ;  they  ought  to  perceive  the  solitude 
that  is  creating  around  them ;  to  be  convinced  that  Piedmont  can- 
not absorb  Italy,  and  that  not  to  be  absorbed  itself,  it  should  asso- 
ciate itself  with  the  Italian  movement,  and  not  lose  the  merit  of  the  sa- 
crifioet  it  made  in  past  times,  and  the  noble  opposition  it  has  for  so 
many  years  presented  to  Austria.  Let  Count  Cavour,  let  thos^  who, 
under  his  iron  rod,  govern  Piedmont,  take  heed,— let  them  no  longer 
defy  Italy  by  sending  inept  bureaucratics  of  Turin  to  govern  in  the 
new  provinces ;  by  lowing  contempt  for  the  faith,  the  affection,  th« 
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reverenee  which  the  Italians  have  for  Garibaldi,  to  the  pitch  of  send- 
ing La  Farina  to  Palermo,  Nuimante  to  Naples ;  stealing  revolutionary 
language  from  Mazani,  while  they  associate  themselves  in  the  hate 
borne  by  Bonaparte  to  the  revolution  \  by  adopting  in  the  political 
notes  the  defences  belonging  to  liberty,  while  they  put  in  practice  re- 
action.   Let  them  take  heed  of  two  things,  ^they  will  either  ruin  Italy 
completely,  and  Piedmont  along  with  it ;  or  Italy  will  be  made  in  spite 
of  them,  while  Piedmont  is  ruined.     The  other  Italians  must  have 
patience  with  Piedmont,  so  long  divided  in  its  life  from  the  rest  of 
Italy,  that  they  scarce  knew  they  were  Italians,  that  after  1814  no 
country  in  Italy  was  so  badly  governed  as  Piedmont,  except  the  Bo- 
magna,  that  it  was  reduced  to  envy  the  administration  of  Austrian 
Lombardy,  and  the  laws  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  its  sympathies  so  long 
turned  to  France,  that  time  could  alone  bring  remedy  and  brotherhood 
and  mutual  toleration.     The  emigration  from  the  rest  of  Italy  should, 
it  might  have  been  hoped,  have  made  this  union.     But  the  emigration 
devoted  to  Italian  liberty,  that  which  followed  Garibaldi,  to  work  such 
wonderful  things  in  Sicily,  was  by  the  Piedmontese  government  either 
opposed,  watched,  imprisoned,  or  expelled.     The  emigration  that  re- 
mained became  basely  servile  to  Cavour,  and  instead  of  bringing  us 
Italian  examples  of  citizen  dignity,  in  the  arts  of  the  anticamera,  they 
excelled  the  Piedmontese  valets.    Thus  there  b  some  excuse  for  our 
PiedmoniUcimi,    We  should  feel  the  necessity  of  approaching  each 
other,  and  remember  every  day  that  we  are  placed  between  the  double 
iire  of  the  Austrians  and  the  French.    But  to  reach  this  object  there 
is  one  thing  necessary  first — the  retirement  of  Count  Cauour.     Count 
Cavour  is  not,  has  never  been,  and  never  will  bo  any  thing  but  Pied- 
montese.    His  Italianity  only  dates  from  the  Congress  of  Paris,  when 
Napoleon  whbpered  some  ambitious  words  in  his  ear,  to  make  of  him 
an  instrument  for  his  projects  in  Italy,  of  which  we  see  the  initiatioa 
in  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy.     Cavour  is  Italian  if  Napoleon 
.wills  it,  as  far  as  France  permits  him  to  be  so.    Not  an  inch  more,  not 
an  inch  less.     But  while  Cavour  continues  minister,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  unity  will  be  in  his  policy,  in  his  interests,  in  his  nature. 
They  say  Cavour  declared  to  the  Chamber,  that  ho  was  ready  to  accept 
Bome  as  capital  of  Italy ;  but  exactly  because  he  made  this  declaration, 
and  made  it  in  parliament,  we  must  believe  the  contrary.     Cavour 
removed.  Garibaldi  recalled,  Italy  would  begin   without  Piedmont 
ending,  because  Piedmont  and  Italy  would  be  one ;  because  with  Gar 
ribaldi,  the  reactionary  courtiers  who  surround  Victor  Emmanuel,  (and 
they  are  many),  would  disappear ;  the  curse  of  bureaucracy  would  under- 
.go  a  radical  cure ;  the  part  of  the  army  that  does  not  love  Italy  would 
be  put  to  rest ;  the  aristocracy  incarnate  in  Cavour  would  immediately 
think  of  becoming  national ;  the  moderate  who  hunt  for  place,  would 
learn  like  us  to  labour ;  the  clergy  would  not  be  favourable  to  us,  but 
meeting  with  honest  and  resolute  men,  instead  of  fearful  ones,  would 
take  a  decided  and  more  honourable  part.    Then  Italy  would  be  made ; 
without  this  we  should  have  Fiedmantecism,  but  we  should  alao  have 
IdmUmnUsmj  Tuicanmif  ReapoUtamsnii  we  should  have,  in  shorty  all  the 
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I  of  intestine  diviaion,  and  it  would  be  Austria  that  would  enjoy 
it ;  or  if  it  please  you  better,  it  would  be  the  Emperor  of  the  Fr^ioh. 
You  can  make  your  ohoioe.— ^Anoblo  Broffebio/' 

We  have  recently  heard  that  after  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  in  1859, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Cavour  from  the  ministry,  Brofferio 
fras  n^otiating  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Mazzini,  when  an 
interview  was  proposed,  eagerly  promoted  by  Brofferio.  Mazzini 
in  consequence  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  a  friend,  to  be  com- 
municated to  Brofferio,  in  whose  possession  the  original  is  now  to  be 
seen ;  thb  letter  shows  so  well  how  perfectly  Mazzini  understood  the 
state  of  Italy  at  the  time,  and  what  it  was  practicable  to  accomplish, 
that  we  give  the  following  extract :  '<  The  great  fact  of  the  day  is  the 
revolution  of  the  centre.  This  must  be  made  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever. 
The  monarchy  must  at  once  resolutely  accept  it,  unite  with  us,  and 
help  to  make  it  an  Italian  fact.  If  not,  we  shall  attempt  this  ourselves, 
free  from  any  obligation.  I  make  this  proposition  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  Piedmont  and  the  revolution  together  are  strong  enough  to 
complete  the  enterprise. 

"  In  order  to  complete  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revolutionise  the 
South.  That  done,  we  should  have  the  existing  Neapolitan  army, — 
that  of  Sicily,  Central  Italy,  and  Lombardy — in  our  hands,  as  well  as 
the  fresh  troops  which  the  gigantic  impetus  of  the  fact  of  revolution, 
would  raise  in  Italy.  In  all  we  should  fiad  ourselves  500,000  men 
strong,  without  counting  the  navy.  It  would  be  victory  assured  and 
certain.  If  the  Sardinian  Government  has  no  man  in  the  service,  with 
sufficient  intuition  and  revolutionary  genius  to  understand  that  truth, 
ail  treaty,  all  agreement  is  impossible.  We  had  better,  each  separ- 
ately, do  our  best.  500,000  men  in  arms,  with  the  Italian  people  to 
back  them,  would  be  a  fait  accompU,  which  would  be  hailed  by  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  before  which  the  princes  of  Europe,  however 
unwilling,  would  bow. 

**  Louis  Napoleon  cannot  go  to  war  without  Piedmont  and  Italy* 
He  cannot  send  armies  to  the  sooth,  without  being  threatened  with 
▼ar  by  Prussia,  Germany,  and  England.  If  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment IB  not  aware  of  this,  it  is  very  badly  served  and  informed. 

^4t  b  easy  to  revolutionise  the  south,  if  the  attempt  is  made  in 
earnest.  Nor  do  I  ask  of  Piedmont  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  lists 
and  initiate  the  revolution.  We  shall  do  that.  What  I  do  ask,  if  the 
king  be  really  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  divisions,  and 
creating  the  unity  of  Italy,  is  this ;  let  the  Government  of  the  centre — • 
(and  a  word  from  the  Sardinian  Government  would  suffice  to  ensure 
this)— cease  their  scandalous  persecution  of  us ;  a  persecution  which 
dishonours  the  Italian  cause,  and  renders  union  impossible.  Let  our 
exiles,  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  disturb  internal 
peace, — ^be  allowed  freely  to  traverse  those  Italian  provinces  which  are 
called  free.  We  shall  not  abuse  this  liberty  by  any  dangerous  pub- 
licity. Let  the  Sardinian  Government  assure  Garibaldi,  either  directly, 
or  through  Ricasoli  or  Farini— (I  do  not  mention  Cipriani,  because 
he  is  a  Bonapartist  agent,  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  overthrow)  — 
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that  if  he  act  beyond  the  actual  frontier,  he  shall  hare  the  good  wishes 
and  tacit  approbation  of  Piedmont,  and  even  their  help  in  the  ease  of 
Austrian  intervention  between  the  Italians  and  their  masters. 

"  If  these  conditions  be  honourably  fulfilled,  we  promise  on  our 
honour,  absolute,  secrecy  as  to  this  compact,  not  only  at  present,  but 
as  long  as  it  shall  be  desired  by  the  Sardinian  Government :  an  in- 
surrection in  8icily,  as  soon  as  our  men  have  passed  the  Cattolica,  or 
before,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  furnish  us  opportunity  for  their  pass- 
ing :  an  insurrection  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  as  soon  as  Garibaldi 
shall  set  foot  on  the  frontier  of  the  Abbruzzi,  and  with  an  insurrection 
in  Sicily  and  the  provinces,  that  of  Naples  itself  is  certain :  the  ofier 
of  annexation  to  the  king,  to  be  by  him  freely  and  openly  accepted. 
If  our  party  make  no  opposition,  this  offer  would  be  certain.  All  this 
to  be  done  rapidly.  The  time  we  now  allow  to  elapse  is  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy.  The  Government  of  the  Centre  begins  to 
want  money.  The  discontent  produced  by  past  delusions  is  se* 
cretly  spreading,  and  will  soon  burst  forth  in  anarchy.  Stronger 
preparations  of  defence  are  being  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Inertia  wearies  volunteers  and  peoples  alike.  The  various  movements 
are  becoming  localised.  Bonapartism  is  ever  unceasing^/  at  work.  The 
old  rulers  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  corruption.  Enthusiasm  is 
cooling.  It  is  necessary  to  act  or  fall.  We  do  not  promote  popular 
discontent,  but  we  shaU  be  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  at  the  first 
crisis,  as  a  weapon,  either  against  the  old  rulers,  inert  governments, 
or  Bonapartists.  Without  action, — I  say  it  with  certainty  and  sorro^r 
—we  shall  inevitably  fall  into  anarchy  and  civil  war.  By  a  single 
moment  of  resolution,  Piedmont  can  decree  that  Italy  shall  be.  The 
King  may  be  the  man  of  the  age. 

"  If  these  bases  of  agreement  can  be  accepted,  let  us  treat  at  onoe. 
If  not,  all  interviews  are  useless.  I  am  irrevocably  determined  to  re- 
main absolutely  independent  in  my  Actions,  should  these  propositions 
be  disregarded.  But  let  not  the  Sardinian  Gt>vemment  deceive  them- 
selves as  to  their  position.  They  neither  know  the  state  of  parties  nor 
the  people,  if  they  do  not  understand  that  other  two  months  of  teiv 
giversation,  may  change  the  present  apparently  favourable  gale  into  a 
blast  of  antagonism  and  reaction.     Communicate,  &c. 

"  GlUBBPPB  MaZZ1»1.'* 

All  true  Italian  patriots,  to  whatever  party  they  belong,  attach  shame 
to  the  idea  of  the  purchase  of  Venice.  They  consider  that  to  buy  what 
is  by  right  their  own,  is  equivalent  to  disowning  that  right.  We  think 
the  same  view  would  be  taken  by  our  own  countrymen,  if  we  had  lost 
and  wished  to  recover  a  part  of  the  British  Isles.  The  patriotic  Italians 
also  say,  if  they  have  not  strength,  moral  and  physical,  to  recover,  can 
they  have  strength  of  both  kinds  to  keep  Venice.  Signer  Petnioelli, 
of  Gettina,  a  declared  enemy  of  democracy  and  the  Mazsinians,  writes 
in  the  Unionef  "  The  purchase  of  Venice  would  be  an  infamy.  Right 
or  wrong,  we  are  of  those  who  think  that  every  act  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  under  it  a  plot,  and  the  extremely  insulting  eonduet 
towards  Italy,  which  he  supports  at  Rome  and  Gaeta,  is.oertainly  not 
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ealcolated  to  calm  sospicions  and  awaken  sympatby.  But  this  is  not 
all.  We  stand  to  the  principles,  that  Venice  ought  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  Italians  with  cannon,  when  the  Italians  have  soldiers  and  cannon 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  do  it  alone.  You  understand  ?  alone.**  Some 
plead  in  favour  of  purchase,  the  immense  sacrifice  of  lives  that  must  be 
boked  for,  in  liberating  Venice  by  force  of  arms.  This  is  no  doubt 
too  true.  Of  course,  those  who  so  speak,  must  deprecate  the  great 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  Crimea,  and  as  ipe  decidedly  do,  our  own  war  in 
China.  In  neither  case  were  we  fighting  to  regain  our  own,  and  in 
the  last  our  only  ostensible  excuse  was  to  avenge  an  insult  on  our  hon- 
our I  We  believe,  if  it  were  put  to  proof,  the  war  in  Venetia  would 
be  found  less  deadly  than  is  imagined.  Tlie  desertions  in  the  Austrian 
army  in  Venetia  have  already  been  enormous ;  and  to  the  distress  of 
Generai  Benedeek,  who  had  written  to  Vienna  speaking  of  the  general 
discontent  of  the  under  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  wishing  for  a  speedy 
reform  of  the  army — the  government,  apprehensive  of  an  immediate 
rise  in  Hungary,  (>alicia,  and  Bohemia,  sent  him  secret  orders  to  send 
from  Venetia  50,000  men.  In  all  the  pages  of  hbtory,  we  cannot  re- 
member haviog  read  of  any  country  that  became  free,  as  Cavour  proposes 
to  free  Italy,  not  by  its  own,  but  by  foreign  efforts !  The  Dutch  and 
Swiss  republics,  the  United  States,  France  led  by  Joan  of  A.ro,  Soot- 
Und  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  all  speak  forcibly  to  the  contrary. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  his  crooked  and  ambiguous  ways, 
seems  indeed  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  Italy's  freedom. 
We  think  there  are  few  now  who  can  doubt  that  every  further  advance 
nude  towards  the  union  of  the  whole  peninsula,  must  be  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  wishes.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  we  have  seen  of  late  frequently  repeated,  that  Lord  Gren- 
rille  on  the  part  of  the  English  Qovernment  requested  the  removal  of 
the  French  fieet  from  Gaeta,  to  enable  Ministers  at  the  opening  of  the 
British  Parliament,  to  spedc  of  a  complete  agreement  of  the  Western 
Powers  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  To  which  Napoleon  answered,  this 
could  not  be,  as  JEifigland  wishes  for  Italian  umty,  wkUe  France  can^ 
not  toish  it  J  either  as  fwrthering  her  own  interests^  or  the  liberty  qf  the 
PeninsiUa  /  That  France  wishes  other  things  for  Italy,  the  departure 
of  Francu  11.  from  Gaeta,  the  cession  of  Venice,  and  a  reconciliation 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  Pope.  That  he  cannot  attain  these 
essential  objects,  without  renewing  the  idea  of  the  confederation.  It 
u  said,  and  it  does  not  appear  without  foundation,  that  he  still  pre- 
^rves  his  first  programme,  "  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic," but  not  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pharos  of  Messina ;"  that  h» 
woaM  work  to  attain  the  cession  of  Venice,  for  some  indemnification 
to  Austria  elsewhere ;  to  have  all  the  Italian  princes  except  the  Duke 
of  Modena  restored ;  Victor  Emmanuel  to  have  Lombardy  and  Venice^. 
Hodena  and  Piaoenza ;  the  Duchess  of  Parma  the  Duchy  of  that  name 
mmu  Piaoenaa ;  Uie  Grand  Duke  restored  to  Tuscany ;  and  the  King 
of  Naples  to  all  his  dominions ;  the  Pope  to  retain  the  Patrimony  of 
8t  Peter,  (with  Louis  Napoleon's  troops  to  protect  bun  there?)  and  to 
rule  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  now  held  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  through 
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a  vicar  general,  Victor  Emmanuel  being  the  vicar  general,  or,  if  he 
were  not  acceptable,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  unquestionably  more  acceptable  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
than  the  unity  of  the  whole  Peninsula  under  one  king ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  one  cousin  in  Tuscany,  and  another  in  Naples,  and  the  ac- 
quisition for  France  of  Genoa  and  Sardinia  will  be  still  more  accept- 
able, if  found  practicable.  Meanwhile  there  are  reports  about  the 
French  in  Bome,  to  say  the  least,  disquieting.  We  hear  that  the 
French  officers  say  openly  in  public,  that  if  war  breaks  out  between 
Italy  and  Austria,  they  wUl  occupy  the  provinces  0/ Naples,  Whether  this 
would  be  in  concert  with  Cavour,  or  against  his  wishes,  no  true  friends 
of  Italy  can  think  it  desirable.  We  also  hear  that  General  Denoue, 
commanding  the  fort  at  Rome  has  said,  **  I  know  the  Romans  wish  to 
make  a  pacific  demonstration.  That  does  not  matter,  we  will  sabre 
them  all  the  same.*  This  General  would  appear  emulous  of  the  deeds 
of  Haynau,  Benedeck,  and  Urban,  in  longing  to  shed  the  blood  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children  !  But  while  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
myrmidons  are  thus  reckless  of  human  life  and  liberty,  it  is  not  so  we 
feel  assured,  with  the  generous  French  nation,  which  we  would  &in 
separate  as  entirely  from  the  deeds  of  a  Napoleon,  as  does  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Unit^  Italioma^  who  writes  from  Paris  on  the  22d 
Dec.  as  follows  :— 

''Tou  may  like  to  have  the  enigma  explained,  which  causes  so  mnch 
confusion  in  the  European  diplomatic  heads ;  I  mean  the  policy  of 
France  in  Italy.  According  to  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  political 
opinion  in  Italy — what  our  masters  are  pleased  to  let  us  know  of  it, 
and  no  more — ^there  exists  with  you,  as  throughout  Europe,  an  error, 
which  prevents  your  ever  understanding  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches, the  tendernesses  and  rigours,  the  almost  simultaneous  yes  and 
no,  for  which  Italy  begins  with  reason  to  reproach  France  for  dis- 
turbing and  crossing  her,  under  pretence  of  assisting  her,  in  her  work 
of  liberation.  This  error  arises  from  the  confusion  which  the  greater 
number  are  obstinate  in  making  betwixt  France,  loyal,  heroic,  liberal, 
disinterested,  generous,  and  the  personage — very  different,  who  gener- 
ally speaks  and  works  in  her  name.  When  he  speaks,  we  must  confess, 
— he  alone  having  this  privilege — ^it  does  happen  that  France  loves 
— whatever  it  cost  her,  to  make  use  of  this  only  voice,  rather  than  be 
silent,  it  being  really  her  mind  that  he  then  reveals,  but  when  he  actSt 
it  is  quite  another  thing ;  he  does  thai  alone,  and  France  neither  de- 
sires nor  has  any  part  in  his  deeds.  This  confusion  has  lasted  a 
long  time ;  it  is  just  to  give  now  to  France  what  is  due  to  France,  and 
to  leave  to  the  2d  Dec.,  what  belongs  to  the  2d  Deo.  It  is  easy  for 
me  to  do  so.  Generous  and  republican  France  initiated  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rome,  to  protect  the  republic  there  against  the  threefold  in- 
tervention, Austrian,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish,  which  menaced  her. 
But  the  2d  Dec.  from  his  birth  greedy  for  the  goodwill  of  the  clofgy, 
altered  the  scope  of  that  eapedttionj  destroying  the  Roman  republic,  and 
I'cstoring  the  Pope  to  his  throne.  Heroic  France  wished  last  year,  as 
it  wishes  to-day,  that  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatie, 
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iod  wookl  kave  made  her  so ;  but  the  2d  Deo.,  believing  that  revolu- 
tioB  would  not  have  much  tenderness  for  him,  having  been  combated 
by  him,  and  wishing  to  have  refuge  near  a  friend,  abandoned  Italy 
St  YjUafraiuHL  The  France  of  the  MarseUUse  and  of  the  country  in 
dtui^f  oaUed  to  all  the  oppressed  of  Italy — be  all  eoUUen  to-day^  to  he 
diiuM  Uhmorrow;  but  the  2d  Dec.  would  give  back  the  oppressed  to 
their  mast^^  made  the  more  cruel  and  inept,  from  the  fear  they  have 
eKperienoed.  Franoe,  the  friend  of  America,  of  Greece,  and  of  Bel- 
gian, died  at  Palestro,  at  Magenta,  at  Solferino,  for  an  idea ;  but  the 
3d  Dec,  pre-oocupied  with  the  good  eflfect  that  a  little  territorial 
sggrsndiaement  would  make  on  the  Chauvinisme  of  France,  has  asked 
for  Nice  and  Savoy,  of  which  1  assure  you  no  one  else  thought. 
France^  warlike,  chivalrous,  and  liberal,  followed  Garibaldi  with  her 
whole  heart  from  Marsala  to  Naples^  and  would  have  followed  him 
beyond,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  act,  to  Yenioe,  and  also  to  Rome ; 
but  the  2d  Deo^  faithful  to  the  office  of  pedagogue  to  Europe,  which 
Europe  has  allowed  him  to  assume,  reinforces  and  extends  the  Roman 
eoeupation,  and  keeps  Francis  II.  at  Gaeta.  He  was  well  recompensed 
for  this,  the  day  when  Francis  declared  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  the 
2d  Dee.,  alone  was  able  to  understand  him.  Let  him  then  keep  this 
eompliment  for  himself ;  France  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Finally,  if 
you  permit  me  to  east  my  eye  a  little  on  the  future,  I  can  tell  you  that 
France  would  applaud  with  all  her  heart,  if  she  did  not  aid  also  with 
her  own  blood,  in  the  complete  liberation  of  Italy.  But  I  fear  that 
the  2d  Dec.  may  intervene,  to  subject  her — at  least  indirectly  —to  the 
reffime  though  amelioratedj  which  we  undergo  in  France.  Cavour  is 
too  mudi  the  friend  of  the  2d  Deo.,  not  to  have  his  sleep  disturbed  a 
little  by  the  governing  laurels  of  his  friend.  Some  French  Garibaldi- 
SDs,  who  have  returned  to  the  country,  assure  us  that  the  Neapolitan 
Police  of  Piedmont  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Francis,  and  you 
know  that  Francis  and  the  2d  Dec.  understand  each  other  well.  Na- 
tionality is  certainly  an  excellent  thing,  but  there  is  no  need  of  for- 
getting liberty,  which  is  a  neceseary  thing.  But  to  return  to  France 
and  to  the  2d  Deo.,  I  have  heard  some  Italians  say,  your  Emperor  is 
a  great  man,  but  France  will  be  always  fond  of  invading.  As  for  the 
perscmage;,  I  have  always  asked  foreigners,  who  thought  him  so  great, 
if  (hey  would  like  him  to  govern  themselves.  As  for  the  ambition  of 
Ffanee,  I  have  already,  I  think  done  it  justice.  To  conclude,  I  would 
only  ask  Italy,  if  the  blood  of  France  has  not  flowed  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  if  the  money  of  France  has  not  been  expended, — and  I  should 
uk  them  if  it  is  just  and  charitable  to  raise  statues  to  thb  man,  and 
nisjiidge  a  friendly  people." 

Italian  libends  are  not  ungrateful  for  British  exertions  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  Uniia  ItaUana,  14th  Feb.  '61,  expresses  deep  gratitude  to 
I^rd  John  Russell  for  the  sympathy  indicated  by  him  in  Parliament, 
in  the  name  of  Britain,  for  the  attainment  of  the  Unity  of  Italy ! 

We  have  now  attempted  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
eolties,  as  they  have  oome  to  our  knowledge,  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
those  who  seek  the  freedom  and  unity  of  all  Italy.     These  sometimes 
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appear  to  us  so  greats  and  the  honesty  and  sinoerky  of  Yietor  Em-* 
manuel,  or  rather  of  his  ministers,  so  little  to  he  relied  on,  while  their 
relations  with  other  sovereigns  so  tie  their  hands,  that  we  are  inelined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  Italy  becoming  free  under  one  mooarah  ^ 
and  that  to  enable  her  to  shake  off  her  shackles,  she  will  be  forced  to 
become  a  republic.  A  very  short  period  must  show  in  what  form 
we  are  to  look  for  her  freedom,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
undoubtedly,  in  any  case,  the  party  called  republican,^  must  have  a 
considerable  part.  It  has  been  often  to  us  a  cause  of  ^astonishmait, 
the  dread  and  horror  the  very  names  of  npMic  and  rqnubUcan  eeem 
to  inspire  in  most  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  free  constitutional  Britain  I 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  forgotten,  that  among  the  many  changes 
wre  have  passed  through  as  a  nation,  ere  we  attained  to  our  preaent 
highly-favoured  condition,  we  too  have  passed  through  the  trial  of  a 
republic,  in  not  the  least  glorious  period  of  our  history,  some  of  oar 
best  men  of  the  period,  being  driven  into  republicanism  by  the  in* 
sincerity  and  arbitrariness  of  Charles  I.  Should  our  Italian  brothera 
have  to  go  through  the  same,  or  should  they,  like  tlieir  Swiss  neigh  * 
hours,  continue  to  prefer  such  government^  it  is  surely  not  our  part 
to  withhold  our  sympathy  or  our  friendliness  from  them  on  that 
account  ?  While  we  now  so  justly  love  monarchy,  they  have  certain- 
ly had  no  reason  to  look  with  an  admiring  or  loving  eye  upon  it,  aa 
it  has  shown,  or  still  shows  itself  in  Italy  1  Still  let  us  hope  for  the 
best,  and  as  Italy  undoubtedly  at  present  seeks  a  king,  if  he  will  give 
her  unity,  let  us  hope  that  Victor  Emmanuel  may  yet  assert  tha 
dignity  of  a  monarch,  cast  off  all  subserviency  to  the  ruler  of  France, 
put  the  trust  they  merit  in  Qaribaldi,  Mazaini,  and  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  with  Rome  and  Venice  won,  be  hailed  at  last  at  the  oapitol  aa 
truly  king  of  Italy  ! 

But  even  should  he  continue  to  pursue  the  course  along  whidi  lie 
has  been  hitherto  led  by  Cavour,  a  course  so  littile  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king,  and  the  patriotism  of  an  Italian ;  still  we  cannot 
but  hold  that  ultimately  Italy's  hopes  of  freedom  and  unity  shall  find 
accomplishment,  though,  perhaps,  Ipng  deiay^d,  though  for  a  time 
cruelly  crushed.  There  is  a  Buler  of  events  above  all^  in  whose  handa 
alone  are  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  may  be  Bis  will  to  permit  evil 
to  triumph  for  a  time,  yet  we  know  retribution  must  come,  fie  who 
has  created  a  Mazzini  and  a  Garibaldi,  has.  not  done  so  without  a 
purpose !  They  have  their  work,  their  mission  given  them  to  acooos* 
plish,  and  they  shall  assuredly  do  so,  even  sbo|ild>  they  not  live  to  aee 
the  result  of  their  labour.  And  He  who  has  made  the  Italian  natioa 
to  desire  liberty  and  unity  will  most  assuredly  at  last  work  out  ils 
accomplishment  at  the  thne  He  sees  most  iStting*  Prespeota  not  for 
Italy  alone^  but  for  Europe,  we  confess  it,  look  dark'  to  as  at  pie- 
sent,  but  we  may  confidently  and  hopefully  trusjt  them  in  Hia  handa. 
And  Qod  grant  that  the  good  wishes  and  thQ  work  of  our  jbeloved 
country,  and  of  all  who  act  in  her  name,  may  be  ever  henceforth  on 
the,  side  of  justice,  of  truth,  and  of  good  will  to  our  brethren  of  olhcs 
Unds! 
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THE  HOPE  OF  ISRAEL.* 

It  was  ftlmcMi  hj  a  very  hair's  breadth  that  we  were  not  deprived  of 
another  treatise  on  the  Restoration  and  Conversion  of  the  Jews  under 
the  eophonio  title  of  The  Hope  of  Israel.  The  subject  had  long  occu- 
pied the  writer's  attention,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  had' 
been  prepared,  when,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  for  us  to  know, 
the  project  was  interrupted,  the  materials  were  laid  aside,  and  the  idea 
of  completing  his  design  was  all  but  abandoned.  Several  years  after- 
wards some  friends  of  the  author  becoming  acquainted  with  his  senti^ 
ments  on  the  subject,  and  the  worth  of  the  materials  prepared,  urged 
him  to  resume  his  intention  of  publication,  and  so  **  influenced  by  their 
judgment,  and  concurring  in  the  validity  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
them  as  sufficient  motives  to  the  undertaking,  he  was  led  to  believe  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  merge  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  and  comply 
with  their  suggestions/'  Now  we  doubt  not  such  was  the  fact,  but  we 
eanoot  see  the  propriety  of  parading  all  this  before  the  world.  We 
always  disapprove  of  thb  apologetic  mode  of  an  author's  introducing 
himself  to  the  public,  as  it  is  often  but  the  expression  of  a  false  mo- 
desty, and  instead  of  winning  a  favourable  ear,  it  induces  a  severer 
scrutiny,  whereby  blemishes,  if  there  are  any,  are  certain  to  be  detected, 
which  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  if  there  are  none, 
the  natural  consequence  is  a  feeling  of  contempt.  Mr  M'Causland  did 
pot  require  to  make  any  apology  for  what  he  has  done.  The  subject 
is  at  all  times,  and  especially  the  present,  one  of  great  importance,  and 
his  tfeatment  of  it  is  elear,  forcible,  and  full.  We  may  not  agree  with 
him  in  all  the  sentiments  he  entertains,  or  consider  the  way  in  which 
aome  of  his  arguments  are  put  forth  as  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  but  neverUieless  his  volume  is  generally  well  thought  out, 
well  reasoned,  and  well  expressed.  Though  the  reader  may  not  dis- 
oover  any  thing  new  in  the  arguments  adduced,  yet  he  will  find  inter- 
est and  freshness  in  what  is  brought  before  him. 

The  author  is  a  literaUBi  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  He  is 
oot  only  disposed  but  determined  to  give  a  literal  interpretation  to 
every  prophetic  reference  made  to  the  Israel  of  God.  Along  with 
others  he  affirms  that  the  terms  Israel  and  Zian  are  never  in  Scripture 
•pplied  to  the  €^tile  Church  in  any  way  whatever.  The  Use,  there- 
f'Mie,  of  the  expression  *^  the  Israel  of  God,"  so  frequent  in  theological 
discourse  with  r^erenoe  to  true  beKevers  of  every  country,  is  a  misno- 
*|er,  and  but  an  accommodation  of  terms  without  any  Scripture  autbo- 
^^Jf  except  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Jews  and  to  them  alone. 
Thotigh  it  is  said  there  is  now  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek, 
or  Jew  and  Gentle,  that  they  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  this  is  only  with 
'^fevenee  to  a  community  of  spiritual  privileges  and  nothing  more.  It 
flittit  not  be  imagined  that  what  is  said  of  the  Jew  is  meant  to  apply 

*  The  Hope  of  Israel :  or  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  Natlcmal  Restcnea- 
twn  and  CoaverBion  of  the  Jews.  By  J.  C.  M'Caueland,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clon- 
"m-    Hodges,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Dublin.    1860. 
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equally  to  the  Gkntile.  The  covenant  blessings  promised  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed  for  ever,  and  which  had  not  been  realized  at  the  time 
when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  are  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  experience  of  the  peculiar  people  and  of  no  one  elae.  The 
author  has  pointed  out  very  effectively  the  inconsistency  of  the  too 
common  practice  among  Christian  writers  on  this  subject  of  taking  the 
cahunities  which  befel  the  Jews  in  their  literal  acceptation,  and  the 
promises  of  future  glory  predicted  for  them  in  a  figurative  sense^  and 
appertaining  to  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  he  asks,  "  How  can 
one  reasonably  hope  to  convince  the  Jew,  who,  naturally  and  consis- 
tently expects  as  literal  an  accomplishment  of  the  promised  blessing, 
as  has  been  accorded  to  the  threatened  curae  ?"  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  following  statement  of  the  late  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  who  was 
a  zealous  missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  and 
who,  at  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Jews'  Society  in  Exeter  HalU 
on  learning  that  that  institution  was  in  considerable  pecuniary  difiicul- 
tics,  asked  for  a  pen  on  the  platform  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds^  clearing  away  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt.  *'  The 
condition  of  the  Jews,"  says  he,  ''  is  viewed  only  as  a  standing  miracle, 
and  is  thus  allowed  to  remain ;  that  neglected  part  of  the  community, 
regarded  by  the  world  with  scorn  and  derision,  supplies  the  Cbriatiaa 
with  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  his  own  rdigion ;  while  the  pro* 
mises  concerning  their  restoration  are  admitted  into  his  creed,  so  fax 
only  as  their  accommodation  ministen  to  his  own  spiritual  require- 
ments, and  furnishes  manna  for  himself,  under  the  privations  of  his 
figurative  wilderness.  He  takes  up  his  station  on  Gerizimi  and,  en- 
grossing aU  its  blessings,  consigns  to  its  original  occupants  the  posses- 
sion and  curse  of  £bal.  The  Gentile,  enjoying  the  figure^  overlooks 
a  literal  fulfilment  to  the  Jews/' 

Mr  M'Causland  has  no  great  faith  in  commentaries,  and  considers 
that  they  are  too  much  trusted  to,  and  the  Bible  itself  too  little.  They 
are  generally  too  open  to  the  remark,  that  they  tend  to  create  a  vitiated 
vision  rather  than  aid  that  which  is  imperfect.  With  regard  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  commentaries  the  remark  may  apply,  but  taken  gen«rally» 
it  is  too  sweeping  to  hold  good.  He  therefore  takes  the  Bible  as  it  is» 
although  not  undervaluing  aU  human  aid,  and  considere  that  '^  He  who 
gave  us  our  intellects,  and  knows  far  better  than  man  can  poeaibly 
know,  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  would  not  mock  his  people  by  giv- 
ing them  a  communication  of  His  will  above  their  comprehension,  and 
then  requuing  them  to  receive  that  unintelligible  communication,  un- 
der the  awful  penalty  annexed  to  the  alternative."  He  takes  the 
Bible  literally  in  its  sentiments  and  in  its  terms.  The  very  term  Be- 
velatwh  he  argues,  compels  him  to  do  this.  As  the  Jews  have  been 
disperaed  so  will  they  be  again  gathered, — as  they  have  had  calamities 
so  shall  they  have  blessings.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the 
Scriptures  upon  this  point.  The  language  of  all  the  prophets  is  simi- 
hir  to  that  of  Jeremiah : — "  Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great  fvU 
upon  this  people,  so  will  I  bring  upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have 
promised  them,  saith  the  Lord." 


^ k 
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The  author,  anticipating  the  objection  which  is  aometiraes  raised 
from  the  language  occasionally  found  in  Scripture,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  present  rejection  of  Israel  shall  have  no  end,  aa 
when  it  is  said  they  shall  be  *'  a  perpetual  hissing,"  proceeds  to  define 
the  tenn  /)0rpefiMii;  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  synonyme  of  everlastmg. 
It  is  alirays  a  critical  matter  to  lay  down  definitions,  for  unless  one  is 
very  accurate,  he  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  involve  himself  in  difiS- 
cnlty.  If  the  foundation  is  defective  the  building  will  soon  fall.  A 
man  pulling  with  all  his  might  at  the  end  of  a  strained  rope  must  be 
▼ery  certain  of  its  strength,  otherwise  he  may  be  very  certain  of  meet- 
^  with  a  catastrophe  more  humilitating  than  graceful.  If  the  true 
meaning  oi  perpetual  is  as  he  says,  ^  merely  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  that  of  which  it  is  predicated  while  It  lasts,"  then  we  have  no 
necessity  to  rack  our  brains  any  longer  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
*^  perpetual  motion,"  but  to  put  our  hand  in  our  own  watch  pocket 
ud  produce  it.  The  example  given  of  this  is  arousing.  When  a  man 
is  said  to  have  consigned  himself  to  perpetual  odibacy,  it  is  not  meant 
"  that  he  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  present  state,  but  merely  that  while  he 
sorvives  he  will  not  change  his  condition."  If  then  his  celibacy  extends 
till  his  death,  or  "  while  he  survives,"  it  is  indeed  perpetual  in  the  widest 
seiwe  of  the  term,  even  everlasting,  for  we  do  not  know  of  a  single 
scripture  authority  which  warrants  the  belief  that  at  the  resurrection 
any  shall  marry,  or  be  given  in  marriage.  We  are  Ikrther  told  that  it 
is  in  this  sense  *^  the  casting  off  of  Israel  is  perpetual;''— if  so,  then  we 
say  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  restoration,  and  the  author  is  spend- 
ing his  hibonr  in  vain,  in  proving  that  such  an  event  is  still  awaiting 
the  once  chosen  of  €k>d.  And  just  as  he  says  **  perpetual"  and  ''  ever- 
Ittting''  are  not  synonymous,  so  also  "  everlasting"  and  "  eternal." 
**  Everlasting"  refers  only  to  the  future,  *'  eternal"  embraces  both  past 
and  future.  What  does  he  make  of  the  passages,  ''From  everlasting 
to  everlasting  thou  art  God  ?"  A  very  distinguished  author  and 
divine^  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  makes  them  synonymous.  In  his 
Good  News  nf  Qtd^  he  says,  *'  What  does  everlasting  mean  ?  It  means 
cxacUy  the  same  as  eternal.  The  two  words  are  the  same :  only 
everbtfting  is  English,  and  eternal  Latin.  But  they  have  the  same 
sense.  Now  everlasting  and  eternal  mean  something  which  has  neither 
beginning  or  end.  That  is  certain.  The  wisest  of  the  heathen  knew 
tluit :  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  it.  We  are  apt  to  think  a  thing  may 
be  everlasting,  because  it  has  no  end,  though  it  has  a  beginning.  We 
ve  careless  thinkers  if  we  &ncy  that."  How  careful  should  one  be 
when  he  lays  down  definitions  and  proposes  to  act  upon  them ! 

The  Scripture  testimony  to  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the 
Jews  is  introduced  by  a  'reference  to  th&  call  of  Abraham,  and  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  which  was  the  ever- 
^ofi/^  pwiemon  of  the  Land  of  Canatm^  and  those  to  whom  this  posses- 
ttOQ  was  promised  were  the  literal  descendants  of  these  patriachs. 
Glanchig  at  several  statements  in  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  he  comes  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  refers  principally  if 
not  solely  to  the  Redeemer's  coming  kingdom  on  the  Earth.    More  than 
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two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  ave  uninteilijii^ble  if  thej  Are  not  Re- 
garded aa  having  allqaion  tothe  Messiah.  The  prophets  oome  next  under 
review,  and  most  abundant  evidence  they  are  found  to  contain.  Eacb 
of  them  in  his  own  way  alludes  to  the  great  events  the  restorailien  of 
the  Kingdom  to  Israel,  and  the  Messiah's  personal  reign  on  the  earth. 
We  think  the  author  has  erred  in  the  very  abundance  of  the  evidence 
which  he  adduces.  Where  the  passages  are  given  at  length,  it  beeoBie» 
wearisome  to  have  a  constant  repetition  of  almost  the  same  statemeBts». 
where  a  simple  example  would  have  sufficed.  Page  after  page  ia^ 
nothing  but  scripture  quotation,  and  where  it  is  not  meant  to  exhibit 
all  the  references  to  the  subject,  a  select  profusion  is  apt  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  book-makii^  to  the  reader's  mind. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  foretells  the  future  apportionment  of  the  land 
into  tribeSf  as  well  as  their  geographical  and  relative  localities,  and  it  eon- 
sequetitly  follows  that  this  distinction  of  tribes,  which  has  become  almost 
obliterated  must  be  again  ascertained  before  the  restoration  of  Isnel 
can  be  accomplished,  and  it  seems  that  this  tribe  naese  is  now  being 
particularly  attended  to  by  the  Jews  tbroug^iout  the  world,  and  iar 
inserted  between  the  christian  name  and  surname^  as  if  they  were  pre* 
paring  for  the  aooomplishment  of  what  is  to  them  the  great  event.  We 
do  not  well  understand  our  author  when  he.  tells  us  tbat^the  **re-mUir 
tution  of  aacr^ice'*  is  also  predicted,  and  will  take  plane  in  oonneotioQ 
with  the  future  temple.  We  had  thought  that  when  the  Q>reat  Saorifioe 
was  presented  on.  Calvary  there  was  for  ever  an  end  of  saorifioei  and 
that  such  r^institution  as  our  author  speaks  of  was  unnecessary  and  not 
to  be  permitted.  In  similar  terms  he  also  speaks  of  the  re^institiitioD' 
of  '•burnt- offerings,"  "incense,"  "new  moons,"  "Sabbaths^"  and 
"  appointed  feasts." 

The  prophet  Hosea  has  these  very  comforting  and  encouraging 
words,  "  Come  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord ;  for  he  hath  torn  and  lie 
will  heal  us :  He  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up.  After  two 
days  will  he  revive  us ;  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we 
shall  live  ia  his  sight"  In  this  passage  not  only  is  the  Cofwersion  of 
Israel  predicted,  but  there  is  also  intimated  the  exact  period  daring 
which  their  sufferings  sliall  continue,  after  which  their  we^ung  shall 
be  turned  into  joy.  Nay  more,  those  Jewish  believers  who  shall  have 
been  dead  and  buried  at  the  aecond  advent  of  Christ,  will  be  revivified 
and  raised  from  their  graves  to  participate  in  the  inheritanoe  which 
Orod  had  long  ago  promised  to  their  fathers.  Two  thousand  yeim  is  to 
be  the  period  of  their  dispersion,  at  the  completion  of  which  they  are 
to  be  gatheied  together,  and  obtain  possession  of  their  own  land,  their 
kingdom  restored,  and  their  hearts  converted.  Our  author  Axes  die 
period  of  two  thousand  years  for  this,  by  tonaidering  the  passage  in 
connection  with  what  the  Apostle  Peter  says  as  to  the  dUigf  of  judgment. 
"  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  ia  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and.  a  thousand  years  aa  one  day.''  The 
two  da^B  therefore  of  the  pipphet  are  imoo  thowgyi.ywn^  anid  tbie^MM 
day  wherein  they  ane  to  be  revived  is. the  thousand  years  constitotiog 
the  miilenmum.    St  John  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  six  times  makes 
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referenee  to  the  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  iti  all  of  them  he 
8Ute»  the  duration  of  this  reign  to  be  a  thousand  years.  Again  the 
apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  it  a  Sabbatical  period, 
IS  oecuping  a  seventh  portion  of  the  whole  period  from  man's  creation, 
90  that  six  thouaand  years  shall  have  passed  away  when  this  era  begins. 
Sodi  is  the  nature  of  the  author's  reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  whether 
hiamode  of  interpreting  Hosea's  prediction  Will  be  generally  accepted 
Bs  dterai  is  another  matter.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  he  and  Dir 
Camming  very  widely  differ  as  to  the  time  when  the  great  millennial 
era  shall  begin,  and  we  must  acknowledge  our  inability  to  agree  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  is  the  prediction  of 
the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  wonderful  effects  which 
should  flow  therdrom  in  the  last  days.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  prediction  is  referred  to,  and  quoted  by,  the  apostle  Peter,  on  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  astonishing 
effects  which  were  then  produced,  were  attributed  by  some  to  drunk- 
enness, from  which  accusation  the  apostle  boldly  vindicates  himself 
and  the  converts  around  him,  by  the  very  improbability  of  the  thing, 
and  hy  referring  his  accusers  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  JoeL 
**  For  these  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third 
hour  of  the  day, — but  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel ;  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  on  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  riiall  dream  dreams ;  and  <m  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens 
I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ;  iind  they  shall  prophesy.'* 
Now  the  general  reader,  in  looking  at  this  quotation  in  connectioh 
with  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  it  was 
uttered,  will  naturally  infer  that  it  was  a  literal  fulfilment  of  what 
the  prophet  had  long  ago  foretold.  The  apostle  says,  "  This  is  that 
which  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.'*  Mr  M'Causland,  however, 
assures  us  that  such  was  not  the  meaning  which  the  apostle  intended 
to  convey*  It  was  only  the  nature  and  source  of  the  work  which  he 
wished  to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  accusers,  and  nothing  more — 
**his  design  was  not  to  prove  the  full  and  final  accomplishment  of  Joel's 
words, — but,  simply  to  vindicate  the  Spirits  work,  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  entertained 
respecting  it,  by  showing  its  just  claim  to  a  Divine  origin,  inasmuch 
as  ID  it  waa  contained  an  incipient  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jeho- 
vah, by  his  prophet  Joel,  of  that  general  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days."  He  thinks  that  had  the  apostle 
meant  it  as  a  literal  fblfilment  of  the  prophet's  prediction,  he  would 
have  used  different  language  from  that  he  employed — probably  he 
would  have  said,  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  JoeL"  It  was  therefore  a  partial, — an  "  incipient,"  and  not  a 
a  ^lU,  finaly  fulfilment.  He  has  intemiJ  evidenee  that  the  apostle 
nesBt  only  the  nature  and  not  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophets 
woidk    {U  asks  if  the- aooompanimecits  of  the  Pentecostal  e6iedon  of 
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the  Spirit  oame  up  to  the  character  of  those  aoDounced  by  the  prophet, 
and  if  the  expression  *'  aU  JUsK^  could  be  properly  applied  to  the 
*'  three  thousand  souls"  who  were  that  day  converted  under  the  apostle's 
preaching.  He  thinks  they  bore  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  ''all 
flesh."  We  would  ask  the  author  if  he  has  carefully  read  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  must  have  done  so,  but  be 
must  have  forgotten  some  of  the  statements  therein  contained.  It  is 
said  that  on  that  occasion,  there  were  at  Jerusalem,  representatives  of 
"  all  flesh," — *'  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven*' — "Parthians, 
and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Judea,  and  Gappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Bome,  Jews,  and  proselytes,  Gretes  and  Arabians."  With  such  state- 
ments as  these  before  him,  he  should  have  been  more  cautious  and 
less  loud  in  giving  his  opinion  of  the  representative  numbers  present 
on  that  important  occasion. 

The  Old  Testament  having  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  amply 
discussed,  the  New  is  proceeded  with,  con  amore,  and  from  Matthew 
to  Bevelation,  is  shown  to  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  great  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  of 
composition  and  mode  of  argumentation,  we  shall  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  review  of  the  Apostles'  enquiry,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V  After  stating  that 
there  is  little  on  this  subject  in  the  Gospel  by  St  John,  as  that  writer 
had  another  object  in  view,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

**  When  we  consider  the  fact,  that,  according  to  the  previous  verses  of 
the  chapter,  the  subject  of  our  Lord^s  teaching,  during  the  '  forty  days' 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  His  resurrection,  had  been  '  tM  things 
pertaining  to  the  kinadom  of  Chd^  it  is  certain  that  so  very  prominent  a 
feature  of  that  kingdom,  as  the  various  Scriptures  already  adduced  show 
the  gloripus  destinies  of  Israel  to  be,  must  have  received  a .  proportionate 
share  of  His  attention.  And  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles,  by  His  observations  on  the  subject,  must  we  ascribe  the  fact,  that 
they,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  which  offered  afterwards,  proposed  to 
Him  the  enquiry  before  us.  They  seem,  in  fact,  not  to  have  lost  sight  of 
His  remarks  for  a  moment ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  employed  their  minds 
principally  in  the  contempUtion  of  the  subject,  in  the  interval  between  the 
termination  of  His  forty  oays^  converse  with  them,  and  the  putting  of  thid 
uuestion.  Whence  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  the  Lord^s  observations  on 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  suggested  the  inquiry  on  their  part. 
And  how  did  He  receive  it?  Did  He  rebuke  them  for  having  mistaken  the 
signification  of  His  remarks  on  the  sabject,  as  He  surely  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  reidly  in  error  on  so  important  a  point  ?  So  far  from  this 
having  been  the  case,  we  find  His  reply  (v.  7)  directly  sanctioning  their  ex- 
pectation, in  the  abstract,  but  apprizing  |them  that  they  were  in  enor, 
m  looking  for  the  kingdom  at  that  time.  *  And  he  said  unto  them,  it  is  n^ 
for  you  to  know  the  times,  and  the  secuons^  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
'  His  own  power.'  This  is  not  the  language  in  which  His  reply  would  have 
been  couched,  had  He  discountenanced  their  hopes  of  restoration.  In  that 
case  He  would  have  told  them,  that  their  hopes  were  unfounded,  inanoQch 
as  no  such  thing  as  they  calculated  on  was  to  be  expected.  He,  howeter, 
on  the  contrary,  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  their  expectations  ;  His  reply 
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iuviug  been  strictly  limited  to  the  point  to  which  their  inquiry  had  been 
directed.  For  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that,  both  in  the  question,  and  the  reply, 
the  *  Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel'  is  taken  for  granted — no  ques- 
tion having  been  raised  on  a  matter  so  abundantly  and  clearly  revealed. 
The  inquiry  of  the  Apostles  related  solely  to  the  time  when  the  restoration 
should  take  place — *  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  tiiM  restore  again  the  kingdom  Y 
&c.)  and  our  Lord*9  reply  bore  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  their  question, 
—'  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times,  or  the  seasons.  As  if  He  had  said, 
'your  hopes  are  well-founded — but,  as  to  the  period  of  their  accom- 
pliihment,  that  ia  for  the  present  reserved  in  the  Father's  power,  and  is  not 
for  you  to  inquire  into ;  it  being  His  design,  that  the  information  which  you 
seek,  should  be  (according  to  the  words  of  the  heavenly  messenger  to  Daniel, 
7hen  making  a  similar  mquiry,  Dan.  xii.  4-9)  *  closed  up  and  sealed,  tiU 
the  time  of  of  the  end.' 

'^  It  seems  to  the  writer  impossible  otherwise  to  understand  this  place, 
thftn  as  implying  the  plain  sanction  of  our  Lord  to  the  hopes  which  dictated 
the  question  of  the  Apostles ;  His  reply  to  which,  while  it  recognises  the 
icriptnral  basis  of  their  expectations,  at  the  same  time  corrects  the  idea, 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  entertain,  that  their  fulfilment 
was  then  at  band — which  idea  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  their  mis- 
apprehension of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  *  not  many  days  hence' '  the 
promise  of  the  Father,'  viz. :  the  'baptism  of  the  Holy  dkost^  (vr.  4,  5) 
should  be  accomplished  in  them — which  they,  probably,  mistook  for  that 
general  oatpooring  of  the  Spirit  upon  '  all  flesh,'  which  is  to  be,  according  to 
the  *■  sure  Word  of  Prophecy,'  co-temporaneous  with  the  Restoration  and 
Conversion  of  Israel ;  so  that  they  therefore  may  have  conceived  their  redem- 
tion  to  be  at  hand — not  knowing  that  in  the  fulfilment  these  words  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  *  not  many  days'  after,  was  af- 
forded merely  a  specimen,  or  foretaste,  of  that  infinitely  more  abundant  effu- 
lion,  which  is  reserved  for  the  coming  in  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  when  all 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  shall  be  fully  realized  to  their  nation — ^for  it  is 
'  when  the  Lord  shall  build  up  2iion,  He  shall  appear  in  His  ^lory,' — and, 
therefore,  till  the  period  of  the  Lord's  appearance  in  glory,  Zion  shall  not 
be  built  up,  nor  the  redemption  of  Israel  accomplished,  though  they  shall 
have  been  previously  settled  in  their  own  land."— (Pp.  262-  4). 

The  volume  ia  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  Had  ita  tone  been 
less  dogmatic,  and  its  oondemnatiou  of  those  who  hold  opposite  views 
less  severe,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  received  a  kindlier  welcome,  and 
attained  a  wider  circulation,  but  with  all  its  imperfections  it  is  credit- 
able to  the  author  as  a  biblical  scholar,  and  we  hope  he  will  not  again 
be  so  mistrustful  of  his  own  abilities  when  he  has  anything  to  put 
before  the  public,  be  it  in  favour  of  Jew  or  GentUe.  He  intimates 
that  he  b  about  to  issue  a  series  of  Essays  entitled  "  Truths  for  the 
Times,''  upon  such  subjects  as  '^  The  First  Resurrection" — *'  The  Pre- 
nillennial  Personal  Advent  and  Reign  of  the  Redeemer" — ''The  King- 
dom of  God" — "The  Signs  of  the  Times"—"  Our  Whereabouts  in 
the  present  Dispensation," — with  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  "  The 
Intermediate  State,"  which  is  now  before  us.  When  others  of  the 
series  have  appeared,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  bringing  them^  before 
the  notice  of  our  readers  more  in  detail  than  our  present  limits  can 
now  afford. 
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Where  was  John  Knox  bom  f    By  tbe  Rev.  S.  Kerr,  Tester. 
Edinburgh :  Mjles  Macphail. 

Thbbb  hundred  years  after  the  comj^etion  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  the  question  is  still  disputed  "  Where  was  John  Sjiox  bom!" 
Of  course  no  one  denies  that  he  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  Nor  does 
any  one  deny  that  he  was  born  somewhere  in  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton or  East-Lothian.  But  the  exact  place  in  that  county  which  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  tbe  birthplace  of  our  great  Scotti^  Re- 
former, is  still  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  There  are  two  places 
which  claim  this  honour.  The  one  is  Giffbrdgate^  a  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Haddington  ;  and  the  other  is  the  vilk^^e  of  Oifford  in  the 
county  of  Haddington.  Dr  M'Crie,  after  weighing  the  whole  evi- 
dence, decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  place.  Mr  Richardson  of  Hadding- 
ton has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  opening  anew  the  whole  question, 
and  deciding,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Dr  M*Crie,  in  favour  of 
Oiffordgate,  Mr  Kerr,  the  minister  of  Tester,  has  just  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  the  other  side,  in  which  lie  takes  up  Mr  Richardson's 
arguments  one  by  one,  and  refutes  them  in  a  very  ingenious  and  satis- 
fectory  manner.  Mr  Richardson  is  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  objection  that  there  was  no  place  in  Ea<9t-Lothian  called  Giffiord 
till  long  after  the  birth  of  John  Knox.  While  it  appears  to  us  that 
Mr  Kerr  meets  this  objection  fairly,  and  has  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
argument,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  must  be  some  positive  evi- 
dence on  this  point  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  careful  search  among  the  documents  in  the  charter 
chest  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  would  throw  farther  light  on  this 
disputed  question. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

CleHeal  PfMaititfeon.— The  Sari  of  Kinnonl  bis  presented  the  Bev.  Mr  Wilson 
of  Forgandenny  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Dunning,  Taoant  by  the  death  of  the 
Bey.  Dr  Rueeell.    The  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  has  accepted  the  presentation. 

Clerical  Premitation. — We  understand  that  Captain  Macdonald  of  Sandaide  has 
presented  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  assistant  to  the  ReT.  Mr  Robertson,  of  New 
-Greyfriars',  to  the  choroh  and  parish  of  Daifsie,  vacant  l^  the  death  of  tibe  Rer. 
George  Scott. 

Clerical  FretaUcaion. — The  Town  Council  of  Queensfeny  have  presented  the 
Roy.  Thomas  Andrews,  of  St  Luke's  quoad  taera  Church,  Edinburgh,  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Queensferry,  lately  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Uie  Roy.  Williasi 
Looknart,  A.M.,  to  the  parish  of  Colinton,  a  yeiy  numenms  and  unaainiens  it- 
qniaitioa  having  been  presented  to  the  patrons  by  the  commnnJcants  ht  his 
&Tour. 
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MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL 

No.  CLXXXrn.  April  1861. 

INDO-BRITISH  CHRISTIANITY. 

{First  Paper.) 

The  REUOioas  Neutralitt  of  GrOVEBNMENr. 

Cbbtaih  acts  of  tbe  Government  of  India,  since  the  issue  of  the 
Queen's  Proclamation,  have  made  the  Christian  communitj  in  India 
think  very  deeply  on  the  question  of  religious  neutrality,  as  a  moral 
principle,  and  more  especially  on  the  question,  as  understood  and 
acted  on  by  the  Government.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ques- 
ttoDs  regarding  religion  assume  a  very  different  aspect  in  India  from 
what  they  have  in  England.  In  India  the  vast  majority  of  Chris- 
tians are  Government  servants,  civil  and  military ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  power,  and  uses  the  power,  of  calling  in  question  any  act 
of  any  of  its  servants,  which  it  thinks  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
nentrality  laid  down  as  the  guiding  rule  of  the  imperial  authorities. 

In  a  word,  a  man  may  believe  what  he  likes,  but  if  he  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  belief^— ryet  so  as  to  offend  the  opinion  of  those  in  power, 
he  may  be  challenged,  reprimanded,  suspended,  degraded,  or  dismissed 
by  parties  who  are  at  once  the  accusers  and  judges.  In  England, 
where,  happily,  a  Christian  toleration  under  a  government  professing 
Christianity  exists,  a  man  may  practice  what  mode  of  life  he  likes, — 
nay  teach  what  doctrines  he  likes, — unless  he  offend  criminally, 
Beligion  is  a  thing  with  which  Government  meddles  not.  Govern- 
ment lays :— •*  We  are  Christian.  Here  is  a  church  for  you, — but  if 
yon  don*t  like  it,  be  what  you  like,  teach  what  you  like,  believe  what 
yoaHke.*' 

In  India,  while  laying  down  a  dogma  of  non-interference,  and 
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making  it  a  formidable  matter  to  interfere,  Goveniment,  so  far  from 
acting  on  the  principle  laid  down,  actually  interferes  with  all  the  religi- 
ans  of  the  country^  and  takes  upon  iteelf  to  dictate  to  individuals  what 
they  shall  do,  and  what  they  shall  not  do.  There  is  an  interference  with 
men's  religion  in  this  land,  which  would  not  for  a  month  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  wonder,  then,  if  thoughtful  Christians  in 
India  meditate  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  anxiously  ask  themselves 
— Why  are  these  things  so  ?  Ought  they  to  be  ?  If  they  continue 
60,  what  will  be  the  consequences,  to  the  empire  of  India,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  land  ? 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  up  the  matter  on  its  first  principles, 
and  apart  from  any  special  case.  The  answer  to  the  follovring 
questions  will  bring  these  oat.  Can  any  government  whatever  be 
absolutely  neutral  in  regard  to  religion  ?  Can  any  government,  re- 
presenting a  dominant  race  among  conquered  people,  where  are 
citizens  of  both  races,  difiering  in  religion,  be  the  same  to  botht 
Can  it  look  on  both  alike  and  act  towards  both  alike? 

The  upholders  of  the  system  of  the  present  Government  of  India, 
answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  while,  as  we  shall 
strive  to  show,  both  are  alike  impossible. 

A  government  may  profess  to  be  neutral,  but  in  practice  it  can 
never  be  so  absolutely.  Governments  are  but  men.  They  represent 
nations,  and  nations  are  but  men.  Laws  are  men's  opinions,  whence 
derived  it  matters  not  at  present.  The  administration  of  laws  depends 
still  on  men's  opinion.  Till  government  has  proved  itself  to  have 
some  supernatural  power  of  abstracting  the  human  fix>m  those  who 
enter  its  halo  of  legislation,  or  its  bureaus  of  administration,  govern- 
ment still  is  men — an  aggregate  of  men.  Now  can  any  man  separate 
himself  from  his  religion?  He  cannot  It  is  a  first  principle  of 
morals  that  a  man  must  have  a  religion — must  believe  something 
with  respect  to  soul-life.  He  can't  help  it  Be  it  God,  be  it  Christ, 
be  it  Mahomet,  be  it  Bhram,  be  it  fetish,  be  it  chance^  be  it  nothing^ 
a  man  must  believe  in  it.  Man  if  ha  he^  must  religianizBj  and  if  he  take 
a  particular  creed,  that  creed  must  influence  all  his  life.  The  man  is 
what  his  religion  makes  him.  The  light  of  his  religion,  or  the  dark- 
ness of  it,  lightens  or  darkens  all  his  life,  all  his  thoughts,  words,  ha- 
bits, schemes  and  opinions;  above  all  it  influences  his  judgment. 
He  cannot,  because  he  is' going  to  legislate,  put  his  religion. aside. 
He  legislates  from  the  stand-point  of  Christianity,  of  Deism,  of  Ma- 
homedanism,  of  Fetishism,  or  of  Atheism.  No  blame  to  him  that 
he  cannot  He  cannot  change  his  moral  nature.  The  blame  only 
comes  when  he  says  he  is  capable  of  doing  what  can't  be  done,  and 
tries  to  mislead  ignorant  or  unthinking  men  to  believe  he  can  perform 
impossibilities.  Government  in  any  country  would  not  err  in  saying, 
<'  We  can't  be  neutral,  because  we  will  just  be  what  the  belief  of  the 
majority  of  us  makes  us,  and  no  more,  but  we  will  be  as  fair  as  we 
can."  But  any  government  would  err  if  it  said,  "  We  are  perfectly 
neutral,"  for  in  this  statement  is  conveyed  an  impossibility.  It  is 
'an  attempt  to  make  men  beliere  what  la  philosoplrioally  &lse. 
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Sappose  laws  are  to  be  made  for  the  soppression  of  murder;  does 
SDj  man  mean  to  saj,  that  were  he  law-niaker,  his  religious  views 
woold  not  lead  him  to  the  conclusions  he  formed  of  the  heinousnesa 
of  the  crime,  and  the  just  mode  of  punishment?  Does  he  mean  to 
saj  that  a  Mussulman,  who  believes  in  &te,  and  a  Hindoo^  who  be- 
lieves in  transmigration  of  souls,  and  a  fetish- worshipper,  who  does  not 
know  even  what  soul  is,  and  a  believer-in-chance,  who  thinks  that 
^dnst  to  dust"  is  the  the  final  of  man,  and  a  Christian,  who  believes 
u  "  life  and  immortality,**  and  man's  sin  and  possible  repentance,-^ 
win  one  and  all  take  the  same  view  of  murder?  If  a  perfect  neu- 
tralitj  is  possible  howeveri  this  is  possible.  All  these  might  frame 
laws  equally  good  and  just.  Impossible  you  say, — ^for  the  differences 
of  civilization  would  render  it  so.  The  '<  broad  principles  of  hu* 
manit/*  of  the  one,  would  hinder  the  one  from  doing  what  the  other 
vonld.  Exactly  so.  It  is  impossible,  just  because  in  religion  men 
and  nations  cannot  be  neutral.  Beligion  has  civilized  the  one, — ^hu- 
manized the  one.  Beligion  has  demoralized  and  brutified  the  other. 
They  could  not  help  judging  from  its  standpoint 

My  meaning  is  now  evident  No  government  can  ever  so  separate 
itself  from  the  religion  of  the  minority  of  its  members,  as  to  make 
a  law,  or  administer  a  law,  without  some  bias  arimng  from  that  par* 
ticnlar  religion. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  for  a  government  when  it  belongs  to  a 
dominant  race  in  a  conquered  country,  where,  if  the  citizens  are  of 
the  same  religion  with  itself,  and  of  different  religions,  to  administer, 
or  frame  laws  in-  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the  same  to  the  citizens 
professing  the  different  religions.  A  government  might  possibly  be  neu* 
tral  m  a  sense.  Suppose  it  had  under  it  two  or  more  religions  differing 
from  its  own,  and  suppose  that  it  had  only  the  administrative  func- 
tion : — e.  g,y  suppose  a  Mahommedan  government  to  conquer  a  country 
half  Parsee,  half  Buddhist,  it  might  be  said  to  be  neutral;  that  is,  to 
have  a  bias  neither  way.  Though,  even  in  this  case,  there  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  doubts  whether  the  Mahommedan  would  not,  uninten- 
tionally give  a  cast  in  favour  of  that  side  which  came  nearest  its  own 
ideas  of  justice,  etc  But  where  the  government  has  under  it  a  large 
nnmber  of  its  own  citizens,  as  well  as  many  of  other  religions,  and 
when  it  is  administering  laws  of  its  own  framing,  and  by  means  of 
men  of  its  own  sect,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
a  bias  in  favour  of  those  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  members  of 
government ;  a  bias  strong  enough  to  violate  any  neutrality  that  might 
he  boasted  of. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  a  man  is  a  Mussulman,  and 
another  a  Parsee,  that  a  Mussulman  judge  cannot  so  far  forget  that 
the  Parsee  is  a  Parsee,  and  not  of  his  religion,  as  to  administer  equal 
JQstice  to  each.  I  mean  to  give  him  credit  for  every  possible  candour^ 
and  for  a  great  endecmour  to  be  entirely  neutral — but  this  I  mean,  that 
a  HussuUnan»— whose  surroundings  had  ever  been  Mussulman, — set 
to  make  or  administer  Mussulman  laws  in  the  supposed  Parsee  sub- 
ject country,  could  not  avoid  giving  a  Mussulman  tipge  alike  to  legis- 
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latioD  and  administration.  Nor  woald  the  principle  be  altered,  from 
the  fact  of  the  goTernment  being  Christian.  Further,  suppose  the 
Government  takes  up  another  function,  that  of  superintending  edu- 
cation, or  of  organizing  an  educational  system ;  in  this  department  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  be  absolutely  neutral.  The  Government 
system  of  education  may  exclude  what  books,  what  formula  of  reli- 
gion, what  creeds  it  likes,  but  this  does  not  make  the  education 
neutral,  nor  can  it  render  the  education  secular,  A  secular  education, 
— ^if  by  that  you  mean  an  education  in  which  no  reli^on  is  taught, — 
is  impossible.  You  cannot  ignore  the  soul  in  your  education.  The 
teacher  cannot  get  quit  of  his  religion  in  life,  any  more  than  he  can 
live  without  the  permeating  life-blood.  His  antecedents  and  snr* 
roundings  have  made  him  what  he  is — religious  antecedents  and 
surroundings,  of  his  education, — parentage,-— country, — thought.  He 
can't  get  quit  of  these,  just  because  he  can  not  put  off  himself.  He 
teaches,  must  teach,  cannot  help  teaching  everything  in  the  light 
or  darkness  of  his  religion,  though  he  may  mention  no  dogma  of 
religion,  no  book,  no  formula,  or  confession  of  faith. 

It  is  one  of  the  prevailing  fallacies  of  statesmen  and  others  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  almost  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly  sects  are 
led  by  belief  in  it,  that  secular  education, — or,  in  other  words,  perfect 
neutrality  in  religion,  by  its  utter  exclusion, — ^is  gained  by  forbidding 
certain  books,  and  the  mention  of  the  names  and  statements  of  cer- 
tain creeds. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  almost  as  absurd,  as  if  a  man  were  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  expelling  all  the  salt  from  the  ocean, 
because  he  had  got  rid  of  certain  packages  of  prepared  salt  of  peculiar 
form,  which  some  one  had  made  by  his  own  process  of  evaporation, 
drying  and  compressing.  Or,  as  if  a  man  should  think  he  had  ex- 
pelled all  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  because  he  had  taken  away  cer- 
tain peculiar  bladders-full  of  that  gas.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  ideas, 
the  ocean  would  be  salt.  Men,  when  they  wanted  it,  would  still  ex- 
tract their  salt,  and  form  it  as  delighted  them.  Men  would  still  find 
oxygen  in  air,  and  breathe  it,  or  condense  it,  or  cage  it  as  they  pleased. 
So  in  spite  of  the  ideas  of  men,  that  when  you  have  prohibited,  and 
as  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  utterly  destroyed  all  forms  of  religion, 
— banished  Bible,  and  Koran,  and  Shastra,  and  39  Articles  and 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  all  creeds  or  confessions  whatever, — jou 
have  not  taken  religion  from  your  education,  you  have  only  kept 
out  the  forms  of  it.  The  principle  is  there.  It  is  in  the  teacher, 
and  he  cannot  separate  himself  from  it,  and  there  is  something 
in  the  taught  one's  heart  which  leaps  up  in  unison,  or  leaps  out 
in  opposition.  Neutrality  in  sense  of  complete  secularity  in  religion 
then  cannot  be.  So  wrapped  in  every  thing  concerning  science  of 
every  kind  is  religion,  that  if  you  teach  truth  in  any  form,  yon 
teach  a  part  of  true  religion,  and  if  you  teach  falsehood,  you  teach 
something  against  true  religion,  and  so  violate  your  boasted  neu- 
trality in  either  case. 
Suppose  you  were  to  teach  in  some  savage  country,  the. doctrine  of 
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eauHSy  and  to  tell  an  ignorant  fetish  worshipper  how  the  world  came 
to  be,  if  you,  belong  to  a  sect  of  true  philosophers  (I  suppose  jou  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  be  of  any  religion),  how  would  you  proceed  t 
You  would  tell  the  truth  of  course.  You  would,  (unless  you  wished 
to  teach  a  philosophical  falsehood,)  teach  that  there  was  a  great  first 
Cause,  The  candid  secularist  must  confess  that  he  is  shut  up  to  that. 
Bat  mark  you,  the  moment  you  teach  this,  "  religious  neutrality"  is 
infringed.  The  principle  taught  is  a  thing  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  religious  creed  of  many  sects.  Why,  an  article  of  religion  with 
lome  has  been,  that  this  universe  is  the  result  of  a  '^  fortuitous  con- 
coarse  of  atoms,"  and  millions  of  Hindoos  at  this  very  hour  be- 
Ke?e  that  in  the  universe  there  is  nothing  but  God.  Their  tenet  is, 
^  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God."  Thus  in  teaching  the  so-called  most  secular 
bnuich  of  education, — the  elements  of  physic, — ^you  are  forced,  if  you 
itach  truth,  to  teach  that  which  contradicts  the  creed  of  millions  of  the 
world's  inhabitants. 

Show  us  how  you  abstract  all  religion  from  men's  souls,  and  then 
we  will  believe  in  ''secular  education."  Show  how,  when  a  man  has 
believed  in  any  given  religion,  he  can  free  himself  utterly  from  all  in- 
flaences  of  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  believe  that  legislators 
can  frame,  and  teachers  carry  out,  a  system  of  national  education  per- 
fectly «*  neutral" 

Again,  Government  must  violate  its  neutrality,  in  dictating  to  its 
own  peculiar  officers  its  opinions  of  what  neutrality  is.  Where  a 
government  proclaims  that  it  will  act  upon  the  principles  of ''  religious 
neutrality,"  all  the  subjects  of  that  government  are  surely  entitled  to 
demand  that  it  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  whatever  religion  they  may  possess.  The  government  ser- 
vant, the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  judge,  the  clerk,  surely  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  subject,  and  to  have  the  privileges  of  subjects,  because  he  holds 
&  place  under  government.  '  Yet  he  must  give  up  many  things  which 
his  ideas  of  religion  lead  him  to  esteem  right,  because  government 
has  formed  its  own  idea  of  what  neutrality  is,  and  insists  on  his  acting 
on  that  idea.  Government,  so  far  from  being  neutral  to  him  and  his 
religion,  actually  interferes  and  hinders  him  from  fi*ee  action  according 
to  his  religious  ideas.  It  may  be,  nay  is,  proper,  that  Government 
should  oversee  and  guide  the  conduct  of  all  its  officials,  from  the 
secretary  of  state  down  to  the  lowest  officer.  This  is  needful  if  Go- 
vernment mean  anything;  all  I  wish  to  show  is,  that  just  because  this 
V  ao,  Government  cannot  be  neutral  m  religion  to  a  very  large  close  in  every 
country. 

On  these  principles,  and  guided  by  these  ideas,  thus  meagrely  ex- 
pfessed,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

No  government  can  be  neutral  in  religion. 

It  must  have  some  religion, — that  of  the  country  whence  its  mem- 
^  come,  and  of  the  majority  of  these. 

AH  that  a  government  can  do  justly  in  favour  of  conflicting  re- 
ligions, is  to  say,  "  we  have  a  religion  we  believe  true.  Any  of  you 
^y  have  another,  and  we  will  not  interfere  with  you,  but  just  as 
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jour  religion  tinges  all  jonr  ideas,  so  does  oars.  We  will  administer 
as  onr  religious  and  other  ideas  lead  us  to  administer.  We  are  do- 
minant, and  you  must  obey.  We  will  educate  you  in  the  truth, — ^yoo 
may  have  our  formula  of  religion  if  yon  wilL  If  not,  don't  blame  us, 
but  take  yourself  off  where  you  please.''  A  government  profissmg 
Christianih/y  and  tolerating  allj  is  the  only  true  government  for  a  Chria- 
tian  country,  or  for  a  country  subject  to  a  Christian  power. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  Government  of  India. 
This  Government  lays  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  it  is  neutral 
in  regard  to  religion.  It  says  to  Christian,  to  Hindoo,  to  Mussulnaan, 
to  Parsee,  to  Roman  Catholic,  you  may  all  be  what  you  please,  we 
won't  interfere  with  you.  Religion  isn't  our  concern,  we  are  taken 
up  with  secular  matters.  It  says  to  all,  here  is  an  education  for  jou, 
a  national  education,  '*  share  and  share  alike."  We  don't  want  you 
to  be  converted.    Teach  your  children  to  believe  what  you  believe. 

Most  liberal  government,  most  plausible  government  I  How  nicely 
it  has  destroyed  before  the  eyes  of  India,  the  neatly  packed  salt  cases 
of  somebody's  salt  patent,  and  now  it  expects  us  all  to  believe  that 
the  sea  is  mere  fi*esh  water ;  but  we  can  taste  the  sea  water  still,  and 
verily  it  is  salt.  Religion,  a  most  meddling  prying  species  of  it,  atill 
permeates  all  the  Government  doings.  Religious  neutrality !  What, 
with  a  Church  Establishment,  it  matters  not  that  the  establbhment 
is  a  mixed  quantity  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics  t  Religious  neotrality !  with  a  code  of  laws  in  which  things 
are  crimes,  which  are  justified  by  the  religion  of  millions? 

Religious  neutrality  I  with  a  system  of  national  education,  which 
in  its  very  elements  teaches  that  twenty  different  doctrines  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  India  are  lies  ? 

Religious  neotrality  I  when,  if  a  government  servant  attend  the 
baptism  of  a  few  converts  from  heathenism,  he  is  called  to  account, 
and  told  that  if  he  gives  the  ''  influence  of  his  position"  to  convert  the 
heathen,  he  has  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation.^ 

If  these  things  be  not,  in  place  of  neutraUty,  distinct  and  open  inter- 
ference in  religious  aJQBuiB,  words  have  lost  their  meaning,  and 
things  their  significance.    Let  us  take  up  these  several  points  seriatim. 

1.  While,  in  supporting  an  Established  Protestant  Church,  Gro- 
vemment  does  what  is  right  and  becoming,  yet  by  supporting  such 
an  establishment  in  such  a  land  as  India,  it  directly  violates  its  neo- 
trality, by  giving  to  one  sect  advantages  it  denies  to  the  rest, — ^laying 
all  oUiers,  therefore,  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  money-support  under 
disabilities. 

"Why?"  the  Brahmin  may  ask,  «*if  Government  is  not  to  inter- 
fere, do  you  support  an  established  religion  for  80  thousand  out  of  the 
country's  revenue,  while  you  deny  any  support  to  Uie  religion  of 
30  millions  rt 

*  The  cue  of  Bfr  Cost  m  the  Pmnab  afterwBrds  referred  to. 

t  The  fkot  that  heathen  temples  have  reTenue,  does  not  effeot  the  argnme&t. 
The  reTenae  is  deriTed  from  the  property  of  the  temple,  and  is  its  private  po«- 
leesion  as  much  as  Lord  Canning's  anoestral  acres,  if  ne  has  any. 
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The  GovemmeDt  disdncUj  ioterferes  in  religiooy  when  it  allots 
certaio  reveDues  of  the  empire  to  support  the  Christian  religion.  This 
is  not  mere  toleration,  it  is  direct  encouragement 

2.  With  regard  to  the  laws,  Government  violates  her  religious  neu- 
tiilit7. 

The  law  of  India  makes  murder,  thefl,  peijury,  dbc.,  crimina],-^a 
rerj  good  law,  and  under  British  rule  a  law  that  must  be, — ^but  to 
punish  a  Mussulman  for  slaying  any  infidel  is  to  make  him  suffer  ig^ 
nominious  punishment  for  doing  what  his  book  of  belief  tells  him  b  a 
good  acL  If  an  enemy  is  met,  says  the  Koran  (I  can't  find  the  exact 
words),  offer  him  either  the  faith  of  Mahomet  or  the  sword.  A  Mus* 
fiolman  who  slays  a  Christian  who  will  not  profess  that  Allah  is  G^od« 
tnd  that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God,  obeys  the  Koran^  but  the 
British  Government  hangs  him,  A  Brahmin  has  stolen.  Tlie  police 
seize  him,  and  he  is  tried  and  condemned,  and  rightly,  by  law,  but 
you  have  punished  him  for  an  action  which  his  religion  allows. 

The  Brahmin's  divine  law-giver  has  said,  *'  a  Brahmin  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  take  the  property  of  a  Shudra,"  but  the  BriUsh  Go- 
vernment transports  him  for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 

A  man  has  perjured  himself.  He  is  a  Hindoo,  and  his  holy  book 
tells  him  this,  "  a  giver  of  false  evidence  from  a  pious  motive,  even 
though  he  knows  Uie  truth,  shall  not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven,"  but  the 
British  Government  fines  him  2000  rupees. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  and  many  must 
occur  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in  which  Indo-British  law 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  precept  of  religion ;  thus  authoritatively, 
and  with  penalty,  showing  itself  intolerant  of  religions  prevailing  in 
the  empire. 

3.  Any  system  of  national  education  for  India,  which  has  truth  for 
its  basis,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  may  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  specific  religious  doctrines,  or  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
books,  must  run  counter  to  many  religious  creeds,  thus  putting  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  giving  its  authority  and  influence  to  oppose 
these  religions. 

Let  me  give  my  idea  in  the  words  of  a  missionary  who  has  been  80 
years  in  India,  and  whose  views  are  published  in  the  form  of  a  stric- 
ture on'  Sir  Erskine  Perry's  speech  on  Government  education,  de- 
livered in  the  Town  Hall  of  Bombay,  9th  February  1852.  The  rev. 
missionary  is  showing  that  in  any  system  of  education  which  has  truth 
fiff  its  basis,  the  Indian  child  must  be  taught  things  contrary  to  its 
parent's  faith.  I  ask  you  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  allow  that  if  the 
child  be  taught  things  contrary  to  its  parentis  creed,  it  must  be  taught 
things  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  whole  sect — ^Brahmin,  Mussulman, 
or  Parsee — to  which  it  belongs.  This  granted,  I  claim  the  force  of 
the  succeeding  statement. 

^'  Tell  a  H^doo  child  that  his  soul  is  the  workmanship  of  God,  and 
not  a  portion  of  Divinity  itself,  and  you  contradict  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  Hinduism,  according  to  which  '  all  is  God,  and  God  is  all.' 
Teach  him  to  distinguish  between  his  own  spirit  and  the  life  of  tlio 
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beasts  that  perish,  and  jou  make  war  against  the  same  principle  of 
the  parent's  £uth.  Teach  him  the  essential  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter,  and  he  is  immediately  a  heretic  according  to  the  Shastra. 
Tell  him  that,  under  God,  he  is  lord  of  the  earth  on  which  he  treads, 
and  jou  exalt  him  above  his  fHther*s  divinity.  Tell  him  that  the 
moon  is  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun,  and  you  flatly  contradict  the 
father's  scripture.  Tell  him  that  the  sun  is  only  a  material  dififuser 
of  light,  and  you  pluck  one  of  his  country's  greatest  deities  from  hea- 
ven. Explain  to  him  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
you  drive  even  old  India  himself  from  his  ethereal  paradise.  Explain 
to  him  the  nature  of  an  eclipse,  and  you  destroy  the  legal  profession 
of  the  village  Joshi.  Unfold  before  him  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
deny  the  existence  of  the  seven  continents  of  concentric  circles  with 
the  intervenient  and  circumambient  oceans  of  salt  water,  sugar  cane 
juice,  clarified  butter,  curds,  milk,  and  fresh  water,  and  you  give  the 
lie  to  inspired  sages.  Decompose  before  him  water  or  air,  and  you 
decompose  and  destroy  his  father's  creed Teach  you  can- 
not in  the  spirit  of  British  truth  and  light  without  running  directly 
counter  to  Hinduism  and  every  form  of  heathenism." 

This  is  explicit,  and  as  true  as  it  is  explicit.  It  is  most  humbling 
to  hear  men  boast  of  neutrality  as  the  only  justice,  and  to  hear  even 
good  Christians  say,  "Well,  give  us  your  secular  education.  We 
opine  it  is  wrong  to  force  any  religion  on  the  people,  but  we  want 
them  educated.  Secular  education  will  undermine  their  religion  fast 
enough  ?"  Why,  is  not  this  very  Jesuitry  ?  Is  not  this  simply  lay- 
ing down  the  scaling  ladders  and  taking  to  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  in 
the  mine?  "  While  above  ground  we  don't  want  to  take  your  strong- 
hold, see !  we  carry  our  ladders  off;  but  ha !  ha  I  we  are  working 
our  way  into  your  citadel  underneath."  Is  this  worthy  of  the  boasted 
fairness  of  religious  neutrality  ?  Is  neutrality  not  violated  as  much 
by  a  mine  as  by  an  escalade  ?  If  the  British  Government  haa  any 
new  plan  of  national  education  for  India*  afoot,  if  it  is  going  to  teach 
truths  whether  in  physics,  chemistry,  chronology,  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, I  care  not  what,  so  far  as  it  teaches  these  it  opposes  heathen- 
ism. Every  Government  institution  which  at  present  affords  means 
of  education  to  the  natives  of  India  is  undermining  heathenism* 
They  may  not  make  men  believe  in  any  other  religion.  I  believe 
they  make  heathens  atheists,  but  they  oppose  heathenism.  That  is 
enough.  They  are  not  neutroL  They  are  monuments  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  government  teaching,  without  teaching  something  either 
for  or  against  some  prevailing  creed. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  its  own  officials  in 
the  matter  of  religion  will  be  best  understood  if  we  take  a  special 
case,  and  from  that  case  will  appear  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
Government  means  to  be  neutral  only  as  regards  religion  other  than 
ChrisUcmit^y  or  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  neutrality  is,  that  Govern- 
ment  does  not  know  its  own  ground.  The  case  1  refer  to  is  an  old  one, 
and  is  well  known  in  India,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  all 
my  readers,  so  I  shall  give  it  at  some  length.     I  refer  to  the  case  of 
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Mr  R.  N.  Cost,  commissioner  and  superintendent  at  Umritsur  in  1859. 
I  copy  from  the  official  correspondence  which  now  lies  before  me. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  matter  is  in  a,  newspaper  paragraph. 
I  ask  mj  reader  to  read  this  paragraph  carefully,  and  to  form  a  de- 
finite idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  writer  ere  he  proceeds.  A  great 
deal  hangs  on  the  meaning  of  certain  words  in  this  innocent  looking 
news  letter.  In  the  Fhcemx  newspaper  of  the  19th  June  1859,  is  the 
following,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Umritsur  correspondent  of 
the  Lahore  Chronicle : — 

"You  do  not  appear  to  haye  any  correspondents  at  the  religious 
sal  of  the  Khalsas,  the  emporium  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  strange,  but 
joa  ought  to  endeavour  to  have  a  regular  correspondent.  Tou  had 
an  excellent  article  the  other  day  anent  the  conversion  of  two  or  three 
peiBons  at  this  place  by  the  efforts  of  our  Church  missionaries ;  but 
on  Toesday  last  six  souls  were  brought  to  the  faith,  one  of  whom  was 
a  fenule  whose  husband  had  been  brought  into  the  Christian  fold  two 
years  ago ;  and  another  was  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  Moulavie  or  Maho- 
medan  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  Koran. 

^  As  usual  in  the  Punjab  (the  italics  are  mine)  all  the  civil  authori" 
ties  attended  the  ceremony  ofahe  baptism  of  these  natives.  Mr  Cust, 
the  commissioner;  Mr  F.  Cooper,  the  deputy-commissioner;  Mr 
Cordeny,  and  Lieutenant  John  Chalmers,  from  whose  regiment  two 
of  these  converts  came. 

"  In  days  gone  by,  no  servant  of  Government  dared  to  attend  on 
such  occasions,  because  of  an  indirect  prohibition  existing,  but  a  new 
era  has  dawned  over  the  Punjab,  and  cnr  officials  take  heart  and  act 
the  good  part.  All  this  you  will  see  has  taken  place  too  in  the  great 
veat  of  the  Sikh  religion,  and  the  converts  have  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Sikh  soldiery.     More  anon." 

Now,  before  going  further,  I  ask  any  one  who  has  read  this  to  say 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  gentlemen  mentioned  here,  if  they  did 
what  the  paper  says  they  did,  violate  any  neutrality,  and  did  they  not 
simply  attend  one  of  the  ordinances  of  their  church  ?  And  I  further 
ask,  whether  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  above  used  the  itali- 
cised expressions,  ^*all  the  civil  authorities,"  and  ''our  officials,"  Go- 
vernment could,  unless  led  by  some  animus,  belie v6  that  it  was  meant 
tbat  the  political  gentlemen  mentioned  attended  officially^  or  that  Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers  came  as  an  officer  commanding  some  of  the  converts. 
Are  not  some  of  these  italicised  words  the  merest  commonplace  ex- 
pressions? Why,  we  say,  "  our  politicals  came  to  the  races,"  «  all 
our  civil  authorities  were  out  pig-sticking,"  and  who  thinks  that  such 
proceedings  have  any  political  significance  ?  The  expressions  are  the 
commonest  possible  in  India,  but  Government  in  its  jealousy  for  neu- 
^7^,  thinks  fit  to  take  notice  of  this  article, — ^reference  after  refer- 
^iice  is  made  about  Mr  Cust's  conduct,  and  two  dispatches  are  the 
^^nseqoenee, — ^nnder  the  darkness  of  which  the  Indian  Christian 
public  is  at  present  groping  its  uncertain  way. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  C.  Beadon,  writes  to 
^He  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  demanding  an  official 
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report  of  the  matter.  Mr  Cost  is  aaked  to  explaiD.  The  Secretary 
reporta,  and  Mr  Cost  manftillj  bot  caotioosly  (and  what  wonder  T) 
states  what  he  did,  and  firmly  declares  his  right  as  a  Christian  to  act 
as  he  did. 

GoTemment,  in  a  dispatch^  dated  Fort  William,  11th  July  1859,  de- 
clares Mr  Cost  free  of  blame  in  this  special  case ;  but  in  its  3d  and 
4th  paragraphs  sets  forth  certain  opinions  which  sound  strange  as 
coming  from  a  Government  determined  to  be  neutral.  Here  are  the 
paragraphs,  and  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  formerly 
expressed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  government  to  beabs<dutely  neu- 
tral in  religion,  I  could  not  wish* 

<<  3.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  affords  full  credit  to  Mr 
Cust  for  the  sound  judgment  evinced  by  him  in  this  instance,  and  on 
other  occasions  to  which  he  refers.  His  Excellency  in  Council  does 
not  question  the  right  of  every  officer  of  Government,  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, to  his  own  religions  views,  so  long  as  he  confines  their  dis- 
play strictly  to  the  sphere  of  unofficial  life ;  but  the  difficulty  which 
pervades  many  cases  in  which  this  right  is  claimed,  lies  in  the  proper 
construction  of  the  term  unofficial  life.  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  lay  down  any  rules  more  precise 
than  those  which  have  been  already  promulgated,  and  much  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  officers,  and  of  their  immediate  so- 
periors,  in  guiding  themselves  by  those  rules.  It  ia  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  their  discretion  should  in  all  cases  be  exercised  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  and  with 
allowance  for  the  difficulty,  which  is  felt  in  a  peculiar  degree  by  the 
natives  of  India,  in  distinguishing  between  the  private  and  official  acts 
of  the  servants  of  Grovemment. 

"4.  I  am  directed  to  add,  thai  if  the  practice  in  the  Punjab  had  been 
OB  described  by  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  newspaper^  the  princ^U  of 
reUgkms  neutrodity  would  have  been  palpably  wokUedJ^ 

This  b  a  true  copy  from  the  dispatch. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  What  am  I,  as  a  servant  of  Government, 
io  do  ?  In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask,  was  there  ever  in  the 
«nnals  of  legislation  a  specimen  of  greater  or  more  cunningly  devised 
ambiguity?  Does  the  framer  of  this  really  imagine  that  any  set  of 
thinking  men  can  take  this  as  the  guiding  opinion  of  Grovemment  ? 

Gk)vemment  starts  by  enunciating  the  truth,  that  as  a  private  in- 
dividual an  officer  may  be  and  do  what  he  likes  in  religion.  It  states 
thai  it  cannot  define  what  is  official  and  what  unofficial  Ufe.  Yet  it  throws 
the  burden  of  determining  this  on  individuals,  reserving  the  right  of 
infiicting  all  manner  of  penalties  on  them,  '*  post  facto,"  if  the  then 
Government  disagree  with  them  in  opinion.  Is  this  noble  f  Is  this 
fiiir? 

Again,  native  ignorance  is  made  a  gtiage  of  the  distance  to  which  the 
Christian  officer  niay  go  in  religion;  and,  finally,  if  we  act  as  Mr  Cvsi 
did,  as  stated  by  the  Phoenix^  we  have  entirely  erred  and  broken  the 
spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation. 

llie  matter  did  not  rest  here ;  this  dispatch  was  miswidentoodiii  Uie 
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Pnnjftb.  Heelings  among  the  men  in  the  24th  Sikh  Regiment  were  pro- 
hibited,— mach  correspondence  took  place  and  another  dispatch  was 
issued.  I  have  it  not  before  me,  but  I  distinctly  remember  its  contents, 
snd  I  have  a  confirmed  extract,  which  is  enough  for  mj  present  par- 
pose.  This  second  dispatch  lays  down  the  same  doctrines  as  the  first, 
and  adds  some  defining  clauses.  It  lays  down  as  the  opinion  of  Go- 
Temment  that  officers  may  meet  those  under  them  **  after  conversion," 
not  before,  and  it  concludes  with  this  most  ominous  announcement, 
that  if  you  "  we  the  influence  of  your  position  for  the  Jurtherance  of  conver* 
tibn," — ^yon  err. 
^'The  objection  to  this   is  clear  and  strong.''    This  dispatch  is 


Canning. 

H.  B.  E.  Fbbbe. 

J.  Wilson. 
Is  this  neutrality  in  religion  ?  Is  this  toleration  of  all  religions  ? 
Najthis  is  direct  opposition  to  all?  If  the  principle  holds  good  that  there 
18  a  clear  and  strong  objection  to  using  the  infiuence  of  position  for 
the  furtherance  of  conversion,  "  one  class  of  doctrines  m  all  religions  must 
le  held  in  cheyance,**  Government  therefore,  in  place  of  being 
"  neutral,"  takes  upon  it  to  define  what  portions  of  creeds  shall  be 
tolerated  and  what  not,  which  humbly  appears  to  me  to  be  the  worst 
speeies  of  reDgious  domination.  By  this  clause  of  the  last  dispatch  all 
Government  servants  are  directly  hindered  from  certain  duties  com- 
manded by  their  religions.  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  in- 
floence  of  their  position  to  further  conversion.  This  edict,  though 
there  is  an  attempt  to  mislead  by  the  introduction  of  the  expression, 
'^  infiuence  of  position,"  is  absolutely  preclusive.  A  man  cannot  act 
wthmtt  using  the  **  influence  of  his  position," — ^to  sayfhe  can  is  to  deceive 
by  mere  words.  Though  Lord  Canning  may  say  he  has  locked  his 
^  influence  of  position"  up  in  bureau  in  government  house,  are  the 
public  to  be  deceived  into  the  idea  that  he  is  plain  Mr  Canning. 
Can  they  take  him  for  anything  but  Governor-General  ?  Can  they 
avoid  listening  to  him,  while  plain  John  Thomson  would  not  gain  a 
hearer  ?  Can  they  avoid  gaping  after  him  when  he  passes  ?  Nay  his 
position  has  its  influences,  and  must  have  as  long  as  men  despise 
beggars  on  the  dung-heaps,  and  worship  coronets.  If  men  are  not  to 
do  anything  but  what  they  can  do  without  using  the  influence  of  posi- 
tion,— ^they  must  either  fly  to  lands  that  know  them  not,  or  do  nothing. 
This  dispatch  therefore  prohibits  all  men  who  are  government 
serrants  from  obeying  those  precepts  of  their  creed  which  inculcate 
the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert  others  to  it.  Mahomedanism, 
Brahimism,  Parseeism  and  Christianity  are  alike  interfered  with;  and 
in  each  are  commands  to  strive  to  spread  the  faith. 

Thus  we  see  the  difficulties  which  beset  government  in  trying  after 
its  own  clumsy  fiuhion  to  be  neutral.  We  see  the  follies  it  is  forced 
to  perpetrate— the  oracular  responses  it  is  forced  to  promulgate — the 
Mnfession  of  incompetence  it  has  to  utter,  and  the  intolerances  it  is 
forced  to  commit,  to  keep  up  the  great  whitewashed  clay  idol  which  it 
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would  fain  make  us  believe  to  be  of  purest  marble.    This  is  the  issue  of 
an  arrogant  attempt  to  do  what  is  impossible. 

As  long  as  the  village  innocent  plays  his  pranks  and  grins,  or  odIj 
puts  on,  after  his  tricks,  an  air  of  pomposity  which  hurts  no  one, — ^he 
may  run  at  large,  but  so  soon  as  he  begins  to  injure  the  lieges  he  must 
if  possible  be  sent  to  the  madhouse.  Were  the  conduct  of  this  Go- 
vernment a  matter  which  only  concerned  itself,  we  might  allow  it  to 
try  its  politico-religious  experiments  to  its  heart's  content, — nay,  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  after  each  trial  and  foilure  it  cuts,  might  afford 
us  grounds  for  healthy  mirth, — ^a  good  thing  among  the  sons  of  men, 
— but  the  experimenter  is  not  a  mere  innocent.  He  has  certain  powers 
which  render  his  experiments  dangerous,  therefore  it  is  that  we  must 
cry  out  ^*  beware,**  and  use  means  to  put  the  rash  experimenter  under 
some  reasonable  restraint. 

The  experiments  of  the  Indian  Government  hurt.  They  are  mis- 
chievous to  a  very  great  degree.  In  two  important  respects  is  this 
the  case. 

1st.  The  way  in  which  Government  has  carried  out  its  principle  of 
neutrality  has  already  damaged  the  Christian  cause,  among  professing 
Christians. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  read  such  books  as  '^  Kay's 
Christianity  in  India,"  R.  C.  Money's  '<  Address  to  ChristianSy"  in 
India — and  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  notice  the  trapping  out  of 
certain  views  of  the  Upper  India  society,  in  certain  very  strange  and 
disgusting  police  cases,  say  at  Bagoon  or  Poonah, — and  to  aJl  who 
have  lived  even  for  a  few  months  in  India, — that  the  tone  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  is  not  high.  (There  is  in  India  a  very  large  class 
of  very  eminent  Christians,  but  one  very  good  cause  of  their  eminence 
is  the  recreation  from  the  state  of  things  I  speak  of.  A  Christian 
to  be  a  Christian  at  all  in  India  must  h^prononce,) 

Among  civil  servants  and  among  our  young  officers  religion  is  little 
thought  of.  Some  would  wish  to  do  something  had  they  leading  and 
encouragement,  others  laugh  at  the  whole  concern.  Now  I  ask,  and 
I  wish  a  serious  answer, — What,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  the 
effect  of  such  procedure,  as  that  of  Government  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Cust,  before  referred  to  ?  Let  his  be  a  type  case.  Will  it  not  be 
thus;  that  among  those  who  are  utterly  careless,  ridicule  will  be 
produced.  '*  Served  him  right  for  wishing  to  appear  better  than 
his  neighbours.  What  had  he  to  do  going  to  baptism  ?  Why  did'nt 
he  stick  to  his  drill  book,  or  his  cutcherryf  Glad  Government 
bothered  him,"  is  an  expression  that  has  been  heard. 

Among  another  class,  the  class  of  young  men  who  wish  to  do 
good,  another  effect  b  produced.  A  young  civilian  or  soldier  comes 
to  Jndia, — ^India  is  to  be  his  field  of  trial.  There  he  is  to  fail,  or  suc- 
ceed ;  to  gain  his  promotion  and  his  honours.  Grovemment  is  the 
fountain  of  all  promotion,  and  can  give  him  honour  or  withhold  it. 
The  young  man  sees  that  if  he  takes  part  in  anything  pertaining  to 
religion  he  will  be  <'  marked."  The  "marked  man"  is  generally  the 
man  who  is  poBsed  over.    Such  treatment  as  that  of  Mr  Cost  is  not 
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Hkdj  to  be  relished.  No  one  likes  an  •*  official  enquiry."  So  he 
argacs — *♦  I  had  better  keep  aloof  altogether."  Prudence  could  not 
saj  otherwise.  So  nothing  is  done,  and  when  nothing  is  done  Chris- 
tianitj  languishes,  and  when  Christainity  languishes,  something  else 
reviyes.  So  indifference  and  utter  recklessness  grow  up.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  solemn,  "  who  did  this?"  "  Offences  will  come,  but  woe 
to  him  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.'' 

2d.  Government  neutrality  as  it  has  been  practised  has  hurt  Chris- 
^ity  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathens,  and  has  already  injured  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions.  We  have  the  plain  statement  of  Mr  Clarke  the 
miabnary  at  whose  house  the  Sepahis  of  the  24th  P.  N.  I.  were 
haptised,  when  Mr  Cust,  and  Lieut.  Chalmers  were  present — in  a  letter 
published  in  the  "  Bombay  Guardian,"  and  in  "  The  Friend  of  India," 
stating  that  while  the  official  enquiry  was  going  on — ^all  enquiry — 
and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  going  on — regarding  Christianity 
ceased  among  the  Sepahis  at  the  station. 

And  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  the  natives  of  India, — ^not  beift 
remembered  mere  barbarian  like  the  men  of  Caffraria  or  the  South  Seas, 
hut  educated  races  with  a  literature, — with  a  public  press,  with  a  very 
great  number  of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  and  who  canvas  every 
qaestion  social,  political,  and  religious  alike  pertaining  to  India,  to  the 
British,  and  to  themselves, — what  can  they  think  of  us  and  our  religious 
neotrality  ? 

They  are  shut  up  to  this  conclusion, — either  that  our  religion  is  a 
sham,  and  that  we  know  it, — or  that  our  religion,  is  in  our  estimaUon, 
real,  but  that  we  don't  care  about  it.  We  do  not  get  credit  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  for  the  neutrality  we  profess  as  a  govern - 
meot  The  people  of  India  respect  a  man  who  is  true  to  his  religion, 
and  they  discern  character  more  than  the  British  in  India  give  them 
credit  for.  The  most  zealous  missionaries,  and  ministers,  and  Chris- 
tians are  most  respected  among  the  natives.  The  natives  say  they  do 
what  their  book  tells  them.  I  say  this  in  opposition  to  very  strong 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  because  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth. 

But  when  they  find  the  government  to  which  these  ministers,  mis- 
Monaries,  and  Christians  belong,  as  being  of  the  same  nation,  professing 
in  its  public  actions  to  be  of  no  religion, — they  believe  one  of  two 
things— either  that  their  governors  are  q/rairf— or  that  they  intend  to 
dtceke  them  in  the  future.  There  prevails  a  fear  at  this  moment  in  many 
parts  of  India  that  the  Sahib-logue  will  some  day  try  to  force  the 
natives  of  the  land  to  break  caste  and  become  Christians.  They  there- 
fore look  on  this  neutrality  of  ours  as  mere  tempoiising.  They  have 
already,  so  oflen,  as  they  think  and  perhaps  truly,  been  deceived  by 
ua,  that  they  imagine  this  may  be  deception  too.  They  wait  the  un- 
ma*^kingof  the  battery. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pffec^  of  the  Government's  neutral  (?)  policy 
^  been,  and  is,  to  injure  very  grievously  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
which  thanks  be  to  God  is  one  of  the  religions  of  India. 

<lu8tly  then  may  the  Christian  community  exclaim  against  the  policy 
of  Government  in  this  respect     That  policy  has  not  gained  and  can- 
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not  gain  tbe  confidence  of  either  Brahmin  or  Hindoo !  The  j  cannot 
understand  why  a  national  power  belieyes  a  creed  and  professes  to 
believe  nothing ;  while  the  Christian  cause  is  wronged  and  held  up 
to  millions  with  the  slur  of  deception  upon  it. 

Neutrality  in  religion  is  a  poUcj  condemned  by  a  wiser  than  Lord 
Canning,  or  Sir  £.  Bartle  Frere,  and  even  that  neutrality  has  been 
violated  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

Perchance  the  Grovernors  of  the  Indian  Empire  would  think  it 
harsh  language  to  call  them  members  of  an  atUi-Christian  government 
— ^yet  there  is  a  word  of  the  Wisest's  that  is  difficult  of  reconciliatioa 
with  any  oth/sr  assertion — ^'He  that  is  not  tvith  me,  is  againat  me :  and 
he  that  gathered  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad.*' — Mat.  ziL  30. 

Give  us  for  the  Indian  Empire  an  out  and  out  Christianity  in  our 
government,  and  perfect  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  action,  under 
the  laws  of  that  Christian  goveniment. 

This  and  nothing  but  this  will  keep  India  for  us.  Other  policy 
will  be  the  losing  of  this,  the  noblest  dependency  of  the  British  Crown. 

P. 


THE  LESS-KNOWN  BRITISH  POETS.* 
Third  Paper. 

"  *  The  Artist,  it  is  true/  says  Schiller,  *  is  the  son  of  his  age ;  but  pity  for  him 
if  he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its  favourite  I  .  .  .  .  The  Matter  of  his  works  he  irill 
take  fh>ni  tae  present ;  but  their  Form  he  will  derive  from  a  nobler  time,  nay, 
from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolute  unchanging  unity  of  his  nature.  . . .  But 
how  is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from  the  corruptions  of  his  time,  which  on 
every  side  assail  him  ?  By  despising  its  decisions.  Let  him  look  upwards  to  his 
dignity  and  his  mission,  not  downwards  to  his  happiness  and  his  wants.  Free 
alU^e  ih>m  the  vain  activity,  that  seeks  to  impress  its  traces  on  the  fleeting  in- 
stant ;  and  from  the  discontented  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  measures  by  the  scale 
of  perfection  the  meagre  product  of  reality,  let  him  leave  to  common  $en$e^  which 
is  here  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual ;  while  he  strives  from  the  union  of  the 
possible  with  the  necessary  to  bring  out  the  ideal.  This  let  him  imprint  and  ex- 
press in  fiction  and  truth ;  imprint  it  in  the  sport  of  his  imagination  and  the  ear- 
nest of  his  actions ;  imprint  it  in  all  sensible  and  spiritual  forms,  and  cast  it 
silently  into  everlasting  time.'  " — lAfe  of  Schiller,  by  Thomat  Oarlyle, 

The  present  volume  terminates  this  interesting  course  of  <*  Specimens, 
with  Memoirs,  of  the  Less-known  British  Poets."  It  also  closes  tbe 
First  Division  of  the  admirable  ^'  Library  Edition  of  the  British  Poets," 
pnblished  by  James  Nichol  of  Edinburgh,  and  edited  by  the  Bev. 
George  GilfiUan.  To  the  value  of  this  issue  we  have  borne  frequent 
testimony,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  resumption  of  inter- 
course with  our  Modem  Poets  in  the  forthcoming  Second  Dtrngion^  as 
well  as  in  an  improved  re-issue  of  the  present  series,  which  is  pro- 

*  Specimens,  with  Memoirs,  of  the  Less-known  British  Poets :  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay.  By  the  Bev.  Oeorge  Gilfillan.  In  three  volumes.  VoL  IIL 
Edinburgh :  James  Niohol.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dublin :  W.  Bobert- 
wm.    18S0. 
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jected«  A  sufficient  number  of  years  has  elapsed  since  the  earliest 
Folames  appeared,  to  have  raised  a  new  circle  of  readers,  in  their 
torn  desirous  of  becoming  subscribers  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
cheapest  and  most  valuable  edition  of  our  classical  British  Poets,  To 
both  schemes  we  wish  all  the  success  they  so  well  deserve. 

The  present  volume,  concludes  the  "  Third  Literary  Period — from 
Dryden  to  Cowper."  Although  containing  many  good  selections,  and 
88  judiciously  arranged  as  the  preceding  portions,  it  is  necessarily 
inferior  as  regards  poetic  beauty.  The  men  treated  of,  and  the  works 
extracted,  are  mostly  of  a  lower  order  of  merit  than  what  charmed  us 
in  volumes  I.  and  II.  A  different  world  of  thought  is  entered.  It  is 
scarcely  poetry  now :  It  is  rhymed  common  sense,  witty  trifling,  and 
eorrect  verse-writing;  but  seldom  anything  higher.  The  daring 
flights  of  the  Elizabethans,  the  austere  wisdom  of  the  few  Miltontc 
flools,  the  amatory  sprightliness  mingling  mirth  with  loyalty,  such  as 
inspired  a  few  songs  of  the  Cavaliers  before  the  Revolution  ;  all  these 
have  passed  away.  Instead,  we  have  for  some  time  heavy  elaborated 
Epics  on  prosaic  subjects,  and  wearisome  attempts  to  be  lively, — for 
the  most  part  no  more  successful  than  were  the  recreations  of  the 
Dutchman  who  was  discovered  in  Paris,  leaping  over  the  rouge-et- 
noir  table,  ^'  endeavouring  to  be  lively.''  Yet  the  editor  with  his  ac- 
customed skill,  has  contrived  to  enlay  a  table  of  varied  excellence, 
with  many  polished  pebbles,  if  not  precious  stones,  picked  up  in  his 
journey  across  the  plain.  Whatever  objections  we  may  hold  to  the 
age  itself,  as  compared  to  any  others,  we  must  acknowledge  this  vol- 
ame  to  be  stored  with  "  specimens"  well  worthy  of  preservation.  A 
sufficiency  of  each  represented  author  is  given,  to  make  us  assign  true 
value  to  the  men  and  their  writings,  without  their  being  allowed  to 
occupy  over  much  of  time  or  space.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
would  have  preferred  a  larger  share  of  the  three  volumes  devoted  to 
the  cotemporaries  of  Shakspere.  The  Songs  of  the  Dramatists  are 
generally  exquisite  in  feeling  and  expression  ;  but  few  of  these  have 
been  given.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  distant  date  we  ourselves  may 
devote  a  few  papers  to  this  subject:  Ford,  Webster,  Marlow,  and 
Decker,  especially,  having  long  been  fixed  securely  in  our  admi- 
ration. 

The  volume  opens  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
gay  and  dissolute  courtiers  of  the  Restoration,  several  of  whom  figured 
in  the  previous  volume.  It  often  seemed,  among  them,  as  if  they 
wished  to  emulate  their  "  Merry  Monarch,"  (as  characterised  by  the 
Earl  of  Rochester), 

"  Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one.** 

They  were  as  careless  of  their  health,  wealth,  time,  and  intellect  as 
though  there  were  no  Beyond  to  this  world,  and  they  desired  to  rattle 
through  the  game  and  lose  every  stake  which  encumbered  them,  with 
the  utmost  speed  possible.  Utterly  reckless  foUy  and  depravity  are 
more  visible  in  the  group  of  Chwrles  IL's  reign  than  had  been  earlier 
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obtruded.  Almost  all  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists  had  been  men  of 
irregular  li^es  and  stormy  passionSi  not  unfrequently  plunging  into 
the  mire,  and  thereafter  presenting  offensive  objects  for  attention. 
But  it  was  always  discernible  that  they  had  stooped  from  something 
better,  and  were  about  to  emerge,  or  were  actually  emerging,  from 
the  foul  pools  of  vice  into  which,  for  awhile,  they  had  .descended. 
While  shuddering  at  their  inexcusable  grossness  and  occasional  pro- 
fanity, you  are  conscious  that  these  offences  are  not  from  their  true 
selves ;  you  hear  their  better  angel  calling  them  away.  Seldom  for 
long,  and  never  wholly,  are  these  voices  disregarded.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  since  their  time,  our  poets  failed  to  prove  such  deep 
insight  into  the  underlying  mysteries  of  life.  What  later  dramatic 
poets,  for  instance,  (except  Robert  Browning,  Taylor,  and  Beddoes), 
have  displayed  the  soaring  imagination,  and  the  proudly  pure,  and 
unshackled  daring  of  genius,  such  as  the  Elizabethans  revealed?  Not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  neared  its  last  sands  do  we  find  any  group 
equal  to  them.  "  Glorious  John,"  though  the  veritable  fire  burned  in 
him,  attempted  to  feed  the  flame  with  fuel  too  base  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  amongst  his  followers  the  rant  and  fustian  are  alone  observable. 
What  is  perforce  called  poetry  in  the  succeeding  school  of  versifiers, 
is  seldom  more  than  clever  epigram  with  worldly  gossipry  and  satire 
on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  shrewd,  sensible,  and  sometimes 
dreary  moral  teaching,  that  is  often  far  from  moral  in  its  transparent 
selfishness.  Upon  this  long  interregnum  of  genius  a  running  com- 
mentary, delightful  to  read  and  useful  to  meditate,  is  aff<>rded  by  the 
memoirs  which  George  GilfiUan  furnishes.  In  them  a  plajrful  ease 
is  worn  so  gracefully  that  we  half  forget  the  wise  and  loving  spirit, 
yet  it  is  not  hidden,  and  the  influence  abides.  Take,  as  one  instance 
of  this,  his  remarks  concerning  the  '^  Splendid  Shilling"  of  John 
Philips — which,  though  probably  the  earliest,  is  certainly  the  most 
successful  and  a  not  ungenerous  parody  of  Milton.  The  poem  is  given 
entire,  and  after  referring,  happily,  to  an  anecdote  concerning  John 
Martin  having,  in  sore  need,  to  part  with  a  favourite  and  long-hoarded 
shilling,  which,  when  tendered  to  the  baker  for  a  loaf,  proved  to  be  a 
bad  one^  Mr  GUfillan  says,  concerning 

Parodifs. 
.  .  .  <<  Poor  Martin  had  to  resign  the  loaf,  and  take  back  his  dear,  bright, 
bad  shilling  once  more.  Length  of  time  and  cold  criticism  in  like  manner 
have  reduced  John  Philips  to  his  solitarv  *  Splendid  Shilling.^  Bat,  though 
bright,  it  is  far  from  bad.  It  is  one  of  tne  cleverest  of  parodies,  and  is  per- 
petrated against  one  of  those  colossal  works  which  the  smiles  of  a  thousand 
caricatures  were  unable  to  injure.  No  great  or  good  poern  was  ever  hart 
by  its  parody :— the  *  Paradise  Lost*  was  not  by  the  '  Splendid  Shilling'— 

•  The  Last  Man'  of  Campbell  was  not  by  '  The'Last  Man'  of  Hood— nor  the 

*  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore'  by  their  witty,  well-known  carica- 
ture ;  and  if  '  The  Vision  of  Judgment'  by  Southey  was  laughed  into  obli- 
vion by  Byron's  poem  with  the  same  title,  it  was  because  Southey's  original 
was  neither  good  nor  great.    Philips'  too  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ;*  and 

*  Of  course  this  remark  most  not  be  taken  literally.    The  aneients  were  veB 
aoquainted  with  the  ^rm^mim,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  is  a  iUr  illusr 
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nrelr  we  fihoold  be  thankAil  to  the  aathor  of  the  earliest  effort  In  a  ityle 
which  has  created  so  much  innocent  amusement.  Dr  Johnson  speaks  as  if 
the  pleasure  arising  from  such  prodnctioiks  implied  a  malignant '  momentary 
tnomph  over  that  grandeur  wmch  had  hitherto  held  ita  captives  in  admira- 
tioD/  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  springs  from  our  deep  interest  in 
the  original  prodnction,  making  us  alive  to  the  stranfi;e  resemblance  the 
caricature  bears  to  it.  It  is  oar  love  that  provokes  oar  kughter,  and  hence 
the  admirers  of  the  parodied  poem  are  more  delighted  than  its  enemies." — 
(P.  12.)  *-  r 

We  can  onlj  spare  room  for  the  commencing  lines,  although  the 
whole  is  ezcellendy  sustained,  and  the  picture  of  the  approaching  dun, 
with  his  follower  the  tipetaff,  is  in  a  rich  vien  of  humour.  Not  inferior 
18  the  conclusion,  describing  the  hapless  solitude  of  the  poet,  and  the  tat- 
tered state  of  his  Galligaskins,  ''  by  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time 
subdae !)"  with  the  grandiloquent  comparison  at  the  close,  are  as  ez- 
qaisitely  mirth-provoking  as  anything  of  the  mock-heroic  order  that 
we  know : — 

"THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 


*  Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 


Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  riiyme  ? 
A  shSling,  Breeches  and  Chmieras  dire.' 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
Li  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  vrith  pain 
New  ovsters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightlv  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie  or  Town-Hall*  repairs  : 
Where  mindful  of  the  nvmph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Ghloe  or  PhilliB,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds. 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want^ 
With  scanty  o&ls  and  small  acid  tiff, 

Stretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain ; 
en  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  vrith  a  warming  puff 
R^^e  chiilea  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polished  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent  1 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  or  a  shorter  size^ 
Smokes  Oambro-Briton  (versed  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Gadvnillader  and  Arthur,  kings 
full  fiunous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  cra^^y  hill  and  Darren  diff, 
Upon  a  careo  of  mmed  Gestrian  cheese, 
Hi^  over-wadowed  rides,  with  a  design 


^'^tkm  of  the  success  attained  bi  traveetvin^  the  heroic  style  of  Homer,  bj  ap- 
plyiag  magBiloquenoe  of  language  to  a  trivial  or  humourous  subject 
''Higpie  or  Town  Hall?'  two  noted  Ale-houses  at  Oxford  in  1700. 
VOL.  XXXI.  K 
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To  tend  his  wares,  or  at  tlie  Arvonian  akart, 

Or  Maridmiun^  or  the  ancient  town 

Tdeped  KechiniAy  as  where  Yaga'a  atvBBin 

Endrclee  Ariooninm,  finiitfiil  Bort ! 

Wheftoe  flow  neotaieona  wines,  that  well  may  Ti# 

With  Maasio,  Setin,  or  renowned  Faleni. 

"  Thus  while  my  joyless  rainntes  tedions  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  aiid  silent  paoe,  a  thm, 
Horrible  monster  t  hated  by  golds  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  dtadel  asoends ; 
With  YOoal  heel  thrios  thonderintf  at  mT  gate, 
With  hideous  aooent  thrioe  he  caBs ;  I  imow 
The  voioe  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?    Amased, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  stnught  my  bristling  ludrs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and,  wonderful  to  tell  t 
My  tongue  foigets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  horm>le  he  seems !"— (&c.,  p.  14.) 

There  is  in  the  night^pieture  which  ibllow%  for  those  who  ears 
to  listen  to  the  tone,  a  sadness  all  the  more  forcible  because  lightly 
disguised  in  burlesque*  *^The  Splendid  Shilling^  desepves  preserva- 
tion, and  will,  doubtless,  be  banked  by  posterity,  let  disoonnt  yary  as 
it  may,  for  the  other  traosaetiofis  of  the  period. 

A  group  of  small  value  follows:  Sir  Samnel  Oarth  with  his  ^'Dis- 
pensary," Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  with  a  portion  of  his  ^  Creation,** 
and  Fenton  with  his  ^'  Ode  to  Lord  Gower."  More  charming  is  the 
little  song  which  is  given  from  Robert  Crawford,  *'  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquair," — aflbrding  a  delightful  glimpse  of  rustic  courtship  and 
true-love  devotedness.  The  spot  itself  has  become  classic  land,  thanks 
to  this  simple  lay,  and  we  have  always  cherished  a  memory  of  its 
beauty  since  we  first  saw  the  bonnie  Bush,  in  our  boyish  days  of 
rambles,  on  Crawford's  &vourite  Tweedside,  accompanied  by  one 
long-since  passed  away. 

'  Of  Tickell  we  have,  as  specimen,  the  Monody  ^  On  the  Death  of 
Mr  Addison."  Of  Richard  Savage,  are  given  his  vigorous  lines,  '^The 
Bastard,'*  in  which  not  alone  admirable  is  the  terse  and  masculine 
style  of  the  opening  lines,  several  of  which  have  become  proverbial, 
but  also  the  tenderness  bespeaking  remorse  for  his  own  rashness,  not 
to  say  crime,  he  having  slain  James  Sinclair  in  a  tavern  brawl :  a  deed 
which  for  some  time  appeared  likely  to  bring  himself  to  a  public  death. 
He  says,  referring  to  his  own  freedom  from  any  intent  to  kill  :^- 

"  Is  chance  a  guilt  ?  that  my  disastrous  heaH 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart? 
Om  self-defence  be  sin  ?    Ah,  plead  no  more ! 
What  though  no  purposed  maUet  stained  thet  nfet  f 
Had  Heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
I%mkad/Mt  not  been  prtw)ked''<xiLouhad^ 

*'  Far  be  the  guilt  of  home-shed  blood  fnm  aH 
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On  ^om,  unsou^t^  embroiling  dangezs  fall  1 

StiU  the  nJe  dead  revives,  and  uTes  to  me, 

To  me  I  uuoogh  Pitt's  eye  condemned  to  see. 

Bemembranoe  veils  nis  rage,  but  swells  his  &te ; 

Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  nown  cold  too  late. 

Toong  and  unthonghtful  then ;  who  knows,  one  day, 

What  ripening  idrtuee  might  have  made  their  way  ? 

He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shamCi 

Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fiune. 

He  might  perhaps  his  ooontrv's  friend  have  proved ; 

Both  mippy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved, 

He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  to  fiill; 

And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  mnrdered  all. 

"  0  fate  of  late  renentanoe !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  biit  lull  undying  pain.'*— (&c.,  p.  41.) 

Simplicity  and  elegance  are  in  the  ^'IVlndsor  Castle'*  lines  by 
Thomas  Warton  the  Elder,  at  page  42;  we  prefer  them  to  the 
**  American  Love  Ode.*'  We  come  now  to  a  more  potent  spirit ;  the 
Mthor  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  specimens  of  Jonathan  Swifl  are  more  ample  than  from  the 
others,  and  the  Editor's  remarks  are  valuable,  and  more  elaborate 
than  usual.  He  has  been  powerfully  impressed  by  the  gigantic  pro- 
portions of  Swift,  and  no  wonder,  for  of  all  the  men  who  are  noticed 
in  this  volume,  that  hapless  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  is  the  one  whose 
energy  and  daring  were  most  tremendous.  He  has  been  traduced 
for  many  a  year.  His  character  is  still  assailed  by  the  petty  insults 
or  cowardly  insinuations  of  many  essayists  and  popular  lecturers.* 

We  recommend  perusal  of  Mr  GilfilUn's  remarks,  for  the  closing 
paragraph  of  which  we  here  find  room : — 

DsAN  Swift. 
^  After  all,  Swift  might,  perhaps,  have  put  in  the  plea  of  Byron — 

'  All  my  fkalta,  perehinee,  thou  knowcst, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know.' 

'There  was  a  black  spot  of  madness  in  his  brain,  and  another  black  spot  in 
his  hesrt ;  and  the  two  at  last  met,  and  closed  up  his  destiny  in  night.    Let 

*  Two  honourable  exceptions  present  themselves,  vii.,  the  late  Bev.  John 
Stties,  anthor  of  *'  The  Sketcher/^  and  of  the  Biaekwood  **  Letters  to  Ensebius :" 
*Bd  the  friends  of  Iiamb  and  Keats,  the  veteran  Charles  Oowden  Clarke,  whom 
ve  heard  in  Bradford  four  or  five  years  ago,  uttering  a  noble  lecture  in  vindica- 
^  of  Swift*8  political  services  and  literary  labours.  One  recent  vilifier  scrupled 
&ot,  in  a  Scottish  Quarterlv  Beriew,  to  h^  his  article  on  Dean  Swift  with  such 
ft  title  M  •«  Concerning  a  Well-known  Blackguard."  The  bad  taste,  foUy,  and  in- 
toleaoe  at  the  title  were  sufficient  as  a  dissuasive  from  the  perusal  of  the  attack : 
A  writer  of  that  class  is  certain  to  oommit  suicide  when  he  attempts  murder. 
^'  M.  Diackerv's  repeated  libels  on  Swift  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Humourists," 
uvi  "  Esmond,  make  us  deem  it  strange  that  he  should  publicly  rebuke  Swift 
for  cTidcism  and  distrust  of  human  goodness,  whilst  he  himself  stands  forward 
M  the  most  cymcal  of  all  Uving  writers.  He  has,  apparently,  no  greater  respect 
for  man  nor  woman,  or  confidence  in  them,  than  had  the  I^n  of  St  Patrick's. 
Swift  drew  Uie  generous  Captain  who  took  charge  of  Gulliyer,  when  he  had 
mumed  heart-sick  and  disgusted  ftrom  his  painfhl  experience  of  the  denraded 
VihoQs.    Let  this,  like  Colonel  Newoombe  fn  Thackeray,  plead  for  Dean  Swift. 
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humiui  nature  foxpye  its  most  determined  and  Rystematic  reviler,  for  the 
Hake  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  he  was  involved  all  his  life  long.  He 
was  horn  (in  1667)  a  posthumous  child  ;  he  was  brought  up  an  object  of  cha- 
rity ;  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  dependence ;  he  had  to  leave  his  Irish 
College  without  a  degree ;  he  was  flattered  with  hopes  from  King  William 
and  the  Whigs,  which  were  not  fulfilled ;  he  was  condemned  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  a  country  he  detested  ;  he  was  involved— 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  his  own  blame — ^in  a  succession  of  fruitless  and 
miserable  intrigues,  alike  of  love  and  politics ;  he  was  soured  bv  want  of 
success  in  Enghmd,  and  spoiled  by  enormous  ponnlarity  in  Ireland;  he  was 
tried  by  a  kind  of  religious  doubts,  which  would  not  go  out  to  prayer  or 
fasting ;  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  dreadful  calamity  which  at  list 
befel  him ;  his  senses  and  his  soul  left  him  one  by  one ;  he  became  fiist 
giddy,  then  deaf,  and  then  mad ;  his  madness  was  of  the  most  terrible  sort 
— ^it  was  a  '  silent  rage  ;*  for  a  year  or  two  he  lay  dumb ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
19th  of  October  1745, 

'  Swift  expired,  a  driveller  and  a  show/ 

leaving  his  money  to  found  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  his  works  as  a  many- 
volumed  legacy  of  curse  to  mankind." — (r.  47.) 

That  strange  sad  hbtory  has  haunted  us  for  many  long  years,  and 
the  stem  countenance  of  the  man  has  been  oflen  before  us.    The  love 
virhich  was  shown  to  him  by  more  than  one  richly  gifled  woman,  has 
excited  wonder  in  some  minds,  but  not  in  those  who  rightly  compre- 
hend Swift's  power  of  fiiscination.     Stella  and  Vanessa,  howsoever 
differing  from  each  other  in  disposition,  could  estimate  his  grandeur 
and  prize  him  none  the  less  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  and  tenderness, 
because  each  believed  that  his  softened  aspect  was  revealed  to  her- 
self alone.    Whatever  be  the  correct  explanation,  untenable  are  all 
theories  which  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  acting  the 
part  of  a  seducer,  or  that  he  merely  sought  to  pamper  his  own  vanity 
by  entangling  the  affections  and  ruining  the  reputation  of  these  two 
loving  women.     The  known  facts  contradict  such  crude  theories.    For 
Vanessa  he  felt  almost  parental  fondness,   and  to  her  impassioned 
cravings  for  more  warm  response,  he  opposed  rebukes,  and  kindly 
meant  but  unsuccessful  restrictions.     That  this  affection  was  of  all 
that  he  ever  knew  in  life  the  sweetest  to  his  soul,  we  have  personally 
not  the  smaUest  doubt.    This  blinded  Samson,  making  sport  for  the 
Philistines,  this  stuntedTitan,  this  Gulliver  imprisoned  amid  a  nation  of 
Lilliputian  politicians  who  needed  him  to  do  their  drudgeries,  yet  fear- 
ed him,  scorned  him,  and  in  their  maligant  pettiness  tormented  him 
as  &r  as  possible ;  it  was  sweet  for  him  to  draw  near  his  Vanessa  when 
throwing  aside  remembrance  of  the  wasted  energies  that  had  been  given 
for  better  purposes,  or,  if  remembering  such  cares,  turning  them  to 
sport  for  the  amusement  of  this  innocent  young  girl  whom  he  had  reared 
into  her  intellectual  womanhood  by  his  companionship  and  his  mstruc- 
tion.    To  the  eyes  of  this  childless  man  she  wore  all  the  charm  of  a 
daughter,  but  she  could  not  be  contented  with  such  distant  aflfoction. 
His  had  been  a  hard  grimy  life,  often  treading  through  slimy  ways,  often 
trampHng  exultantly  on  the  necks  of  foes,  always  with  the  bitterness  of 
self-scorn  in  his  heart,  and  with  scarcely  restrained  scorn  for  others. 
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From  the  banh  commencement  of  hiB  career,  be,  who  bad  nerer  known 
the  ddigbts  of  childhood,  had  crept  or  leapt  to  the  attainment  of  one 
oolj  pleasure  hitherto^  and  that  one  was  power.  He  had  learnt  the 
terriUe  secret  how  to  make  himself  feared.  He  had  seen  around  him 
iioMMt  every  public  man  devoid  of  faith  and  honesty.  Bribery  and 
corruption  were  on  every  side,  and  bis  own  ability  was  too  plainly 
noognised  by  the  opposite  &ction,  for  him  willingly  to  undergo  slights 
and  treachery  finom  die  statesmen  with  whom  he  awhile  was  linked  and 
undervalued.  He  discovered  his  market,  in  days  when  everybody  was 
venal,  and  he  was  willing  to  turn  his  power  of  invective  to  account. 
Those  who  look  fiurly  on  the  record  must  perceive  that,  although 
capricious,  self-willed,  avowedlynot  disinterested,  and  devoid  of  rover* 
cDoe  to  either  party  of  the  state  intriguers,  he  yet  shewed  signs  of  in- 
eomiptibility  in  eases  where  he  truly  recognised  a  principle  and  public 
good.  His  mature  judgment  *^  went  heavy  against  the  ministers,"  but 
in  tarn  he  had  lashed  Tories  and  Whigs.  As  he  says  in  his  own 
fierce  lines  on  the  Legion  Club : 

"  Both  are  apt  to  be  nnmly 
Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly  I 
Though  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them, 
Scorpion  rods  perhaps  may  tame  them." 

His  had  been  a  wasted  life  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  bitterness  of  such 
a  retrospect  stung  him  daily.  But  in  the  society  of  this  sportive  child 
Vanessa  had  been  solace ;  all  the  more  intense  because  of  her  being  a 
chikL  He  did  not  seek  her  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mistress.  There  was 
(we  scarce  can  doubt)  a  terrible  secret  in  the  past  which  had  blighted 
all  his  joy  in  the  thought  of  marriage,  that  very  horror  of  remorse 
which  had  corroded  Walter  Scott's  Earl  of  Glencairn,  in  *'  the 
Antiquary" — the  long  maddening  misery  of  an  unpremeditated  sin—* 
too  horrible  for  contemplation  or  for  mention.* 

Even  if  there  were  not  this  one  dreadful  memory,  (or,  instead,  one 
other  suppositious  obstacle,  that  need  not  be  referred  to  with  more  par- 
ticokirir^,)  there  existed  another  claimant  of  Swift's  heart  This  was 
^  Stella,"  whom  he  had  earlier  seen  and  become  entanged  with — ^pro- 
bably before  he  well  discerned  the  likelihood  of  any  thing  beyond  a 
friendly  confidence.  Stella  had  doubtless  offered  him  much  of  free  con- 
verse, with  a  mind  less  separated  from  his  own  by  tone  of  culture 
than  Vanessa's,  therefore  she  had  been  more  of  a  companion  to  him, 
as  a  man  might  have  been.  But  the  winning  charm  and  childish 
grace  that  in  Vanessa  had  led  him  far  away  from  the  enthralments  of 
the  muddy  politics  and  ambitious  intrigues,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to 
endrde  her  with  a  dearer  fis»cination.  Throughout,  he  must  have 
felt,  moreover,  that  these  were  vanishing  pleasures : — that  the  day 
was  drawing  nigh  when  Vanessa  would  be  a  woman,  and  no 
longer  a  girl  save  to  his  memory.  When  this  thought  came,  it 
perhaps  did  for  him  what  it  often  does  for  others ;  not  warn  him  back 

*  A  ssppodtiaii.  Hot  a  proved  fact,  but  one  made  probable  by  what  is  known 
of  Uiia  mysterious  oase.  If  it  were  as  surmised,  the  sins  of  the  father.  Sir 
WiDiam  l&nple,  were  terribly  ririted  on  both  his  children. 
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from  taating  the  delicious  danger,  but  intennfy  the  joj,  by  showing 
how  it  soon  would  quit  the  grasp ;  biddiug  him  to  taste  the  froth  on 
the  cup  before  the  '*  beaded  bubbles  winking  on  the  brimy**  should  break 
and  pass  for  ever.  Strong  man  as  he  was,  he  in  all  these  passages 
of  peril  seems  to  have  we^idj  postponed  the  final  decision,  as  though 
for  awhile  he  were  compelled  to  surrender  himself  to  circumstances. 
Such  men  in  such  oases,  almost  always  betray  uncertainty.  They 
use  their  energy  for  life's  fiercer  battle ;  but  in  their  one  hour  of  bliss- 
ful repose  they  drop  the  guidance  wholly,  and  are  sUtcs  or  suftreni 
crowned  or  discrowned,  as  the  Fates  choose  to  order. 

It  avails  not  here,  in  a  mere  incidental  notice,  to  linger  on  the  end. 
In  this  mesh  of  ravelled  threads,  the  silken  cords  that  bound  the  giant 
proved  stronger  for  his  overthrow  than  all  the  chains  and  cables  that 
his  enemies  could  bring  against  him.  In  some  of  the  dark  hours  be- 
fore the  storm  burst,  he  doubtless  had  foreseen  how  it  would  inevitably 
end.;  in  misery,  in  remorse,  and  madness  fcnr  him ;  in  death  for  all, 
but  not, — oh,  surely  not — ^as  far  as  we  can  trace, — ^not  in  sin.  The 
awful  agony  of  his  last  years  should  plead  for  him,  in  atonement  of 
greater  faults  than  may  have  been  his.  Who  are  we,  that  may  dare 
to  judge?  Let  the  words  of  condemnation  be  hushed.  It  befits  not 
that  we  speak  harshly  knowing  only  imperfectly,  and  seeing  much  to 
cause  arrest  of  judgment.  Let  the  gloom  sleep  round  his  sepulchre, 
and  the  graves  of  both  those  ill-starred  women.  Little  good  can  be 
done  now  to  them,  to  him,  or  any  one,  by  raking  up  the  evidence  of  that 
complicated  tale  of  sorrow.  But  shame  to  £ose  who  dare  to  exult 
over  the  misery  of  such  an  overthrown  fellow-creature  as  Dean  Swift. 

In  no  verses  do  we  better  recognise  his  shrewd  espial  of  world  foibles, 
his  colloquial  ease  and  epigrammatic  terseness,  thui  in  the  ^  lines  on 
his  Own  Death,"  in  none  have  we  a  more  convincing  specimen  of  his 
coarse  vigour,  with  its  headlong  rush  of  invective,  than  in  the  wildly 
wicked  ^*  Description  and  Panegyric  of  the  Legion  Club."  It  is  a 
cataract  of  Billingsgate.  Both  of  these,  widi  the  amusing  ^  Baucis 
and  Philemon**  are  given  unmutilated.  Well  may  George  Gilfillsn 
say,  in  commencing  the  next  memoir  :— 

**  We  feel  relieved,  and  so  doubtless  do  our  readers,  in  nasni^  from  the 
dark  tragic  story  of  Bwift,  and  his  dubious  and  unhappy  (Uiaiacter,  to  con* 
template  the  usoul  career  of  a  mueh  smaller,  but  a  much  better  man,  Issse 
Watts."— (P-  91.) 

Ambrose  Philips  follows,  firom  whom  we  obtain  this  musical 
translated 

"FRAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 

"Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondl  v  sits  by  thee. 
And  heare  and  sees  thee  all  the  wnila 
SofUy  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

"  *Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumult  in  my  Iveast ; 
For  while  Igased,  in  transport  tossed 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  loioe  was  lost. 
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''  My  booom  gloired :  the  subtle  flamo 
B«t&  quickly  through  my  vital  fmne ; 
0*er  my  dim  eves  a  darkness  hung, 
My  eazB  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

**  In  dewy  damns  my  limbs  were  chilled, 
My  blood  witn  gentle  horror  thrilled ; 
My  feeble  pulse  foigot  to  play, 
I  fidnted,  sunk,  and  died  away.*'— (P.  1Q2.) 

WHfiani  Hamilton's  '*  BraoB  of  Ymtow'*  is  next  presented,  and  we 
cone  to  Allan  Ramsay,  with  lengthy  extracts  from  his  beantifnl  Pas- 
toral "  Xhe  Grentle  Shepherd,"  on  whidi  the  editor  says  little*-too 
fittle ;  for  we  woold  gladly  have  welcomed  a  more  lengthy  critieism 
from  so  genuine  a  lover  of  the  pure  and  beantifuL    He  calls 

'' '  Th£  Gentle  Shepherd/ 
''a  diapter  of  Scottish  still  life ;  and  since  the  pastoral  is  essentially  th^ 
Doetry  of  peace,  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd*  is  the  finest  pastoral  in  the  world. 
No  thunders  *roil  among  these  solitary  crags ;  no  ligntnings  affiight  these 
lasses  among  their  daea  at  Habbie^s  Howe ;  the  air  is  stiU  and  soft ;  the 
plainthra  bleating  of  the  sheep  upon  the  hiUs,  the  echoes  of  the  city  are 
distant  and  fiunUy  heard,  so  that  the  very  sounds  seem  in  unison  and  in 
league  with  silence.    One  thinks  of  Shelley's  Isle  in  the  ^gean  deep : — 

'"  It  is  an  ide  under  the  Ionian  skies, 
BeantiAil  as  the  wredk  of  Paradise ; 
And  for  the  harbours  are  not  safe  and  good; 
The  land  would  haye  remained  a  solitude. 
But  for  some  pastoral  people,  natiye  there, 
Who  ftom  the  Elysian  dear  and  sunny  air 
Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  add. 
Simple  and  gsiierous,  inaooeat  and  bold. 


The  winged  storms,  chanting  their  thunder  psalm 
To  other  lands  leaye  asure  chasms  of  calm 
Orer  this  isle,  or  ween  tliemselves  in  dew, 
Jhom  whence  the  fielos  and  woods  ever  renew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality.'  '* 

"Tetmthe  little  drdeof  ckilm  carved  out  by  the  magician  of  'The 
GoDtls  Shepherd,'  there  is  no  insipidity.  Lust  is  sternly  ezcladed,  but  love 
of  the  porast  and  warmest  kind  there  breathes.  The  parade  of  learning  is 
not  there;  but  strong  common  sense  thinks,  and  robust  and  manW  elo- 
queoce  declaims.  Humour,  too,  is  there,  and  many  have  laughed  at  Mause 
aad  Baoldy.  ....  The  curtain  falls  over  a  group  of  innocent,  guileles^ 
and  happy  hearts.  ....  Well  might  Campbell  say — ^  Like  the  poetry  of 
Taaio  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd*  is  engraven  on  tbe  mem- 
ory of  its  native  country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it 
continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  oi^.the  peasantry  wjiom  it  des- 
Gribes.'"— (P.  110.) 

He  gives  us  an  ezcellefit  sketch  of  Allan  Bamsay ;  and  soon  leads 
us  on  to  the  '^  Imitations"  by  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  (whose  *  Swifi* 
is  capitally  done — surpassing  his  original  in  neatness) ;  and  William 
Oldys,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  Anacreontic,  which 
is  not  easy  to  equal    -  . 
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80N0,  BY  WILLIAM  OLDYS. 
(Oeeasumed  by  a  Fly  Drinking  out  a  Cup  of  Ale.) 
"  Busy  oarioiis,  tfainty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  dnxik  as  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup. 
Ooula'st  thou  sip  ana  sip  it  ap. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may — 
Life  is  short  and  wears  away. 

"  Both  alike  are,  mine  and  thine, 
listening  quick  to  our  decline : 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more. 
Though  repeated  to  threescore ; 
Threescore  summers  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one."— (P.  126.) 

Of  Robert  Lloyd,  the  memoir  and  specimen  are  alike  brief,  bai 
suggestiye,  and  in  harmony.  Henry  Carey's  ''  Sally  in  our  Alley/' 
loses  much  by  being  diyoroed  from  its  own  mosic ;  those  who  have 
heard  Sims  Beeyes  sing  it,  can  comprehend  the  praise  with  which 
Incledon*8  admirers  mentioned  this  simple  loTe-song.  Dayid  Mallet's 
ballad  of «« William  and  Margaret,"  Grainger's  '<Ode  to  Solitode ;"  the 
disputed  poem  of  '*  the  Cuckoo,"  whether  by  Brace  or  Logan ;  Chris- 
topher Smart's  powerful  madhouse-cell  poem,  ''  Dayid,"  precede  the 
notice  of  Chatterton. 

To  Chatterton  thirty  pages  are  devoted,  and  few  will  begrudge 
them,  for  his  grapes  are  of  the  true  yintage.  We  have,  unmuttlated, 
"  The  Bristowe  Tragedy,"  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  that  bying  portrait- 
ure of  a  hero,  the  melodious  song  of  the  minstrel,  "  O  sing  unto  my 
roundelay  1"  and  ^«  The  Story  of  William  Canynge."  These,  with 
the  neat  little  memoir,  would,  of  themselyes,  make  this  a  memorable 
volume  Several  minor  minstrels  follow,  among  whom  is  the  amiable 
poet  '*  John  Scott  of  Ajiwell"— K)ne  of  the  few  sons  of  song  that  have 
sprung  from  those  pious  and  conscientious  followers  of  our  Saviour's 
precepts — ^the  Society  of  Friends.  Mickle's  tender  poem  of  *'  Cum- 
nor  Hall,"— (that  fell  productively  on  the  ear  of  him  who,  in  requital, 
gave  us  ^*  Kenilworth,")  is  to  be  found  here,  and,  likewise.  Glover's 
"Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost,"  Joseph  Warton's  "Ode  to  Fancy," 
Whitehead's  amusing  "Variety,  a  Tale  for  Married  People,"  and 
many  works  by  Logan,  Mason,  Susannah  Blamire  and  others ;  in- 
cluding several  miscellaneous  and  anonymous  pieces,  than  which  few 
deserve  greater  favour  than  "  Careless  Content."  In  Mason's  epi- 
taph on  his  wife,  at  Bristol,  the  following  stanzas  liave  beautiful  sim- 
plicity : — 

....    "  Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  ? 
Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  ? 

Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  strain  divine : 
Even  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm. 

*'  Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee ; 
Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move ; 
And  if  so  fiur,  from  vanity  as  free ; 
As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love ; 
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TM  them,  though  'tis  an  awfiil  thing  to  die, 
(TwM  even  to  thee,)  jet  the  dread  path  once  trod. 

Heaven  lifto  its  everlasting  portals  higli, 
And  bids  '  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  Grod/  '*— (P.  305.) 

''The  Old  Bachelor;  after  the  manner  of  Spenfier,"  is  delightful. 
Near  the  doee  of  the  Tolame,  are  the  Bpecimens  and  memoir  of 
MacpherBon,  whose  name  and  fiune  are  inextricably  connected  with 
Oasian.  We  have  already  lingered  so  long  on  this  volume  that  we 
msj  do  no  more  than  repeat  the  praise,  which  is  so  amply  deserved, 
fortheonostentationand  skill  of  the  editor, — ^and,  in  conclusion,  make 
diis  extract  from  his  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  Ossianic  Poems,  to 
vhich  ten  pages  are  devoted.  After  mentioning  and  proving  the 
admiration  felt  for  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  ''Christopher  North,'' 
Hr  Gilfilian  continues : — 

"The  Scottish  Highlands. 

''Hie  true  way  to  learn  to  appreciate  Ossian's  poetry,  is  not  to  harry,  as 
Macaiilay  seems  to  have  done,  in  a  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Oban,  and 
thence  to  Ballachalish,  and  thence  through  Glencoe,  (mistaking  a  fine  lake 
for*  a  sullen  pool*  on  his  way,  and  ignoring  altogether  its  peculiar  features 
ofgrandeor,)  and  thence  to  Inverness  or  Edinburgh ;  bat  it. is  to  live  for 
Tears— as  Macpherson  did  while  writing  Ossian,  and  Wilson  also  did  to  some 
extent — ^ander  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, — to  wander  through  lonely 
moors  amidst  drenching  mists  and  rain, — ^to  hold  trysts  with  thunder-storms 
on  the  summit  of  savage  hills, — to  bathe  after  nightfall  in  dreary  tarns, — 
to  lie  over  the  ledge  and  dip  one's  fingers  in  the  spray  of  cataracts, — ^to 
ploogfa  a  solitary  path  in  the  heart  of  forests,  and  to  sleep  and  dream  for 
oonrs  amidst  their  sunless  glades, — ^to  meet  on  twilight  hills  the  apparition 
of  the  winter  moon  rising  over  snowy  wastes, — to  descend  by  her  ghastly 
light  precipices  where  the  eagles  are  sleeping, — and  returning  home  to  be 
uonted  by  night  visions  of  mightier  mountains,  wilder  desolations,  and 
giddier  descents  '.experience  somewhat  like  this  is  necessary  to  form  a 
a  true  *  Child  of  the  Mist/  and  to  give  the  full  capacity  for  sharing  in,  or 
tppredating,  the  shadowy,  solitary,  pensive,  and  magnificent  spirit  which 
tabernacles  in  Ossian's  poetry. 

I^^ever,  at  least,  can  we  forget  how,  in  our  boyhood,  while  feeling,  but 
qnite  unable  to  express,  the  emotions  which  were  suggested  by  the  bold 
snapes  of  mountains  resting  against  the  stars,  mirrored  from  below  in  lakes 
and  wild  torrents,  and  quaking  sometimes  in  concert  with  the  quaking 
coach  of  the  half -slumbering  earthquake,  the  poems  of  Ossian  served  to 
give  cor  thoughts  an  expression  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  found 
—how  they  at  once  strengthened  and  consolidated  enthusiasm,  and  are 
now  regarded  with  feelings  which,  wreathed  around  earliest  memories  and 
the  strongest  fibres  of  the  heart,  no  criticism  can  ever  weaken  or  destroy/* 
-(P.  297.) 

We  agree  with  the  accomplished  editor  in  his  admiration,  as  ez-> 
pressed  in  this  volume,  for  Chatterton  and  Ossian.  Neat,  elegant, 
ftnd  correct,  as  are  many  of  the  other  writers  introduced,  these  two 
lift  us  into  a  difierent  region,  one  of  nobler  thought  and  more  ecstatic 
feeling.  Of  the  others,  the  most  pleasing  are,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, those  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  ballad  spirit  revived ; 
M  shewn  in  the  two  fine  songs  on  '*  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  by 
Miss  Elliot  and  Blrs  Cockbum,  and  even  the  lively  ditty  by  Francis 
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Fawkes, — '*  Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug  that  now  foams  with  mild 
Ale."  The  didactic  yerses  are  generally  weariaome,  and  do  not  im- 
prove with  length  or  age.  They  became  '*  aye  the  langer  the  waur 
— ^like  soar  ale  in  Simmer-time," — as  Dayie  Gellatly  expresses  it  in 
Waverley.  Until  the  revival  of  poetry  under  the  new  influences  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  verse-writing  had  been  gradually 
becoming  a  laborious  idleness  and  a  nuisance.  While  the  &ult  of 
the  Bestoration  wits,  had  chidly  been  their  incessant  efforts  to  be 
sparkling  yet  gross,  the  dull  epic-composers,  epistleists,  monodists, 
and  moral-play  concocters  of  the  time,  ^*  when  George  the  Third  was 
king,"  and  for  a  few  reigns  earlier,  had  been  burdens  and  tormentors 
by  their  unvarying  gravity,  their  sleepy  dullness  of  conventionsl 
morality ;  society,  meantime,  not  being  much  better  for  its  affectation 
of  decorum.  Poetry  has  always  shown  the  influences  of  the  age,  and 
there  was  much  to  rejoice  in  the  change  of  taste,  when  the  Black- 
more  school  went  out,  and  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Byroiii  with 
their  richly  dowered  companions,  came  to  their  thrones.  let  of  ths 
bygone  state  of  things,  among  <^  the  Less-known  British  Poets,"  it  is 
fitting  that  we  have  ample  memorial,  and  in  no  more  pleasing  aspect 
can  this  be  shown  to  the  general  public,  than  in  the  volume  to  which 
we  now  wish  success,  and  bid  Farewell. 
Nibgend's  Collbqe,  March  1861.  Kabl. 


M.  ABOUT'S  ''ROME  CONTEMPORAINE/'* 

The  present  state  of  the  political  horizon  of  Europe  is  not  enooor- 
aging.  Old  treaties  have  been  set  aside,  ancient  khigdoms  havs 
fftllen,  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy  has  established  itself  upon 
their  ruins,  and  innumerable  conflicting  claims  and  rival  interests  re- 
main to  be  adjusted  and  determined  before  we  can  rationally  hope 
for  a  solid  and  lasting  peace.  On  all  sides  the  elements  of  change 
and  discord  present  themselves.  Austria  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  the  defence  of  Venice,  the  last  fragment  of  her  Italian  king- 
dom,  is  gradually  draining  her  impoverished  exchequer;  and  the 
dissatisfied  Hungarians,  unappeased  by  the  concesdons  which  have 
recently  been  made  to  them,  may  at  any  moment  appeal  to  srms. 
Graribaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel  have  gone  so  far,  are  so  thoroughly 
pledged  not  to  stop  short  untU  they  have  achieved  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  that  they  can  scarcely  leave  Venice  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Italy ;  but  will  be  forced  by  the  popular  feeling  to  make 
war  upon  Austria  in  order  to  compel  her  to  loosen  her  tenacious  grasp 
on  that  ancient  and  glorious  city.  Then  there  is  France,  wi4  her 
inscrutable  and  unscrupulous  emperor,  who  but  lately  broke  the  power 
of  Austria,  and  proclaimed  his  mission  to  liberate  Italy  from  the  Alps 

^  Rome  Goiitsinporaine,  par  Edmond  Aboot.    Paris,  1861.    Lihrairis  d«  1^' 
«hel  Uvy  Frdret,  Rue  Vivieime,  No.  2  Bis. 
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to  the  Adriatic,  jet  stopped  half  waj ;  and,  in  ezcbange  for  Lom- 
bardj,  which  he  had  enabled  Victor  Emmanuel  to  conquer,  took  from 
him  Nice  and  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  his  race  and  the  nursery  of  his 
best  soldiers.  What  will  he  do  in  the  eyent  of  a  war  between  Aus* 
tria  and  united  Italy  aided  by  a  rising  in  Hungary  t  But  this  is  not 
all ;  for,  to  add  to  the  complication,  there  is  the  famous  Roman  ques* 
tion.  The  Italians  will,  sooner  or  later,  naturally  claim  Rome  as 
tbeir  capital  What  then  will  the  French  dot  Will  they  continue 
to  support  the  Pope,  and  maintain  themselves  at  Rome  and  at  Civita- 
TecdiiA,  where  they  have  immensely  strengthened  the  fortifications  t 
Wm  they  abandon  them,  carry  the  Holy  Father  to  Paris,  and  make 
lum  head  of  the  Grallican  Church  under  the  Emperor  t  Or  will  they 
send  him — as  M.  C.  de  la  Yarenne  has  recently  suggested — ^to  esta- 
blish himself  at  Jerusalem,  to  pray  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  convert 
the  Moslems,  pacify  the  wild  tribes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  recal  the 
beretical  Greeks  into  the  bosom  of  the  only  true  church  t  Perhaps 
this  question  of  the  Papacy  is  the  most  difficult  to  solve  of  all  those 
that  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we  welcome  every  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  even  when  it  is  not  professedly  political, 
but  comes  in  the  shape  of  an  ^tude  Uudrairei  like  M.  About's  "  Borne 
CofUanporame/*  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  ar-> 
tide.  The  author  expressly  cautions  his  readers  against  expecting  a 
political  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the  pontifical  government,  and 
recommends  those  who  wish  for  such  a  book  to  buy  his  former  publi- 
cation  ^'  La  Questian  Romaine"  He  further  tells  them  that  he  has  not 
cbanged  his  opinions,  and  that  what  was  true  then  is  true  now,  but 
that  prudence  forbids  him  to  repeat  it,  in  case  the  magistrates  of  his 
bsppy  country  should  sei^e  *'  Eime  Caniemporcmie''  to  read  it  at  their 
leisure ;  or  should  even  go  the  length  of  committing  the  author  to 
prison  while  cordially  agreeing  with  his  views  upon  the  subject.  So 
much  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France,  under  a  despotism  founded 
on  universal  sufi&age  I 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  this  volume,  the  most  recent  ofiT- 
fipring  of  M.  About's  fertile  pen,  which,  though  not  political,  will  be 
found  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  characterised  by 
tbat  graceful  and  brilliant  style  and  sparkling  wit,  which  have  deser- 
vedly made  him  a  favourite  author  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France. 

En  route  from  Paris  to  Rome,  M.  About  spent  ten  days  at  Marseilles ; 
tad  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  his  book  is  that  in  which 
be  describes  the  appearance,  wealti^  enterprise,  and  rapid  increase  of 
this,  the  greatest  of  the  commercial  cities  of  France ;  whose  popula- 
tion has  risen  from  90,000  in  1815,  to  290,000  at  the  present  day, — 
and  whose  imports  in  1856  amounted  to  £19,000,000,  and  customs 
duties  to  £1,500,000.  From  Marseilles  he  proceeded  to  Civita- 
Veodua  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Messagerie  Imperiale,  a  com- 
pany esUblished  at  Marseilles  so  recently  as  1851,  but  which  has 
alm^  a  a^tal  of  £1,200,000,  and  annually  transports  280^000 
paneogers  and  70,000  tons  of  merchandise.     Arrived  at'  Civita- 
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Vecchia  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  30  hoars,  M.  Aboat  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  Borne,  where  he  took  ap  his  quarters  in  the  French 
Academy,  once  the  Villa  Medicis,  in  a  room  formerly  oocopied  by 
the  great  French  painter  Horace  Vemet.  This  apartment  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect  of  Rome  and  its  environs ;  bat  fine  as  that 
view  is,  it  is  hot  the  shadow  of  what  Rome  once  appeared. 

"  Beautiful  as  Rome  is/^  says  M.  About,  "  such  as  I  see  it  from  my  win- 
dow, I  picture  it  to  myself  far  more  astonishing  as  it  was  1300  years  ago. 
St  Peter  8  was  not  builtj  nor  any  of  those  edifices  which  we  admire  the  most, 
but  antiquity  was  then  vivid  and  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  pillage  of  Alaric.  According  to  a  statistical  account  of 
the  6th  century,  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai  and  cited  by  M.  Ampdre,  the 

freat  city  still  contained  380  broad  and  spacious  streets ;  46,603  houses ; 
7,097  palaces ;  13,052  fountains;  31  theatres  ;  11  amphitheatres  ;  2  capi- 
tols ;  9025  baths ;  5000  common  graves  ;  2091  prisons ;  8  great  gilded  sta- 
tues ;  66  statues  of  ivory ;  3785  statutes  of  bronze ;  82  equestrian  statues 
of  the  same  material ;  and  2  colossi.  If  any  one  considers  these  statistics 
incredible,  it  is  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  Roman  character,  excessive  in 
all  thin£;s,  and  more  exaggerated  in  action  than  even  the  Greeks  in  their 
speech. 

Three  chapters  of  M.  Aboat's  volume  are  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  three  great  classes  of  Roman  society — ^tbe  Plebeians,  the 
Middle  Class,  and  the  Nobility.  In  the  first  dass  are  comprehended 
100,000  of  the  population  of  Rome. 

**  The  gardeners  and  the  vine-dressers  who  cultivate  a  part  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome,  the  workmen,  the  cobblers,  the  house-servants,  the  coach- 
men, the  models,  the  pedlars,  the  honest  vagabonds  who  trust  to  Providence 
or  a  lucky  turn  of  the  lottery  for  a  supper,  compose  the  majority  of  the 
population.  They  exist  tolerably  during  winter  when  foreigners  drop  man- 
na on  the  country;  they  pinch  their  bellies  in  summer.  Many  are  too 
proud,  to  ask  you  for  five  sous ;  none  are  rich  enough  to  refuse  them  if  they 
were  ofiered.  Ignorant  and  envious,  simple  and  subtle,  susceptible  to  ex- 
cess without  much  dignity,  in  general  most  prudent  and  yet  capable  of  the 
most  sanguinary  follies ;  extreme  in  devotion  and  in  hatred ;  easily  moved, 
difficult  to  convince ;  more  open  to  feelings  than  to  ideas ;  habitually  sober, 
terrible  in  drunkenness ;  sincere  in  the  practise  of  the  most  extravagant  de- 
votion, but  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  the  saints  as  with  their  fellow-men ; 
persuaded  that  they  have  little  to  hope  for  on  this  earth,  comforted  ever 
and  anon  by  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  they  live  in  slightly  murmurizi^ 
resignation  under  a  paternal  government  which  gives  them  bread  when  it 
has  It  to  bestow." 

The  great  defect  in  the  social  system  of  Rome,  is  the  want  of  an 
independent  and  respectable  middle  class.  Such  a  class  does  not 
eziat.  Those  who  might  have  constituted  it,  have  been  systemalio- 
ally  degraded  and  ^ept  down  by  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which 
pervades  every  department  of  the  state.  Advocates  and  shopkeepers, 
doctors  and  vettorini,  artists  and  farmers,  are  on  all  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality.  No  layman  can  rise  to  distinction,  for  every  political 
office  of  the  slightest  infiuence  or  importance,  is  carefuUy  reserved 
for  the  predominant  clerical  caste.  That  great  middle  class,  the  very 
marrow  and  leaven  of  modern  society,  is  yet  to  create  at  Rome,  and 
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hr  waot  of  it,  Rome  will  be  the  last  freed  and  regenerated  of  all  the 
great  towns  of  Italy  ; — 

**  The  sole  middle  class/^ — says  M.  About, — "  worthy  of  that  name,  be- 
came they  achieve  fortune  and  independence,  are  the  fanners  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Their  industry  consists  in  fanning  out  an  extensive  domain,  which 
thev  cultivate  at  a  great  outlay  of  human  and  animal  labour  and  of  capital. 
If  the  absence  of  industry  and  commerce  is  remarkable  in  Rome,  agriculture 
b  not  in  the  same  position ;  the  city  is  like  a  gigantic  farm  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  fertile  pliun  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  so  enormously  rich,  that  in 
spite  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  stoppage  of  labour,  in 
ipite  of  the  insufficiency  of  civil  laws,  in  spite  of  the  indolence  of  proprie- 
tors, and  the  deplorable  distribution  of  property,  the  capital  of  catbolicism 
ia  at  present  the  capital  of  grain.  Some  intelligent  men  sprung  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna,  have  saved  some  crowns ; 
their  sons  have  increased  them  in  rural  speculations,  their  grandsons  buy 
cattle,  take  a  farm,  pay  £6000  a  year  to  the  Prince  Borghese,  or  to  some 
other  scion  of  nobility,  and  lay  aside  as  much.  In  the  following  generation 
thej  are  counts,  marquises,  dukes,  princes !  They  buy  the  patrimony,  the 
name,  and  the  ancestors  of  a  great  ruined  family,  if  they  are  ambitious  to 
descend  from  the  heroes  of  Titus  Livius,  and  not  from  the  slaves  of  Gate.** 

There  are  88,320  clergy,  secalar  and  regular,  in  the  Roman  States, 
the  least  of  whom  takes  precedence  of  all  barristers  and  doctors,  and 
and  even  of  colonels,  the  highest  rank  in  the  papal  army.  There  are 
also  8,500  employ^  of  the  papal  government  belonging  to  the  laity 
and  to  the  middle  class.  None  of  these,  however,  occupy  positions 
of  great  emolument  or  political  importance.  All  are  very  poorly  paid, 
and  the  greater  number  are  hangers  on  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
princes.  Most  of  them  have  from  £1  to  X4  per  montii,  and  even 
governors,  and  assistant  governors,  of  towns  who  have  tolerably  exten- 
sive judicial  functions  to  discharge,  receive  only  from  £2,  10s.  to  £5, 
per  month.  They  are  not  so  highly  paid  as  some  of  the  employes  of 
the  Lottery — a  most  flourishing  institution  in  Rome — and  are  driven 
to  all  kinds  of  shifls  to  obtain  a  living ;  so  that  you  may  find  the 
chief  of  the  department  of  the  minister  of  finances,  at  the  same  time 
eking  out  his  scanty  salary,  by  keeping  the  books  of  a  wealthy 
farmer. 

M.  About's  picture  of  the  Roman  nobility,  is  not  a  whit  more  flat- 
tering than  that  which  he  draws  of  the  plebeians  and  the  middle  class. 
They  are  in  general  indolent  and  half  educated,  lliey  neither  hunt, 
shoot,  read,  write,  nor  think ;  but  daily  in  the  afternoon  in  full  dress, 
in  their  carriages,  they  meander  up  and  down  the  Corso  for  two 
mortal  hours,  summer  and  winter ;  the  sole  diversion  consisting  in 
weing  and  being  seen.  The  nobility  are  divided  into  feudal,  nepotic, 
and  financial.  The  first  descended  from  those  great  ancient  families, 
the  rivals  of  the  early  pontiffs,  and  from  whose  ranks  the  popes  were 
often  chosen ;  the  second,  created  by  the  ambition  of  many  of  the 
popes  to  found  a  family ;  and  the  third,  consisting  of  rich  parvenus, 
whose  gold  has  bought  them  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Here  is  M.  About's  summary  of  the  three  classes  of  Roman 
aooiety: — 
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'*  I  would  wbh  here  to  recapitulate  in  few  words,  the  character  of  the  three 
classes  who  live  at  Rome  under  the  domination  of  the  clei^y.  That  popa* 
lation  is  neither  worse  bom,  nor  worse  endowed,  nor  less  worthy  of  recoTer- 
ing  its  independence,  than  the  rest  of  the  Italian  nation.  But  care  has 
been  taken  to  educate  them  otherwise,  and  to  root  out,  as  from  a  well- 
weeded  field,  all  the  liberal  ideas  and  vigorous  feelings  whioh  might  grow 
and  increase  in  their  minds.  That  evil  herb  has  always  sprouted  again, 
thank  God,  but  feebler  and  thinner  than  it  might  be.  The  Roman  nobil- 
ity  are  more  useless,  the  Roman  people  poorer  and  more  ignorant,  the 
middle  class  itself  offers  fewer  resources  at  Rome,  than  in  any  other  city  of 
It^y.  However,  the  middle  class  is  here  the  sole  element  upon  which  we 
can  reckon.  It  must  be  confessed,  besides,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
taken  en  mane^  are  not  decidedly  opposed  to  the  temporal  power.  To-day, 
as  always,  they  have  for  the  popes  an  uncertain,  pettish  friendship,  mingled 
with  discontents  and  passionate  outbreaks.  The  real  advantages  which 
they  derive  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  expenditure  of  the 
court,  and  the  affluence  of  foreigners,  often  counterbalance  in  their  e^es 
the  unpleasantness  of  servitude.  They  cannot  but  feel  themselves  earned 
away  oy  the  Italian  movement,  to  recommence,  at  their  own  peril,  the 
revolution  of  1849 ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  regretted  their 
masters  after  bavins  driven  them  away.  Because  Rome  is  not  only  the 
victim,  she  is  also  the  accomplice  of  the  temporal  power ;  very  different  in 
this  particdar  from  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  so  many  other  cities,  which  have 
defrayed  the  expense  of  despotism  without  sharing  in  its  profits.  I  think 
then,  that  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  however  much  it  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
sired by  some  inhabitants  of  the  cit^,  b  more  necessary  to  the  reoiganixa- 
tion  of  Italy,  than  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans." 

There  are  three  interesting  chapters  in  M.  Aboot*s  volume  on  the 
Ghetto  or  Jews'  quarters,  the  Transtevere,  and  on  what  he  calls  **  Le 
jeu  dea  couteauxy"  (the  game  of  knives,)  or,  in  plain  English,  assassin- 
ation. The  Jews,  though  the  penal  laws  against  them  are  now  re- 
pealed, and  though  they  are  nominally  tolerated  and  protected  bj 
the  government,  are  still  an  oppressed  and  down-trodden  people. 
The  toleration  of  the  state  is  merely  nominal,  and  they  are  sdll  sob* 
jected  to  many  evils.  Their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  a  fact 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  prolific  people  like  the  Jews,  certainly  tells 
against  the  paternal  sway  of  Pius  IX.  In  1842,  under  the  strict 
rule  of  Gregory  XYL,  there  were  12,700  inhabitants  in  the  Ghetto; 
in  1853,  under  the  mild  sway  of  Pius,  there  are  only  9,237. 

"  The  Romman  ecclesiastics,  however,'^  says  M.  About,  "  make  a  great 
difference  between  the  Jews  aud  the  Protestants ;  if  they  rather  despise  the 
former,  they  cherish  a  vigorous  hatred  of  the  latter.  This  is  because  the 
Jews  are  vanquished  foes,  the  Protestants  rebel  subjects.  The  Church  has 
not  forgotten  that  grand  principle  of  Roman  policy  summed  up  by  Vixgil 
in  a  single  line, 

'  To  spare  the  vanquished,  to  overthrow  the  proud.' 

Permit  me  to  give  an  example  in  support  of  ray  assertion.  A  Parisian 
Jew^  who  had  come  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  was  lodged  in 
a  private  house.  Some  days  after  Easter,  he  received  by  mistake  a  visit  of 
one  of  the  priests  charged  with  collecting  the  tickets  oi  confession,  and  of 
notifying  to  justice  whoever  had  violated  the  commandments  of  the  Ofanrch. 
*  Paidon  me,  Sir,*  said  the  Jew,  opening  his  door,  <  I  am  not  a  Chnstun.' 
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'  Perli^,  nr,  yoD  are  a  Latheran/  returned  the  priest  with  more  poUtenese 
than  kiiuiiieas.  *  No  sir,  a  Jew.*  *  Come,'  was  the  answer,  *  tSaaX  is  not 
wbwl.'" 

The  TraoBteTere,  that  qaarter  of  Rome  which  lies  beyond  the  Tiber, 
18  inhabited  by  a  proud,  choleric,  quarrelsome  population,  boasting 
of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans,  despising  the  dwellers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  particularly  addicted  to  carrying  about 
the  prohibited  knife.  During  an  evening  which  M.  About  spent 
among  them,  he  was  almost  the  witness  of  one  murder,  and  saw  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  qoarrel  which  led  to  it.  Assassination,  indeed, 
is  viewed  as  a  comparatively  venial  crime  in  Rome,  as  &r  less  dis- 
gTBoeful,  for  instance,  than  theft ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
Msassmations  committed  have  their  origin  in  an  attempt  at  robbery. 
On  an  average,  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  assassinations 
annoally  take  place  in  the  city  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  practice  of 
carrying  knives,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  fair  and  rapid  admini- 
•tmdon  of  justice  without  respect  to  persons  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  neglect  and  delay  of  the  government  to  strike  terror  into  the  mur- 
derers by  prompt  and  severe  executions. 

Tlie  encouragement  and  patronage  of  gambling  by  means  of  (he 
lottery,  and  the  obtaining  a  net  annual  revenue  of  £60,000,  by  the 
protection  of  vice,  are  certainly  curious  features  in  the  government  of 
the  pretended  descendants  of  St  Peter,  one  of  whom — Clement  the 
12th — introduced  the  lottery  about  120  years  ago  into  the  Roman 
States.  The  following  is  M.  About's  statement  of  its  mode  of  oper- 
ation, and  of  the  universal  passion  for  it  among  the  Romans  : — 

'*Yoa  would  perhaps  be  pleased  were  I  to  sum  np  in  a  few  words  the 
theory  of  this  game  which  archaeologists  alone  understand  in  France.  On 
Sfttmnay,  at  mid-day,  before  the  minister  of  finance,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ucembled  people,  a  commission  presided  over  by  the  representative  of  the 
prelate-minister  of  finance,  draws  out  5  numbers  from  a  wheel  which  con- 
tAim  90.  Among  the  eager  gamblers  who  assist  at  the  drawing  one  has 
played  the  timpU  eatract;  that  is  to  say,  has  betted  against  the  government 
that  rach  a  number  will  be  drawn  among  the  ^ve ;  if  his  number  is  drawn 
Iteeains  13  or  14  times  the  amount  of  his  stake.  Another  has  plaved  the 
Wbe;  or  has  chosen  two  numbers,  and  has  betted  that  they  will  both  be 
^WD-from  the  wheel.  A  third  has  pkyed  the  feme  by  choosing  three  num- 
ber!; if  he  is  successful,  he  wins  more  than  5000  times  his  stake.  I  spare 
TOO  the  other  combinations,  such  as  the  first  extract^  the  fjsed  arnhe  and  teme. 
Be  utisfied  with  knowine  this ;  a  man  who  could  tell  beforehand  three  of  the 
fivenoinhers  that  will  be  drawn  next  Saturday  night,  might  gain  100,000  francs 
for  a  shiflHle  lonis.  This  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  maximum  of  the  possible 
gains.  The  bank  does  not  play  the  great  game ;  the  qucUeme  and  the  qttine 
ire  uiknown.  This  premised,  all  mv  Romans  torture  theur  minds  to  divine 
the  nambers  which  will  emerge,  tip  to  Thursday  evening  at  midnight, 
thej  rack  their  brains,  eidiaust  themselves  in  cabaustic  combinations,  ask 
coimael  of  their  friends,  and  entreat  inspiration  from  on  high.  Some  inter- 
roate  the  drawing  of  preceding  years ;  such  and  such  numoers  have  gener- 
^  appeared  together ;  it  is  more  than  six  months  since  they  have  been 
uo,  they  will  come  forth  1  Others  seek  their  ideas  upon  the  walls  of  the 
city;  at  each  step,  they  find  temes  ready  made,  sketchsd  by  some  amateur. 
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Several  go  through  a  nine  days'  devotion  in  order  to  decide  the  numbers 
that  will  appear.  He  who  Has  had  the  happiness  to  dream  dog  or  eat, 
hastens  to  consult  the  ^BooA;  of  Dreams^  wherein  all  visions  have  conrespond- 
ing  numbers.  The  great,  the  sole,  the  inseparable  idea  of  all  the  Bomans 
of  both  sexes,  is  the  pursuit  of  good  numbers." 

Mr  Seymour  and  many  other  travellers  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  Mariolatry  of  the  Italians,  and  their  testimony  is  supported  by  that 
of  M.  About,  who  .takes  notice  of  the  subject  in  his  entertaining 
chapter  on  the  lottery : — 

'*  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  they  say,  he  will  soon  go  to  see  the  Mad- 
onna. All  the  sick  persons  who  die  are  the  victims  of  that  ass  of  a  doctor; 
all  those  who  recover  are  indebted  for  their  recovery  solely  to  the  Madonna. 
They  quarrel  about  the  price  of  doctors'  visits,  but  they  do  not  grudge  the 
wax  candles  for  the  Madonna  of  St  Augustin.  It  is  the  most  venerated  of 
all  those  to  whom  the  Romans  pray.  All  the  pillars  of  her  church  are 
tapestried  with  votive  offerings  in  gold  and  silver ;  she  has  jewel-caskets 
which  a  queen  might  envy.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  great  lady  having  made 
her  an  offering  of  all  her  diamonds  without  consulting  her  husband ;  the 
husband  complained  to  the  Pope.  The  ouestion  was  of  nothing  less  than 
the  possession  of  a  fortune.  The  Pope  authorised  the  complainer  to  reclaim 
his  diamonds,  but  under  the  express  condition  that  he  would  go  to  find  them 
himself,  on  Sunday,  at  the  time  when  the  congregation  issue  out  from  the 
mass.  The  diamonds  are  still  there.  The  Madonna  of  Saint  Augustin  hu 
a  bronze  font  literally  devoured  by  the  kisses  of  the  crowd ;  it  requires  to 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time." 

The  fine  arts,  the  drama,  and  literature,  are  in  a  state  of  decadence  in 
"  modern  Home.  The  most  flourishing  establishments  devoted  to  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  are  those  in  which  copies  are  supplied  to  all  Europe 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Art  has 
become  degenerate  and  mechanical ;  and  if  there  are  still  some  great 
native  artists  in  Rome,  it  is  in  spite  of  imperfect  education  and  degraded 
social  position.  The  Romans  have  always  been  famous  as  jewellers ; 
and  there  is  at  present  a  young  and  learned  artist  named  Castellani, 
who  rivals  the  skill  of  the  Pichlers,  Natali,  and  other  great  names  of 
former  days,  in  cutting  and  setting  modem  gems. 

Most  odier  nations  of  Europe  are  proud  of  their  flag  and  of  their 
soldiers,  and  the  profession  of  arms  is  respectable  and  respected.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  in  Rome.  Promotion  is  got  by  the 
favour  of  the  prelacy ;  and  good  conduct  and  long  services  are  entire- 
ly overlooked.  The  poorest  monk  takes  precedence  of  a  colonel ;  and 
— to  use  the  strong  Uuiguage  of  M.  About — livery  is  more  respectable 
than  uniform.  The  army  is  laical,  and,  like  everything  laical  in  Rome, 
it  is  systematically  degraded  and  looked  down  upon.  There  is  indeed 
a  school  of  cadets,  for  the  instruction  of  ofiScers ;  but  it  is  anything 
but  an  aristocratic  institntion.  Most  of  the  cadets  are  the  sons  H 
small  shopkeepers,  and  no  Roman  noble  would  dream  for  a  siagte 
moment  of  sending  his  son  to  that  establishment.  The  education  re- 
ceived by  the  cadets  is  of  a  very  imperfect  character,  and  the  chaplain 
of  the  army  has  the  principal  control  of  the  school.  M.  About  relates 
the  following  story  with  regard  to  it : — 
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"  lo  1858,  General  de  Goyon  was  pleased  to  inspect  in  person  the  school 
of  cadets.  He  ascertained  that  some  of  the  pupils  were  incapable  of  doincr 
A  sam  in  division.  The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  eadsted 
only  in  the  programme.  The  professor  of  history,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  of  his  course,  was  still  entangled  in  the  4th  or  5th  day  of  the  crea- 
tion of  (the  world.  The  programme  made  not  the  slightest  mention  of 
modem  history.  The  house  was  badly  furnished  and  kept,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder.  The  vessels  for  holy  water  placed  beside  the  bolster  of  each 
pnpil  were  empty.  Count  de  Goyon  turned  towards  one  of  the  employes, 
snd  asked  him  jestingly,  "  What  sir  I  not  even  holy  water  ?"  To  which 
the  poor  man  aimply  answered  :  *  Excellency,  they  are  making  a  fresh 
wpply.*" 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Government,"  M.  About  frankly  admits 
that  he  does  not  speak  out,  and  refers  those,  who  wish  to  see  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  it  at  full  length  and  without  disguise,  to  his  volume  on 
"The  Roman  Question/'  now  a  prohibited  book  in  France.  How- 
ever,  he  gives  his  readers  in  this  chapter,  a  full  description  of  the 
papal  government  in  the  words  of  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  temporal 
powerof  the  Popes ;  and  no  free  protestant  could  wish  a  keener  satire, 
or  a  stronger  condemnation  of  that  most  infamous  of  European  go- 
vernments, than  what  is  contained  in  this  eulogy  by  one  of  its  keenest 
partisans.  Popular  representation  is,  of  course,  a  mere  farce  in  the 
Papal  States. 

"The  Papal  Government,"  says  M.  About,  "  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  its  protectors  and  its  subjects,  has  instituted  a  sort  of  representative  re- 
gime. The  holy  father  nominates  communal  electors,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  naming,  in  each  city,  a  municipal  council.  But,  in  order  to  spars 
them  the  trouble  of  choice,  he  himself  undertakes  the  nomination  of  ths 
council.  The  municipal  councils  thus  formed,  present  to  the  holy  father 
s  list,  from  which  he  himself  selects  the  members  of  the  provincial  councils. 
The  provincial  councils,  in  their  turn,  present  to  the  sovereign  a  list  from 
vrhich  his  holiness  chooses  the  members  of  the  ConncU  of  Finance.  The 
Pope  adds  to  that  council  formed  by  himself,  some  prelates  of  his  own  choice. 
The  council  of  Finance  is  intended  to  give  its  advice  upon  all  questions  that 
concern  the  treasury.  Instituted  in  1849,  it  entered  on  its  functions  in  1853. 
It  gives  its  advice,  and  not  the  slightest  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  mayor 
bears  the  name  of  Senator  at  Home,  of  Gonfalonier  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
of  Prior  in  the  villages.  But  Senator,  Gonfalonier,  or  Prior,  he  is  merely  a 
passive  instrument  m  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  holy 
father  can  suspend  indefinitely,  by  his  chirografo  sovrano  (sovereign  rescript)^ 
the  execution  of  a  regular  judical  sentence,  even  in  civil  matters.  T  do  not 
think  that  any  other  European  sovereign  exercises  such  absolute  authority 
over  the  law.  We  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Pope 
reigns  and  governs." 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  partial  and  inefficient  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  in  Rome,  where  political  offences  are  more 
severely  punished  than  assassination,  and  blasphemy  against  the 
Madonna  is  a  crime  of  a  deeper  die  than  matricide.  M.  About  tells 
ns  of  two  men  who  had  been  brought  before  the  courts,  the  one  for 
having  uttered  an  imprecation  against  the  Virgin,  the  other  for  having 
poi<M)ned  his  mother.  Both  were  sentenced  to  the  galleys  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  sinner  against  the  Madonna  for  several  years  longef 
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than  the  matricide.  At  the  convict  prison  at  Givita  Vecchia,  M. 
Aboat  saw  and  conversed  with  the  famous  brigand  chief  Gasperone, 
who  is  living  there  very  much  at  his  ease,  not  even  obh'ged  to  wear 
the  ordinary  prison  dress,  surrounded  bj  a  little  court  of  his  former 
associates,  and  very  much  admired  even  by  the  gens  d'armes  who  guard 
him.  Yet  this  monster  has  committed,  in  the  course  of  his  ill-spent 
life,  no  fewer  than  127  murders  with  his  own  hand,  of  which  he 
offered  M.  About  a  manuscript  list. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  M. 
About,  in  his  volume  on  the  Roman  Question,  and  in  the  work  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  constitutional  government,  by  exposing  the  enormous  and 
hopeless  abuses  of  the  papacy.  Many  illustrious  Italians — such  as 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Savonarola,  and  Machiavelli — ^long  ago  denounced 
it  as  the  curse  of  Italy ;  and  it  is  now  more  then  300  years  since  the 
great  Imightly  reformer  Ulrich  von  Htttten  lashed  its  rottenness  and 
corruption  in  that  cutting  satire  the  Trias  Romana.  But  all  alike  in 
in  vain  ;  the  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  for  cure.  The  evils  of 
these  old  days  and  of  our  own  times  are  essential  to  the  system ;  not 
mere  accidents  which  may  be  corrected  or  removed.  Tou  may  abol- 
ish the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  you  cannot  reform  it.  As  long 
as  you  maintain  it,  and  its  consequences,  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
clerical  caste  and  the  degradation  of  the  laity,  there  will  no  improv- 
ment.  Two  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  papal  government,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  between  the  Appenines  and  the  Adriatic,  are  now 
happily  united  under  the  constitutional  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
But  a  million  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  mountains,  are  still 
enduring  the  spiritual  and  political  yoke  of  the  most  incorrigible  of  all 
despotisms.  When  they  will  acquire  and  enjoy  the  rights  now  happily 
possessed  by  their  former  fellow -subjects,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fore- 
tel ;  but  that  Rome  can  much  longer  remain  the  plague-spot  of  Europe, 
and  the  disgrace  of  enfranchised  and  regenerated  Italy,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe ;  though  we  must  confess  that  it  is  far  easier  to  enlai^ 
upon  the  hard  lot  of  her  citizens,  and  to  wish  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  papal  yoke  and  the  French  occupation,  than  to  point  out  a 
way  by  which  Uiat  deliverance  may  be  effectually  accomplished  and 
secured. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

How  ARE  OUR  ScomsH  Artists  GsmKO  ok  I 

AccoRDiNa  to  use  and  wont,  we  purpose  briefly  to  examine  the  chief 
works  of  the  annual  Exhibition  of  our  Academy,  and  enquire  into  the 
progress  which  Art  is  making  among  us.  This  enquiry  all  Art  critics 
should  propose  to  themselves  as  the  end  of  their  writing;  and  by  a 
rigorous  examination  of  the  works  exhibited,  endeavour  to  answer  it ; 
refusing  credit  where  none  is  due,  let  the  workman  be  who  he  may ; 
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and  from  careful  surrey  and  comparison  with  the  doings  of  former 
years,  pronounce  firmly  on  the  question,  whether  the  professors  of 
Scottish  Art  are  sustaining  their  reputation,  and  keeping  step  with  their 
brethren  elsewhere.  A  critic  who  only  seeks  to  please  his  readers 
bj  dvrelling  on  the  merits  of  certain  pieces,  and  describing  their  beau- 
ties, foregoes  his  functions.  It  is  true,  however,  that  if  he  were  not 
to  give  some  proof  of  his  feeling  for  fine  Art,  and  were  at  once  ex 
cathedra  to  pronounce  a  judgment  without  distinctly  recapitulating  the 
e?ideiice  on  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  too  wise  by  half,  and  laughed  at  as  Sir  Oracle  usually 
deserves  to  be.  There  is  no  more  offensive  kind  of  Art-criticism 
thin  that  of  the  half-educated  smatterer  who  is  constantly  striving  to 
impress  us  with  belief  in  his  stores  of  knowledge ;  who  writes  in  a 
sldDg  lingo  quite  out  of  &shion  among  other  than  low-bom  daubers, 
makes  allusions  to  pictures,  painters,  and  styles  of  painting  in  remote 
ages,  as  if  all  the  secrets  of  Art  history  from  the  days  of  Polygnotus 
downwards,  were  rather  too  familiarly  known  to  him  ;  propounds  the- 
ories of  colour,  and  so  forth,  with  a  confidence  which  only  his  gross 
ignorance  excuses,  and  passes  sentence  in  an  easy  picktooth  way  on 
the  works  of  men  who  are  as  far  beyond  his  appreciation  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  are  above  the  lamps  of  the  street.  This  kind  of  critic  is 
happily  rare  in  Edinburgh.  The  newspaper  writers  who  review  the 
Exhibition,  discharge  their  duty  for  the  most  part  with  ability  and 
discretion.  Their  work  bears  mark?  of  care  and  painstaking,  and  is, 
we  believe,  very  conscientiously  gone  about.  Nor  is  it  quite  easy 
work,  to  do  it  well.  Once  or  twice  in  our  time  we  have  heard  an 
artist  declare  himself  regardless  of  what  the  Press  said  against  him, 
but  never  any  man,  caring  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  society  at  all, 
said  so  truthfully.  One  so  confident  of  his  own  powers,  as  to  swagger 
about  his  independence,  is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  grief. 
These  critics  may  err  on  general  principles,  and  do  mischief,  as  when 
they  imbibe  some  heresy,  and  throw  over-board  common  sense,  that 
they  may  stick  by  a  theory.  They  may  be  malicious,  and  show  it, 
bat  this  very  rarely,  for  the  credit  of  the  organ  in  which  they  state 
their  opinions  is  concerned,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  restraining 
mfluence  in  almost  all  cases,  were  there  not  prevalent  a  gentlemanly 
feeling  and  a  conscientious  knowledge  that  they  have  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  a  privilege,  moreover,  which  it  would  be  unjust 
and  sometimes  cruel  to  abuse.  Some  of  these  writers,  highly  accom- 
plished, well  qualified  for  their  delicate  duties,  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere ;  and  this  much  we  have 
bid,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  on  their  behalf,  because  we  have  observed, 
in  a  recent  pamphlet  published  in  Edinburgh,  an  insinuation  to  the 
effect  that  the  newspaper  is  scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  expect 
P^ectly  candid  criticism  on  an  Art  Exhibition  like  our  own.  The 
pamphlet  referred  to  was  first  advertised  as  by  a  certain  Ikonoklast, 
tmder  which  nam  de  plume,  a  writer  last  year  in  a  similar  publication, 
by  a  fierce  onslaught  on  several  of  our  Scotch  artists,  created  a  sensa- 
tion.   But  the  real  Simon  Pure  very  naturally  objected  to  the  pirati- 
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csvl  use  of  his  name,  and  bereft  of  what  advantage  that  might  have 
given  it,  this  pamphlet  was  reduced  in  momentum  and  power  of  doing 
damage  from  a  bombshell  to  a  phizzing  halfpenny  cracker.  Its  author 
puts  forth  the  assumption  that  he,  a  full-fledged  shilling  pamphleteer, 
must  be  supposed  a  more  competent  and  candid  judge  than  the  news- 
paper reviewer,  who  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  always  some  poor  soul 
tongue-tied  and  pen-tied.  We  have  indicated  reasons  against  such 
an  assumption,  but  how,  after  all,  stands  the  matter  between  the  news- 
paper man  and  the  anonymous  pamphleteer?  The  newspaper  or 
magazine  writer  is  in  some  sort  responsible,  the  organ  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  is  so  directly.  He  is  anonymous  no  doubt,  but  he 
is  a  contemptible  person  indeed,  who  under  that  shield  would  write 
what  he  would  be  ashamed  anywhere  to  avow  or  defend.  The 
pamphlet  again  is  the  medium  through  which  the  conceited  ignora- 
mus, or  the  foolish  enthusiast  inflicts  his  opinicMis  and  theories  on 
the  world — to  the  advantage  of  the  trunk-makers  and  the  butter 
merchants  chiefly,  to  whom  no  doubt  the  production  in  question  has 
been  already  consigned  at  a  penny  per  lb. ;  and  the  pamphlet  has 
ever  been  the  weapon  of  the  libeller  and  the  literary  assassin.  The 
parade  of  conscientiousness,  and  the  milk  and  water  sentiment — Rus- 
kinism  without  strength  or  flavour — ^in  which  the  writer  indulges,  are 
hardly  consistent  with  that  preliminary  dodge,  the  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  an  abler  man's  name.  And  so  we  leave  this  pamphleteer, 
recommending  him  in  his  next  publication  to  write  in  good  Saxon 
English,  to  forbear  garnishing  his  discourse  with  scraps  of  queer  LaUn, 
and  to  revise  some  of  his  opinions  on  Art  before  again  afflicting  the 
public,  as  for  instance  his  opinion  that  Linnell  is  far  superior  gener- 
ally to  Gainsborough,  even  to  Turner  in  some  things,  and  equal  to 
Rubens  in  colour. 

The  Art'  Union  Journal  notices  our  Exhibition  in  such  extremely 
learned  and  tasteful  style  as  we  would  expect  to  find  adopted  by  the 
learned  and  tasteful  person  who  this  year  held  the  office  of  Peid^sni- 
ffian  ambassador  to  the  North.  From  his  critical  opinions  when  they 
appear  candidly  given  we  do  not  greatly  dissent,  though  we  do  so  in 
regard  to  Horatio  MaccuUoch,  towards  whom  the  ambassador  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  bear  an  ancient  grudge.  His  affectation  of  superior 
knowledge  is  nauseating,  and  he  ambitiously  broaches  a  speculation  ss 
to  colour  which,  we  fear,  we  must  term  absurd.  To  ask  how  the  Scotch 
school  of  Artists  acquired  their  peculiar  tone  of  colour,  (by  the  bye 
what  is  it  t)  is  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  why  the  summer  sky  is  bloe. 
Sky  and  atmosphere  we  rather  think  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  de- 
termining the  general  tone,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  local  colours, 
in  which  the  particular  school  of  any  country  paints.  That  Velasques^ 
to  whom  the  critic  attributes  a  commanding  influence  on  the  artists  of 
ScoUand,  has  more  potency  as  an  example  here  in  regard  to  colour, 
than  Titian,  Giorgione  or  any  other  great  Master,  we  do  not  believe. 
To  all  time  indeed,  the  mighty  Spaniard  will  be  a  model  for  the  por- 
trait painter  in  respect  of  breadth,  force,  grace  of  attitude ;  and  Bae- 
bum,  who  studied  him  reverently,  transmits  in  many  of  lus  chief 
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vorks  a  reflection^  and  not  a  feeble  one,  of  these  qualities.  But  take 
BO  artist  who  has  studied  Velasquez  on  the  spot,  though  moreespeciall^y, 
perhaps,  Murillo,  and  paints  on  the  spot  also  from  the  same  class  of 
wjbjects,  and  almost  avowedly  after  the  manner  of  the  latter — Mr 
John  Philip.  Are  that  distinguished  painter's  works  not  for  ever 
separate  and  distinct  in  tone  from  the  works  of  English  Painters,  and 
can  we  ever  believe  that  that  tone  will  become  the  natural  one  ia 
depiction  of  English  scenes  and  English  subjects  ?  An  artist  must 
everywhere  paint  literallj  according  to  his  lights.  To  our  grey  un- 
certain skies  in  Scotland  we  owe  the  solid  and,  so  to  speak,  unbrilliant 
tone  of  our  pictures.  Titian  on  the  shores  of  the  bright  Adriatic,  be- 
Beath  skies  of  unclouded  loveliness  where  nature  is  still  '4ike  a  living 
rooiance,''  painted  as  an  Italian  of  his  supreme  ability  was  inspired 
by  every  natural  influence  to  paint ;  Rubens  in  a  more  northern  clime 
painted  in  the  style  of  gay  magnificence  which  he  acquired  in  Italy. 
And  so  it  will  be  that  an  artist  who  has  studied  in  other  countries  of 
brighter  atmospheres  than  this,  will  sometimes  preserve  the  recollec- 
tiona,  and  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  his  works  here  in  the  north  the 
gay  and  luminous  colours  of  the  south.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
definable  as  general  tone  in  Scotland,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  thing  definable,  that  is  induced,  not  by  piunting 
after  this  old  master  or  the  other,  but  is  ruled  by  the  natural,  physical, 
nimbular,  meteorological  circumstances  under  which  our  native  artists 
work. 

The  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition  are  quite  as  numerous  as  in 
former  years ;  the  works  in  marble  are  also  numerous  and  much  be- 
yond average  merit  on  the  whole.  Regret  has  been  very  justly  ex- 
pressed that  our  young  landscape  painters  seem  too  exclusively  to  be 
devoting  themselves  to  the  painting  of  '*  bits," — studies  from  nature 
execated  with  exceeding  care  and  success  so  far  as  they  go,  but  with- 
out any  human  interest  in  them,  nothing  that  touches  the  heart,  which 
the  true  picture  always  does,  and  little  better  than  photographs  col- 
oured. We  find  some  happy  remarks  on  this  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  useful  little  work  by  Messrs  Gullick  and  Timbs, 
entitled  "  Painting  popularly  explained,"  (Kent  &  Co.,  1859.).  "  The 
eje,"  it  is  said,  ^*  has  its  own  poetry,  and  the  faithful  rendering  of  the 
simplest  object  in  nature  has  a  special  value  and  beauty  that  touch 
some  of  the  pleasantest  chords  of  our  being.  Still  we  must  unhesitat- 
ingly give  the  preference  to  those  works  in  which  we  have  not  only 
the  inherent  and  intrinsic  poetry  of  Art,  but  also  subject  and  incident 
conveying  thought,  expression,  and  sentiment."  Art  has  its  own 
poetry  certainly.  Take,  for  example,  a  fine  marble  bust ;  anybody 
can  see  it  is  beautiful,  for  it  appeals  to  the  poetry  of  the  general  eye. 
But  let  it  be  the  portrait  memorial  of  some  departed  friend  of  our  own, 
and  it  appeals  with  resistless  charm  to  our  individual  heart.  The 
landscape  painter  appeals,  or  should  appeal,  to  the  general  heart,  to 
universal  sympathies,  and  must  touch  our  common  feeling.  In  the 
caae,  for  instance,  of  a  bit  of  wooding,  the  introduction  of  a  pleasant 
group  of  children  makes  a  picture  of  what  were  else  a  lifeless  study. 
Observe  how  in  these  two  exquisite  landscapes  by  Mr  Linnell  in  tl^j 
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present  ExhibiUon,  that  well-skilled  veteran  adds  immenselj  to  the 
charm  of  each  bj  the  uitroduction  of  his  figures.  AU  this  surelj  is 
too  plain  to  require  being  insisted  on.  The  remedy  for  this  mischie* 
Tous  evil  of  bit  painting  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  themselves.  Let 
them  discountenance  by  simply  not  buying  these  studies.  They  should 
be  kept  at  home  to  be  manu&ctured  into  finished  pictures.  Pictures 
they  are  not,  any  more  than  a  violin  is  a  violin  until  it  has  received 
its  strings. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  in  looking  at  the  different  classes  of  land- 
scape paintings  in  the  rooms,  how  various  are  the  accesses  to  our 
admiration  which  the  great  artists,  each  in  his  own  way,  possess  com- 
mandingly.  Here  is  linnell  who,  in  his  two  pictures,  '*  Spring''  and 
**  Autumn/'  gives  us  transcripts  of  woody  scenes  in  his  particular  tone 
of  colour,  which  fill  every  lover  of  nature  with  unmixed  delight,  a 
feeling  of  calm  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  such  as  we  experience  in 
company  of  an  old  fast  friend,  or  as  possess  us  listening  to  some 
sofUy  chaunted  ballad  of  the  ancient  times  of  England,  '*  when  the 
poor  man  loved  the  great,  and  the  rich  man  loved  the  State,"  as  one 
feels-— oh,  pardon  the  simile  our  Nephalistic  friend  I — when  he  is  half 
tiirough  a  botUe  of  venerable  port — from  thai  bin — with  an  aroma 
such  as  Piesse  and  Lubin,  Perfumers  in  chief  to  Her  Majesty,  never, 
with  all  subtiest  essences,  may  hope  to  rival.  Here  again  is  our  own 
dear  MaccuUoch,  with  a  scene  from  our  own  mountains,  which  ren- 
ders blended  effect  of  repose  like  a  dream  in  the  evening  stillness  of 
a  serene  Highland  loch— darkly  mysterious  lights  and  nooks  along 
its  margin,  ^e  thoughtful  memories  of  a  thousand  years  in  its  deep 
bosom, — and  the  majesty  of  aerial  motion  in  the  vast  masses  of  lumin- 
ous mist  slowly  uplifting,  proudly  withdrawing,  from  about  the  iron 
foreheads  of  the  dumb  unsmiling  eternal-like  mountains.  Something 
of  awe  mingles  with  our  admiration  when  the  scene  has  fairly  won  us 
to  confess  its  magnificence.  The  picture  is  a  noble  embodiment  of 
reposeful  power.  But  again,  here  is  Mr  Harvey  with  a  work  which 
moves  our  heart  like  the  voice  of  psalms  in  a  solitary  place.  His 
picture  of  Glendhu  has  a  feeling  in  it  absolutely  Sabbatical  Perpe- 
tual peace  is  on  these  bare  grey  hills ;  and  the  rivulet  with  its  Utde 
song  of  for  ever  and  for  ever,  noiakes  *'  sound  like  rilence :"  the  bleat  of 
scattered  sheep,  the  bravura  of  the  curfew,  the  eery  sugh  of  the  wind  at 
night,  break  not  but  deepen  the  sleep  that  is  among  'Uhese  lonely  hills." 

We  have  thus,  by  three  great  artists,  three  different  kinds  of  appeal 
made  to  us;  by  Llnnell,  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  rich  beauty, and  hearty 
satisfying  fhlness  of  nature :  by  MaccuUoch,  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
g^d,  sUent,  magnanimity  of  nature :  by  Harvey,  to  our  love  of  the 
simple,  the  peaceful,  and  the  pure.  But  it  is  scarcely  needful  here 
to  pursue  any  lengthened  argument  as  to  the  moral  uses  of  pictures ; 
and  in  the  brief  space  remuning  to  us,  we  must  try  to  examiue, 
aa  we  proposed,  some  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Exhibition. 

Of  En^h  contributions  we  have  already  mentioned  the  two  pic- 
tures by,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  living  artist  of  England,  Ur 
Llnnell.  These  paintings,  very  characteristic  in  touch  and  in  coloar, 
wholly  want  the  wooliness,  which  is  a  fi^equent  complaint  against 
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him.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  why  the  **  Spring^  diflfen  so  little 
in  tone  firom  the  '*  Aatumn,"  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  week  or 
80,  during  which  the  buds  are  anbroken  on  the  branches,  and  this  is 
the  intermediate  phase  of  nature  the  artist  has  chosen  to  depict  Mr 
Creswick's  large  landscape  of  Morecambe  Bay,  is  not  one  of  his  finest 
works,  but,  notwithstanding  some  bad  treatment  it  has  undergone, 
the  picture  has  a  fine  clear  efiect  as  of  the  summer  day.  Mr  Andsell 
has  added  some  sheep  to  the  foreground,  and  Mr  Philip  has  painted 
into  the  middle  distance  the  figure  of  a  girl  very  happily,  but  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  has  done  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  woric, 
which  wants  effectiveness  after  alL  Mr  Hook's  '*  Pastoral**  is  painted 
with  solidity  and  care,  and  the  natural  truth  of  the  landscape  com- 
mends itself  at  once ;  but  the  sky  is  bilious-looking  in  part ;  and  the 
somewhat  mawkish  conception  of  the  whole  piece  is  to  be  r^^tted. 
Eclogues  are  scarcely  paintable  to  be  endurable  in  these  days  d 
Bascular  Christianity  dominant.  Mr  Maclise's  *'  Poet's  Wife"  is  a 
darling.  We  scarcely  recollect  a  pleasanter  portrait  than  this,  of  a 
fine  woman,  having  been  painted  for  many  years,  here  or  in  Eng- 
land. Her  husband,  who  is  dreamily  holding  a  volume  in  his  hands, 
and  addressing  her  in  some  verse  of  Moore's,  appropriate  to  her  task 
of  cutting  a  fiower  for  his  study  probably,  is  a  good-looking,  well- 
natured  like  gentleman,  but  both  figures  are  deficient  in  vivacity. 
The  work  is  hard  too,  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  Mr  Maclise's  pictures  are, 
and  jet,  in  regard  of  sweetness  as  a  composition,  and  masterly  finish 
of  detail,  a  more  charming  picture  than  this  we  very  rarely  see.  Mr 
J.  C.  HorBle/s  ^  Showing  a  Preference,"  is  amusing  and  very  skil- 
fiiliy  painted.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  a  story  could  be  better  told 
on  canvas,  than  it  is  told  here.  Colour  and  drawing  of  the  figures, 
and  natural  rendering  of  the  hot  autumnal  day,  are  all  most  capital. 
These  are  not  all,  but  the  principal  works  from  England,  and  fine 
they  are.  LinneU  is  not  quite  Rubens,  but  he  is  wonderful  in  colour, 
I^ke  Gainsborough  he  is  ^' deep-thoughted,  solemn,"  often  both  in 
subject  and  treatment.  Remembering  always  that,  to  study  a  style  of 
painting,  and  to  imitate  it,  are  two  very  different  things,  the  young 
artist  does  well  to  muse  long  and  oflen  over  such  works  as  '*  Spring*^ 
and  ^  Autumn."  Harmony  and  depth  may  be  learned  of  them.  The 
Qnafiected  feeling  of  Mr  Creswick  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  nam- 
by  pambyism  of  Mr  Hook.  The  latter's  picture  is  a  conceit.  But 
Mr  Hook  is  in  a  transition  state  between  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the 
commonsense  style.  When  he  cuts  for  ever  such  afiectations,  with 
his  good  eye  for  nature,  his  careful  studiousness,  his  excellent  know- 
ledge of  material,  he  will  be  a  foremost  landscapist,  and  meantime 
there  is  very  much  in  this  work  deserving  of  admiration.  From  Mr 
Madise's  picture,  at  least  elegance  in  choice  and  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject, and  delicacy  of  detail  may  be  learned,  and  Mr  Horsley's  dashing 
^kness  and  grace  deserve  admiration  by  Uie  young  painter.  But  the 
iDoet  valuable  i^actical  lessons,  perhaps,  by  a  foreigner,  are  those  in 
colour  by  Bothwell,  whose  «*Calista'*  is  very  exquisite  in  this  respect, 
absolutely  Venetian  in  flesh  tint.     His  carnation  study  is  almost 
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equally  fine.  In  different  style,  though,  to  the  portrait  pahiter,  an 
admirable  study  also,  is  the  same  artist's  likeness  of  Sir  Wm,  Beechy, 
which  has  many  virtues  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  line  of  Art  Mr 
Rothwell  is  still  alive,  of  course,  and  we  wonder  how  he  paints  now! 
Something  has  marred  him  we  feel  sore,  or  his  place  at  present  would 
be  among  the  first  artists  of  England. 

Turning  at  length  to  our  own  men,  we  mention  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon's  portrait  of  Dr  Munro,  as  by  reason  not  less  of  the  strong 
character  in  the  face,  and  its  artistic  handling,  the  best  Scotch  male 
portrait  in  all  points  in  the  rooms,  having  a  historical  importance  in 
its  style,  as  has  that  of  fieechy.  The  full-length  of  the  chief  of  the 
Cummings  is  a  noble  picture,  admirably  drawn  and  in  ezcelleot  col- 
oar,  only  wanting  relief  about  the  head.  Mr  Graham  Gilbert  has 
far  the  finest  female  head  in  portraiture,  that  of  Mrs  Berry,  simple, 
admirable  everyway.  His  "  Market  Girl"  and  "  Peasant  Girl"  are 
wonderfully  beautiful  in  flesh  colour,  and  delightful  pictures.  Com- 
parisons are  always  odious,  and  we  shall  make  none,  but  Gilbert  for 
our  money,  over  any  portrait  artist  alive  in  Great  Britain,  to  paint 
our  dearest  and  our  fairest  friend.  Other  portraits  of  more  than 
average  merit  are  these ; — two  or  three  very  good  among  some  seven 
or  eight  by  Mr  Macnee,  as  his  portrait  of  Mr  Brown,  easy  in  pose, 
fine  in  expression,  and  firmly  painted ;  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Hogg, — fk 
delightful  old  lady — a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  picture.  Simple 
and  pleasing  in  all  respects  is  his  composition  **  Reading  a  Story." 
Either  and  all  of  these  we  prefer  to  his  full-length  of  a  lady,  but  her 
white  silk  dress,  admirably  painted,  and  the  clever  landscape  back- 
ground would  make  any  subject,  however  ungainly,  (and  this  lady  is  by 
no  means  so,)  valuable.  Mr  Orchardson's  male  portrait  is  full  of  pro- 
mise, gracefully  forcible,  fine  in  expression  of  face,  firm,  dear.  His 
dowager  Sultana,  we  believe  to  be  characteristic.  Mr  O.  will  do.  Mr 
Swinton  of  London  is  one  of  the  very  long-priced  gentlemen  of  the 
haut  mondef  and  he  sends  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  rank,  which,  though 
rather  feeble  in  some  respects,  gives  a  capital  impression  of  a  Udj, 
dignified  and  elegant.  We  like  the  picture  because  of  its  simple 
composition. 

Mr  Holman  Hunt  to  the  rescue  I  For  that  most  noble  picture  of 
his,  "  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  the  artist  has  been  of  late 
engaged  in  an  extensive  study  of  heads.  But  fortunately  this  one 
was  omitted.  We  can  suppose  a  portrait  painter  clean  daft  setting 
to  in  the  asylum  and  painting  a  companion  equally  daft,  and  produc- 
ing a  picture  like  this  one;  though  this  gentleman  has  a  fierce hirsuteoess 
which  in  the  case  supposed  would  probably  be  wanting.  Anything 
more  Pre-Baphaelitishly  ridiculous  than  the  minute  rendering  of  the 
painted  words  *^The  Times,"  and  the  bit  of  red  seal  on  the  string  of  the 
newspaper,  we  never  saw  till  we  saw  this.  Only  to  think  that  the  man 
who  could  imagine  '*  The  Light  of  the  World"  should  perpetrate  such 
babyisms  !  Well !  his  picture  of  ^'  Christ  and  the  Doctors"  has  merits 
which  will  utterly  outweigh  all  such  whimsicalities ;  for  it  is  we  sin- 
cerely believe  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  any  age  or  country,— not 
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m  an  respeets  perhaps  bat  in  very  many.  Mr  Norman  Macbeth 
has  the  most  pleasing  portrait  of  Dr  Guthrie  yet  painted,  we  rather 
think.  With  excellent  taste  he  has  painted  the  good  and  gifted  divine 
in  a  qaiet  mood.  In  repose,  the  face  is  one  of  exceeding  shrewdness, 
marked  with  care ;  thoaghtfulness,  almost  sadness,  in  the  eye.  Nothing 
can  be  happier  than  the  Doctor's  position  and  attitude.  This  is  worthy 
to  he  the  portrait  of  Guthrie — not  as  the  orator  or  as  the  clergyman, 
bat  as  the  wise  and  earnest,  sterling  Scotchmany  large  in  heart  and 
brain,  whom  all  the  world  has  heard  of;  and  whose  name  in  the  ex« 
perience  of  great  multitudes  has  comfort  and  blessing  in  it.  Mr 
Francis  Cmickshank  has  a  full  length  portrait  of  a  lady,  which  per- 
fectly well  keeps  its  place  in  apposition  to  Mr  Macnee's  of  the  same 
size.  It  is  well  composed,  in  fine  harmony  of  quiet  colour,  much  lady- 
like grace  in  the  figure,  and  successful  landscape  background.  A  very 
meritorious  and  pleasing  performance.  His  portrait  of  Mr  Nisbet  is 
a  clever  likeness,  and  good  in  colour,  and  yet  better  perhaps  is  that 
of  Mr  Croall,  which  is  exceedingly  clear  in  tone,  striking  in  resem- 
blance, of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  Mr  Harvey's  portrait  of  Mr 
Beveridge,  we  only  notice  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  we  are  perfectly 
certain  of  all  good  judges,  it  is  quite  undeserving  the  extravagant 
laudations  of  the  Art  Union  critic.  Mr  Harvey  can  paint  a  likeness, 
bat  that  of  Christopher  North,  to  which  thb  is  likened  by  the  critic, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  the  mighty  Professor  well,  a 
caricature  as  a  likeness ;  and  it  is  bad  in  many  ways ;  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  it  is  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Horn,  senior, — but  we  daresay  the 
critic  never  heard  of  it  This  picture  has  an  unhealthy  look  of  old 
age  which  is  not  agreeable.  Mr  Smellie  Watson  is  broad  and  forcibly 
in  his  two  portraits  of  Mr  Currie  and  Mr  J.  A.  Grant  These  two  are 
perhaps  the  best  works  we  ever  saw  from  this  experienced  artist's  hand. 
Mr  Smellie  Watson  does  not  improve  in  colour.  Mr  Mungo  Burton 
paints  coldly  almost  always ;  his  best  this  year  is  his  portrait  of  Mr 
Thomson.  Mr  Otto  Leyde,  is  well-known  by  his  portraits  drawn  for 
Mr  Schenck,  and  in  one  picture  of  a  little  girl  shows  excellent  feeling 
and  good  colour.  Mr  Knott  is  nowhere  this  year,  his  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  being  unutterably  bad.  Mr  Edgar  grows  feeble;  Mr 
Monro  in  one  picture  at  least  is  clear  and  vigorous.  There  are  some 
other  portraits  of  fair  merit,  none  save  those  we  have  named  being 
of  special  value,  though  good  enough  for  private  pictures  perhaps* 
Oar  clear  conviction  is  that  in  portrait  painting  our  Scotch  artists  are 
not  losing  ground.  A  time  is  surely  coming  when  the  dress  of  the 
homan  form  divine  will  be  picturesquely  improved,  and  we  have  even 
among  our  young  men  a  good  many  able  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
favourable  change,  and  able  when  so  aided  to  paint  worthily  of 
great  exemplars  in  this  branch  of  Art.  As  it  is,  even  though  we  do 
not  claim  Frank  Grant  as  a  Scotchman,  there  is  not  one  in  Eng- 
land so  good  as  Graham  Gilbert  or  Watson  Grordon,  and  Mr  Mac- 
nee,  our  third  man,  is  at  his  best  far  better  than  any  English  portrait 
painter  at  the  present  that  we  know. 
In  landscape  and  sea  pieces  we  regret  to  say  the  Exhibition  is  this 
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year  not  very  strong.  Besides  that  picture  of  Macculloch's  we  have 
referred  to,  he  has  two  very  worthy  of  him,  a  sea-beach  with  a  power- 
ful sky  effect,  and  fresh  breezy  feeling,  which  we  have  heard  more 
than  one  good  judge  pronounce  to  be  among  the  best  specimens  of  the 
artist ;  and  another  very  different,  an  evening  scene  painted  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  full  of  poetry,  elaborate  too  in  detail, 
well  deserving  to  be  a  memorial  picture.  We  are  reminded  by  the 
bye  again,  that  the  Art-  Union  critic  pronounces  Macculloch's  large 
picture  black.  The  charge  is  ridiculous.  The  writer's  eye  has  been 
vitiated  by  decorative  studies  in  Japan.  We  may  well  be  proud  of 
our  great  Scotch  landscapistT  A  man  thoroughly  in  correspondence 
with  Nature  as  she  is  manifested  to  us  in  power  and  loveliness  among 
the  hills,  and  in  the  lochs  and  beside  the  streams  of  Scotland,  he  has 
not  trusted  to  his  own  mind,  unaided,  to  give  him  knowledge  of  her 
ways,  and  mysterious  harmonies  and  subtleties  of  beauty ;  but  in  his 
quest  for  means  wherewith  the  better  to  show  forth  his  love  has  sought 
help  and  council  from  the  old  accepted  worshippers  at  her  shrine, — 
the  poets  of  all  time  who  have  best  known  her  secrets,  and  who  with 
shining  faces  returning  earthward  from  high  communion  have  recorded 
inspiring  hopes  and  promises  for  all  who  consecrate  themselves 
humbly,  reverently,  to  be  of  Nature's  priesthood  and  ministry.  With  no 
man  can  Art  be  a  pastime ;  it  is  a  service,  a  worship.  It  has  been  so  with 
Horatio  Macculloclu  In  his  pictures  we  ever  recognise  the  work  of 
a  manly,  genial,  harmonious  soul.  No  traces  in  any  one  of  them  of 
false  or  sickly  sentiment,  but  the  presence  of  strong  and  healthy, 
clear-eyed  and  pure-hearted  genius;  whether  he  illustrates  the 
grandeur  of  some  native  mountain  scene  resounding  **  with  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  and  the  scream  of  the  eagle,"  or  depicts  for  us  the  soft 
and  sunny  landscape  of  the  south,  basking  in  the  light  of  its  own 
loveliness. 

Mr  Harvey  is  quite  as  able  in  landscape  as  in  historical  painting,  and 
painta  nature  with  exquisite  truth,  when  he  does  not  need  to  idealise. 
His  '^  Goatfeir*  is,  we  humbly  think,  a  mistake.  Many  a  time  have 
we  lingered  on  the  Highland  loch,  plying  the  angle  till  far  in  the 
night ;  and  not  seldom  bivouacked  among  the  heather  on  the  moun- 
tain side ;  and  have  seen  nature  during  a  good  few  summers  and 
autumns,  late  and  early,  in  very  various  phases,  but  never  under  such 
an  aspect  as  this.  We  cannot  resist  the  solemn  charm  of  the  picture, 
but  it  is  not  true  to  nature  as  in  Scotland.  What  of  Mr  D.  O.  HID,  onr 
old  and  most  genial  friend  ?  His  absence  from  the  Exhibition  is  very 
noticeable,  and  is  only  excusable  on  the  ground  that  he  is  at  last  very 
busy  hastening  to  completion  a  work  which  has  been  too  long  on  the 
Blocks  by  fifteen  years  at  least.  But  people  tmU  say  that  that  bite 
Bouvage^  Ikonoklast,  has  frightened  the  gentle  painter, — and  that  his 
is  another  case  of  the  fiery  particle  snuffed  out  by  an  article.  Gome, 
come,  D.  O.,  forgive  our  badinage.  Yours  is  as  fine  a  nature  as  oars 
ever  came  in  contact  with.  To  you  Art  has  been  its  own  ezcee^i^ 
great  reward,  for  it  has  been  followed  with  intense  love ;  and  if  it  h>^ 
given  you  the  wish  and  the  faculty,  '*  to  see  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
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ia  an  that  meets  and  surroondB  aa,"  let  the  world  saj  aa  it  may.    One 
leflBon  let  oa  two  divide,  and  the  monitor  shall  be  P.  J.  B. : — 

*'  There  Ls  a  firefly  in  the  sontheni  clime, 
Which  shineth  onlj^  when  upon  the  wing ; 
So  ia  it  with  the  mind.    When  once  we  rest 
We  darken.    On  I  aaid  Grod  onto  the  soul 
Aa  to  the  earth,  for  CTer.'* 

Of  a  school  of  landscape  entirely  unideal,  Mr  Cranstonn  of  Perth 
is  periiapa  the  beat  representative.  He  is  a  realist  in  every  sense. 
Hia  <*  Ardargie  linn**  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  this  style,  most  liter- 
aUy  painted,  and  yet  by  no  means  without  poetical  feeling.  Mr  Alex- 
ender  Fraser,  however,  while  also  very  literal  and  solid,  is  year  by 
jear  attaining  to  great  freedom  of  hand;  he  possesses  a  fine  eye  for  col* 
oor  and  a  healthy  love  of  nature,  causing  us  to  regard  him  confidently 
as  the  chief  of  the  coming  men.  His  '*  Fern  Harvest**  and  his  other 
picture  on  Loch  Lomond  side  are  very  delightful  works,  and  especi- 
ally excellent  for  detail  and  otherwise,  is  his  bit  of  Campsie  Glen. 
We  have  the  assurance,  always,  when  looking  at  works  of  this  class, 
that  they  have  been  thoughtfully  composed,  and  when  it  is  apparent 
that  a  man  is  doing  his  best  he  has  us  on  his  side  at  once.  In  the  same 
school  is  Mr  Cairns,  a  very  pleasant  painter,  unpretending  in  class  of 
rabject,  but  with  a  capital  knowledge  of  material.  His  <' Herdsman's 
Home,"  is  every  way  a  nice  picture.  Mr  Milne  Donald,  too,  without 
80  good  an  eye  for  colour  generally  as  Fraser,  is  a  very  clever  and 
painstaking  workman.  Far  his  best  piece  is  his  ''  Spring"  which  ia 
admirably  true  to  nature  and  beautiful  in  detail.  Mr  Halswelle  over- 
does hia  literalness.  In  his  *'  Glenogle"  he  is  greener  than  reality ; 
but  more  moderate  in  other  pieces,  he  sustains  his  reputation,  which 
should  have  been  a  greater  one  though,  at  this  time  of  day. 

The  very  opposite  of  these  last  named,  ia  Mr  Waller  Paton,  who 
began  life  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Buskin,  and 
now  under  inspirations  peculiarly  his  own,  is  rapidly  painting  himself 
oat  of  what  reputation  he  gained  in  his  state  of  unkilted  adolescence. 
Hb  "Largo  Bay,"  **  DumlMimie  Links,"  and  the  rest,  are  all  extrava- 
gant m  effect,  and  his  '*  Two  Temples"  is  a  nondescript  work,  not 
without  good  mechanism,  but  not  pleasing,  and  unworthy  of  the 
trtbt'a  ability.  Mr  Waller  is  in  an  unhappy  spasmodic  mood  at  pre- 
K&t,  we  fear.  He  had  better  begin  to  consider  that  Art  is  a  life 
wrvioe,  not  a  pastime.  There  b  Mr  Wintour  too,  of  whom  year* 
since  we  expressed  anticipations  that  have  not  been  realised.  Long 
sgo  we  told  him  that  his  trees  were  like  green  broom  besoms,  and  like 
green  broom  besoms  they  are  still.  Why  don't  he  draw  ?  There  is 
Dot  one  artiat  of  his  standing  who  has  a  better  eye  than  his  for  colour ; 
nobody  than  he  could  make  more  pleaaant  pictures.  But  colour  and 
effect  without  drawing,  are  like  rhetoric  without  grammar — '^  sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing."  In  these  days  of  photography,  there 
must  be  detaiL  Maoculloch,  for  instance,  is  very  conscious  of  this,  and 
always  strives  to  combine  minuteness  with  breadth.  Obviously  this 
combination  auccesafuUy  made,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  landscape  art. 
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Mr  Peter  Graham  is  one  of  the  very  literal  men.  Hia  largest  study 
of  trees  is  wonderfully  careful,  and  if  this  is  landscape  painting 
Mr  Graham  is  peerless.  We  very  much  doubt  if  it  be,  though.  His 
picture  of  '<  Smugglers  on  the  Look  Out*'  has  obtained  some  notoriety, 
as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Association  at  a  price  which,  all  ex- 
cept some  gentlemanly  old  women,  patrons  of  the  artist,  agree  in  be- 
lieving to  be  exorbitant.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  Association's 
purchases,  in  years  gone  by,  find  their  way  to  a  certain  room  in  Han- 
over Street,  and  may  live  to  see  this  work  also  come  under  the  hammer 
of  Mr  Thomas  Nisbet.  Its  value  will  then  be  decided,  and  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see.  We  have  no  spite  at  Mr  Graham ;  very  much 
the  reverse  is  our  feeling  towards  him.  He  is  a  gifted  lad,  who  waa 
unfairly  experimented  on  when  made  A.B.A.,  and  these  gentlemanlj 
old  women  of  whom  we  have  spoken  do  their  best  to  spoil  him.  He 
may  not  add  a  cubit  to  hb  stature,  but  he  may  build  himself  up  in 
manly  independence  of  mind,  and  refuse  to  be  coddled  into  fame.  If 
we  must  recognise  **  bits"  of  nature,  commend  us  to  Mr  Cameron's 
study  of  '<BeU  Heather,''  which  beats  the  photographic  painters  on 
their  own  ground. 

Mr  Thomas  Clark  goes  on  admirably.  His  "  Salisbury  Cathedral" 
is  fresh  in  colour  with  plenty  of  air,  and  a  good  broad  effect ;  some  of 
his  other  pieces  have  considerable  breadth ;  all  show  much  abih'ty.  Mr 
Bobert  Lauder  is  not  painting  faithfully  up  to  nature.  His  general 
tone  is  very  cold,  which  the  feeling  of  such  scenery  as  he  has  been 
amongst  lately  no  doubt  is,  but  he  has  a  disagreeably  green  brown 
background  colour  which  is  not  true.  Ah  I  speak  of  cold  effects !  Mr 
James  Eckford  Lauder's  brown  panoramas,  give  one  the  feeling  of 
smotheration.  In  at  least  one  picture,  that  of  "  Una  and  the  Lion," 
Mr  Lauder  has  shown  considerable  power ;  but  we  only  echo  the  wish 
of  all  his  friends,  that  very  soon  he  will  betake  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  own  branch  of  Art  in  which  he  first  acquired  a  solid  reputation. 

Of  historical  pictures  there  are  as  usual  almost  none.  The  purest 
specimen  of  the  style  is  by  Mr  Fyfe,  a  young  artist,  who  has  a  picture 
of  the  old  scene,  Queen  Mary  signing  her  abdication  in  Lochleven 
Castle.  Generally  very  good  in  colour,  the  work  wants  drawing  here 
and  there,  but  is  on  the  whole  well  composed.  Mr  Drummond's  only 
contribution  is  a  picture  of  Cromwell,  who,  on  the  bartizan  of  a  house 
which  he  occupied  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  what  is  now  Dunbar's 
Close,  is  engaged  surveying  the  coast  of  Fife  with  telescope  and  maps, 
previous  to  entering  on  his  Trans-Forthian  campaign.  The  figure  of 
Cromwell  is  very  striking,  and  the  scene  is  altogether  well  rendered, 
although  there  is  scarcely  matter  enough  to  make  a  forcible  picture. 
There  is  a  capital  figure,  pipe  in  hand,  looking  down  on  the  street, 
into  which  he  seems  to  be  spitting  upon  the  head  of  some  passer  by. 
The  group,  in  debate  over  some  sketch  on  the  snow,  (for  the  scene  is 
winter,  and  the  faces  of  most  of  the  characters  are  ruddy  with  the 
cold,)  is  also  cleverly  drawn.  There  is  too  much  making  out  of  co- 
lour, as  if  it  must  be  a  pretty  picture  at  any  cost,  but  it  is  a  very  re- 
spectable mechanical  performance. 
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Mr  J.  £.  Lauder's  scene  from  Hamlet  is  desperately  bad  in  drawing, 
except  in  the  figure  of  the  king,  who  is  finely  conceived. 

Mr  Arcber^s  Death  of  King  Arthur  is,  in  respect  of  its  weird  but 
tnacbing  sentiment,  a  delightfiil,  as  it  is  a  very  able,  work.  We  can 
only  take  one  exception  and  we  do  it  unwillingly.  The  ghostly  figure 
had  better  be  painted  out. 

Mr  M'Taggart's  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  is  beyond  question  very 
grand  in  feeling,  and  another  figure  piece  of  his — a  girl  knitting — 
evinces  masterly  power.    He  will  be  a  great  artist. 

Hr  M'Whirter's  night  at  the  seaside  is  very  finely  conceived,  and 
ve  believe  to  be  true  in  natural  efiTect.  He  has  some  other  pieces  in 
delicate  feeling  and  good  colour,  and  his  sister  also  has  one  or  two,  ex- 
hibiting much  refinement  and  clearness.  Mr  Hugh  Cameron  is  one  of 
our  nsing  men.  His  "  Lonely  Fireside"  is  very  beautiful.  He  has  a 
fine  mind  that  could  think  a  picture  so  simple  and  so  touching  as  this. 
Mr  Cameron  is  another  who  will  write  R.8.A.  after  his  name  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  we  are  sure.  In  M'Taggart,  Herdman,  and 
Cameron  we  have  three  steadily  rising  men ;  and  Macdonald,  with  a  ^ne 
ere  for  colour,  and  an  able  draughtsman,  should  be  classed  with  them. 
These  gentlemen  would  do  honour  to  any  Academy,  and  when  we  add 
to  them  such  men  in  other  lines  as  Orchardson,  Cruickshank,  Cassie, 
Clark, — to  name  no  others —we  have  some  hope  that  there  is  no  room 
for  fear  about  Scotch  Art  declining. 

Mr  Samuel  Bough,  in  his  large  picture  of  St  Andrews,  is  clever  and 
effective,  as  he  almost  always  is.  We  cannot  find  fault  with  it  to  any 
extent  worth  stating.  An  awfully  clever  fellow  is  Mr  Sam.  Bough, 
and  if — and  if— and  if — and  if — .  Mr  Edmund  Crawford,  in  his  clear 
and  solid  style  contributes  two  or  three  fine  little  pieces  with  his  usual 
characteristics,  unambitious,  thoughtful,  excellent.  His  best  sea  scene 
"Crossing  the  Bar^'  is  as  usual  good,  or  rather  indeed  more  than 
usually  good,  but  we  like  the  other  in  the  treacly  tone  far  best.  Mr 
Vallance's  sea-pieces  are  of  great  merit.  But  there  seem  to  be  serious 
objecdons  to  his  drawing  of  naval  detail.  For  ourselves  we  are  incom- 
petent to  state  an  opinion  on  the  point,  but  we  can  answer  for  it  that 
the  delicate  grey  atmosphere  is  nicely  rendered,  and  that  the  sea  is 
almost  always  very  cleverly  painted. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  from  notice  many  artists  on  whose  works 
we  would  have  wished  to  enlarge.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Mr 
Paton,  and  of  his  two  pictures  have  nothing  to  say  that  would  very 
much  please  him,  or  at  this  time  of  day  edify  the  public.  They  are  ex- 
ercises in  drawing  and  colour — nothing  more — and  no  adequate  examples 
of  his  great  ability.  Superior  to  Noel  Paton  there  is  no  artist  alive  in 
Oreat  Britain  for  beautiful  fancy,  and  very  few  if  any  equal  to  him  in 
drawing.  But  he  is  in  very  great  danger  of  becoming  artificial  and 
unhealthy  in  subject.  Erskine  Nicol  deserves  a  word  of  hearty  gratu- 
lation,  that  while  his  humour  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  he  is  painting  in  a 
low  firm  tone  that  is  making  his  pictures  more  than  ever  valuable. 
Mr  Edmonstone  in  a  different  way  illustrates  Scotch  humour  (chiefly) 
U)d  does  it  right  cleverly.     His  "  Duncan  Grey''  is  one  of  the  happiest 
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efforts  of  his  pencil,  and  were  alone  sufficient  to  give  him  an  emiDent 
place  among  Scotch  pamters  of  G^enre. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr  Wm.  Crawford  on  his  very  creditable 
work  **  Return  from  Maying."  In  colour  and  composition  alike  it  is  very 
good,  and  the  pleasant  joyanoe  of  the  scene  is  rendered  with  spirit  and 
effect.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr  Crawford  will  sufficiently 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Associateship  to  which  he  has  been  recently 
elevated. 

We  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say,  but  are  sternly  warned  that  our 
allotted  limits  have  been  far  exceeded.  Of  the  water  colours  and  Sculp- 
ture we  had  intended  to  write  at  some  length.  In  the  latter  walk  of 
Art  there  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens,  as  Mr  Brodie's  (Enone, 
Mr  Hutchinson's  "  Roman  Matron"  and  "  Roman  Girl."  There  are  one 
or  two  female  busts  by  the  gentlemen  named  and  by  Mr  Ewing,  very 
beautiful  in  feeling  and  handling.  Mr  Steel  is  busy  otherwise  and 
does  not  exhibit.  Mr  Clark  Stanton  having  been  on  a  visit  to  Ghuri- 
baldi,  has  nothing  important  in  his  own  branch  of  Art,  though  he  con- 
tributes an  exceedingly  clever  sketch  of  a  Calabrian  scene.  We 
reckon  thus  five  men  of  eminent  ability  present  with  us  in  Scotland. 
There  is  Calder  Marshall  in  London  (worth  a  few  Marochettis)  and  the 
immortals  have  not  quite  deserted  Rome  so  long  as  John  Gibson  and 
Macdonald  are  there.  We  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
Scotch  sculptors. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  also  in  regard  to  the  Association, 
by  way  of  enquiring  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Fine  Arts  are 
really  promoted  by  the  general  actings  of  the  managing  Committee,— 
whether  the  gentlemen  or  gentleman  occupying  the  important  funo* 
tiona  of  that  body  be  quite  qualified  for  the  duties— entirely  unswayed 
by  the  desire  of  bestowing  patronage,  able  to  appreciate  when  an 
artist  makes  a  decided  step,  and  reaiiy  to  encourage  him  in  a  new  and 
better  path  when  he  strUtes  it.  We  fear  very  much  that  we  could 
show  some  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  good  ground  for  the  public  making  a  demand  that,  as  in 
other  Fine  Art  Associations,  the  system  of  money  prizes  be  adopted. 
This  system,  with  some  obvious  disadvantages,  has  been  found  to  work 
on  the  whole  well,  and  we  are  every  year  more  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  adopted  in  our  Association.  We  may  return  to  the 
subject  however,  and  if  we  do  so,  it  b  odds  that  that  Rody  may  find 
itself  unpleasantly  placed  on  the  horn  of  a  dilemma. 


THE  TYPICAL  CHARACTER  OF  NATURE.* 

This  is  a  learned  and  philosophical  work,  pervaded  by  a  finely  reve- 
rent and  Christian  spirit.     The  subject  which  Dr  Ralfour  has  chosen 

•  The  Typical  Character  of  Nature:  or,  All  Nature  a  Divine  BymboL  67 
Thomas  A.  Gt.  Balfour,  M.P.  London :  James  Nisbet,  21  Bemers  Stnet  fidin- 
burgh :  John  Menace.    1860. 
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to  eludJate  is  at  once  deeply  recondite  and  profoundly  interesting. 
With  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philosopher  he  finds  many  similitudes 
in  niture^  which  he  rightly  regards  as  exponents  of  some  of  the  high- 
est mysteries  of  revelation.  Nor  does  his  veneration  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which  is  every  where  apparent,  prevent  him  from  drawing 
from  the  common  consent  of  mankind  and  the  marvellous  traditions 
of  ahnost  all  nations,  sheaves  of  rich  illustration  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tions. It  may  truly  be  said,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tioD,  and  that  nothing  so  ingenious  on  the  subject  has  been  offered  to 
the  world  since  the  publication  of  Dr  Kidd's  elaborate  work  on  the 
Trinity.  Were  we  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  topics  which  Dr 
Balfour  so  eloquently  handles,  we  feel  assured  that  our  readers  would 
regard  it  as  no  common  treat.  The  work  is  enriched  with  the  ripened 
fruits  of  varied  learning  and  philosophic  observation;  it  contains  a 
large  induction  of  facts,  and  every  where  shows  itself  as  a  scholarly 
production.  We  may  add  that  it  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  is  adorned 
with  some  beautiful  illustrations.  Ajb  a  specimen  of  the  author's  pow- 
ers, we  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface : — 

"When  a  great  principle  is  newly  discovered,  or  is  apprehended  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  it  is  universally  applicable,  and 
by  this  means  we  limit  the  variety  which  nature^s  works  exhibit.  Thus, 
after  Harvey  had  made  his  briUiant  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  Boernaave,  in  whose  day  it  was  comparatively  new,  was  so  tran- 
sported with  the  idea,  that  even  he  could  aiterwards  see  nothing  in  the 
entire  human  mechanism  bat  a  great  hydraulic  machine,  and  all  diseases 
were  by  him  referred  to  the  obstraction  of  some  of  the  conducting  pipes,  in 
accordance  with  his  well-known  hypothesis  of  an  *  Eerror  Loci.^  Some, 
we  doubt  not,  will  re^rd  our  statements  as  the  offspring  of  a  like  feeling, 
and  will  give  us  credit  for  a  strange  facility  in  discovering  types  where  no- 
body else  could  see  them ;  as  Scnblerue  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
ten  predicaments  of  logic  in  the  narrative  of  the  fight  in  the  bear  garden. 
His  description  \a  as  follows: — *  Havins  called  up  the  coachman,  and  asked 
him  what  ne  had  seen  in  the  bear  garden,  the  coachman  answered  he  saw 
two  men  fight  a  prize.  One  was  a  fair  man,  a  sergeant  in  the  guards ;  the 
other  black,  a  butcher.  The  sergeant  had  red  breeches,  the  butcher,  blue. 
They  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four  oVlock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the 
hotdier  in  the  leg.  Mark  (cries  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow  runs  through 
the  predicaments : — Men,  substantia;  two,  quantUas;  fair  and  black,  qudir 
tot;  sergeant  and  butcher,  rdatio;  wounded  the  other,  actio  et  passio; 
%htiog,  situs;  stage,  ubi;  four  o*dock,  quando ;  blue  and  red  breeches, 
f^obOus.'  It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  a  similar  course  has  been 
punned  bv  us  in  this  little  work ;  and  that  having  seized  a  supposed  prin- 
ciple, we  have  never  rested  till  we  have  forced  all  creation — ^including  sun, 
moon,  and  stars — to  do  obeisance  to  it ;  in  other  words,  that,  having  mount- 
ed a  hobby,  we  have  ridden  it  to  the  death.  Of  such  we  make  only  one 
request,  that  they  would  carefully  ponder  over  cUl  the  contents  of  this 

Treatise. The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  the  Natural 

and  Spiritual  worlds  are  linked  together  by  inseparable  bonds,  so  that  Hhey 
twain  are  one;'  and  to  protest  agamst  the  vain  and  impious  attempt  of  some 
of  our  men  of  science,  to  divorce  these  objects,  and  thus  to  drift  men  into 
the  cold  and  icy  region  of  a  dreary  scepticism,  whose  whole  hopes  are 
hounded  by  time,  and  whose  god  is  proud  but  impotent  human  reason." 
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I. 

O'er  the  ooral  reef  the  billow  flaahes 

Into  rainbow  tinted  foam, 
But  its  murmur  as  it  dashes 
Sounds  like  wailing  in  mj  ear, 
The  tear  gliatexs 
As  it  whispers^ 
"  Thou  art  an  exile  here, 
This  sea-shore  with  its  corals  is  not  home." 

n. 

Forms  of  beauty  wander  by  me, 

And  strange  fragile  creatures  roam 
Through  the  green  plains  till  thej  spy  me, 
Then  they  vanish  in  their  fear, 
The  tears  glister 
For  they  whisper, 
"  Thou  art  an  exile  here. 
This  land  of  fragile  oreatares  is  not  home." 

m. 

From  the  green  shades  of  the  forest 

Songs  of  strange  biids  floating  come, 
Where  the  old  trees  are  the  hoarest^ 
Or  the  greenest  tints  appear ; 
From  each  singing  bird 
This  note  I  h^rd^ 
"  Thou  art  an  exile  here. 
This  land  of  jungle-music  is  not  home." 

IV. 

To  the  hill-top  by  the  sea-side 
In  the  eyenmg  time  I  olomb, 
There  was  a  trade  of  gold  upon  the  tide 
In  the  sunset  trenmng  &r  away 
To  the  glad  west ; 
Yes  I  the  glad  west; 
And  the  sea-breese  seemed  to  say, 
"  In  the  West-land  by  the  sunset,  ikdt  i$  home,* ' 

BOXBAT.  P. 
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Mb  a.  H.  Brtgb  and  his  "  First  Orsek  Beadxb 
fob  thb  usb  of  schools." 


Fttbaq.  (^,  8tob,  Fhr.  2V».84»(7. 


Fmi  Greek  Beaderfar  the  Use  of  Schools :  By  Archibald  H.  Bryee, 
i.B.  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublio,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  in  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster 
Bow;  Edinburgh;  and  New  York.    186L    Pp.  222.  « 

"  Thx  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men/'  and  has  not  even 
kard  of  Mr  Archibald  H.  Brjce.  It  does  honour  to  the  name  of 
Jteotlej,  and  it  cherishes  the  memory  of  Porson,  but  it  ignores  the 
anthM-  of  a  book  which  would  render  the  doctrines  of  these  men 
b  themselves  '^  a  stumblingblock  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.'' 
.what  Forson  or  Bentley  never  dreamt  of  undertaking  Mr  Bryce  has 
lehieTedL  They  were  content  to  know  the  half-articulate  utterances 
•f  the  great  ones  of  old.  He  offers  to  prove  that  the  great  ones  of 
dd  did  not  know  what  they  were  uttering.  The  fame  of  the  Cam- 
bridge achohurs  is  based  on  their  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Breek  aathors ;  that  of  their  Dublin  superior  will  rest  more  securely 
m  the  demonstration  that  Thucydides  wrote  Greek  when  his  know- 
Hge  of  the  grammar  was  still  in  arrear ;  that  Sophocles  broke  down 
^  I  tho  third  declension ;  that  Euripides  murdered  the  laws  of  metre 
i  tmlj  tragic  senarii ;  that  Plato's  notions  of  syntax  were  as  vague 
I  his  philosophy;  and  that  Lucian  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  one 
and  meaning  another.  We  must^  therefore,  bestow  on  Mr 
s's  book  a  measure  of  consideration  which,  though  quite  dispro- 
ioned  to  its  size,  will  hardly  do  justice  to  its  deserts.  A  great 
^iiological  light  is  vouchsafed  to  us  but  too  seldom  to  warrant  the 
xieealment  of  it  under  a  bushel. 

The  book  has  cost  its  author  no  little  labour.  The  Preface  is  a 
SBrions  effort  to  present  the  subject  in  original  attitudes.  The  satis- 
fcetion  of  the  cnifbman  with  his  own  handiwork  betrays  itself  in 
every  line.  A  teacher,  however,  who  knows  the  human  mind,  and 
Miat  be  is  presenting  to  it,  will  find  bis  way  to  the  desired  terminus 
by  a  anrer  and  speedier  route  than  that  which  has  been  pointed  out 
>olum  by  the  finger-posts  of  Mr  Bryce. 

To  the  Preface  and  its  exquisite  felicities  of  English  phrase  we 

*Mij  afterwards  retam ;  meanwhile  we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 

« on  oor  exploring  expedition  through  the  Milesian  waste  itself, 

^  halting  at  p.  18,  we  ask,  1*-  What  '^  Attics  preferred  rr  to  o'^r 

TOL.  XXXI.  *  ^ 
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in  words  like  the  above"  {yX&rray  etc.)?  The  Tragediansi  occa- 
sionally the  Gomediana,  and  Thucjdides  use  ykQa-au,  In  what  BeoWf 
then,  is  ''  Attics''  to  be  understood  ? 

2*'  P.  16  (foot-note).  <^  a  in  the  vocative  of  mascalines  is  short." 
This  is  true,  and  not  true.  It  holds  in  such  words  as  vaurd,  etc.,  bnt 
it  is  a  damning  pity  that  EuripideSf  all  unwitting  of  Bryce'sUniTeraal, 
has  written  (3  |  vea  |  v^(Androm.ll04).  The  pity  falls  of  course  on 
Euripides,  the  harder  fate  on  him  w/m  knows  better. 

3"'  P.  19  (foot-note).  '^  ^eos  has  the  vocative  the  same  as  the  nomi- 
native." True ;  but  every  Christian  knows  (who  knows  Greek)  that 
^€os  has  also  ^cc  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xxvii.  46  (Vat.) 

i*-  P.  32  (foot-note).  "  Words  which  end  in  a  dental  have  two 
forms  of  the  accusative  if  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable ;  bat  if 
it  be,  as  in  dairis,  a  shield,  the  accusative  has  only  one  form,  ounr/So, 
not  dtririv."  This  rule  is  too  narrow,  because  kXci$  or  fcXifs  has  both 
KAct&x,  Com.  Frag.  (Diphil.)  4,  378  ;  (Anon.)  4,  620 ;  Plut.  Artax.  9; 
and  K\y8a,  Eur.  Med.  212;  661  (Chor.) ;  but  icAcfv  Com.  Frag. 
(Plat.)  2, 643 ;  Andoc.  1,  61 ;  Lys.  1, 13  ;  Dem.  18,  67 ;  and  AvA/s, 
ace.  A^A;8a,  Eur.  I.  A.  88;  I.  T.  26;  but  Avkiv,  I.  A.  14,  121, 
850;  LT.  368,  818. 

5"^  On  p.  38  we  meet  with  a  N.B.,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we 
have  given  heed  to  it ;  "  but  a  in  nouns  in  evs  is  long''  in  the  ace. 
sing,  (and  plur.,  of  course).  Now,  this  is  true  in  some  cases ;  hot 
not,  as  Mr.  Bryce  teaches,  in  all.  We  request  him  to  scan  <^vc  |  d 
Tt<r  I  aifirfv  \  wdrpo^,  Eur.  Elec.  599,  <^ov6  |  rf  kci  |  ficvov^  ^vi  |  d  n 
I  fji,<api/j  I  croixai  |.  -d  rifr-j  *d  Kci-,  form  the  fourth  foot ;  and  yovi  \  ds 
ovK  I,  the  fourth  foot  of  a  Trimeter,  Com.  Frag.  (Antiph.)  8,  152. 
These  instances  are  too  respectable  to  be  allowed  to  go  by  unnoticed. 
The  spurious  exquisite  is  either  a  sheer,  shallow  fool  or  a  cramped 
prig. 

6**  P.  39.  Here  we  have,  as  we  are  advised  in  the  Preface,  a 
foret^te  of  the  long-promised  Greek  Grammar,  by  the  Ber.  Dt 
Reuben  Bryce,  of  Belftist.  This  work  contains  certain  rules  of  con- 
traction, which,  in  the  loving  language  of  fraternal  eulogy,  *^  will 
be  found  brief,  simple,  and  comprehensive.'^  "  Greneral  Rule.  The 
former  member  of  the  coneursus  absorbs  the  latter.''  Three  ex- 
amples follow,  which  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  in  our  own 
order,  viz.,  ockcdv  =  Hlkwv,  rtfArjev  =  tc/a^v.  These  obey  the  rule,  and 
are  intelligible:  the  a  and  tj  have  absorbed  the  c,  and  remain  a 
and  II  still.  But  when  we  come  to  the  first,  la/o,  in  which  the  first 
member  swallows  the  second,  <  loses  its  form  and  uUntity  ;  a  by  gulp- 
ing  e  gained  in  length  but  retained  its  form  ;  c  gains  both  leng^  and 
a  new  form.  Where  is  the  rule  in  this  book  that  directs  the  eoncoune 
ca  to  contract  into  17 1  The  learner  is  not  to  know  by  instinct  that 
if  €  eat  a  it  will  forthwith  be  fattened  into  t} ;  and  what  is  he  to  think 
of  the  same  coneursus  in  oorca  contracting  not  into  97  but  into  a,  in 
which  the  latter  member,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  becomes  the 
a'bsorbent  1 

^^  Exceptions — (1.)  Two   vowels  that  can  form  a  diphthong  are 
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contracted  by  syrum-esia ;  that  is,  bj  simply  removing  the  dimresia^ 
IS  ToTs  =  rats."  This  is  a  case  of  the  '^  social  evil''  so  aggravated, 
IS  to  daim  the  prompt  interference  of  the  apostolic  Begg.  Instead 
of  "  are  contracted/'  we  would  suggest  "  may  be  contracted."  The 
mere  removed  is  not  explicit  enough  for  the  learner.  Some  of  the 
best  editions  omit  the  dicBrma,  and  leave  it  to  the  accent  to  *^  tell  the 
tale"*>«nd  this  seems  to  have  been  here  overlooked.  We  should 
like  to  know  if  any  wife  would  deem  the  abstraction  or  de- 
itnictioD  of  her  marriage  lines  valid  ground  for  a  ^^  repale^'  of  the 
-union." 

7^  P.  40.  "  Two  short  vowels^  if  identical,  are  contracted  into 
tfaar  kindred  diphthong ;  if  not,  into  ov.''     Well,  but  we  think  there 
sTz  two  omissions  here.     Ec  are  kindred,  but  are,  nevertheless,  often 
extracted  into  ^ ;  e.^.,  PojoriXkvi,  jSao-tA^s,  and  ca  are  not  kindred, 
6Qt  jet  Dr  Reuben  Bryce  contracts  them  not  into  ov  but  into  i} ; 
^  VP^  ^^  P*  3^1  Sect.  y.  2d  Gen.  Rule !  I   And  oorco,  ocrra,  without 
remeid  or  explanation  by  rule  or  exception  !  !   ^Aoco  -cD  likewise,  we 
think,  is  in  the  same  condition.     The  rule  "  the  former  member  of 
the  concursus  absorbs  the  latter"  suffers  a  defeat  here,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions afford  no  help. 

The  third  rule  says,  '^  <  before  &i,  and  a  before  o  or  co,  reverse  the 
rule  ; "  but  no  provision  is  made  for  o  before  (a.  KlMa  -tl)  is  in  the 
lame  predicament  with  &p,  "f^p.  To  say  that  the  general  rule  accounts 
fcr  tbe  change,  is  saying  too  much.  The  rule  stops  at  absorption, 
and  leavea  unexplained  the  altered  form ;  so  SijA^rc  -(ore. 

8^  P.  48.  **The  great  majority  of  one-form  adjectives  have  no 

neuter."     More  of  these  have  a  '^  neuter"  than  our  author  supposes. 

Ck>mparison  of  Adjectives.     Under  this  head  Mr.  Bryce  claims 

the  credit  of  doing  the  state  some  service,  to  wit : — *'  The  proposing 

il  new  arrangement  which  aims  at  giving  simplicity  and  symmetry 

to  a  chapter  of  Greek  Grammar  hitherto  complicated  and  devoid  of 

tuiity  of  principle.     Rule  I.  ^'Add  rcpos  and  raros  to  the  simple 

Item  of  the  positive."     Maxap,  /loicap-rc/K)?,  fiaKap-raro^ ;  so  with 

^'Xos,  fft/k-Tepoi,  <f>tk'TaroSy  y^pcuosj  y€pai-T€po9,  yepai-TaroSy  but  then 

i*Xo9  gets  refractory,  and  mars  tbe  ^'  sjrmmetry  and  simplicity  and 

unity  of  principle."     */Aos,  says  he,  in  a  foot-note,  has  four  forms. 

As  an  exception  he  mentions  adjectives  in  vs  ;  yXvKviy  for  instance, 

retains  the  **  substituted  vowel  of  tbe  nominative — v  instead  of  £,  as 

in  yXnc-€-o$,  yXwc-ife,  (for  ykvm)  yXvicv-r^oos^  -raros."     We  really 

<ioabt  this,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  <  is  a  substitute  for  v, 

iattead  of  the  reverse,  and  that  the  retention  of  v  in  compounds 

ttreDgtheDfl  this  view.    *H6v-A<$yos,  aorv-v^/ios,  etc.     The  change 

teeoa  to  occur  before  a  vowel,  yXuKi^g,  yXvKw,  but  yXvKm.     Does 

^is  represent  yXvicA~9,  y\vKFo9  softened  into  yXvic/cos,  yXvicloc? 

lU  change  appears  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  euphony,  for 

^  c  always  slides  in  before  a  vowel. 

Bole  IIL  '^  O  is  inserted  when  the  last  syllable  of  tbe  stem  of  the 

Ajsittve  is  long;  bb  xov^os,  jcov<j^r€/)Of,  icov<^TaTos,  etc."     Very 

Veil,  but  olCcfHiT€pov  in  Horn.  D.  XVII.  446  ;  and  what  could  possess 
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^scbylus  when  he  wrote  iraXam/>ois,  Euin.  721 ;  and  Eurip.  ira- 
A.aftraroi9  Med.  58.  Is  it  not  as  likely  that  in  KowfxK,  -rtpoi  and 
raro9  are  added  to  kov^o-  by  dropping  the  9,  and  that  vakcu  -rcpos, 
for  euphony  or  metre,  has  suffered  elision  for  TraXau^rc^,  which 
Pindar  actually  uses,  Nem.  6,  55  ?  *^  0  is  inserted  when  the  last 
syllable  is  short,  (ro<f>'6s,  a-o<f>(i-r€po9f  (u-rarosy  etc."  True;  but 
Yfo-vx^s  has  both  ^chtpos  and  ourcpos.  Is  the  at  merely  instead  of  the 
ii>,  a  variation,  or  compensation,  or  equivalent,  or  what? 

9*  P.  55.  "  ov  and  c  are  non-Attic,  at  least  in  prose.'*  This  is 
not  exactly  true.  Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  use  them;  and 
Plato  several  times,  though  in  passages  of  rather  a  poetical  com- 
plexion. 

lO*"'  P.  55,  3rd  par.  ''avros  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter  ends  in  -o  and  not  in  6vJ*  This  is  true  generally.  But  Plato 
has  Dom.  ravrov  Theaetet.  197,  B.,  Euripides  Phoen.,  499,  and 
accusative  cis  ravrov,  Plat.  Leg.  645,  E. ;  so  Soph.  O.  R.,  1405. 
Our  Oracle  should,  therefore,  have  made  some  slight  abatement,  if 
it  had  only  been  to  show  its  knowledge. 

11'''  P.  61.  §  8  (2).  ^'  In  the  secondary  tenses  a  prefix  is  added.' 
And  "the  secondary  are,"  he  says,  "imp.,  aor.,  plup."  But  the 
perf.  yi-ypaifni  seems  to  have  a  prefix  as  well  as  €-ypaif>ov,  and  yet, 
by  this  rule,  it  is  excluded.     He  afterwards  calb  y€r  a  reduplication. 

12''-  P.  62.  *HA?r&{bv  is  not  a  good  example  of  a  temporal  augment, 
or  lengthening  of  the  quantity  of  the  syllable,  because  e  in  cAv/^oi  is 
already  long  by  position. 

13*-  P.  79  (3).  *'  Liquid  verbs  lengthen  the  penult  of  the  first  aor. 
a  into  rj,  as  ff>aJv(Oj  <l>avio,  c^va,  etc."  True ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  lengthening  d  into  tl,  as  cfta/sdvo,  €v<f>pavai,  fiiavat, 
etc.,  not  only  in  good  Attic  (Soph.  Eur.  Isoc,  etc.),  but  in  the  later 
authors  excerpted  by  this  "  pink  and  paragon"  of  scholastic  *'  per- 
fection."    (See  Life  of  Virgil  taken  by  Bryce.) 

14*"  P.  89,  §  4.  "  This  form  (I^Ka,  etc)  is  used  almost  solely  in 
the  singular."    Indeed  I 

At  pp.  141-152,  certain  Notes  explanatory  of  the  text  are  appended. 
These  supply  examples  of  inaccuracy  and  presumption  even  more 
flagrant  than  those  which  have  heen  already  exposed. 

15***  (P.  141),  §  4.  **  firj  is  never  joined  to  the  aorist  impem- 
tive,  but  to  the  subjunctive."  This  is  rather  strong,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  Greeks — the  best  of  them — ^knew  their  own  language. 
We  are  aware  of  no  various  reading  of  firj  Iv^co,  II.  IV.  410,  Od. 
XXIV.  248  ;  nor  of  /*^  ^evo-ov,  Aristoph.  Thesm.  870 ;  fi^  voftitrov, 
Com.  Frag.  4,  593  ;  firj  vofjua-ai^^  ^schin.  L,  161  (Bekk.,  Baiter 
and  Sauppe,  Franke,  -onyrc,  v.  r.) ;  more  frequently  in  third  person 
firj  SoKiyo-aTcu,  Msch.  Sept.,  1036 ;  fi^  Sot©,  Dem.  (19,  77),  z*^ 
Kivrja-dria,  Soph.  Aj  ,  1181  ;  fArjr  ajroyviorw,  fiijn  icarayvftiTW,  .^schin., 
8,  60.  Plato,  indeed,  in  meek  submission  to  Bryce's  behest,  writes 
/Lii^rc  airoKdfiy^y  Crito,  45,  but  in  the  very  next  clause  adds,  with 
Athenian  freedom,  fii^rc  ytvia-Sio, 
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Now,  Plato,  do  tell  ns  the  price, 

We  are  canons  and  eager  to  clerk  it, 
Of  the  Greek  of  the  "accurate"  Bryce, 

When  brought  to  the  Athenian  market ! 

M^  \^«v  I  <nv,  d  I  Zev,  Aristoph.  (quoted)  is  a  damaging  example. 
ki  Mr  A.  H.  Bryce,  with  Doctor  Reuben  to  help  him,  try  to 
K^an  the  trimeter  with  the  subjunctive  aorist:  firi  ^ev  |  0779,  c3  | 
Zeri! 

16'  (8).  Kaipbv,  ''  for  a  season,  t.e.,  for  a  long  lime."  But  is 
i^irotm  of  lime  necessarily  a  long  time?  Has  not  a  minute,  an 
i oar, a  day,  duration  as  well  as  a  century? 

ir  P.  142,  top.  "  TpTrj(ravTC9, 1  aor.  participle  of  T«Tpati/ci)."  Not 
*o.  TiTpaivia  is  conjugated  regularly,  fut.  -avw,  aor.  (cJTer/wyva,  etc. 
7/Ji;Vas  is  from  (rpaia)  rvrpdto,  tit fyrjfjLi,  Sut-,  icara-,  late  in  present  but 
diflsic  in  other  parts. 

1$*^  /6tii.,  note  10.  Here  the  meaning  is  lamely  brought  out. 
WcwrcA^ci)!^,  etc.,  **  having  slipped-in  under  (the  tree)  he,  etc.,"  as  if 
ie  would  catch  them  below. 

19*  /hid,,  note  12,  "rffxaTa  vStap  irutv,  asked  about  water  for 
drinking/'  It  would  be  simpler  to  say  here,  that  the  Greeks  used, 
mo  in  prose,  their  infinitive  to  express  a  purpose. 

20'  Ibid,  note  13.  *'  r^  8iMK6(rui  Irq,  the  space  of  200  years 
looked  on  as  a  whole.**  Is  it  not  rather  used  with  the  numeral  as, 
in  this  case,  an  understood  term  of  reference  ? 

lljere  are  enumerated  verbs  in  aca  which  contract  wty  aci,  into  17,  ]/, 
''^t  S  ^  and  among  these  icmco,  o-/iao).  These  two  do  not  always 
o>Biract  in  17.  In  fact,  Kv(£(a,  in  those  authors  from  whom  Mr 
Bice's  extracts  are  chosen,  follows  the  general  rule  icvoci,  icv^, 
^"^aroi,  Kvaa-Oai,  an3  always  in  Plutarch ;  nay,  even  Aristophanes 
'^$  hiKvfs,  Av.,  1586,  and  of  flr/iotcu  Lucian  has  dL?ro-(r/i^,  Anach., 
•9;  Aristophanes,  however,  dvo-a-fiy.  Thus  Mr  Bryce's  authors, 
aaeiid  of  supporting,  flatly  contradict  the  rule. 

'-l'^  Ibid.,  note  14.  "Skcvovs,  part  0/  the  tackling."  Instead  of 
'TKivov^  being  a  partitive  genitive,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
tiTie  reading  be  (rKevos.     By  the  way,  cts  \€iiiCiva  vavayiov  is  just- our 

ronncial  idiom,  **  intil  a  storm."  We  don't  think  there  is  much 
Test"  in  vavOylavl  It  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  breaking  up  of 
ibe  ship  after  it  had  stranded,  but  it  represents  the  crew  and  ship 
'HveQ  into  the  storm,  and  the  ship  in  the  act  or  the  risk  of  going 
i'>  pieces.  "The  penult  of  ay wpa  is  long,  while  the  corresponding 
'.'ilable  of  ancdra  is  short.  In  later  Greek,  however,  the  penult 
'^{iS  short,  6,yKppa,**  How  "  late"  we  know  not,  for  we  never  saw 
;' short  in  Greek. 

22'  Page  143,  note  1-  "  Observe  the  use  of  the  article  where  we 

'r'bt  expect  the  indefinite  tl^J*  The  expression  in  the  text  is  irpo^ 
■ '  "fiXvapoDv  /iccpoKiov.  Does  Mr.  Bryce  suppose  (we  think  he  does) 
'•lat  TO  demonstrates  ftctpaxtoi/ ?  Is  not  the  construction  irpos /*€«/>«- 
*«ov TO  <^Xvapo{iv,  -  to  a  youth  who  is  aye  babbling?  What  need 
^'f  the  indefinite  w? 
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23*'  Ibid,,  note  18.  Here  is  a  queer  note.  "  Ev&wciftovvro?  (Dio- 
genes), '-approving  of  it,'  i.e.,  adopting  it  for  the  time."  We  neyer 
met  with  this  verb  in  any  such  meaning,  and  doubt  it  here.  If  this 
participle  in  the  genitive  be  construed  with  Diogenes,  rtXas  certainly 
is,  and  involves  us  in  a  construction  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  establish 
— the  same  subject  agreeing  with  one  participle  in  the  absolute  genitive, 
and  with  another  at  the  same  time  in  the  nominative.  A  genitive 
absolute  and  a  nominative  of  a  participle  occur  sometimes,  when  the 
subjects  are  different,  not,  we  think,  unless ;  citc  rtvos  €i«'ovTos  citc 
avTos  (Tvvcis,  Dem. ;  and  also  some  particle  intervening,  as  ko^  ^ 
etc,  nXarcDvos  6purafi€vov — Kal  €vSoKifwvvTos,  rtXas  oAocTpwwi 
€ifrrfv€yK€v,  k.  r.  X.  Plato  having  defined,  etc.,  and  being  in  high 
repute,  Diogenes  having  plucked  a  fowl,  carried  it,  etc.  It  appears 
difficult  to  connect  the  words  as  in  the  note.  Thej  are  from  Diog. 
Laert.,  6,  2,  40. 

24*'  Ibid.,  note  26.  "  ycyevvi^iccos  "We  might  expect  an  infinitive 
here  rather  than  a  participle  " ! !  We  think  that  those  only  who 
are  ignorant  of  Greek  will  join  Mr  Brvce  in  this  expectation.  The 
participial  construction,  we  risk  to  saj,  is  bj  far  the  most  frequent. 
Soph.,  Plato,  etc.  etc. 

25*-  P.  144,  note  11.  "Sis  rrjs  iJ/Acpas."  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to  say 
Uiat  the  gen.  depends  on  Bk,  for  he  says  that  adverbs  of  place  Wx- 
wise  govern  the  genitive.  Xenophon  says  rf/j,ipas  koI  wktos  ayuy, 
Anab.,  2,  6,  7.  Suppose  he  had  chosen  to  write  BU  ^/upas  ical 
wkt69,  would  8*5  have  taken  up  the  government  ? 

26*^  P.  145,  note  17.  "  Hv  should  rather  be  rrjv,  or  else  the  k<u 
ought  to  be  removed."  We  are  not  sure  of  this.  The  ical  is  not 
performing  the  office  that  Mr  Bryce  supposes,  and  therefore  could 
be  ill  wanted.  There  is  no  need  of  -qv  being  changed  to  rrjv  (we 
would  suggest  Ta^TTfv)^  nor  of  Kal  being  removed ;  "  which  having  also 
(Kal)  taken  up — that  is,  in  addition  to  the  finding  of  it — she  said.'' 
This  appears  also  if  we  resolve  the  relative  17V  into  Kal  r^v  or  rrfv 
re;  and  this  having  besides  (Kal)  taken  up.  The  Kal  is  still  re- 
quired.    The  fox  seems  not  to  have  handled  all  the  other  gear. 

27**  P.  145,  note  20.  "  cX^orros,  8ta<^^c//)ovTo« ;  observe  that  the 
former  is  the  aor. — *  when  a  stag  had  come  ;*  and  the  latter  the 
present — *and  was  spoiling,'  t.e.,  was  going  to  spoil."  Atatf^i- 
povro9  is  not  '*  was  going  to  spoil.''  It  is  "  being  in  the  act  of  spoil- 
ing."  "  Was  spoiling"  and  "  was  going  to  spoil"  are  odd  **  presents" ! 

28*  P.  145,  note  24.  'Ef^pcs,  imperf.  of  Ifai/w."  It  is,  but 
what  business  has  it  there  ?  Her  head  was  not  in  process  of  being 
drawn  out.  The  act  was  completed,  and,  on  this,  she  was  asking 
her  fee.  The  proper  tense  then  is,  we  should  suppose,  aor. 
€^r}fxi9.  The  best  editions  hare  c^ctXcs,  (Halm),  e^cAciv,  (Babr.) 
There  may,  however,  be  some  fine  use  of  the  imperfect  here,  too 
delicate  for  our  perception,  but  distinctly  appreciable  by  such  an 
ethereal  mind  as  Bryce's. 

29*-  P.  14^,  note  18.  " 'fivTycrcu,  aor.  of  <oi/€o/tai."  This  aor.  is 
doubtful  Attic,  and  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Bryce  did  not  draw 
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atteotion  to  this.  The  claaslc  Attic  aor.  is  irptW^ai,  which  Mr. 
Bryce  has  fiiiled  to  notice  in  Notes  or  VocabQlary,  although  it  occurs 
ID  his  "  Extracts."    See  p.  123,  30,  (w^sop) ;  127,  18,  (Lucian). 

30*  P.  158,  note  11.  '^  Scmc/xinTs  rh  ovo/m"  is  given  as  an  in- 
stance of  accosatire  of  limitation  or  reference.  We  think  it  simpler 
to  Uke  it  as  an  apposition  :  '*  Socrates  the  name." 

31*  P.  147  (at  top).  ''*Av  implies  a  concUtkmj  and,  therefore, 
uncertaintxf ;  when  joined  with  the  optative  in  negative  clauses,  it 
strengthens  the  negation.  Ovk  ^v  kafioLs  =  you  could  not  by  any 
means  get  it."  Here  av  points  to  the  condition,  which  is  involved 
in  the  participial  clause  waph  rov  firf  €xovto9.  His  not  getting  de- 
pended on  the  others  not  having.  The  whole  strength  lies  in  the 
previous  conditional  word  or  clause,  and  appears  to  receive  neither 
strength  nor  weakness  from  &v. 

32'  Jbid.,  Dialog.  II.,  23.  '12$  ovSt,  <<  that  I  shall  never  cease." 
This,  he  adds,  is  a  peculiar  construction,  and  points  to  Xenoph. 
Anab^  I.  3,  6,  as  a  parallel.  He  might  have  added  Cyr.,  I.  6,  11. 
He  calls  the  so-called  genitive  absolute  a  self-contradictory  term,  and 
says  that  it  can  always  be  referred  to  some  recognised  principle  and 
general  rule — time,  cause,  manner.  He  thus  regards  the  participle  in 
the  genitive  as  the  cause  of  the  state  indicated  by  the  verb  y&vcuo-Kcrc. 
We  do  not  understand  this  statement,  but,  supposing  it  true,  what 
accounts  for  the  participle  in  the  genitive  ?  It  is  not  influenced  by 
any  word,  and  therefore  is,  in  the  syntactical  sense,  absolute.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  participle  being  the  cause  of  the 
state  indicated  by  the  verb  ?  <'  Make  up  your  mind,''  says  he,  '*  to 
thU,  because  (t.e.,  for  this  reason)  that  I  shall  never  cease.''  Make 
Dp  your  mind  to  what  ?  That  he  would  never  cease  annoying  them, 
certainly.  Is  the  announcement,  then,  of  his  intentions  (never  to 
cease  annoying  them)  the  cause  of  their  making  up  their  minds  that 
be  will  not  cease  to  annoy  them  ?  and  if  so,  is  this  a  sufficient  reason 
in  syntax  for  putting  the  participle  into  the  genitive  case  ?  *^  Instead 
of  this  genitive,*'  adds  he,  ^'  we  should  have  expected  the  infinitive 
with  an  accusative  before  it."  Is  the  accusative  necessary  in  the 
case  ?  We  think  that  the  more  frequent  construction  is  the  participle 
in  the  nominative.  How  would  Mr.  Bryce  explain  rj  &s  iroXc/iov  ovros 
Tap  vfmv  dvayytkia^  Xen.  An.,  II.  1,  21  ?  We  do  not  well  see  how 
the  &i  is  added,  as  he  says,  to  show  that  the  action  implied  by  the 
participle  does  not  really  exist.  Phalinus  seems  not  to  have  been 
quite  of  Mr.  Bryce's  mind.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  whole 
clause,  c^  vok€fAov  ovtos^  as  an  objective  case,  and  try  to  account  for 
tbe  genitive  in  some  other  way  ?  <*  A  war  existing,  am  I  to  report 
as  how  (tts)  7"  Might  such  expressions  not  grow  in  some  such  way  ? 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Bryce's  note  is  to  us  most  unsatisfactory. 

33*  P.  148,  note  34.  ''  ola,  an  adverbial  accusative,  '  at  what  a 
clever  trick,'  literally,  '  at  what  things.'  Oibs  means  properly,  of 
what  kind,  but  it  generally  implies,  goody  great,  extraordinary ^  like 
Utin  quatisJ*    True;  but  tliere   is  a  risk   in  being    provokingly 
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pardoular.  Tbacydidas  (who  knew  Greek  weD)  mjb,  daA  «2v  Ai^- 
wp6rriT09 — k  oSav  rcAcuri^v  koI  raMtivArtira  o^ucro,  Vll.  75.  So 
quaiianautm  .  .  .  patmnturj  Virg.  Jfin.  YII.  200. 

64«  IM.,  Dialog.  IV.  p.  148,  note  4.  ''  Tk  »»,  who  may  700 
happen  to  be  ?  litendlj,  whom  (1)  do  70a  happen  to  be  ?"  Tins  mtj 
be  a  sheer  oversight.  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  thai  the  miniito 
accuracy  of  Mr  Bryce's  scholarship  may  not  extend  to  the  Eo^ 
language.     His  Irish  vernacular  here  ^  bewrayeth"  him. 

Note  14.  t»x^V^  (oroi-X&iv,  he  should  have  added),  *'  I  went  nif 
sailing  away."  Right;  f.«.,  <'I  sailed  hastily  away."  Westher 
permitting,  we  fancy  ;  and,  therefore,  demur  to  the  eoiTectaeM 
of  the  second  rendering. 

85*  P.  148.  Dialog.  IV.,  note  40.  ''6Uv  is  the  accosative."  Ii 
the  author  quite  sure  of  this  ? 

Note  48.  ^  Ka^iK6fi€vov  cv,  *  striking  him  with  his  wand.' "  Hen 
is  a  curious  case.  This  cv  is  not  in  Mr.  Bryce's  text,  see  p.  12t 
(48),  nor  should  it  be.  But  it  is  an  old  reading,  and  may,  perbap^ 
be  found  in  a  note  of  some  old  edition,  which  Mr  Bryce  may  ion 
condescended  to  consult.  Doubtless  it  has  stuck  to  his  peo  tnd 
suffered  a  transference.  '£v  is  irutrumentalj  we  fancy,  as  in  hte 
Greek.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  Vocabulary  for  its  fiinetioo 
here.  Another  proof  of  vexatious  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  oar 
*^  suggestive"  teacher  1  There  is,  however,  another  view  which  bd 
escaped  us,  and  which  gives  the  case  a  more  solemn  aspect.  Mftj 
not  this  ico^iJc^/Acvov  f  v  be  a  critical  morsel  from  Dr  Reuben's  forth- 
coming  ?  Some  Irish  prophets  have  announced  the  Doctor's  gram- 
matical prodigy  as  the  Partus  iempom  maxmus.  We  all  know  that 
his  Hebrew  ancestor  and  namesake  found  "  mandrakes  in  the  fieki/' 
but  we  also  know  that  his  mother  put  them  to  a  moat  unwarrant- 
able use. 


YOCABULART. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Vocabulary.  It  too  swarms  with  errorii 
some  of  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  annexed  enumeration. 

36*  P.  174.  'KpKa  should  be  ^pica. 

87*-  P.  175.  'A/uijSw.  Under  this  verb  Mr  Bryce  omits  to  men- 
tion that  the  aor.  passive  also  signifies  to  answer. 

i&^  P.  177.  'Ai^pwrot.  Mr  Bryce  says  that  this  word  is  "o»d 
of  a  woman  contemptuously.''  This  is  true  generally,  but  Herodotoi 
uses  it  of  a  goddess,  I.  60. 

89*  P.  178.  'Airojc€/>SaiVa>.  Mr  Bryce  should  have  stated  that  the 
aor.  of  this  verb  retains  a,  -K€pSavat.    See  Dial.  6,  28,  p.  181. 

40*^  P.  184.  *Edv  ("contracted  into  rfv,  and  in  Attic av").  Does 
Mr  Bryce,  then,  mean  to  say  that  ijv  is  not  Attic? 

41*^  P.  187.  "'Earaiviw,  fut  -ccroi,  (or  better)  cVo/mu."  In  what 
consists  the  betUmm  we  know  not.     Eur.  and  Xen.  have  both  forma 
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But,  to  be  rare,  eren  inch  anthocs  may  excel  themaelves ;  and  then 
it  requires  "  nncommon  fine"  judgment  to  discern  and  to  decide ! 

42*-  P.  189.  (*£priif&i)  should  not  have  been  bracketed,  unless  as 
a  symbol  of  non-Atticism.  The  aor.  is  written  r^pfrwra  by  Mr  Bryce, 
and  called  **  the  only  part  used  by  the  Attics."  They  used  exclu- 
flivelythe  aor.  in  ^aaie  Attic;  but  in  the  form  cTpirvo-a.  With 
(that  is  to  say)  Mr  Bryee's  **  kind  permission."  Can  this  be  one  of 
the  mandrakes  ^  found"  by  Doctor  Reuben  ? 

43*^  P.  191.  Qiip6j^  ^Tipdma,  but  better  *<  ^pdtrofuu."  Why, 
to  be  sure,  to  hunt  for  oneself,  when  the  game  is  plentiful,  is  better 
than  to  hunt  for  another.  In  this  respect  the  Irishman's  instincts 
ha?e  not  misled  him.  But  if  the  relative  merits  of  these  contending 
forms  be  measured  by  the  relative  number  and  quality  of  Greek 
writers,  the  better  goes  to  the  honourabk  side.  The  active  form  ir 
oaed  once  by  Soph.,  once  by  Eur.,  thrice  by  Xen.,  and  once  by  Mr 
Brjce's  own  authority  Lucian.  Whereas  the  mid.  form  occurs  twice 
m  Eur.,  never  m  cUuticproH^  and  once  in  Lucian.  Such  is  the  quality 
ofMrBryce's"  better." 

44*^  P.  191.  ByAiS.  We  have  omitted  this  by  oversight.  To  this 
ooon  Mr  Bryce  gives  a  double  genitive,  6€/Airo9  and  6^/uu3o9.  We 
wed  to  think  that  the  inflexion  with  8  belonged  to  the  proper  name. 

4d''  P.  192.  Qriptvia  is  left  bare— too  bare.  It  has  a  middle  fut. 
as  well  as  its  friend  ^pduD. 

46^  P.  194.  Kdpdj  n.  ''  Used  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing." ! ! 
Does  Mr  Bryce  (who  sometimes  throws  out  reforming  hints,  as  if 
he  meant  some  day  to  revolutionise  our  old  rickety  syntax)  really 
leave  this  vocable  so  ?  Both  Soph,  and  Eur.  have  ventured  on  the 
dat.  Kopf^  O.  C,  564 ;  Bur.  Supp.,  8S1 ;  Elec.,  55,  ic.r.A. ;  and  the 
author  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres  has  been  so  far  leflt  to  himself  as  to  use 
the  nom.  plur.  ^jcarov  Kdpd.  So  also  Com.  Frag.,  2,  878 !  1  This 
word  is  so  entirely  poetic  that  we  are  startled  at  finding  it  even  here. 
The  best  editions,  however,  have  icapav,  feminine  (Schneider,  Halm). 
Why  didn't  Mr  Bryce  furnish  a  suggestion  on  this  point  ''  for  the 
use  of  schools?" 

47*  P.  195.  <<Kov^(<i>,  fut.  Kovfcro),  to  render  dusty.*'  Quite  so.  But 
does  this  form  account  for  kckov^cvos,  which  occurs  at  p.  135,  Dial. 
10, 10,  of  Mr.  Bryce*s  own  text  ?  We  trow  not.  Kovi{ta,  -wrw,  gives 
Kcicovta/ievo$,  Theocr.,  I.  80  (Vulg.  Frit2.,  Wordsworth) ;  <c«c<5vtOTo, 
Anth.,  9,  128.  Kovicd  ,-t(rc»,  -tica  gives  kckov^vos.  ^'  Art  thou  a 
Master,  and  knowest  not  these  things?" 

48*'  P.  195.  We  might  have  adverted  to  KoXa^cD,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  fut.  mid.  -^ofuii,  as  if  act.  ouro  had  no  existence.  Both  Plato 
andlsocrates  use  koXcCo-u,  and,  therefore,  it  should  not  have  been 
omitted. 

49**-  P.  197.  "  UaxoiMA^  fut.  fJLaxi/i<roiJLai,"  True ;  but  Mr  Bryce 
is  dealing  with  prose  only,  and  in  prose  -f{(rofuii  is  a  late  form. 
This,  therefore,  required  notice,  in  accordance  with  his  bracketing 
iffwv(ia  as  un-Attic. 

50"'  P.  198.  McXXca,  aor.,  with  double  augment  rjfitWrjo-a,    In  the 
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best  Attic  prose  cfwAAi^cra,  allfaougt^  ignored  by  Mr  Bryee,  is  by  &r 
the  prevailing  form. 

51«  P.  206.  ''IIpe(r/3vs,  gen.  -vos.''  Can  Mr  Brjee  tell  as 
where? 

52"*'  P.  206.  IIpo^aTOK,  according  to  Mr  Brjce^  ia  used  only  in  plur. 

This  we  think  an  astounding  announcement  by  a  teacher  of 
Greek  and  a  propounder  of  '*  suggestions*'  to  teachers.  The  very 
authors  from  whom  Mr  Bryce  takes  his  extracts  use  the  sing,  of 
vpoParov,  Lucian,  Sacr.  13;  Demon.,  41  (twice).  See  also  Plut. 
Mor.,  156,  219;  Public,  11 ;  ^lian,  H.  A.,  7,  19,  12,  40;  Msop, 
284,  382.  And,  what  increases  the  marvel,  the  sing,  actually  occurs 
in  Mr  Bryce's  very  first  extract  from  .Slsopj  p.  115 :  Xvko^  ifi»v— 
i7>o)3arovI  Is  it  possible  that  the  strong  current  of  classic  usage 
may  have  at  the  moment  drifted  him  to  the  plur.  ?  To  determine 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  if  there  be  any  counter* 
current ;  and,  if  so,  to  calculate  its  force.  Well,  even  in  the  classical 
period,  we  find  the  following  instances  of  sing. :  irp6)3arov,  Simonid. 
C,  Frag.,  247  (Bergk.,  2d  Ed.),  137;  (Schneidewin) ;  Cratin. 
Com.  Frag.,  240 ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  937,  949  1022,  (Brunck,  Dind., 
Bergk.,  Meineke,  etc)»  903,  914,  987  (Bekker) ;  Menand.,  Com. 
Frag.,  4,  135,  (required  by  the  sense  or  metre).  In  prose,  Xen. 
(Ec,  3,  11  (sine  v.  1.);  Plato,  Euthyd.  302  (Ast,  Stallb.,  and 
Winckelm.),  -para  (Bekk.,  Baiter,  etc.)  Without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, we  leave  Mr  Bryce  to  settle  his  account  with  these.  And 
surely  we  need  not  tell  students  of  Bible  Greek  where  to  find  thirty 
or  forty  instances  of  jrp6^rov  sing,  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  nor  of  the  instances  even  in  the  New.  What 
scholar  (if  he  is  a  Christian)  can  forget  c^  vp6parov  hc\  (r^ftiv 
VX'^y  (quoted  in  the  Acts  from  Isaiah  liii.  7)  ? 

The  phenomenon  is  perhaps  explained,  though  our  wonder  is  not 
abated,  by  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  Oxford  Greek  Lexicon 
(**  Fourth  and  last  edition  revised  throughout"),  *'  vp6^rov^  ri,  only 
used  in  plur." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  case  of  oversight  in  men  so  true  and 
scholarly  as  Liddell  and  Scott.  They  hold  a  lofty  position,  from 
which  they  are  radiating  light  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  land. 
But  sorry  will  they  be  to  find  that  by  that  very  light  they  have  been 
obscuring  important  facts,  blenching  the  vision  of  our  <*  suggestive'' 
teachers,  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  our  youth,  and  thus  retarding 
their  progress  towards  a  perfect  scholarship. 

'*  Suggestive"  teachers  would  gain  credit  to  themselves  and  would 
benefit  the  public  far  more  by  fiiithful  labour  and  independent  inves^ 
tigation,  than  by  thus  dimming  their  eyes  through  excess  of  borrowed 
light,  and  palming  on  their  pupils  the  specious  errors  of  their  southern 
neighbours. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  fore-mentioned  is  one  of  the  two  mis* 
takes  discovered  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  by  their  yoang 
and  approving  patron,  Mr.  James  Donaldson.  ( Vide  **  Lyra  GwBca," 
ad  finem). 
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53*-  '^  Ila/cu,  fiit.  waiTJa-ut  {Taitr^),"  Here  Mr  Brjce  has  incarcerated 
the  wrong  form,  from  want  of  personal  knowledge,  we  presume,  and 
unacquaintance  with  assoeiatea.  Were  we  consulted  we  should  advise 
mum  to  move  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  other  words,  we 
would  set  vuurta  free  as  the  prose  form,  and  treat  irairj<rta  to  a  view 
through  the  grating,  by  way  of  security,  till  Aristophanes  is  over- 
taken. It  is  rather  raw  to  put  out  of  reach  the  form  wanted,  and 
to  present  for  use  the  one  that  is  not  wanted.  Ignorance  of  ecoBomy 
with  a  vengeance !  Quite  enough  to  rouse  in  some  philological 
Don  Quixote, 

'AXX'    oyc,  8toyci/e9  IIaT/)oicA.€€s,  ^^OLy€  Kovpriv 
•     .     .     B  picrt)  lB  a  KaWiTrdp-gov.     .     .     . 

Si*-  "  npo9«cvyfa>,  fut.  -iJ<ropu."  This  is  the  orthodoxy  of  our  best 
Lexicons.  We  ourselves  have  a  great  respect  for  conservatism  when 
it  is  enlightened  and  yields  to  £&cts.  But  when  we  find  Lexicons  and 
Grammars,  and  special  Vocabularies,  not  representing  fairly  the  com- 
munity of  Greek  authors,  we  think  it  right  and  wholesome  to  take  the 
side  of  reform.  Upo^KwrjcrofAai^  in  short,  is  a  fictitious  personage, 
and  ought  to  be  struck  off  the  list.  Upostcvt^a'tit  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject, and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  fact, 
•^(To/uuu  never  had  footing  except  in  Lexicons  and  Grammars ;  for 
from  Hippocrates  to  the  latest  period  the  active  rjav)  is  the  only  form, 
Plut  Rep.,  469 ;  Plut  Them.,  27,  Alex.,  51,  Sull.,  23 ;  and  always 
in  the  LXX.  and  New  Testament.  Kven  the  simple  Kw/jcofiai^  which 
has  given  rise  to  Trpoo-Kwrjo-ofmi,  is  very  doubtful,  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful 

65**  "  SuiMrcuD,  fut.  -rjo-ofiaiJ'  True.  But  why  miss  active  -ij<rw, 
which  is  used  by  authors  contemporary  with  those  of  Mr  Bryce's 
book? 

56*  **  Swavrdtitf,  fut.  --ijo-w."  The  middle  form  is  at  least  as 
early,  although  both  are  late,  and  yet  the  middle  is  withheld.  Such 
things  are  of^en  looked  on  as  trifles,  unworthy  of  attention.  We  hold 
them  to  be  of  essential  importance.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  the  forms, 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  true  meaning;  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
constitute  a  text — utterly  defenceless  against  imposition. 

b7''  ••e<o,  p.  191.  Occi,  a  goddess  (but  ^d,  a  sight)."  We 
would  say  ^ca-as,  a  goddess,  etc.,  because  the  learner  is  certain  to 
suppose  that  ^e  a  is  short  as  the  other  is  marked  long.  If  Mr  Bryce 
believes  the  a  in  ^ea  short,  he  is  in  a  capital  mistake. 

5d*'  Koifu£a>  is  said  in  pass,  to  fall  asleep.  It  should  be  in  mid.  and 
pass.,  for  even  Lucian  (one  of  Mr  Bryce's  authors)  has  Kotfii^a-ofidi » 
shall  sleep,  D.  Deor.,  4,  4  and  b,  twice,  (Jacobitz,  Dind.)  This  is 
withholding  knowledge  by  incorrect  statement,  to  say  the  least.  Aor. 
mid.  has  the  same  meaning  Koifirjo'avTOf  Il*>^I*  476,  etc. 

69*  "  Ntyo5,"  p.  200,  seems  wrong.  Nivos  is  short  in  a  Greek 
spigram,  Diodor.  Sic.  2,  23  (Bekk.),  and  Ovid  makes  N!nus  (son  of 
Belns)  short.  Met.  IV.,  88. 

60«-  "  Uv^aySpa^  p.  207.,  gen:  -opa  "  ! !     Mr  Brycc  has  no  Doric 
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in  his  extracts,  and  is,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  give  s 
dialectic  gen.  Lucian  and  Diog.  Laert  have  the  gen.  always  in  -ov. 
There  is  the  nom.  -<$/>as,  p.  99,  whence  got,  we  cannot  tell.  Indeed, 
the  only  instance  of  gen.  '6f>a  known  to  us  is  in  a  letter  ascribed 
falsely  to  Xenopbon,  among  those  edited  by  Orellius,  but  altered  to 
'6pov  in  Stobseus.  See  Diog.  Laert.,  8,  1,  5  (6)  ;  8,  6,  9,  etc.  Lac. 
Gall.,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  etc.  An  exceptional  case  for  the  usual  case  in 
young  vocabulary  is  a  curious  fact.  Is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  symptom 
of  sheer  ignorance,  or  of  very  particular  knowledge  ? 

61**  Mr  Bryce  has  a  national  reverence  for  the  '*  gentleman  that 
pays  the  rent"  With  what  gusto  he  dwells  on  <rvs,  p.  209,  "a 
swine,  pig,  hog,  boar,  sow !  "  This  is  "  multum  in  parvum,"  if  not 
'*  in  parvo."     He  has  literally  emptied  the  Oxford  Lexicon  upon  it. 

62^  Why  does  Mr  Bryce  content  himself  with  oS^^v  under  6pau0, 
when  one  of  his  own  authors  uses  opa^vai  Luc,  Jud.  Voc.,  6 !  I 

68"^  Page  213.  '<XXa/ii^,  x^/avSo$,"  has  ace.  -ySo,  Lucian,  D. 
Deorum,  11,  2;  but  -w,  Sappho,  64  (Bergk,  2d  edition^.  Compare 
also  p.  32  of  Bryce's  "  Reader,"  foot-note,  with  the  following  ex- 
ample: Kopiavkj  'iSa,  Pans.  2,  11,  7,  etc.,  and  Kdptaviv,  Hea.  Frag., 
125  (Goetl.) ;  -wnV,  (Vulg.) 

In  notes  and  Vocabulary  alike,  in  inflexions  of  noun,  and  forms  of 
verbs,  Mr  Bryce's  defective  but  self-confident  scholarship  seduces 
him  into  numberless  errors,  which  render  his  b3ok  equally  worthless 
as  Grammar  and  Lexicon.  In  the  sequel  of  this  exposure  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  specimens  of  the  editor's  incom- 
petency, which  present  themselves  on  the  most  cursory  inspection  of 
his  book : — 

64""'  P.  178.  *AiroicpifMo.  The  middle  is  said  to  mean  '*  answer, 
reply ;"  but  at  page  107, 3,  of  the  text,  the  aorist  passive  also  is  used 
in  this  middle  sense,  and  generally  in  late  Greek.  A  pupil,  except 
perhaps  one  of  Bryce's,  can  hardly  learn  this  by  divination. 

65®'  P.  178.  'AfToBvlym,  Here  we  are  referred  to  Trviyw,  and,  on 
turning  to  it,  we  find  the  future  middle  only  given.  The  learner, 
will,  of  course,  at  once  say,  diroirvtf o^ku ;  but  Lucian  says  aro- 
wvl^iSj  Char.  24,  and  higher  authority,  Com.  Frag.  (Antiph.,  3,  93 ;) 
and  higher  still,  catxmvi^ova-i,  Com.  Frag.  (Plato,  2,  686),  defended 
by  the  metre.  The  Oxford  Lexicon,  we  fear,  has  misled  Mr  Bryce 
in  this  as  in  other  cases.  Uviyia,  says  the  Oxford  Ijexicon,  Tvi^ftM, 
Dor.  -offuu;  in  Luc.  also  wl^,  diroirviyu),  -^vi^o/jml,  but  wt(^ 
(Plat.  Com.  Incert.  ?  )  Now  the  fact  is  wt^oftai  never  occurs  at  all, 
wi^wfiai  only  once,  and  that  in  Epicharmus;  whereas  the  active 
form  Qar(y'7rvi(<a  occurs  thrice,  is  the  only  form  in  Attic,  and  actually 
found  in  Lucian,  though  entirely  ignored  by  Mr  Bryce.  'Yrorviyw, 
^iven  in  Mr  Bryce's  Vocabulary,  is  in  no  Greek  author,  and  in  do 
Greek  Lexicon.  Is  such  knowledge  as  this  respectable  ?  With 
what  feelings  must  teachers  receive  Mr,  Bryce's  "  suggestions  ?" 

66"  P.  178.  'Airo<rrc4^voci»,  "to  deprive  of  a  crown."  True,  in 
Lucian  (Jup.  Trag.,  10),  it  has  this  meaning  in  passive  voice ;  but  a 
learner  will  be  mistaken  if  he  apply  it  to  the  middle,  which  ocean 
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at  p.  113,  line  Gth,  of  Mr  Bryce'a  "  Reader,"  with  the  siiddle  meaning, 
'*pat  off  one's  own  crown  or  garland/'  It  was  proper  to  note  this 
omission  for  two  reasons :  V'  The  Oxford  Lexicon  has  no  Middle 
marked,  and  hence  Mr  Brjce*8  meagre  announcement;  2®-  Bj  noting 
it  vrith  the  authoritj,  Mr  Biyce  might  have  supplemented  all  our 
lexicons;  for,  though  Fape,  Boat,  and  Palm  giye  a  Middle,  thej 
prodace  no  authority;  Rost  says  nothing;  Pape  says  late.  We 
may  thus  turn  Mr  Bryce's  meaning  on  himself.  '*  He  has  deprived 
himself  of  a  crown."  How  near  was  he  to  a  discovery  which  would 
have  made  the  Oxford  lexicographers  feel  small,  enlarged  the  '*  errata" 
of  his  colleague  Donaldson,  and  withered  the  Rector  and  Carmichael 
into  ntter  imbecility.  What  a  pity  that  this  loss  should  have  been 
incurred  by  sheer  ignorance  of  the  outstanding  desiderata? 

67*-  P.  183.  8t€unrouii  has  future  act.  as  well  as  future  middle;  but 
Mr  Bryee  ignores  it;  so  does  the  Oxford  Lexicon. 

6d**  P.  184.  AiiOKta.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the  active  future  is 
bracketed;  it  is  classic. 

69*'  185.  'H/Aijv,  imp.  middle  of  ei/ii,  I  am,  occurs  on  pp.  114,  33, 
137,  23 ;  but  neither  in  the  paradigm  nor  vocabulary  is  there  a  trace 
of  it. 

70-  P.  187.  "  'Eir€/Ki8a»,  pres.  pass,  to  lean  on ;"  but  on  p.  Ill,  12, 
of  Mr  Bryce's  text,  occurs  aor.  mid.  hnfpwaro  pmcnipi^  *'  leaned  on 
a  staSL'*  What  is  the  learner  to  think  and  say  when  he  finds  the 
aor.  middle  in  the  text,  but  dares  not  take  the  only  meaning  that  will 
suit  the  passage,  because  in  the  Vocabulary  it  is  confined  to  the 
passive  voice?  Here^  again,  the  Oxford  Lexicon  has  misled  Mr 
Bryce.    "  Passive,"  it  says,  "  to  lean." 

71*'  'Eir/^co-ts,  appUccUion^  exhibition^  is  omitted  in  Vocabulary.  At 
p.  151  of  the  text  it  is  joined  with  rtov  i^apiiAKtav^  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  Mr  Bryce  calls  it  a  partitive  genitive.  Had  hriOwiv  not  been 
in  the  text,  Mr  Bryce  would  have  had  some  ground  for  his  assertion ; 
bat  its  presence  is  a  bar,  at  least  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  partitive 
genitive. 

72*'  P.  195.  Kofii(oi,  The  middle  is  omitted  in  Vocabulary,  yet 
it  occurs  at  p.  109  of  the  text. 

78*^  P.  195.     Kpa((a  has,  with  late  authors,  fut.  act.  icpa£<u,  as  well 

as  K€Kpd^fMLl, 

74**  P.  196.  KvXiv^cw,  fut.  -^<r«,  for  KvXivSut,  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?  KvAiv6ov/Acvov  is  the  manuscript  reading,  and  is  retained 
bj  Jacobitz  in  his  second  edition,  as  also  by  Dindorf  in  his  Paris 
edition ;  but  in  the  one  which  the  latter  prepared  for  Teubner,  he 
has  adopted  KvX^vS6fi»y  as  more  Attic,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Moeris.  Is  this  inadvertency  or  ignorance  ?  or  is  it  mere  trimming 
between  the  (so-called)  purer  form,  which  he  adopts  into  the  text, 
from  intelligence  or  chance,  and  the  less  pure,  which  he  imports  into 
the  Vocabukry  from  the  Lexicon?  *^  KvAiv&e<ii,  Attic  present,"  says 
the  Oxford  Lexicon,  *'  for  icvX*vSa>"  1 1 

75*^  P.  201.  'Op/^o),  on  p.  112  of  the  text,  has  middle,  of  which  no 
hint  b  given  in  the  Vocabulary. 
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76**  P.  202.  Uoirjiav  is  given  in  the  Vocab.  along  with  Ttudv 
and  itauav.  In  the  text  is  given  the  Epic  irati^om,  from,  we  fieuicy, 
'  Beilz's  edition,  instead  of  the  Attic  Trauava  of  the  best  manoscripta  and 
the  best  editors  ( Jacobitz,  Dindorf,  etc.),  ^<  cUtSorrc?  rac^ova,"  sajs 
Homer,  U.  22,  391  ;  Traiavo,  ^sch.  Ag.,  146  (Chor.) ;  v<udvj  Soph. 
O.  R.,  154  (Chor.);  Eur.  Ion.,  141,  (Chor.)  Mr  Bryce  ought  to 
have  adopted  the  best  reading — the  Attic  Prose  form,  and,  if  he 
pleased,  might  merelj  have  referred  learners  to  the  Epic  and  Ljric 
forms,  as  varieties  awaiting  them  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  pro- 
gress. His  failure  to  do  this  raises  a  doubt  of  his  ability.  The  man 
who  offers  '*  suggestions  to  teachers''  is  bound  to  prove  himself  cap- 
able of  suggesting  something  worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

IT"'  The  following  verbs,  airoirc^trb),  p.  135;  cvavcu^  p.  187 ;  Xovca, 
p.  116,  7, 127,  21 ;  ircpiSco>,  p.  109,  22  ;  mpivkkKto,  p.  108,  14  ;  vpo- 
voc<i>,  p.  Ill,  12,  are  each  supplied  with  tenses  of  the  middle  voice  in 
the  text,  but  are  shorn  of  this  voice  altogether  in  the  Vocabulary. 

78^'  P.  209.  2vvapfjra((o,  along  with  fut.  act.  -duroi,  has  fut.  mid. 
-da-ofmi,  Ar.  Ljs.y  487;  Com.  Frag.,  8,  682;  but  Mr  Bryce  stops 
short  with  the  Oxford  Lexicon. 

79"^  P.  210.  TtKToi,  r€f<i>,  of  Mr  Bryce's  Vocabulary,  has  also  middle 
T^ofuu,  in  Mr  Bryce's  lessons,  p.  117,  11. 

80*-  P.  211.  For  v^pia-iA,  according  to  Mr  Bryce  and  the  Oxford 
Lexicon,  we  would  rather  say  v^ptw  with  Demosthenes,  21,  221  ;  ao 
for  KtSapUnoy  with  these  two  always  harmonious  authorities,  we  prefer 
KiOapua  with  the  comic  poet  Antiphanes  (Com.  Frag.  8,  78.) 

81***  Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  must  be  allowed  to  direct 
attention  to  the  following  lame  and  incorrect  statement  in  p.  145, 
note  22,  "KaXo/17,  the  forms  -on^v,  -ofi;?,  etc.,  are  generally  adopted,  in 
Attic,  in  the  singular  of  contracted  verbs  in  -aoi^  -<o),  and  •^,  instead 
of  the  common  inflexions,  -ocfii,  -019,  etc. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  phenomenon  which  Mr  Bryce  describes  in 
these  terms  is  confined  to  the  forms  in  -co)  and  -ooi^  and  that  for 
doi/Ai,  i^fHy  the  Attics  usually  said  -i^v,  never  o/ijVi^rcAcvryi^v,  Plat. 
Gorg.,  522,  Ac.  We  object  also  to  Mr  Bryce  restricting  this  form 
entirely  to  the  singular  ;  Bpt^ficv  is  required  by  the  metre,  Eur.  Cycl., 
182.  Mr  Bryce  ought  also  to  know  that  there  is  a  notable  exception, 
viz.,  kKwo  ;  for  example,  tv  dKokovOohiSj  Ar.  Av.,  840,  but  tva  fth^ 
oiv  icXaoc/Ai,  841 ;  icX^oi?,  w£sch.,  Supp.,  925,  admitting  neither 
contraction  nor  any  other  change.  KdUki  we  never  found  contracted, 
but  ic<£ci,  cicoc,  Koo/Mi*,  etc* 

82^  P.  157.  Obs.  7.  r^v  $^v  {€\afi€)is  translated  <*  the  deserved 
punishment."    The  appointed,  we  should  say,  whether  deserved  or  not. 

(^30.  u  £^  used  with  indie,  and  optat.  moods."  Of  course  the  subj. 
is  excluded.  We  had  thought  that,  even  in  Attic,  the  subj.  is 
allowed  in  the  Traged.,  and  occasionally  in  the  Comed.  Et  ^1) 
V^yjyy,  €*  fitj  cr'  hoTMy  Ar.  Eq.,  700;  ci  ^vorwii/,  Thuc,  6,  21 
(Bekk.);  €4  27,  Plat  L^.  761  (Bekk.)  In  Lucian,  the  MSS.  and 
editors  vary  on  this  point.  Jaoobitz,  in  his  last  edition  (1852)^ 
retains  subj.  with  ci  in  twelve  instances  at  least,  Dindorf,  we  think, 
in  two  only  of  these. 
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Having  enumerated  a  few,  among  (he  more  glaring,  faults  of  the 
book,  and  shortcomings  of  its  editor,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  add 
that  the  paper  is  good,  that  the  type  is  beautiful,  and  that  all  the 
material  accessories  are  creditable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  publishers.  But  the  publishers  have  been 
unlacky  in  their  editor.  He  is  essentially  a  third-rate  pedant ;  small- 
minded,  one-sided,  shallow,  and  self-sutiicient.  His  strainings  after 
original  ^'views''  are  as  absurd  as  his  attempts  at  English  com- 
position. His  ideas  are  commonplace,  and  his  language  seldom  rises 
above  the  nadir  of  slovenliness  and  vulgarity.  In  our  critique  of 
his  so-called  '^  Grammar,  Reader,  Exercise-Book,  and  Lexicon,"  we 
may  have  been  occasionally  a  little  particular,  but  we  hope  that  we 
have  been  &ir,  although  we  cannot  conceal  that  we  have  sometimes 
felt  wroth  enough  at  the  sight  of  so  much  trash  badly  and  in- 
accurately presented.  In  teaching,  inaccuracy  is  concentrated  poison 
to  intellectual  and  moral  life.  But  let  us  be  grateful  that  every 
poison  has  its  antidote,  and  that,  in  this  case,  the  poison  contains  it. 
In  all  plainness,  the  book  is  tainted  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  is 
already  dying  of  a  pretentious  ignorance  of  Greek. 

The  faneral  is  intended  to  be  private,  and  the  arrangements  will, 
in  due  time,  be  precisely  announced.  The  general  outline,  however, 
ve  suppose  to  be  nearly  the  following  : — The  University  of  Dublin 
and  the  Edinburgh  Academy  to  receive  each  a  notice ;  Dr.  Reuben 
to  act  as  chief  mourner,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Archibald's  fatherly 
feelings  utterly  unmanning  him;  each  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School 
Masters  to  receive  a  ribbon ;  and  Carmichael  to  pronounce  the 
faneral  oration. 


EkmeiUs  of  Musical  Science.    By  Robbbt  Bbqwn.    London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Go.    Edinburgh :  John  Menzies.    1860. 

^T  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Music  has  been  needlessly  complicated  and 
embanassed  by  a  too  great  variety  of  clefs,  and  by  an  endless  profusion  of 
mlee  for  modulation,  inversion,  resolutioD,  and  other  musical  processes ;  and 
^  the  memory  has  been  overburdened,  while  the  intellect  has  not  been 
snificiently  instructed,  are  &ct8  Uiat  few  m  the  present  day  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  or  deny.  And  hence  it  has  arisen  that  many  attempte  have  re* 
oentibf  been  made  te  simf^ify  the  study^  by  referring  me  student  to  first 
princtplee,  instead  of  wearying  him  with  dry  meehcmical  rules.  Some  of 
these  attempte  have  met  with  great  success.  For  example,  the  tonio  sol  fa 
sjstem,  introduced  by  Br  Ourwen,  has  been  found  of  immense  use  in  faoi- 
hlating  the  reading  of  music ;  and,  in  the  present  able  and  well  considered 
treatise,  Mr  Brown  endeavours  to  simplify  tne  study  of  harmony : — 

"  The  design  of  the  following  work,"  he  says.  "  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  study  of  harmony.  'Die  method  whicn  the  author  has  been  led  to 
adopt,  appears  to  him  to  possess  advantages,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
sufficient  to  wairant  a  publication,  which  would  otherwise  be  justljr  consi- 
dered superfluous.  The  great  pradacal  advanta^^  aimed  at,  consisto  in  sim- 
plifying the  study  by  reducing  all  the  combination  of  notes  to  their  simplest 
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elements,  which,  in  genenL  do  not  ezoeed  five  or  six  ohoxdf|  or  eompoond 
sounds ;  and  in  the  most  elaborate  music,  eleyen  or  twelve ;  and  by  xepre- 
sentix^  those  sounds  to  the  eje,  in  a  running  commentary  under  the  baas. 
By  this  method,  the  student  is  gradually  tau^t  to  analyse  the  worksjof  the 
great  composers  for  himself." 

Mr  Brown's  method  indeed,  is  an  improyement  on  that  of  Logier,  who  set  the 
example  of  writine  the  fundamental  harmony  on  a  separate  line— and  oonaista 
in  expressing  the  hannony  over  the  fundamental  bass,  by  signs  which  repre- 
sent the  true  chords  or  sounds.  Mr  Brown  makes  a  very  successful  attempt  to 
reduce  aU  music  to  one  def,  and  we  should  be  dad  to  see  his  ^lan  ^nerally 
adopted.  The  def  he  selects  is  the  F  or  Bass  clef  and  he  distinsuishes  the 
otiier  parts  from  the  Bass,  by  short  bars  attaohea  to  the  def,  v^ch  diieot 
^e  performer  to  take  the  notes  one,  two,  or  three  octaves  higher.  Formerly, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  clefs  in  use,  the  knowledge  of  which  waa  a 
great  and  needless  difficulty  placed  in  the  path  of  the  student ;  and  vocal 
music  of  the  higher  class,  in  four  parts,  is  still  often  printed  in  four 
clefs— treble,  alto,  tenor^  and  Bass.  But  we  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of 
the  alleged  plea  of  necessity  for  retaining  these  in  consequence  of  the  diflferoDt 
Qompass  of  voices  and  instruments,  we  can  see  no  necessity  for  more  tlian 
one ;  and  we  think  that  axiv  person  who  impartially  studies  the  first  and 
twentieth  chapters  of  Mr  Brown's  treatise,  and  sees  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  his  single  def  to  both  the  vocal  and  instrumental  scores  of  some 
of  Handd's  most  elaborate  works,  will  be  induced  to  coindde  with  oor 
opinion.  The  inconvenience  of  the  complicated  system  of  de&— still  in 
part  retained — was  early  fdt ;  and  so  far  oaok  as  1672,  an  Essay  was  pub- 
uahed  bv  Thomas  Salmon,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  OoUeee,  Oxford,  containing  a 
propoMU  for  reducing  all  music  to  one  def,  which  nas  been  quoted  with  i^ 
probation  by  many  writers.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Brown  when  he  oaja 
that  hj  the  compbcated  system  of  defs,  "  an  artificial  difficultv  was  intio* 
duced  into  the  study  of  music,  which  has  no  paralld  in  any  other  sdenoe." 
We  cordially  wish  him  success  in  his  attempts  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  as 
well  as  in  his  otheft  in^nious  efforts  to  simpHfy  the  study  of  harmony ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  m  recommending  his  masterly  treatise  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  that  grand 
sdenoe  which  Luther  plaoed  only  second  to  Theology. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Queen  has  presented  the  Bev.  Donald  Murray  Simpson  to  Ahaide,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Mull,  and  county  of  Argyle,  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Bev. 
Donald  Fayden  to  the  pariah  of  Ardnamardian,  in  the  same  Presbytery. 

The  Bev.  James  MaoDonnell  has  been  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
Bev.  Alexander  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Bosemarkie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  CSiaa- 
oary,  and  county  of  Boas. 

NemUm  FaritJi  Church. — ^The  congregation  of  this  ohuroh  have  resdved  to  fill 
the  vaeanoy  caused  by  the  removd  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Wallace  to  Bdinbnrgh,  by 
caUiog  the  Bev.  Jdm  M'Leod,  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr  M*Leod  of  Moryen,  to  the 
eharge.    It  is  expected  that  Mr  M'Leod  will  accept  the  call 
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EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOUBNAL 

No.  CLXXXIV,  May  1861. 


INDO-BRITISH  CHKISTIANITY. 

(Second  Paper,) 
The  Relioion  or  Professing  Christiaits. 

In  this  paper  will  be  described  what  comes  under  the  observarion  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  goin^  to  anal^^se,  so  much  as  to  detail  facts, 
Soppoee  a  newly  appointed  servant  of  Government  to  have  arrived 
at  any  of  the  presidency  towns,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  a  mind  be- 
bind  them  capable  of  interpreting  what  they  read,  he  would  at  once 
be  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  observable  phenomena  of  religion 
in  India,  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  writer  of  this  article,  for  example,  happened  to  arrive 
in  a  presidency  town  on  a  Sabbath,  and  having  to  put  op  at  one  of 
the  large  hotels,  heard  and  saw  on  the  Lord's  Day,  things  of  the 
most  immoral  and  devilish  nature,  among  men  and  women  calling 
^enuelves  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  only  two  days  afterwards  he 
foQnd  himself  in  society  where  it  was  evident  that  a  very  high  tone 
<^f  Christianity  prevailed,  nay,  where  a  more  open  and  unmistakeable 
prnffsanoD  of  Christianity  than  that  in  England,  prevailed.  In  fact, 
<luring  that  first  week's  stay  in  the  country,  the  writer  had  learned 
^  the  character  of  the  British  in  India,  was  of  two  extremes,  viz. ; 
7"**  the  bad  were  very  bad — the  good,  very  good/'  And  the  sucoeed- 
^  experience  has  gone  to  prove  the  first  impression  right.  Here 
let  a  eauUon  be  entered.  It  may  happen  that  many  who  have  been 
^  India,  or  are  in  India  now,  may  only  have  seen  one  side  of  the 
^IQildim;    Let  any  such  suspend  judgment  till  they  have  made  sure 
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whether  the  facts  are  iuch  as  may  be  stated — ere  they  make  op  their 
mind.  Opinion  on  such  a  subject  must  not  be  made  up  lightly.  The 
matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  India,  and  to  Britnin. 

First  then,  as  to  the  state  of  religion  among  the  really  religious 
classes.  In  such  circles  the  tone  of  religion  is  much  more  distinctly 
audible  than  in  like  ca^es  at  home.  Religion  comes  much  more  to 
the  sur&ce.  It  may  be  that  the  physical  circumstances  of  climate, 
&c.,  break  the  English  habit  of  reticence, — but  while  this  has  a  little 
to  do  with  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fearfully  low  ebb  to  which  re- 
ligion, generally,  is  sunk  in  India,  Is  the  cause  of  the  more  yiMble 
manifestation.  This  is  a  necessary  reaction.  In  India  ever}' body 
is  known  to  everybody.  Men  live  in  glass  houses,  and  the  petit  monde 
of  the  station  look  iu  as  they  would  on  bees  in  glass  hives.  Every- 
thing is  publie,  all  your  actk>ns,  whether  in  regard  to  the  office  you 
hold,  or  with  regard  to  your  family  affairs.  Your  character  is  as 
well-known  as  if  you  carried  it  about  as  a  placard  on  your  back. 

Agaio,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  immorality,  profan- 
ity, irreligion,  and  utter  indifference  among  a  very  great  number  of 
H.  M.  servants  in  the  land, — a  man  cannot  therefore  remun  neutraL 
He  must  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other.  If  he  is  for  the  irreligion 
and  indifference, — ^he  is  received  cordially.  If  he  foe  for  religion,  he 
is  a  marked  man  from  the  day  of  his  appearance  in  any  circle — a 
man  to  be  avoided,  to  be  watched, — to  be  noted  in  tripping.  So  he  is 
driven  into  the  religious  circle,  and  thase  who  move  in  that  circle, 
being,  as  it  were,  ostracised,  and  knowing  that  they  are  watched, 
feel  compelled  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  are  religions,  by  per- 
mitting no  doubt  to  rest  on  any  of  their  actions;  nay,  they  are  forced 
to  exercise  religion  in  its  outward  form,  for  mutual  encouragement. 
Prom  these,  among  other  causes,  the  religious  people  in  India  are 
more  marked  in  their  religious  conduct  than  Christians  at  home. 
There  are  often,  in  stations,  prayer  meetings  every  evening  in  one 
house  or  another ;  not  prayer  meetings  where  one  person, — the  min- 
ister,— alone  takes  an  active  part, — ^bnt  an  assemblage  of  people,  where 
the  Bible  is  read, — a  hymn  sung,  prayer  oflfered  up,  and  where  the 
passage  of  Scripture  forms  the  topic  for  what  often  becomes  a  most 
interesting  and  edifying  conversation,  in  which  all  present,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  take  part. 

Where  the  chaplain  of  the  station  is  a  sincere  Christian,  sadi 
meetings  generally  are  to  be  found,  and  invariably  in  places  where 
missionaries  are  stationed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  in  such  a  land,  than  frequent 
meetings  of  this  kind.  India  is  a  land  where  eril  is  rampant,  and 
the  Church  fast  strengthening  into  life^  A  few  scattered  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  are  wearily  fighting  against  a  host  of  foes.  India  is  a  land 
in  which  evil,  lust,  and  bad  passions,  •  burst  up  like  the  rank  weeds 
of  her  own  noxious  jungles,  in  few  days,  or  come  hurling  down  like 
one  of  her  tornados.  India  is  a  land  where  life  is  uncertain,  llie 
strong  man's  hand  may  be  shaken  to*day,  and  the  cheerfiil  Toioe  of 
recognition  may  be  heard, — ^to-morrow'a  smiset  maj  find  yon  standing 
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bj  bifl  grave,  and  the  mourners  maj  go  about  the  streets  for  him. 
What,  therefore,  so  appropriate,  as  for  Christian  friends  to  take  sweet 
eoancil  together, — to  call  to  remembrance  Christ's  past  actions ;  to  lay 
plaos  for  the  aiding  of  his  cause ;  to  speak  of  the  things  that  concern 
the  soul  and  eternity.  Many  a  wear}  Christian  has  been  refreshed  in 
such  scenes,  and  enabled  to  go  on  again  rejoicing.  But  there  are 
tendencies  among  the  people  of  Christ  which  should  be  guarded 
against  Errors  may  very  easily  be  fallen  into  unwittingly,  and  in 
pure  ignorance  of  their  possible  or  actual  effects,  yet  which  may  do 
ffioch  harm  to  Christianity  in  the  land.  Let  the  mentioo  of  two 
ttffiee. 

Fbst,  there  is  the  tendency  to  fall  into  a  style  of  language,  which  is 
most  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Unwittingly  among  some  classes 
of  Christians,  a  great  deat  of  **  Cant*"  prevails.  The  spirit  which 
leads  to  cant  is  sure  in  the  end  to  become  pharisaic  and  pragmatical. 
The  almost  certain  tendency  of  introducing  an  individual  into  a  circle 
where  those  peculiar  expressions  termed  *'  cant''  prevail,  is  to  make 
him  a  self-sufiicieot  Christian.  He  can  talk  the  Christian  language. 
He  is  one  of  them — all  is  well — but  some  others  cannot  speak  that 
language;  as  for  him  he  is  a  publican.  ''Stand  back — ^fbr  I  am 
holier  than  thou"  1 1 !  There  is  no  harm  in  use  of  the  expressions — 
"people  of  (Jod**— "  Chosen  vessels**—"  Converted  man"—"  man  of 
God** — and  many  others  to  designate  Christians,  or  in  using  the  terms 
"worldling" — "unconverted  roan'* — "child  of  wrath" — "man  of 
pleasure,"  &C.,  to  designate  unconverted  men.  You  may  use  any 
terms  you  like  to  designate  these  two  great  divisions  of  men,  but 
while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  when  men  meet  together,  and 
Qse  these  words  frequently,  and  may  be  a  little  thoughtlessly;  another 
spirit  springs  up,  and  jou  find  them  so  using  these  terms  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  when  they  use  them,  they  mean  to  say  that  all  who  differ 
from  them,  are  in  one  class,  and  all  who  agree  tpUh  Man,  in  another. 
1  hey  are  right  They  and  their  friends.  As  for  all  others,  alas  for 
them  I  My  readers  must  easily  see  that  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee.  It  is  making  ourselves  judges 
of  others.  Who  gave  us  a  right  to  write — "For  Hell"  on  one  man's 
hack,  and  "  For  Heaven"  on  another's,  as  if  they  were  so  many  rail- 
way parcels,  and  then  to  pass  them  through  society  with  our  self- 
giv'fn  intitulement.     "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

Inhere  is  something  very  self-sufilcient  in  such  questions  as  the 
following,  with  reference  to  some  new  arrival  in  a  station :— **  Is  he 
a  converted  man  ?"  "  Has  he  forsaken  the  world?**  "  Is  he  one  of 
us  ?"  The  answer  of  the  true  Christian  should  ever  be,  that  it  is  not 
for  him  to  say, — and  yet  men  often  say  most  positively,  that  such  an 
one  is  not  a  Christian  man — is  entirely  of  the  world,  because  of  his 
sctiDg  in  some  particular  way  that  is  opposed  to  some  preconceived 
idea  of  the  self^constituted  judge.  If  you  ask  some  people  the  reason 
for  their  harsh  judgments,  you  will  find  it  is  principally  ba^ed  on 
some  small  thing,  which  is  taken  as  an  index.  I  have  heard  the 
question  "  why  do  you  say  sol"  put  to  a  person  who  dedared  aooiher 
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to  be  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  I  have  heard  what  is  a  prettj  fiur 
answer  given  by  the  mention  of  some  open  ain.  Even  in  sach  a  case 
one  dislikes  to  hear  men  condemned  by  their  brethren  thus  sweep- 
ingly,  and  the  memory  of  certain  episodes  in  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
and  David,  and  Peter  come  up  to  memory;  but  when  you  hear  such 
reasons  assigned,  as  '*  he  is  given  to  dining  out,"  **  he  goes  to  baUts" 
"  he  dances,"  "  he  goes  to  the  theatre,"  '•  he  plays  cards,"  "  he  plays 
billiards,"  Ac,  Ac,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  which  even 
Christians  are  not  agreed,  really  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  ask  **  who 
made  you  a  judge  V  '*  How  is  it  your  opinion  to  be  made  the  infal- 
lible touch-stone  of  right  and  wrong — conversion  and  uncon  version!'' 
Nay,  nay,  anxious  Christian  brothers.  Be  charitable.  Remember 
your  own  ains  and  failings,  and  deal  judgment  gently.  Let  not  any 
complain  of  your  narrow-mindedness.  Let  not  any  retort  on  yoo, 
that  yuu  are  guilty  of  arrogant  self-sufficiency.  Let  not  any  by  your 
conduct  be  led  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
charity,  as  pictured  in  the  Divine  Word,  and  your  charity,  or  rather 
want  of  charity.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation."  Strive  to  save 
others,  but  as  you  value  both,  ^' judge  not."  That  ia  not  part  of  your 
duty,-— love^  pity,  strive  with,  and  for  your  brethren,-^— 

Owning  ^idr  weakness, 
Their  evil  behaviour, 
But  leaving  with  meekness 
Their  sins  to  their  Saviour, 

The  other  evil  tendency  is  one  arising  from  the  same  spirit,  and 
is  simply  another  manifestation  of  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of  separation. 
Among  certain  classes  of  Christians  in  India  this  spirit  prevails.  They 
will  not  go  into  company.  They  keep  aloof  from  all  who  do  not 
oome  up  to  the  mark  they  have  set  down  as  the  Rubicon  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  evidently  the  first  stage  of  asceticism.  The  reason 
genendly  given  for  such  conduct  is  this,  "  the  Christian  must  not  be 
of  the  world."  Of  course  not;  but  what  is  the  world f  There  has 
been  too  long  a  conflict  about  the  meaning  of  this  word,  for  any  one  to 
dogmatise  about  it  The  men  and  women  in  the  world,  and  their 
society,  however,  cannot  be  designated  by  the  term,  otherwise 
Christ's  and  the  apostles'  example  is  erroneous.  This  is  not  a  phioe 
to  argue  the  point.  More  will  be  learned  on  it  from  Robertson  of 
Brighton's  Sermon  on  1  John  ii.  15-17,  Sermon  13th,  2d  aeries. 
Christ's  prayer  for  his  people  is  subversive  of  the  ascetic  idea.  ^  I 
pray  not  that  thou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
wooldst  keep  them  from  the  evil." 

1  give  the  Christians  of  India  all  credit  for  their  seal,  and  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  cause  of  their  Maker.  They  have  temptations 
within  and  without,  unknown  in  other  climes.  They  are  coniiuoallj 
met  by  opposition.  Thev  motives  are  I  believe  most  sincere,  and 
they  have  a  aingle  eye  to  God's  glory.  I  speak  of  these  thinga,  be* 
cause  they  are  things  which,  though  perhaps  thought  perfectly  in  ac- 
^sordante  witlt  Cfamtian  ^isdiilina  aod  life,  yet  strik)e  »  alnii^er  dtf* 
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ferentlj.    In   his  estimation  the  tendencies  may  tend  to  weaken 
Christ's  cause,  thoogh  such  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  real  inten« 

"  EyiI  is  wrought  by  want  of  thou^t, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

lliere  are  men  and  women  in  India  in  all  the  churches,  who  are 
fHlkrs  in  Christ's  Church.  There  are  faithful  servants  of  God  in  the 
Und,  toiling  their  lives  out  in  a  moral  wilderness ;  far  from  the  means 
of  gratifying  tastes  they  have  acquired  in  their  years  of  education  ; 
&r  from  the  comforts  and  intercommunion  of  home  and  friends,  dear 
to  all  the  human  family ;  far  from  the  churches  of  their  fathers ;  iar 
from  safety  in  times  of  danger,  from  sickness,  or  outward  foes ;  far 
from  kindred  spirits ;  far  from  the  end  of  their  hopes,  not  seeing  even 
the  dawn  of  the  better  day  breaking  in  the  distance  ;  far  from  all  but 
their  Saviour, — to  him  very  near,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  their  beloved, 
coming  up  through  the  wiMemess,  faith-upheld,  hoping  against  hope, 
snd  trusting  that  the  shouts  of  the  glad  harvest- bearers  will  yet  ring 
joyoQsly  over  the  land  they  have  tilled,  so  long  fruitlessly ;  tilled,  and 
jei  watered  with  their  tears. 

There  are  faithful  chaplains  and  ministers ;  though  alas,  wolves  in 
sheeps'  clothing  are  crept  in  unawares.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  go  out  and  in  among  the  outcasts  of  the  larger  towns,  trying  to  save 
wretched  ones  who  erst  belonged  to  Christian  communities,  from 
fsliing  into  the  abominations  of  heathendom.  There  are  many  such, 
the  salt  of  India.  Doubtless,  it  was  these  ten  righteous  that  kept  the 
land  of  late.  May  many  more  such  preservers  rise.  By  true  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  this  empire  be  kept.  It  was  given  England  to 
christianize.  If  England  won't  fulfil  her  India  mission,  God  will 
find  other  nations  who  will.     God's  work  must  be  done. 

But  I  turn  to  darker  pages  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  repre- 
sented by  professing  Christians  in  India.  When  the  state  of  Christi- 
•nity  among  the  so-called  Christian  community  of  India  is  seen  and 
known  by  some  one  dwelling  in  the  land, — the  hollowness  of  the 
attempt  which  was  made  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  mutiny  at  the  door 
of  the  missionaries,  must  be  apparent,  if  the  person  be  not  wilfully 
Mind.  When  (he  immorality  of  those  in  high  office,  the  extortion  <n 
the  mercantile  classes,  the  treatment  of  natives  by  young  men,  the 
otter  indiffisrence  to  religion  on  the  part  of  thousands,  the  fearful  i^ 
Boranee  and  depravity  of  the  Indo- British  or  half  castes,  and  the 
Kmi-idolatry  of  the  Soman  Catholic  converts  (t)  is  considered ; — I 
tty  it  is  a  wonder  that  Almighty  God  did  not  drive  our  nation  forth 
from  the  face  of  a  land  given  us  to  civilise, — ^by  us  used  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  every  evil  appetite  and  passion.  Had  there  not  been  a  Seed 
Icfl  to  serve  God  in  it,  India,  as  far  as  we  are  oonoemed,  had  been 
to^ay  as  Sodom,  a  place  of  wrath  and  death. 

EDdeavouring  to  keep  the  spirit  of  truth  and  charity,  let  us  oao- 
^ly  look  at  the  state  of  religion  among  one  or  two  classes  of  society. 

1.  The  state  of  religion  among  the  clergy.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
tUa^  that  chaplains «n  the  Episo^Md  Establishment  arein  many  caftes 
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desiitute  of  vitd,  working  Christianity.  I  judge  them  not,  but  this  I 
do, — I  see  their  doings  and  the  effects  of  these  doings,  and  if  on  see- 
ing these  things  I  am  convinced  they  are  hindering  Grod's  workr  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  as  mintsieis  of  Ood  they  are  neglecting  the  vine* 
yard.  There  are  some  most  excellent  men  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  India — ^men  who  spend  and  are  spent  for  Christ.  They  i  know 
deplore  more  than  we  can  do,  the  state  of  matters  here  referred  to. 

In  too  many  stations  in  India  the  chaplain  is  merely  the  man  who 
reads  prayers  on  Sunday.  When  he  is  absent  the  commanding  officer 
often  reads  them  better.  During  the  week  you  will  find  the  chaplain 
at  all  the  mess  tables  of  the  regiment  in  the  station.  Yon  will  find  him 
at  whist  or  billiards  at  midnight  and  mid-day.  Tou  will  find  him 
on  the  race  course  and  cricket-ground, — driving  the  best  turn-out  in 
the  station  on  the  mall)  and  giving  the  most  rschsrche  dinnen  in  the 
place. 

An  opinion  as  to  whether  these  things  are  compatible  or  no  with 
the  clerical  profession,  it  is  hot  my  intention  to  give — but  this  must 
be  said, — that  at  all  events  these  things  are  secondary  (truly  no  one 
can  deny  that)  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  ministry.  What  is  the 
Christian  public  of  India  to  think,  when  they  know  that  in  the  fore- 
noon this  same  chaplain  rushes  through  the  hospital  speaking  to  no 
one; — that  in  the  evening  he  fiings  down  his  bat, — gallops  to  the  grave- 
yard,— gallops  through  the  burial  service  and  gallops  back  in  time  to 
stump  out  Captain  B.  or  T.  That  he  considers  hospitals,  and  funerals, 
and  sick  people  *'  bores," — that  he  disapproves  of  prayermeetings,  and 
scripture-readers,  and  on  Sunday  sometimes  preaches  Armenianism, 
sometimes  Calvinism  sometimes  the  doctrines  of  high  church,  soroeiimes 
the  doctrines  of  low  church, — ^according  to  the  volume  of  hi8  scantily 
furnished  clerical  book  shelf  which  attracted  his  eye  on  Sunday  rooming. 
.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  contradict  the  opinion  given  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  some  chaplains,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
United  Service  Magatiney  in  a  paper  evidently  written  by  an  Indian 
officer.  Taking  upa  late  number  of  a  Bombay  paper  I  founda  pretty  k>ng 
jubilation  of  some  famous  leg-hit  chaplain,  and  but  lately  the  Meerat 
paper  has  been  attacking,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  with  foundation, 
the  chaplains  of  that  station  for  conduct  so  scandalous  that  had  he  been 
a  Scotch  chaplain  he  would  have  been  deposed,  and  yet  the  bishop 
only  ordered  him  to  send  away  the  unfortunate  whose  presence  in  his 
house,  and  by  his  side  in  his  carriage  on  the  mall,  bad  given  cause  to 
the  scandal.  These  may  be  said  to  be  exceptional  cases.  The  care- 
lessness and  incompetency  are  not  They  form  the  rule.  There  \a 
something  wrong  here,  and  till  we  have  the  chaplains  on  the  English 
establishment  leading  m  the  came  of  evangeUoal  religion  it  wiU  mt  he 
righU  Men  are  taken  firom  English  Universities  and  put  into  chap- 
laincies in  India  without  the  slightest  regard  to  fitness.  They  are  sent 
into  the  Church  because  Uncle  8.  is  or  will  be  a  councillor  some  day.  It 
is  better  to  be  chaplain  than  a  poor  curate,  and  then  how  many  of  mas- 
tar  John's  friends  are  in  Indian  regiments.  Why  it  is  qiitea  catch, 
—plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do— lurtough  privileged  homa  and 
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#  pennon,—- and  then  in  India  even  these  prying  people  the  Bishops 
are  flo  fiir  away  that  you  are  as  free  as^  an  independent.  So  John  is 
appointed  aM*ihtant  chupluin — ^indue  time  he  becomes  a  chaplain, — re- 
divsat  ibrty-five,  and  at  forty  •sex  en  }ou  find  him  at  Leamington  or 
Buxton,  rector  of  some  fat  English  parish,  a  gift  of  his  friend  Tom 
Pinch  of  the  — i  whom  he  knew  at  Umrilsee*  Quite  the  Ecclesiastical 
Nabob  he  b  in  fiick  lliis  class  of  chaplains  does  not  like  missionaries 
and  cannot  abide  scripture-readers,  or  Scotch  chaplains,  or  Free 
Church  Ministers.    They  like  to  be  slone  in  the  field  ecclesiastical. 

This  is  no  caricature. — Now  I  ask  why,  seeing  there  are  in  the 
church  of  England,  hundreds  of  men  of  tried  ministerial  qualifications, 
aud  of  approved  talents,  who  would  gladly  come  out  of  the  sequestered 
spot  of  England  where  talent  is  rusting  for  want  of  wit  to  rub  it 
afnunst,  (every  one  can't  be  a  Sydney  Smith,)  and  enter  the  Indian 
field  of  labour.  They  are  the  incompetent,  foolish,  *'  fast*'  men  sent 
out  to  a  land  where  everything  is  warfare  in  the  church.  Let  the 
Church  of  England  see  to  it — in  India  is  her  fighting  columns.  Let 
her  not  pick  her  men  for  keeping  the  peaceful  homeland,  and  send  the 
rest  to  the  East.  Let  her  send  her  stalwart  men  out  there  if  she  ex* 
pects  to  share  in  the  victory  that  will  come. 

The  Church  of  England  can  furnish  the  right  men  for  the  work. 
From  the  same  colleges  have  sprung  another  daos  of  Indian  ministerSy 
the  missionaries  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, — men  who 
have  many  of  them  come  from  comfort,  to  labour  in  India  for  the  love 
they  have  for  the  worii, — men  who  have  but  a  pittance  and  who  care 
not  for  that  How  many  ol  the  Episcopal  chaplains  came  to  India 
from  a  love  hr  the  work !  Some  have  doubtless, — but  i  cannot  re* 
eoucile  whist,  and  billiards,  and  theatres^  and  race  courses,— -quick 
aervioes,  ^  bores"  of  hospitals,  and  other  men's  sermons,  vnik  a  love 
fer  their  work. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  more  fortunate  in  her  chaplains, 
tod  the  Free  Church  in  her  ministers.  With  regard  to  the  former  the 
reasons  are  not  difiicult  of  discovery.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  a 
better  training  school  for  pastoral  theology  than  the  English  Church. 
The  members  of  churches  individually,  are  much  more  an  object  of 
eare  to  the  Seotqb  than  to  the  English  minister.  He  is  accustomed 
to  prepare  his  own  prayers  and  sermons,  to  catechise,  and  visit,  to 
superintend  the  schooJ6»  4bo„  while  his  English  brother  in  many 
cases  only  reads  prayers,  and  occasiooajly  writes  a  sermon.  The 
isinisters  of  the  Seotch  Church  are  as  a  general  principle  more  a 
working  clergy  than  the  other.  This  is  the  efiect  of  the  Presbyterial 
system,  wiAb  its  sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  do.  So— ^I  mean  not  lo 
ctilogise  iodividuals — men  sent  from  such  a  school  to  India  therefo:  e 
naturally  torn  out  more  effective  ministers,  though  some  have  been 
black  sheep.  And  again,  I  believe,  that  the  method  of  selection  of 
chapUins  is  calculated  to  avoid  sending  utterly  incompetent  meu.  The 
ohareh  knows  the  eharaoters  of  the  men  suggested  to  government,  and 
It  would  be  a  slur  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  composing  our 
comnitteeS)  to  imagine  that  they  would  recomimend  any.  one  for  such 
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chaplaipdes  except  men  who  had  given  ample  testimony  of  trae  piety, 
and  of  a  will  to  take  up  the  whole  work  of  a  strong  living  charch, 
hand,  heart,  and  souL  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Scotch  Indian 
chaplains  have  been  taken  from  parishes  or  chapeh  where  they  have 
learned,  and  given  evidence  of  having  learned  their  work. 

The  Engli.xh  chaplains,  on  the  contrary,  are  nominees  of  private  in- 
dividuals, and  many  have  actually  passed  through  college,  some  only 
through  a  bishop's  hands,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  elig^le  for  <m 
Indian  appointment     The  effect  is  obvious. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  chaplains,  other  than  those  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  are  more  zealous.  Chaplains  are  but  men,  and  are 
actuated  often  by  motives  proceeding  from  external  thingH.  The 
Scotch  Church,  though  established  in  India,  is  by  too  many  looked 
upon  as  a  church  only  by  tolerance.  Had  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  India  their  will,  they  would  dis-establiah 
the  Scotch  Church  to*morrow.  Presbyterians  are  in  reality  looked 
upon  as  diaeenters.  In  spite  of  all  the  professions  of  fraternity,  as  evi- 
denced in  a  correspondence  reported  upon  in  last  General  Assembly, 
when  leave  was  granted  for  Presbyterians  to  use  the  station  churehea,^ 
there  is  still  a  deep  gulf  between  the  two  churches  shared  by  men  In 
stations  which  you  would  think  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  above 
mere  forms.  The  Scotch  chaplains  are  still,  especially  in  stations 
when  they  are  new,  what  a  Dr  B.,  according  to  Mr  Kay  in  his 
**  Christianity  in  India,"  was  to  Bishop  Middleton.  Mr  Kaj  says  that 
there  was  something  which  annoyed  Bishop  M.  more  thm  the  priekhf 
heat^  viz.,  the  Scotch  chaplain.  The  Scotch  chaplains  now  fight  about 
churches  not  about  church-steeples ;  but  still  I  believe  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Episcopal  staff  would  far  rather  suffer  from  prickly  heat 
than  witness  the  arrival  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain,  whether  military 
or  civil,  in  his  station. 

The  young  Scotch  chaplain  finds  himself  opposed.  He  finds  his 
church  looked  down  on ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  only  a  deeper 
resolution  to  show  what  his  church  is;  to  witness  by  his  energy  and 
fiiithful  working  that  he  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  living  Church* 
Persecution  has  ever  infused  more  life  into  churches.  Petty  annoy- 
ance of  any  kind  produces  the  same  effect  in  him  though  in  a  less 
degree.  Just  because  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  to  exert  herweif 
to  hold  her  own,  her  vitality  has  been  intensified. 

Of  Missionary  clergymen  I  need  not  speak.  Any  man  who  for. 
the  sake  of  his  Master  will  endure  what  missionaries  in  India  eheer- 

*  Query.— How  far  is  this  leave  practically  usefal,— and  what  was  gaiaed  by 
it  ?  The  bishop  can  give  or  withhold  the  church  without  auiffnhiq  a  reamm  even 
now,  and  practically  each  Episcopal  chaplain  gives  or  withholds  the  church. 
The  bishop  coald  grant  the  use  of  a  church  before  this  long  O.  O.  C.  was  issued, 
*«nd  then  the  proof-— the  proofl  How  many  Presbyterian  militaxy  «haplaina 
have  been  able  to  persuade  their  Episcopalian  commanding  officers  to  ask  tha 
church  ?  How  many  are  using  Epiecopai  churches  to-day  ?  How  maigr  preachr 
ing  in  tents,  in  wattle  and  daub  tents,  and  in  the  open  air,  in  stations  wherft 
thare  is  a  large  and  comfortable  church  ?  General  orders  and  promises  are  ens 
'  >  aad  ftilfihasnt  another,  ' '^ 
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ftHy  endure,  must  be  men  of  Christian  feeling.  Their  works  are 
evidence  of  their  character.  A  blessed  thing  would  it  be  for  the  land 
when  the  men  of  the  Kntablishment  are  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of 
these  pioneers  of  Christ's  Church. 

Reltgion  among  Goternmknt  Servants,  MiLrrART  and  Civil. 

Tiiere  are  names  on  the  military  and  civil  lists  of  India  of  men 
whose  works  are  sore  evidence  that  they  are  Christian  men.  They 
sns  men  given  to  good  works, — they  aid  in  many  ways  the  cause  of 
Christ  They  are  men  of  prayer.  A  most  refreshing  si^rht,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  Presidency  and 
other  towns  and  stations — private  meetings  in  one  or  others  houses  of 
•n  evening  for  reading  the  Word  and  conversation  on  some  sacred 
subject ;  but  among  officers  and  civil  servants,  as  great  classes,  reli- 
gion is  a  thing  only  of  word,  and  very  often  a  thing  to  sneer  and  scoff 
tt.  It  is  rarely  that  an  officer  is  seen  aiding  any  work  which  has  for 
its  object  the  religious  and  moral  good  of  men. 

Perchance  there  is  not  so  much  hypocrisy  in  India  as  at  home,  be- 
csose  hypocrisy  is  only  possible  there  in  the  case  of  a  really  clever 
inan ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  actions  and  speeches  are  seen  and  heard 
in  India  and  thought  nothing  of,  nay,  rather  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
certain  superiority  in  society,  which,  in  England,  would  cause  a  man's 
eipalsion  from  every  respectable  circle. 

There  is  a  looseness  in  morality  which  almost  amounts  to  a  rotten* 
nesB  of  the  social  fabric.  Breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment  are 
BO  numerous  as  to  cease  to  be  more  than  subject  for  a  passing  remark. 
Several  of  the  hill  stations  exhibit  a  state  of  things  only  equalled  hj 
German  and  French  watering-places,  and  which  more  resemble 
Barais  in  Rome's  declining  days  than  any  place  else.  Never  a  sea- 
son passes,  that  numerous  enquiries  before  civil  or  military  tribunals 
do  not  arise  out  of  occurrences  at  such  places  as  Simla,  Mahalberhwas, 
and  Bangalore, — elopements,  bad  debts,  quarrels  over  wine  cups, 
gambling, — these  are  common  sources  of  ruin  and  misery  to  numerous 
fiunilies  and  individuals.  Take  as  evidence  a  few  occurrences  of  the 
past  few  months  in  Bombay : — an  officer  in  a  dragoon  regiment  se- 
duced the  wife  of  a  merchant,  the  merchant  shot  the  officer,  and  was 
tried  for  his  crime.  We  have  not  yet  seen  that  Her  M»jesty*s  service 
has  been  freed  from  the  other  criminal's  presence.  In  the  same  Pre- 
sidenoy,  a  medical  man  beat  a  civil  servant,  whose  grey  hairs  should 
have  protected  Irim,  to  the  danger  of  his  life.  In  Scinde,  a  staff  oflScer 
eloped  with  a  non-commissioned  officer's  wife.  At  Rangoon,  the  state 
of  morality  is  fearful.  One  high  in  the  service  was  recently  convicted 
6f  conduct  equalled  only  by  a  deed  of  Tarquin  of  old,  and  the  revela-> 
tions  which  were  made  at  his  trial  were  humiliating  in  the  extreme* 
As  we  write,  the  case  of  a  captain  at  Simla  is  before  us.  He  wrote 
a  satire,  coarse  certainly,  but  so  true,  that  he  has  brought  all  Simla 
down  upon  him ;  and  another  case  of  elopement  is  also  flourishing  In 
the  local  papers  at  this^  time;  and  we  have  only  recently  seen,  one  who 
was  not  many  months  ago  an  officer,  a  Musanlnum  now,  and  Iking  m 
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a  Mnwdman.  To  incre»ie  the  number  of  soeh  fiicts  would  oalj  serve 
lo  Mtiftfy  a  prurient  curiosity.  Suffice  it  to  saj,  tkal  certain  indiaii 
new8|[>aper8  seem  to  be  able  to  supply  the  place  filled  among  Iheir 
confi-^res  at  home  from  French  noveK  ^ith  Indian  facta.  The  reoeni 
ca^e  at  the  Cape  sufficiently  shews  the  Indian  tendency.  Eastward 
ho )  seems  vice*ward  ho  ! 

The  style  of  conversation  among  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  aeems 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  laxity  ot  morals.  Ladies  say  things  which  no 
modest  women  would  say  in  England  without  shame.  This  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  lamentable  evidences  of  the  exiMence  of  soaie- 
thing  rotten  at  the  core  of  society.  Woman  is  the  very  stronghold 
of  Christian  politeness.  When  she  suffers  any thini?  even  questionable 
to  be  uttered  or  hinted  in  her  presence,  far  more  if  she  herself  gives 
the  Hlightest  ground  for  a  belief  that  she  rather  likes  a  little  immoral* 
ity  for  its  piquancy, — things  are  far  gone  downwards  from  purity  and 
true  moral  feeling.  The  conduct  of  officers  in  India  towards  females 
alike  European  and  native,  is  something  lamentable  to  contemplate. 

There  is^  a  certain  outward  observance  of  religion,  for  one  hour  on 
Sabbath  days,  but  save  for  the  hoisting  of  the  fiag,  on  the  station 
fiag-stHff,  no  man  would  know  there  was  such  a  day  as  the  Lord's 
Day  in  many  of  the  out-stations.  In  many  places  there  is  no  pubtio 
worship^  there  being  no  chaplain.  The  following,  which  ia  a  picture 
from  a  station  where  there  are  two  Protestant  Churches,  and  a  K, 
Catholic  Church,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  the  Habbath- keeping  of 
India.  One  of  the  clergymen  of  the  place  had  occasion  to  pass  thia 
station  on  duty.  On  his  way,  he  saw  an  English  officer  photographing 
in  the  open  air,  and  busily  engaged  in  getting set^ero/  sepoys  iiUo  pt^aefir 
kia  picture.  Farther  on,  shouts  of  laughter  and  jingling  of  glaaaee 
issued  from  the  Travellers'  bungalow,  where  several  officers  were 
playing  whist  at  1 1  a.m.  Further  on,  several  private  soldiers  were 
busy  in  their  gardens,  and  before  reaching  bis  house,  the  clergyman 
met  an  officer  with  his  dogs,  and  the  brushes  of  a  couple  of  fozea 
dangling  at  his  saddle  pouch.  What  do  Sabbatarians  noiof^^$hB  mo§i 
straight  «ec<"  say  to  this  Sabbath-keeping?  Betting,  gambling, 
especially  in  lotteries  at  horse-races,  card  playing,  U  hoc  genug  omtu^ 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

There  is  great  harshness  and  of^en  deception  practised  by  Euro* 
pean  gentleman  on  natives,  especially  servants. 

Need  I  say  now  that  vital  Christianity  is  confined  to  a  few, — 
if  I  speak  to  any  one  that  knows  India  at  all  well.  The  spots  where 
one  meets  with  Christian  society,  are  as  oases  in  the  desert^^resfa  and 
beautiful,  but  oh,  how  far  between  !  These  stat<moenta  will  astound 
some  who  have  lived  in  India  for  even  a  considerable  time,  if  tbej 
have  lived  only  in  the  presidency  and  other  large  towns,  for  this 
treason  ; — Indian  society  is  divided  into  ^*  Cliqaes."  Where  the  station 
is  large  the  ^  clique"  is  large,  and  one  may  have  no  friends  oat  of  itf 
and  the  *'  clique"  may  be  one  in  which  a  religious  tone  prevails,  bo( 
let  any  one  visit  **  the  hills,''  go  to  outatations,  and  look  into  seeieigr 
at  these  places,  really  dstenniBed  to  see  and  know,  and  he  will  aa- 
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niredlj  eonclnde,  that  generally,  religion  is  a  dead  letter,  a  thing 
eonfioed  to  the  Church,  the  gravejand,  and  even  there  the  so-called 
ndigion  is  mere  sentiment* 

Religion  ahono  Europkaks,  not  Government  Servants. 
Tb«!re  are  in  the  towns  of  India  very  many  hundreds  of  men  em- 
ployed in  trade — carrying  on  the  work  of  mercantile  agencies — in 
connection  with  the  firms  of  the  men'bant  princes  in  the  Presidencies. 
These  men,  with  their  superiors,  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
natives.  Planters  of  indigo,  opium,  tea,  &c.,  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares,  and  importers  of  European  goods  for  the  native  market — these 
are  the  men  the  natives  look  most  up  to.  Most  money  is  to  be  got 
through  them.  The  mercantile  interest  in  the  land  is  potent.  There 
is  aluo  now  another  class  of  Europeans  present  in  india,  brought 
thereby  the  practical  sciences; — contractors, — railway  and  other  civil 
engineers,  station-keepers,  clerks,  enginemen,  wheelwrights,  tele- 
graph managers,  electricians,  dbc,  Ac.  Hundreds  of  scientific  men 
snd  artisans  are  at  this  moment  making  or  working  lines  of  railway 
or  telegraph,  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  from  Point  de  Galle 
to  the  Kylie'a  Pass,  navigating  the  vast  river  flotillas  of  the  Indus 
vid  Ganges.  In  all  these  pursuits  the  European  master  or  employe 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  vast  multitude  of  natives  of  diflerent 
csiites.  It  well  becomes  the  sociologist  to  ask  the  elBFect  which  such  a 
contact  is  likely  to  produce.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  example 
of  this  class  of  society  is  anything  but  efficacious  of  good.  Drunken- 
ness and  immorality  of  the  most  depraved  nature, — ^in  which  the  native 
is  participant, — prevail  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  There  has  been 
s  iearful  per  centage  of  mortality  among  the  telegraph  and  railway 
employes,  and  a  percentage  above  that  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
same  climate.  This  is  mainly  attributable  to  licentiousness  and 
dninkennesB.  I  believe  that  could  we  find  out  the  number  of  deaths 
from  delirium  tremens, — or  from  diseases  which  were  urged  to  the 
&tal  iastie,  by  the  morbid  state  into  which  habitual  drinking  has 
brought  the  system,  we  would  have  something  which  would  astound 
Ibe  most  learned  statisticians  of  crime.  Toung  men  come  out  from 
borne,  after  a  very  slight  education.  They  have  preferred  India,  a 
GolcoDda-mine  of  wealth.  I'hey  have  more  means  at  their  disposal. 
Sins  cost  leas  than  at  home.  To  be  fbund»out  is  not  so  disgraceful. 
Sospleioua  ears  and  eyes  are  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  ofiT. 
The  climate  qoickens  the  animal  passions.  What  so  likely  a  soil  is 
there  in  the  world  for  vice  and  ^lly  to  grow  up  and  gix>w  rank  in  as 
Ibis!  Tmly  the  seed  of  the  Upas  tree  has  sprung,  is  growing,  and 
overdiadowing  the  land.  What  if  this  poison  shade  yet  kill  us  in  this 
east?  Among  the  merchants,— -and  especially  among  the  merchant 
loborditntea, — it  is  painfully  apparent  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
worst  vicea  of  large  commercial  societies  has  been  transplanted,  and 
only  a  little  of  the  sterling  worth.  Doubtless  in  this,  as  in  other 
cUttses  of  society,  great  and  noble  examples  of  piety  and  worth,  and 
dowaiii^  old  Bntisk  faoneety,  are  to  ke  found,  but  how  many  ex- 
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ampleA  of  dishonesty  and  extortion  will  jou  find  for  one  of  this  kind* 
Take  to  witness  tlie  prices  of  the  things ; — a  hundred  per  cent,  is  no 
uncommon  realization.  There  are  ri>ks  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  question 
for  the  Adam  Smithfs  the  Hunkis^ons,  and  political  economiAts  of  the 
day,  whether  or  not  the  enormous  profits  and  quick  realizations  of 
fortunes,  heard  of  and  seen  in  India,  are  indications  of  sound  com- 
mercial principles.  For  my  part,  I  fear  the  common  sense  political 
econoniy  I  learned  from  a  good  old  Scotch  Profei«Aor  now  in  his  rest, 
would  force  me  to  conclude  there  was  something  hollow  in  the  Indian 
commercial  system,  that  the  economy  was  a  mere  lition,  more  of  an 
appearance  than  of  aught  besides.  I  know  not  whether  a  great  deal 
of  the  mercantile  dealing  of  India,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  Christian 
mercantile  morality,  (my  merchant  readers  will  excuse  my  belief  in 
such  a  thing)  might  not  be  called  by  the  very  hard  name  ^*  extortion.'' 
Damaged  goods  for  new,  incomplete  artistic  contrivances  and  scien* 
tific  instruments,  for  perfect,  mere  ^^  Brummagem*'  for  gold  and  silver, 
*'  shoddy"  cloth  for  good,  shipwrecked  cargoes ;  clearings  of  stock, 
refused  and  damaged  goods  for  the  newest  fashioned  and  best,  I  as- 
sure you  are  to  be  found  in  India.  In  fact,  anything  will  do  for  that 
land.  Anything  will  do  to  '*  sell"  the  natives.  Alas  for  the  com- 
mercial integrity,  except  of  "  the  few"  in  the  land. 

Where  there  is  commercial  immorality,  there  can  be  little  religion, 
and  there  is  little  among  the  great  majority  of  the  classes  here  indicated. 
In  fact,  the  trial  that  a  young  man's  faith  is  put  to,  if  he  is  in  an 
outstation  or  in  the  districts,  is  such  that  fiew  can  come  out  of  it.  He 
sees  no  good  example.  There  are  no  ordinances  to  remind  him  of 
holy  things,  only  a  few  evil  companions  has  he  to  associate  with. 
Habits  come  and  grow.  He  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  till  his  life  is 
disgraceful  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  The  humbling  spectacle  is 
too  often  seen  of  the  representatives  of  Western  Christianity  and  civi* 
lization  become  too  low  even  for  the  sympathy  of  Eastern  heathenism* 

The  state  of  Rsuoion  among  the  Eurasian  or  half-caste 
popclation. 

There  are  no  instances  I  lielieve  on  record  of  a  mixed  race  like 
the  half  castes  of  the  East  Indies,  being  eminent  in  any  save  one 
thing,  that  is,  an  extreme  laxity  of  religion  and  morality.  The  Indo* 
Britons  and  Indo- Portuguese  and  Indo-French,  are  a  weak  impulsive 
class,  and  have,  to  all  appearance,  lust  altogether  the  enei^  of  the 
northern  climes  whence  they  derive  half  their  being.  In  the  presi* 
dency  towns,  the  districts  inhabited  by  these  classes  are  &mous  for 
their  vice  and  profligacy,  and  the  women  pander  to  the  depraved 
tastes  of  European  and  even  of  wealthy  natives.  Physically  they  aie 
weak,  and  their  diseases  betray  the  nature  of  their  mode  of  Itfo* 
Drunkenness,  and  diseases  brought  on  by  licentiousness,  fill  the  hos* 
pitals  with  them  yearly ;  and  in  a  ratio  alarmingly  high.  MoniUy 
(hey  seem  effeminate  to  an  extmordinary  degree.  Seldom  or  never 
do  you  find  that  they  rise  to  eminence  in  positioos,  to  reach  whiehi 
eiiei^  or  talent  is  needed.    If  anyde  leaoh  eminenee,  it  h^Js&oenXLj 
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in  flome  pursuit,  the  end  of  which  is  money  •making,  and  the  monej 
gained  is  squandered  oa  vicious  indulgence.  Some  live  nearly  a 
life-time  in  India,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  native 
knguuge  further  than  to  speak  it.  Give  the  Eurasian  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  a  horse,  and  a  female  companion,  and  he  has  nothing 
to  wish  for. 

As  a  class  need  we  say  therefore  that  religion  occupies  little  of  the 
Eurasian  mind.  The  vast  majority  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  exactly  suited  to  the  genius  of  such 
a  race.  It  takes  the  eye,  and  appeals  to  feeling.  It  looks  tightly  at 
nns,  and  kindly  takes  away  all  trouble  in  the  matter  from  the  con- 
Bcience  of  the  deluded  worship|>ers.  The  fathers  of  the  propagan* 
dist  societies  are  not  slow  to  plant  in  so  kindly  a  soil.  They  have 
pushed  and  are  pushing  their  way,  and  it  is  a  fearful  fact  that  to 
them  is  owing  a  vast  deal  of  the  immorality  of  India.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  natives  of  the  land  by 
these  Eurasian  descendants  of  those  who  fl(»cked  to  hear  the  Jesuits 
first  preach,  and  who  are  now  spiritually  fied  by  men  direct  from  the 
very  hot  beds  of  popery,  is  exerting  a  frightful  influence. 

The  Goanese  half  caste,  to  take  an  example  from  Bombay  presidency, 
is  little  removed  from  a  heathen,  though  he  looks  down  on  him.  No 
servants  are  such  thieves,  and  liars,  and  drunkards,  as  these  men. 
Heathenism  cannot  lead  them  to  do  worse.  1  hey  mix  up  a  kind  of 
paganism  in  fact  with  their  so  called  Christianity.  They  consult  the 
native  hakeem  or  doctor  with  his  charms.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
6oa  and  elsewhere,  as  faithfully  as  any  Hindoo  does  to  Ganges  or 
Joggemath,  or  as  any  Mussulman  to  Mecca  or  Benares. 

The  Indo-Britons  fill  many  positions  in  India : — Clerks  are  they 
b  army  offices,  in  the  telegraph  offices ;  shop-  lad.s  though  many 
tradesmen  will  not  employ  them,  they  are  so  dishonest ;  apothecaries, 
filling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  medical  department, — their 
example  is  wide  spread,  and  if  evil,  wide  spread  for  mischief.  In 
nearly  every  Indian  station  are  they  and  their  evil  example  present 

Thus  we  have  gone  over  cursorily  some  of  the  religious  develope* 
ments  seen  in  India.  The  picture  is  not  bright,  but  it  is  true.  Have 
the  Christians  of  Britain  and  the  Churches  sufficiently  realized  the 
existence  of  the  state  of  things  which  we  have  attempted  to  delineate? 
Have  the  friends  of  Missions  sufficiently  looked  into  this  as  a  cause 
of  their  want  of  success  ?  The  obstacles  which  meet  the  misHionary 
ve  many.  Heathenism  is  very  cruel  and  cunning.  The  delusion  of 
ages  is  bard  to  up-root.  Mistrust  is  sown  the  Hindoo  breast,  and 
hatred  in  the  Mussulman's  inmost  soul.  Languages  are  difficult  to 
feam,  and  the  eastern  sun  is  a  slayer  to  the  western  pale  face.  The 
tnals  and  difficulties  of  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  are  vvtry  many  and 
potent,  but  there  is  no  obstai'le  so  impassible,  and  no  trial  so  depres* 
ai&gas  the  practicul  opposition  of  the  lives  of  professing  Christians--^ 
their  conduct,  their  vice. — ''  Jf  the  iight  thai  is  in"  India  ^'  be  dearknsiSk 
^gnai  i$  Ihai  datkmssr 
livie.ftfe  mpi^  potent  pKOMhors  Ikan  ei^Mr  ehaplaina  or  mia^ioa* 
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aries.  The  practical  application  of  the  drunkard's,  of  the  laaeivtoa 
man's  sermon  is  far  more  potent  against  Christianity  than  any  thing 
you  can  9ay  for  it.  How  many  preachers  are  there  in  India  preach- 
ing against  Christianity  ihust  Let  me  ai4  whether  the  native  of 
India  betrays  a  want  of  sen^e  when  he  arprues  as  follows  repirding 
Christianity.  Try  to  look  from  the  native  stand- poinL  He  hiiB 
heard  from  the  miAsionary  in  the  morning  some  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity,— of  Christian  love,— of  Christian  conduct, — of  Christian  com- 
inandments. — the  advantages  of  Christianity, — the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Christian  man  and  nation  have  been  set  before  him. 
He  has  been  entreated  to  forsake  his  religion,  and  to  become  Chris- 
tian :  Very  good,  he  says  within  himself,  very  good  in  theory.  The 
missionary  t^sys  this  and  that  of  Christianity,  but  last  night  I  saw 
drunken  soldiers  reeling,  thongh  their  religion  forbids  drinking.  To- 
day I  saw  men  buying  and  selling,  and  it  is  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
their  book  says,  <'  Remember  the  Sabbath-day.''  The  minister  says 
the  Chrii<tian  has  one  wife, — sahibs  keep  a  zenana.  The  missionsry 
says,  '*  love  one  another," — the  sahib  beats  his  servant.  The  mis- 
sionnry  says  we  ought  not  to  worship  images,  nor  make  incense, — 
Christians  in  the  other  church,  worship  a  woman's  image,  and  make 
incense.  Either  the  missionary  is  a  ckeat^  or  his  reHgUm  oatCi  do  wkA 
it  says  it  can.  We  will  keep  our  own  religion ;  Christiaiiity  is  not 
better. 

In  fact,  however  unpalatable  a  truth  it  may  be,  the  presence  of  the 
British  in  India  is  in  itself  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  so  few  con- 
verts are  made  in  the  land.  Greater  success  ever  attends  miabionary 
labour  where  there  are  fewer  European  residents.  It  is  terrible  tQ 
be  obliged  to  confess  that,  taking  India  all  in  all,  the  presenoe  of  pro- 
fessing Chnstians,  in  place  of  recommending  Christianity,  actually 
proves  a  dissuasive  from  embracing  its  doctrines. 

Tiiere.has  tieen  an  awakening  since  the  mutinies,  but  that  only  ia 
isolated  cases.  No  one  now  in  India  would  ever  imagine  that  such  a 
judgment  had  passed  over  the  land.  In  the  towns,  where  even  yet 
the  traces  of  ruin  and  death  may  be  seen,  and  where  memorials  are 
now  being  put  up  for  the  slain,  society  goes  on  in  its  giddy  whirl- 
foolish,  exclusive,  sinful  as  ever,  as  if  once  tlie  judgment  had  passed, 
impunity  might  be  expected  for  a  while,  and  sin  and  lolly  fearlessly 
indulged  in. 

Let  the  members  of  churches  and  friends  of  missions  look  to  Ihess 
things  as  they  are.  On  the  one  hand,  let  them  not  expect  too  much 
am-cess  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Remember  that  for  every 
miseionary  in  India  there  are  ten  preachers  for  Satan,  fer  self,  for 
utter  worldlineas  among  professing  Christians.  How  can  mitiaenB 
auoceed  under  such  circumstances?  The  wonder  is  that  converts  are 
made  at  all,  not  that  so  few  are  made. 

Above  all,  let  the  friends  of  missions  avoid  giving  heed  to  the 
platform  speeches  which  from  time  to  time  would  lead  us  to  beliefs 
that  Brahminism  and  Mahomedanism  are  mabing  to  their  rsio  iiki 
Sdiagam  to  its  fiJl,  and  that  Christianity  in  India  is  going  onward 
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with  giant  tread.  Let  them  beware  too  of  a  certain  class  of  books 
which  bear  the  Haroe  relation  to  religious  works  that  the  green  and 
jellow  novels  of  the  railway  station  book -stall  does  to  sterling  fiction, 
or  the  Libraries  for  the  "  Confusion  of  U.-^eful  Knowledge**  do  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  Science.  Take  all  ihe  statements  you  hear 
on  plstibrms,  all  the  statements  of  yearly  reports,  all  the  pious  dreams 
of  certain  religious  favourite  writers,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
miivions  certainly,  but  not  a  true  one.  You  will  have  a  coloured 
photograph— colour  put  on  to  suit  the  colourer's  taste — but  not  the 
true  picture.* 

Many  an  enthusiast  in  missions  has  had  his  enthusiasm  cooled  by 
expecting  too  much,  by  believing  too  much,  and  tlien  having  the  bare 
truth  suddenly  thrust  before  his  eyes. 

No  desire  to  discourage  missionary  enterprise  prompts  these  state- 
ments, but  rather  a  desire  to  urge  to  greater  endeavour.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  though  few  converts  have  been  made.  If  nothing 
had  been  done  save  the  piinting  of  the  Bible  in  native  dialects,  still  this 
is  much.  The  tools  are  prepared,  missionary  institutions  have  been 
foQoded, — missionaries  can  be  taught.  Other  tools  can  be  prepared. 
This  is  nearly  all.  What  are  the  converts  in  India  from  such  vast 
multitudes  of  lieathen  t  A  sand  grain  to  Sahara,  a  drop  to  the  great 
Pacific  Let  us  keep  silence— even  in  respect  to  so-called  converts. 
The  less  said  of  them  the  better.  All  the  work  may  be  said  yet  to  need 
b<^inning.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  By  the  Bil.le  and  by  the  example 
of  the  Christians  of  the  land.  The  Bible  is  ready,  the  other  is  wanting. 
Never  will  India  be  christianized  by  missionaries  in  the  face  of  tlie 
unchristian  example  of  professing  Christians.  Not  till  the  salt  is  good. 
Not  till  the  light  is  light  and  not  dmknesi.  Not  till  the  British  in 
India  are  ^Vpistles'*  proclaiming  Christianty,  known  andreadof  all  men, 
will  the  work  go  on.  The  heralds  cannot  win  the  fight;  they  must  be 
becked  by  the  army.  The  gospel  must  be  preached  by  precept  aud 
by  example,  and  by  life  and  conversation. 

Ih  it  not  so  ?  The  endeavour  of  the  churches  should  be  to  chris- 
tianize the  professing  Chrintians.  More  chaplains,  men  chosen  for 
their  proved  working  power  in  the  church  at  home  ;  not  mere  place- 
men. More  chaplains  for  the  army.  Scripture  readers  and  mission- 
aries, thoroughly  ediicated  men,  lor  the  army,  then  are  needed,  and 

*  While  writing  the  above  the  follewing  example  of  Che  style  of  books  written 
about  miflsimis  has  been  brought  -under  iny  notice: — 

**  If  we  look  round  again  upon  the  other  forms  of  error  we  shall  find  Mahome* 
damiam  is  tUmast  gmte,  and  the  crescent  vanes  all  over  the  earth." — TribuLaUom, 
coming  upon  Earth,  P.  81.  9th  Thousnndth  ! ! ! 

About  how  many  converts  from  the  faith  of  Islam  have  been  made  within  the 
lait  live  years?  TnrkiKh  power  in  Europe  is  as  rotten  aa  an  old  wattle  and  dab 
hat,,  but  really  when  looking  on  the  Mussulman  multitudea  of  India,  Persia, 
•Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria,  &o ,  &o..  in  connection  with  such  a  statement,  one's  faith  in 
books,  and  especially  in  the  Rev.  Drs  missionary  information,  is  considerably 
Aaken.  Take  another  example  of  the  '•  The  Tribulation"  Cumming*B  miwionnry 
▼erMage.  '*  The  Thames,  and  Tiber,  the  Don,  the  Missiesipi,  the  Euphrates,  the 
taf  esi  and  the  HUe,  hare  reflected  its  (the  gospel)  glad  sonshine  and  Te-«dhoed 
itagnuid  truths!!  r    Wbal doss  this  mean ? 
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that  as  an  almost  necessary  preliminary  to  any  measure  of  sacoeas  witlk 
the  natives  of  India. 

There  is  a  special  inflaence  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  from 
home  ;  the  better  religious  training  of  the  youths  who  are  attending 
public  institutions  at  home  with  the  view  of  filling  civil  and  military 
posts  in  India.  I  question  if  the  boys  and  youths  attending  the  great 
classical  schools,  and  institutions,  and  military  colleges  of  England 
and  Scotland,  receive  anything  like  the  religious  education  given  to  a 
boy  in  a  parish  school  in  Scotland — or  even  in  a  common  Sunday 
school*  Too  often  the  religious  instruction  at  these  institutions  con- 
sist merely  in  a  few  lessons  repeated  in  haste,  and  without  any  ex- 
planation on  the  master's  part,  on  Saturdays ;  and  in  attendance  at 
service  on  Sundays,  when  sermons  are  preached,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  adults  even  to  extract  any  practical  meaning,  or  benefit  As 
youths  grow  up,  they  learn  under  such  trainin^as  this,  to  look  on  re- 
ligion as  a  thing  th»t  can*t  alto(;ether  be  set  aside  properly,  and  which 
therefore  finds  a  place  in  their  studies,  but  which  is  so  useless  that 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  time,  which  might  be  otherwise  avail- 
able, is  to  be  opent  on  it.  Thus  it  is  that  very  many  of  the  young  men 
who  annually  come  to  India,  have  no  idea  of  religion  as  a  principle  or 
rule  of  life,  and  many  are  even  without  a  historical  knowledge  of  it. 
And  yet  these  are  the  men  who  will  govern  the  land  of  India,  lead  its 
armies,  administer  its  laws,  give  a  tone  to  its  morality  and  social  tastes, 
recommend  or  make  repuli^ive  Christian  faith,  Christian  lite,  Christiaii 
civilization,  to  millions  of  men. 

The  means  of  checking  this  evil  are  at  your  own  doors,  my  readers, 
they  are  at  home,  not  in  India.  Let  parents  and  ministers  and  heads 
of  educational  establishments  think  of  it.  Let  the  training  in  religion 
of  those  who  will  in  after  years  be  the  witness  for  or  against  Christian- 
ity, be  your  care.  Thus  in  its  truest  sense  will  charity  begin  at  home, 
and  yet  extend  to  the  farthest  east.  Work  upon  the  representatives 
of  Christianity.  Raise  professing  Christians  to  a  high  standard  of 
Christianity,  then  will  the  heathen  soon  learn  that  the  best  religion  for 
man  is  that  of  the  Nazarene. 

P. 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION.* 

*<  A  Dialectica  Aristotelis  libera  nos  Domine,'*  was  a  prayer  of  St 
Ambrose,  which  would  at  once  have  commended  itself  to  the  Oxonian 
of  half  a  century  ago.     At  that  period  philosophy,  while  ardently 

•  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Fxamined.    By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D. 
What  is  Revelation  ?    By  F.  0.  Maurice. 

Examiuation  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice's  Strictures  on  the  Bampton  Lectures. 
Bj  the  Lecturer. 
A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice.    Bv  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Chretien,  AJl. 
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eolttvated  on  the  continent,  found  little  favbur  at  the  great  seata  of 
learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  Cam.  It  was  an  "  omne  igno* 
torn  mare,"  upon  which  the  undergraduate,  panting  for  academical 
distinction,  never  thought  fit  to  launch  his  bark  and  set  sail.  The 
eisanc  pages  of  antiquity  were  read  and  minutely  criticised.  Greek 
and  Latin  hexameters  were  constructed  that  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  Buchanan  or  Milton,  but  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
embodying  though  they  did  the  quintessence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  were  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  shelves.  None  had  the  pa- 
tience and  curiosity  to  explore  them.  The  well  was  too  deep  for  the 
pHchera.  The  labour  of  drawing  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  result. 
Hampden  and  Whately  and  other  men  of  note  did  much  to  remedy 
this  sad  state  of  things,  and  to  embue  the  youth  of  our  universities 
▼ith  a  taste  for  philosophical  pursuits ;  but  the  great  attention  now 
given  to  them  is,  we  conceive,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  writings  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  may  not  in- 
aptly be  the  Coryphaeus  of  modern  European  Philosophers.  The 
'^  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  as  promulgated  by  its  distinguished 
author,  has  found  many  ardent  disciples  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in 
England.  Among  the  latter  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic 
is  the  present  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  at 
Ma^lene  College,  Oxford.  To  this  gentleman  was  entrusted  the 
conjunct  task  of  editing  the  posthumous  works  of  his  roaster,  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  Lectures  he  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  to 
his  students.  The  first  two  volumes  of  these  lectures,  embracing  the 
Metaphysical  course,  have  been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  the 
remaining  two,  embracing  the  £x>gical  course,  have  just  made  their 
appearance.  The  interest  excited  by  them  need  not  be  wondered  at. 
Since  the  days  of  Locke,  nothing  has  appeared  in  the  department  of 
mental  philosophy  that  can  be  compared  with  them,  at  least  in  this 
oountry.  Though  bristling  with  quotations,  like  the  lectures  of 
Brown,  yet  as  these  are  taken  from  works  mostly  unknown  even  to 
the  learned,  and  as  they  are  always  apposite  and  striking,  they  rathet 
enhance  than  diminish  their  value.  The  language  employed  is 
always  clear  and  precise,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  obscu- 
rity of  Butler,  and  the  hazy  indistinctness  of  Maurice,  and  though 
they  lack  the  concentrative  power  displayed  in  other  works  of  the 
author,  in  point  of  depth,  sagacity,  and  erudition,  they  will  ever  form 
a  splendid  monument  of  his  genius.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
be  did  not  live  to  complete  his  Philosophical  system.  The  Lectures 
aiB  professedly  imperfect.  They  are  wholly  taken  up  with  a  state* 
nent  of  bis  theoretical  views,  and  their  practical  application  is  not 
attempted.  Of  the  three  great  subdivisions  which  he  makes  of  Psy- 
chology into  Phaenomonology,  Nomology,  and  Ontology,  the  first  two 
are  treated  of  only  partially,  while  the  last  is  touched  on  only  acci- 
dentally ;  and  yet  it  is  to  ontology — the  science  of  results  or  inferences 
— that  the  present  age  must  look  for  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  religion  and  morals.  '^  The  principles  of  this  higher 
phikwophy,  that  of  the  conditioned,"  says  Mr  Baynes  in  the  Edinburgh 
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Essays, ''  have  indeed  jet  to  be  appreciated.  Pregoani  hints  of  thein 
application  to  other  central  problems  of  science  are  found  scattered 
here  and  there  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings.  The  hints  now 
bitterly  remind  us  how  much  philosophy  has  lost  in  the  remoyal  of 
the  great  teacher,  who  alone  could  have  perfectly  unfolded  their 
meaning/'  Ontology,  or  Inferential  Psychology,  though  thus  unfor- 
tunately lefl  unexpounded  by  the  Scotch  Professor,  is  now  beginning 
to  receive  its  meed  of  attention.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  nnmerons 
and  rapidly  increasing  school,  who,  while  ready  to  defend  the  doc- 
trines of  their  master,  are  giving  themselves  to  the  task  of  illustrating 
them,  and  applying  them  to  their  legitimate  results.  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  Hamiltonian  Philosophy,  in  accordance  with  the  method  firat 
indicated  by  Bacon,  by  a  complete  and  accurate  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis which  all  previous  philosophers  had  failed  to  furnish,  to  demon- 
strate the  incompleteness  of  human  knowledge.  It  prostrated  the 
pride  of  intellect  by  exposing  the  imperfection  of  its  powers.  It 
proved  that  all  human  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative  or  phenome- 
nal, that  we  know  nothing  absolutely,  nothing  existing  absolutely,  t.  €l 
in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation  to  us  or  our  faculties,  and  that 
it  is  only  by'a  law  of  thought  which  compels  us  to  think  something 
absolute  and  unknown  as  the  condition  of  the  relative  or  known,  that 
this  something  (though  incomprehensible)  is  known  to  be.  It  further 
proved  that  all  relative  existence  is  not  known,  and  that  all  that  can 
be  known  by  a  limited  intelligence  is  not  actually  cognisable  by  ua, 
but  that  we  must  limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge  by  adding,  that  all 
we  know  is  known  only  under  the  special  condition  of  our  faculties. 
Hence  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned.  The  unconditioned,  there- 
fore, is  incognizable  and  inconceivable,  its  nature  being  only  negative 
of  the  conditioned,  and  we  must  not  constitute  the  measure  of  thought 
the  measure  of  existence,  or  recognise  the  domain  of  our  knowledge 
as  necessarily  coextensive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith. 

These  principles,  as  enunciated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his 
celebrated  article  on  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,"  Dr 
Mansel  in  his  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  delivered  at  Oxford  to  a  crowded 
auditory,  has  applied  to  the  momentous  subject  of  religion.  He  teUs 
us  he  was  prompted  to  the  task  by  the  perusal  of  theological  works 
circulated  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  based  upon  fiedse  phi- 
losophical principles.  In  discussing  the  limits  of  religious  thought 
the  inquiry  he  proposes  is  this : — 

"Does  there  exist  in  the  human  mind  anj  direct  faculty  of  religioQS 
•knowledge  by  which,  in  its  speculative  exercise  we  are  enabled  to  decide, 
independently  of  all  external  revelation,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  God, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  must  manifest  himself  to  the  world ;  and  by 
which,  in  its  critical  exercise,  we  are  entitled  authoritatively  to  decide  for 
or  against  the  claims  of  any  professed  Revelation,  as  containing  a  true  or 
a  false  representation  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  attributes  ?  And  if  it  can 
be  shewn  that  no  such  faculty  exists,  but  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  respect  are  gained  indirectly,  by  transferring  to  the  r^on  of  Theology 
judgments  which  properlv  belong  to  another  province  of  human  thought ; 
liien  there  arises  a  second  inquiry ;  namely,  what  cautions  are  necessary  to 
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be  olnenred  in  the  process  of  transferriiig,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
jn^gment  when  transferred." 

The  work  consists  of  eight  lectures,  and  in  lecture  third  the  inquiry 
{H'operij  commences.  A  philosophy  of  religion,  we  are  told,  ^^  may 
be  conceived  either  as  a  philosophy  of  the  object  of  religion,  that  is 
to  saj,  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  nature  of  God,  or  as  a  philosophy 
of  the  subject  of  religion,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  far  as  it  receives  and  deals  with 
rel^ous  ideas."  The  former  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
TQimal  theology.  This,  if  it  could  be  constructed,  while  it  would 
&mish  an  immediate  criterion  by  which  the  claims  of  any  supposed 
zevelation  to  a  divine  origin  might  be  tested,  would  enable  its  poesea- 
MT  to  dispense  with  revelation.  The  impossibility,  however,  of  its 
eonstruction  is  proved  from  a  consideration  of  the  different  modes  under 
which  the  unconditioned  presents  itself  to  the  mind.  ^'  To  conceive 
the  deity  as  he  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute 
and  as  infinite."  But  each  of  these  fundamental  ideas  of  rational 
theology  are  self-destructive  when  received  in  conjunction  as  attributes 
of  one  and  the  same  being.  ^'  A  cause  cannot  as  such  be  absolute. 
The  absolute  cannot  as  such  be  a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists 
only  in  relation  to  its  effect. '  The  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the 
effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 
the  absolute  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation."  The 
8ame  antagonism  is  manifested  in  the  special  application  of  these  con« 
captions.  If  then  the  attempt  to  found  a  special  faculty  of  religious 
consciousness,  and  to  grasp  the  absolute  nature  of  the  divine  object  by 
a  rational  theology  fails,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  second  philo- 
sophical method, — the  subjective  or  psychological,  and  we  will  find 
this  to  fail  us  also.  Examined  with  reference  to  the  mental  laws 
under  which  they  are  formed,  no  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  ideas  of 
the  absolute  and  the  infinite.  Their  self-contradictions  find  their 
ground  in  the  conditions  of  human  consciousness.  The  first  condition 
is  the  distinction  between  one  object  and  another,  and  such  a  distinc- 
tion necessarily  implies  limitation.  The  second  condition  is  the  re- 
lation between  subject  and  object,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving the  absolute, — the  third  is  succession  of  duration  in  time,  by 
which  all  objects  are  conceived  as  finite,  and  the  fourth  is  personality, 
and  hence  inadequate  to  represent  the  infinite.  The  unconditioned 
then,  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  though  conceived  as  a  bare  negativoi 
» incomprehensible  and  outside  the  limits  of  human  thought  Human 
i^^n  is  quite  unable  to  constitute  a  scientific  theology  which  can 
give  UR  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  absolute.  It  cannot  even  read  the 
alphabet  out  of  which  such  a  theology  could  be  formed.  What  then  f 
Does  religion  consist  of  mere  negative  knowledge  of  the  infinite  ?  By 
no  means.  If  subjective  theology  cannot  satisfy  the  full  claims  of 
reason,  it  can  at  least  enable  us  to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for 
^ef.  There  is  a  positive  side  of  human  consciousness  which  keeps 
within  its  proper  limits,  and  views  the  object  in  a  manner  accommo- 
dated to  the  finite  capacities  of  the  thinker.     While  speculative  know- 
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ledge  of  €rod  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  self-contradictions^  we  can 
obtain  tliose  regulative  ideas  of  Deit7  which  tell  us  not  what  God  is  - 
in  himself,  but  how  he  wills  that  we  should  think  of  him.     The  in- 
tuitive faculties,  in  co-operatioii  with  the  reflective,  furnish  us  with 
two  modes  of  consciousness  which  exhibit  our  relations  towards  God. 
These  are  the  feeling  of  dependence,  and  the  conviction  of  moral  ob- 
ligation.    From  them  originate  the  two  great  outward  acts  of  religion  : 
— Prayer,  bj  which  God*s  favour  is  sought,  and  Expiation,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  responsibility.     In  a 
sense  of  dependence,  we  have  the  foundation  of  one  great  element  of 
religion — the  fear  of  God.     We  are  conscious  of  his  power,  but  not 
of  his  goodness,  but  this  other  element  is  supplied  by  the  consciousness 
of  monJ  obligation.     In  both  modes  we  are  compelled  to  regard  our- 
selves as  persons  related  to  a  person,  and  it  is  only  through  this  con- 
sciousness of  personality  that  we  have  any  grounds  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  Grod.    The  positive  side  of  consciousness  thus  makes 
known  to  us  those  human  relations  in  which  God  manifests  himself, 
and  in  those  relations  the  life  of  religion  consists.     It  is  not  as  an  in- 
comprehensible essence  we  love,  reverence,  and  fear  him.     When  we 
pray  to  him  we  do  not  regard  him  as  the  eternal  and  infinite,  without 
bodily  parts  or  passions,  (though  we  acknowledge  that  he  is  in  all 
these)  but  as  a  being  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  kindness.    These  regulative  truths  furnished  by  consciousness, 
are  in  harmony  with  those  furnished  by  revelation  (which  also  mani- 
fests God  under  finite  forms  to  finite  minds),  and  they  conflict  with  the 
negative  conception  of  God.     By  positive  consciousness  and  revelation, 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  God  &8  personal,  by  negative  conscious- 
ness as  infimte.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  contradiction  exists 
any  where  but  in  our  own  minds,  and  that  there  is  any  impossi- 
bility in  the  infinite  nature  of  God,  because  incomprehensible,  anj 
more  than  in  the  finite,  and  it  is  the  province  of  faith  to  believe 
in   them   both,   ^'that  an  infinite  being  exists,"  though  we  know 
not  how,  and  that  he    is  the  same  with  the  being  who  is  made 
known  in  consciousness  as  our  sustainer  and  law  giver.    The  ob- 
jections to  the  Christian  doctrine  are  thus  taken  up  and  discussed. 
It  is  shown    that  the  difficulties   in  Theology  correspond  to    the 
difiiculties  in  Philosophy,  and  that  these  arise  not  from  any  defect  in 
revelation  but  from  an  inherent  defect  in  the  constitution  of  reason  it- 
self.   The  lecturer  concludes  by  showing  the  right  use  of  reason  in 
judging  of  revelation,  that  no  one  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  en* 
titled  to  exclusive  preference  as*  the  criterion  of  religious  truth,  and 
that  the  true  criterion  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  result  of  many  and 
various  guidances.    Though  not  prepared  to  homologate  every  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr  Mansel,  we  regard  his  attempt  to  apply  them  to  re- 
ligion as  in  the  main  successfuL     The  novelty  and  profundity  of  the 
views  advanced  in  his  work  render  it  highly  valuable.     It  pronounces 
a  well  merited  censure  upon  the  pretensions  claims  of  dogmatism  on 
the  one  hand  and  rationalism  in  its  protean  forms  on  the  other.    It 
regards  revelation  from  a  proper  stand-point,  not  as  a  superfluous  ad- 
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JQDct  of  reason,  but  as  embodying  a  complement  of  regulative  truths, 
which  harmonise  with  the  representations  of  consciousness.  Mr  Han- 
sel, like  his  distinguished  master,  is  noted  as  a  modem  linguist,  and 
will  henceforth  be  accepted  as  the  champion  of  evangelical  truth 
against  the  sceptical  vagaries  of  continental  mystics  and  pantheists. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  bold  enunciation  of  his  views  has 
given  grave  offence  in  certain  quarters,  and  provoked  hostile  criticism. 
The  common  cry  of  heterodoxy  has  been  raised  against  him.  A  re- 
cent reviewer  alleges  that  '*  if  Mr  Hampden  was  unsound  seven-fold, 
Mansel  is  unsound  seventy  times  seven-fold.**  Mr  Maurice,  who  has 
entered  the  lists  against  him,  declares  that  his  views  if  adopted  would 
lead  to  a  complete  revision  of  the  prayer-book,  and  the  perversion  of 
*'  English  faith  and  English  morality."  We  confess  this  looks  very 
like  Satan  reproving  sin.  It  is  not  long  since  Mr  Maurice  was  expe^ 
led  his  own  college  for  the  alleged  unsoundness  of  his  views,  yet  he  now 
comes  forward  as  the  self-constituted  champion  of  English  orthodoxy. 
We  suspect  the  real  explanation  of  his  attack  upon  Mr  Mansel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  gentlemen  has  furnished  a  very  master- 
ly and  telling  exposure  of  the  false  philosophical  principles  upon  which 
the  theological  doctrines  of  l^s  opponent  are  based.  The  philosophical 
tenets  of  Mr  Maurice  are  quite  the  opposite  of  those  held  by  the 
Hamiltonian  school.  He  is  a  mystic  or  neo-platonist.  Plato  held,  in 
opposition  to  the  sophists,  "  that  human  reason  could  attain  to  truth 
and  certainty,  that  the  genuine  philosopher,  the  truth  seeker,  purged  of 
self-begotten  and  world-begotten  errors,  prejudice  and  opinion,  might 
ascend  to  the  direct  intuition  of  that  super-celestial  sphere  in  which 
dwelt  the  essence  and  originals  of  all  things  true  and  beautiful."*  Mr 
Maurice  believes  there  is  life  in  the  old  philosophy  still,  and  that  there 
is  a  faculty,  religious  sense  or  reason,  in  man  which  will  enable  him  to 
grasp  the  infinite  and  absolute,  at  least  in  part.  He  denies  therefore 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  maintains  that  we  can  know 
matter  and  intelligence  as  it  is.  Thus  he  affirms  that  the  earth's  mo- 
tion round  the  sun  is  relatively  true.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  theories  of  these  two  eminent  men,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  common  ground  of  uniformity  between  them. 

Mr  Chretien,  who  has  rushed  in  componere  Utetrij  has  only  whetted 
the  weapons  of  the  combatants  in  the  arena.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr  Mansel  in  particular  should  refuse  to  listen  to  his  summons  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr  Maurice,  when  in  order  to  this,  he  is  cooly  ask- 
ed to  renounce  some  of  the  fundamental  and  most  fondly  cherished 
principles  of  his  Philosophy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  who  of  the  two 
^11  eventually  triumph,  and  who  will  be  accepted  as  the  truest  and 
the  safest  guide  in  matters  of  religious  controversy.  For  ourselves, 
however  much  we  admire  the  eloquence  and  originality  of  Mr  Maurice, 
we  have  no  faith  in  his  first  principles.  We  cannot  consent  with 
him  to  canonize  reason  or  any  special  faculty  of  reason,  as  the 
dij^coverer  of  truths  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Its 
light,  however  brilliant,  can  never  illumine  the  terra  incognita  of  un- 
*  Bigg's  Modem  Anglican  Theology,  p  3. 
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eonditioned  existence.  Its  feebleness  has  been  shown,  in  the  crude 
and  contradictory  speculations  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  given  to 
the  world,  and  which  have  all  tended  to  scepticism.  And  yet  weare  told 
that  ^'  when  a  truth  ceases  to  be  speculative  it  ceases  to  be  regulative," 
which  is  to  say,  that  when  our  knowledge  is  not  of  things  as  they 
are  but  as  they  seem  to  be,  it  ceases  to  influence  our  conduct.  But 
where  we  ask  are  these  speculative  truths  to  be  found  ?  What  system 
lias  unfolded  them  ?  Is  it  Idealism,  Pantheism,  Materialism,  or  B- 
luminism  ?  Each  of  these  has  its  supporters,  but  we  are  happy  to 
think  that  the  mass  of  mankind  allow  none  of  them  to  regulate  their 
Kfe.  A  practical  idealist  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  practical  necessita- 
rian; and  a  pantheist,  who,  like  Emerson,  raves  about  God  shining 
in  the  sun,  living  in  the  flowers,  and  speaking  in  the  winds  and  waters, 
and  who  sees  vegetables  and  trees  nodding  to  him,  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  not  far  removed  from  a  person  devoid  of  reason.  We 
scarcely  think  that  the  philosophical  principles  of  Mr  Mansel  have 
been  understood  by  Mr  Maurice  and  other  critics,  otherwise  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  severity  of  their  strictures  upon  him.  According  to 
them,  we  must  regard  Mr  Mansel  as  maintaining  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  '* untrue  and  deceptive''  Were  this  the  case,  no  censure  that 
might  be  pronounced  upon  him,  could  be  too  severe.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  the  high  way  to  scepticism.  It  would  tend  to  make  us  doubts 
ers,  and  possibly,  like  Des  Cartes,  we  might  consummate  our  scepti- 
cism by  doubting  the  existence  of  everything.  It  would  also  lead  us  to 
regard  God  as  the  very  opposite  of  a  being  ''  full  of  justice  and  truth," 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  a  JaUe  revelation  of  himself  to  his  creatures. 
But  no  where  does  Mr  Mansel  give  us  grounds  for  believing  that  he 
maintains  any  such  doctrines.  If  we  know  only  as  our  faculties  will 
enable  us,  if  our  knowledge  is  only  relative,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  false.  Consciousness,  though  it  cannot  cognise  objects  that  lie 
beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  is  yet  an  infallible  authority,  a  veracious 
witness,  in  regard  to  all  that  lies  within  it.  To  maintain  its  own 
credit,  philosophy  must  not  invalidate  the  integrity  of  that  which  is 
the  punctum  saUens  of  its  existence.  The  representations  which  it 
gives  us  of  Grod  as  a  finite  and  personal  being,  may  contradict  the 
representations  of  him  as  the  infinite  and  absolute,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  the  fiict  that  such  a  contradiction  exists,  that  one  or  other 
representation  must  be  disbelieved  in  and  discarded.  Mr  Mansel 
does  not  maintain  that  the  contradiction  in  question  absolutely  exists. 
It  is  only  of  a  relative  character.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  in  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  and  every  contradic- 
tion and  anomaly  in  nature  and  providence,  owes  its  origin  (o  the 
same  cause.  Mr  Mansel,  therefore,  when  he  asks  us  to  believe  in 
God  as  a  finite  and  personal  being,  does  not  ask  us  to  disbelieve  in 
him  as  absolute  and  infinite ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  us  to  believe  in 
\iim  as  both.  This,  he  explains,  is  the  proper  domain  of  fidth.  The 
misconceptions  that  prevail  regarding  Mr  ManseVs  views,  are,  we 
conceive,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  psychological  principles 
of  which  they  are  professedly  an  application,  are  not  thoroughly 
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known  and  andersUxxL  Distingoished  as  the  Scotch  philosopher 
was,  the  little  that  he  published  during  his  lite,  was  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary character.  His  philosophical  opinions  were  only  explain^ 
at  length  in  his  academic  lecture^  which,  previoos  to  their  recent 
pablication,  were  only  known  to  his  college  auditory.  The  fiune  of 
Mr  Mansel,  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  his  work, 
have  led  many  to  peruse  and  criticise  it,  without  previously  mastering 
tiie  volumes  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequeL  Hence  he 
has  not  had  justice  done  him,  and  heresies  are  laid  to  his  charge,  of 
which  he  is  wholly  innocent.  The  audacious  ignorance  of  some  of 
bis  censors,  is  truly  astonishing.  Thus  we  find  one  accusing  him  of 
lelf-eootradiction,  in  maintabing  that  our  knowledge  of  Gk!d  is  re* 
lative,  and  also  immediate,  while  another  represents  him  as  holding 
that  the  infinite  is  the  *^  totality  of  existence — the  great  whole — all 
that  IS,"  and  ''  that  the  human  mind  cannot  judge  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and,  therefore,  must  accept  its  doctrines  and  commandments 
without  questioning."  We  are  persuaded  that  when  the  Hamilton- 
ian  Philosophy  is  better  understood,  the  labours  of  Mr  Mansel  will  be 
better  appreciated.  None  can  deny  him  the  possession  of  great  logi- 
cal acumen,  erudition,  and  powers  of  oratory.  Men  of  his  calibre 
are  greatly  needed  in  the  present  age.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  path  of  ontological  inquiry.  A  new  philosophy  must  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  upon  which  to  rear  a  satisfactory  theological  structure. 
The  application  of  crude  speculative  principles  to  religious  doctrines, 
has  done  infinite  damage  to  divine  truth.  In  primitive  times  gnos- 
ticism laid  violent  hands  on  revelation,  and  in  iQodem  times  it  has 
had  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  a  hydra-headed  rationalism.  But 
the  mists  are  clearing.  A  new  and  better  era  is  beginning  to  dawn. 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  those  twin  daughters  of  light,  long  estranged 
irom  each  other,  are  now  about  to  be  reconciled.  Let  us  hope  &at 
when  united,  their  union  may  be  permanent,  and  that  much  good 
niay  result  fh>m  it. 
Shobncluts  Camp,  AprU  1861. 


PAWNBROKERS  AND  BROKERS.* 

Crowded  as  the  age  is  with  reforms,  this  publication  sounds  the  key 
Dote  of  a  new  one.    It  seeks  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pawnbroker — ^its  position  in,  and  relation  to  society ;  and,  ^ 
in  order  to  this,  it  gives  a  clear,  condensed,  and  fearless  exposition ' 
of  a  tra£Gic  which  allies  itself  only  too  nearly  with  certain  other  occu- 

*  The  Social  Hydra ;  or  the  inflaenoes  of  the  Traffic  of  the  Pawnbrokeis  and 
Broken,  on  the  Religious,  Moral,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes, 
^d  the  Poor.  B7  B^yid  Macrae,  Jon.  Olasgow:  Oeorge  Gallie,  99  Buchanan 
Street  Edinburffh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  Aberdeen:  George  &  Bobert 
King.    London :  Houlston  &  Wright.    1861. 
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patioDB  rapidly  ranking  beneath  the  contempt  of  every  spirited  and 
philanthropic  citizen.  The  theme,  per  se,  b  by  no  means  attractive — 
the  subject-matter  with  which  it  deals,  being  literally  and  emphatic* 
ally  '^  beggarly  elements."  Readers  of  a  delicate  fancy  may  be  satis-- 
fied  with  a  look  at  the  words,  '*  Pawnbrokers  and  Brokers,*'  thinking 
that  behind  the  title*page,  as  behind  the  counter  of  the  pawnbroker, 
there  will  be  stored  only  bundles  of  faded  finery,  not  at  all  fragrant 
or  refreshing  to  the  senses ;  and  certainly  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject 
is  not  to  be  expected,  a  priori^  to  have  many  attractions  for  genteel  and 
sensitive  natures ;  but  those  whose  sympathies  are  inspired  by  their 
conscience,  will  see  at  once  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  subject, 
quite  enough  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  romance  of  the  darker 
order,  to  rivet  their  attention  and  excite  their  commiseration.  This 
trade  lives  in  connection  with  aspects  of  our  common  humanity  very 
sad  and  humiliating.  The  criminal,  the  vicious,  and  the  unfortunate, 
patronize  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a  temporary  deliverance  from  hard ' 
fortune,  from  law,  from  themselves.  The  criminal,  at  war  with 
society,  takes  into  calculation  that  here  he  may  succeed  in  depositing 
and  transmuting  the  booty  captured  in  the  conflict.  The  profligate, 
at  war  with  himself  and  his  relatives,  finds,  by  means  of  this  business, 
that  he  can  carry  on  the  stru^le  to  the  maddest,  most  desperate, 
most  indecent  lengths,  even  until  it  becomes  a  fight  between  tho 
back  and  the  mouth — between  the  shame  of  nakedness  and  the  burn- 
ing cravings<of  passion.  The  unfortunate  too  of  various  grades,  chased 
as  it  were  out  of  breath  by  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  liabilities, 
run  into  the  delusive  asylum  of  the  pawnbroker,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
dodging  thereby  the  laws  of  nature.  The  traffic  is  pernicious  and 
false,  for  it  is  a  make-believe  at  palliating  miseries,  which  it  rather 
augments,  inevitably  sinking  into  deeper  poverty  those  who  continue 
to  support  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  manipulators,  through  whose 
hands  the  stream  of  pledges  and  pawn  tickets  flows.  The  pawn- 
broker  takes  up  the  Alladin-cry  ;  *'  Kew  lamps  for  old  ones" — gold 
for  rags, — ^all  the  while  having  the  comfortable  assurance  of  trans- 
muting the  rags  into  gold.  Belonging,  as  this  traffic  manifestly 
does,  to  that  class  of  occupations  which,  for  the  interest  of  private 
parties,  tends  steadily  to  damage  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  it  ought 
to  be  tolerated  only  within  very  strict  legal  conditions.  The  Act  of 
1857,  defining  and  restricting  this  trade,  was  an  admission  and  a 
carrying  into  effect  of  this  principle.  The  "  Hydra,"  from  its  origin 
till  that  time,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  comparatively  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  its  proportions  had  become  rather  hideous  and  alarm- 
ing. Gradually,  too,  there  had  sprung  up,  around  it,  as  their  parent, 
a  numerous  brood  of  deformed  and  unclean  whelps,  called  <*  Wee 
Fawns,"  and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  safety  and  comfort  of  so- 
ciety demanded  the  extirpation  of  these.  They  were  crushed,  but 
not  killed,  for  they  still  live  in  dark  comers  in  considerable  ntfmbers, 
fattening  on  misfortune  and  sin.  They  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  regular  broker  that  the  shebeen  has  to  the  regular  spirit-dealer. 
The  whole  subject  deserves  thorough  discussion,  that  conolusbns 
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may  be  arrived  at  upon  which  prompt  and  decided  measures  for 
checking,  and  if  possible  gradually  eradicating  the  traffic,  may  be 
based,  before  it  has  sent  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  seized  with 
a  firmer  hold  the  framework  of  society.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  that  our 
civilixation,  advanced  ta  it  is,  ever  manifests  a  tendency — unless  Stem 
preventives  are  put  in  operation — to  hatch  within  its  bosom  an  ele- 
ment of  self-destruction.  We  see  on  the  continent  of  America  what 
the  issue  is,  when  a  great  iniquitous  system  is  allowed  for  years  to 
incorporate  itself  with  the  life  of  a  nation  ;  how,  rather  than  relax  its 
gnsp,  it  threatens  to  hug  the  nation  to  death.  Hence  while  one  class 
of  reforms  have  to  go  on  removing  restrictions,  expanding  the  circle 
of  our  liberties,  and  opening  up  new  avenues  to  the  happiness,  pro- 
gress, and  development  of  the  nation,  another  class  have  to  make 
continoal  inroads  on  the  domain  of  darkness  and  disorder — ^restricting, 
suppressing,  annihilating.  A  true  government  seeks  to  carry  on  both 
kinds  of  reform.  A  despotic  government  seeks  to  reform,  but  only  on 
the  one  side — the  side  of  restriction.  Its  fear  of  the  evil  overcomes 
its  fiiith  in  the  good.  Both  have  to  operate  in  concert,  the  faith  and 
fear.  A  very  large  class  in  every  community  desire  neither  expan- 
sion nor  restriction  of  existing  arrangements.  To  them,  whatever  is 
is  right,  because  it  happens  for  the  time  being  to  be  the  most  profitable. 
Accordingly,  when  the  searching  eye  of  Reform  looks  in  upon  them 
they  begin  to  writhe,  and  the  howl  of  interests  and  established  rights 
gets  up.  What  a  look  of  injured  innocence  a  "  social  Hydra"  can 
then  assume,  as  the  big  crocodile  tears  roll  down  its  face  I  Poor 
creature,  why  not  leave  it  alone  to  crunch  in  quietness  the  bones  of  its 
victims !  No  talk  now  of  the  numbers  it  has  destroyed — no  whispers 
now  of  their  muffled  groans  and  dying  curse.  The  liberty  of  the 
Hydra  has  been  interfered  with,  and  it  has  the  insane  audacity  to  de- 
mand that  it  be  treated  with  the  gentleness  and  respect  due  to  those 
meek,  domestic,  and  useful  nnimals  which  are  the  friends  of  man.  It 
ought  to  know  once  for  all  that  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  beasts  of 
prey,  vermin,  &c.,  without  having  the  excuse  for  its  existence  which 
these  have  as  a  class,  viz.  :^— that  they  are  necessary  evils. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  publication  before  us  has  caused 
the  fraternity  of  pawnbrokers  and  brokers  to  emit  a  few  discordant 
sounds ;  but  no  experienced  innovator  is  much  affected  by  a  result  so 
natural  The  author  treats  the  subject  under  the  following  heads : — 
Extent  of  the  Traffic.  Leads  to  Improvidence.  "  The  Poor  Man's 
Bank."  The  Traffic  unnecessary.  Leads  to  crime.  Leads  to  Drunken- 
ness. It  retards  missionary  effi9rt,  and  turns  benevolence  into  a  curse. 
Leads  to  bodily  suffisring.    Social  remedies.    Legislative  remedies,  &c. 

It  would  have  added  to  the  literary  interest  and  value  of  this  essay 
had  it  contained  an  openuig  chapter  on  the  history  or  antiquities  of 
the  traffic,  of  which  three  golden  balls  is  the  mystic  symbol.  Allusion  is 
made  in  the  conclusion  to  an  original  intention,  <'  of  tracing  the  origin 
and  history  of  pawnbroking,  its  introduction  into  England  by  the 
Lombards,  its  extension  to  Scotland,  its  rapid  and  alarming  increase," 
^ut  the  author  has  stripped  the  subject  of  these  details  in  his  eagerness 
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to  set  it  forth  in  the  bare  reality  of  its  existing  form,  recording  only 
one  or  two  historical  facts :— "In  1806  a  vagrant  pawnbroker  from 
England  commenced  business  in  Glasgow  in  one  little  room,  which 
proved,  however,  so  much  too  large  for  any  thing  he  got  to  keep 
in  it,  that  he  decamped  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  A  sad  contrast 
presents  itself  now."  "  There  are  seventy-nine  pawnbrokers  and 
nearly  four  hundred  licensed  brokers  in  Glasgow  alone,"  It  must  be 
a  long  time  ago  since  want,  with  a  black  card  in  its  hand,  ready  to 
make  any  stipulations  for  present  relief,  first  knocked  at  the  door  of 
avarice.  Then  doubtless  the  craft  of  the  usurer  began.  But  as  a 
regular  branch  of  business,  supported  by  the  people,  it  is  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  secret  of  its  rapid  growth  is  that  like  other  social  under- 
takings which  cunningly  adjust  themselves  to  the  weakness  and  short- 
sightedness of  human  nature,  it  creates  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio, 
the  demand  for  its  continuance.  Facilities  for  pawning  once  held  forth, 
pawning  soon  becomes  a  social  habit  Its  genius  lies  in  removing  the 
pledger  further  from  self-help  than  it  found  him. 

The  Introduction  presents  us  with  the  following  word-picture  by 
way  of  frontispiece : — 

"  There  is  something  repulsive  in  every  feature  of  this  traffic.  Look  in- 
side at  the  counter,  fitted  up  with  high  partitions,  between  which  each 
miserable  customer  transacts  his  business  unseen.  You  will  look  outside 
for  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker  in  vain.  It  can  only  be  searched  out  in 
some  obscure  place,  where  he  has  put  it  simply  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  Pawnbroker's  Act.  He  seems  ashamed  either  to  show  his  name  or  to 
acknowledge  his  business.  Look  at  the  entrance.  No  open  honest  door- 
way in  front,  huge  though  the  premises  usually  are,  but  a  back  stair  through 
the  common  close,  a  httle  way  down,  where  people  may  sneak  in  unob- 
served, or  hold  up  their  heads  and  walk  in  with  a  jaunty  air,  to  make-believe 
they  are  going  to  the  offices  on  the  opposite  stair.  Look  at  the  characters 
who  frequent  the  place, — slovenly  slipshod  women  T?ith  bundles  of  clothes 
under  their  shawls ;  men  wanting  money  for  a  night's  debauch ;  now  and 
then  a  thief  slinking  in  with  stolen  goods ;  or  a  young  man,  whose  visits 
to  the  theatre,  the  billiard  room,  or  the  brothel,  are  not  yet  known,  paus- 
ing at  the  comer,  pretending  to  read  the  posters,  while  he  glances  up  and 
down  the  street  to  see  that  the  way  is  clear." 

From  this  hurried  but  vivid  view  of  the  outside  we  are  conducted 
within  to  see  the  extent  of  the  premises,  for  the  author  has  more  im- 
portant and  serious  work  on  hand  than  that  of  merely  exercising  his 
faculty  for  graphic  description.  The  statistics  of  the  Glasgow  trade 
are  best  known  to  the  author,  and  they  are  taken  as  representative. 
The  number  of  establishments  in  this  city  has  been  already  stated. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  number  of  their  transactions,  in 
which  no  desire  to  exaggerate  is  manifested,  one  of  their  own  expon- 
ents, Keeson,  being  accepted  as  principal  witness,  together  with  facts 
as  to  the  consumption  of  pawn-tickets. 

'*  At  this  moment  there  are  several  machine  printing-presses  at  work 
in  Glasgow,  throwing  off  pawn-tickets,  which  they  are  each  capable 
of  doing  at  the  rate  of  5000  an  hour,  or  upwards  offfteen  miUions  a- 
year  1    And  this,  observe,  is  irrespective  rf  the  production  of  pawn- 
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tickets  bj  the  press  in  other  parts  of  Scotland/'  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  swarms  of  those  underground  and  illegitimate  stores,  which, 
•*  haying  no  license,  make  a  pretence  of  purchasing  the  articles  brought 
them,  whilst  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  thej  shall  retain  them 
in  pawn  for  a  week.** 

The  effects  of  all  this  on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  coramunitj 
are  traced  through  a  series  of  calculations  and  demonstrations  as 
ioeontrovertible  as  they  are  melancholy.  We  see  the  practice  of 
pawning  gradually  undermining  whatever  in  human  nature  is  most 
admirable, — self-reliance,  self-respect,  cleanness  of  spirit,  industry, 
irogality,  honesty ;  aggravating  the  discord  in  the  individual  life, 
doubly  degrading  the  body,  by  first  stripping  it  and  then  drugging  it ;  a 
eontinaal  cause  of  family  feuds, — for  where  there  is  an  evil-doer  and 
friend  of  the  pawnbroker  in  a  family,  the  other  members  of  which  are 
fltmggling  by  honourable  industry  to  hold  up  their  heads  decently  in 
the  world,  he  is  a  vampire — ^an  incubus.  From  lifling  his  hand 
against  himself  and  his  kindred,  this  practice  leads  him  next  to  lift  it 
against  society.  From  the  moment  he  takes  the  costly  assistance  of 
the  pawnbroker  he  has  placed  his  foot  on  a  descending  path,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  we  see  him  go  down  his  course  of  degradation,  step 
by  step,  through  improvidence,  vice,  and  crime. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  society,  as  of  the  individual, — 
self-preservation  in  the  highest  sense.  To  secure  this,  the  ideal  of 
society,  is  that  each  part  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole :  the 
heart  beating  and  the  brain  thinking  in  harmony, — the  hand  co-ope- 
rating with  the  foot  A  person,  then,  merely  immoral,  as  we  say — 
one  destropng  himself  through  idleness,  improvidence,  drunkenness, 
niscality,  or  other  vice — is,  of  course  to  the  extent  of  himself  at  least, 
destroying  society ;  hence  one  simple  step  of  inference  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  vicious  man  is  also  virtually  a  criminal.  So- 
ciety, however,  can  only  lay  hold  of  him  when  his  private  vices  issue 
forth  openly  and  violently  to  assail  public  right.  With  a  large  part 
of  his  Ufe  it  may  not  intermeddle, — into  the  circle  of  his  moral  fi^e- 
dom  it  may  not  intrude.  Here  the  individual  is  above  society ;  in 
relation  to  this  part  of  the  man  society  ought  to  exist  for  him,  not  he 
for  society.  Here  he  walks  at  large,  becoming  an  angel  of  light  or  a 
demon  of  darkness ;  but  the  moment  the  freedom  he  claims  for  him- 
self interferes  with,  and  openly  violates  the  rights  of  others,  that  mo- 
ment public  law  can,  and  ought  to  apprehend  him. 

But  if  it  is  found  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  in  the  interme- 
diate and  not  very  definite  region  between  vice  and  crime,  having  a 
most  manifest  tendency  to  cause  the  one  to  ripen  into  the  other,  has 
the  State  nothing  to  do  with  these  ?  When  a  man  or  company  of 
men  enter  into  business,  and  thereby  place  themselves  day  by  day  in 
a  public  relation  to  their  fellow-citizens,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  act 
there  as  they  may  choose  to  do  in  private  life.  If  their  business  is 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  community  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
responsible  to  the  rulers  of  the  people.  The  appeal  for  redress  is  not 
to  the  consciences  of  the  supposed  traders,  but  to  the  civil  authorities. 
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If  a  blacksmith  during  a  time  of  civil  war  was  found  busilj  occupied 
selling  sheaves  of  iron  pikes  to  the  malignants,  what  would  the  govern- 
ment do  with  him  ? 

Now,  if  it  is  very  evident  that  there  are  certain  trades, — ^publicly 
established  callings — founded  only  for  private  interests — as  those  of 
the  Spirit  Dealer  and  the  Pawnbroker,  which  directly  and  indirectly 
seduce  to  vice  and  crime,  as  the  production  before  us  incontestably 
proves  the  latter  traffic  to  do,  surely  that  government  would  have  a 
very  dim  and  lax  notion  of  the  end  of  its  existence,  that  did  not  take 
all  such  branches  of  business  under  its  immediate  and  searching  cog- 
nisance, and  confine  them  within  limits  consistent  with  the  public 
good,  should  the  tolerant  spirit  of  our  free  constitution  forbid  their 
being  put  down  altogether.  Every  body  knows  Government  does 
recognise  this  as  one  of  its  functions,  and  has  acted  accordingly  in 
relation  to  the  very  traffic  under  discussion.  We  are  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  do  more. 

What  is  the  fact?  «  With  most  of  the  cases  of  thefl  or  house- 
breaking that  come  before  the  magistrates,  pawnbrokers  and  broken 
are  mixed  up.  In  119  cases  of  thefl  (other  than  of  money  and  pro- 
visions) tried  before  the  Sheriffs  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  lower  ward,  in 
the  year  1860,  106  pawnbrokers,  brokers,  and  dealers  in  old  articles, 
were  in  the  lists  of  witnesses,  and  at  last  Glasgow  Circuit,  18  in  28 
such  cases.''  The  articles  stolei;!  are  themselves  witnesses  of  what  the 
thief  intends  to  do  with  them.  ^^  If  there  were  no  way  of  converting 
fitolen  property  into  money,  certainly  not  one  in  a  thousand  things 
that  are  stolen  would  be  stolen,  for  none  but  a  kleptomaniac  steals 
what  can  be  of  no  use  to  him.  The  traffic  that  gives  or  lends  money 
for  such  articles,  tempts  people  to  take  them.  James  M^Levy  is  right 
when  he  says  that  ^  the  resetter  makes  the  thief.^ "  Those  who  are  best 
able  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  most  deserving  of  a  hearing, 
Magistrates,  Superintendents  of  Police,  Governors  of  ReformatorieiH 
Superintendents  of  City  Missions,  are  unanimous  and  decided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  something  more  being  done  to  check 
the  spread  of  a  system  which  this  work  characterises  as  '*  banian-like 
in  its  growth,  upas-like  in  its  infiuence."  On  page  21  we  find  the 
following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr  Hector,  Procura- 
tor-Fiscal in  Pollockshaws : — 

'*  My  long  experiencet  as  a  public  prosecutor,  in  a  populous  mann&ctor- 
in^  and  mining  Strict,  contiguous  to  Glasgow,  and  where,  from  this  prox- 
imity as  well  as  from  local  causes,  6rime  greatly  abounds,  enables  me  un- 
hesitatingly to  state  that  the  brokers*  establishments  are  at  once  an  in- 
ducement to  crifue,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  delection.  In 
this  opinion  I  believe  every  Procurator-Fiscal  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
will  concur." 

This  is  no  qaarrel  with  the  individuals  unhappily  subsisting  by  this 
traffic  Their  good  is  sought  when  the  cause  of  the  community  is 
pleaded.  If  we  say,  that,  in  every  other  sphere  as  well  as  in  theirs, 
there  are  both  honourable  and  dishonourable  men,  they  may  think  it 
small  consolation.     Were  there  not  a  sprinkling  of  salt  to  give  a  syetem 
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sftvoor,  it  woald  very  soon  require  to  be  removed  bodily  because  of 
its  patridity.  At  the  best,  they  have  a  sad  job  by  the  hand,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  out  of  it  the  better.  Will  they  continue  to  comfort 
themselves  with  such  an  hallucination  as  that  they  are  "  Bankers  for 
the  million  ?**     What  a  sarcasm ! 

Repeated  and  pathetic  allusion  is  made  in  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry to  the  influence  which  the  traffic  has  upon  the  young,  in  the 
fiital  suggestions,  if  not  positive  incentives  to  crime  which  it  presents. 
This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  from  the  public,  were 
it»  conscience  sufficiently  enlightened,  such  a  cry  of  indignation,  such 
a  Bcowl  of  abhorrence,  as  would  cause  the  entire  system  to  hide  for 
ever  its  unwashed  and  obscene  face.  Look  at  this  illustration  supplied 
hj  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Paisley : — 

"Two  boys  employed  in  one  of  the  dye-works  in  town,  were,  when  leaving 
their  employment,  detected  in  stealing  yarn ;  and  on  being  taken  into  custody, 
frankly  admitted  that  they  were  going  to  sell  it  to  a  broker  that  resided 
M»  by,  and  to  whom  they  had  formerly  sold  yam  on  several  occasions, 
and  also  a  quantity  of  spun  silk  the  night  previous.  The  police  went  to 
the  broker,  who,  as  usual,  denied  having  purchased  anything  from  the 
bo^8,  bat  the  police  on  searching  his  premises,  found  the  spun  silk — three 
MlingB  worth — for  which  the  boys  had  only  received  the  miserable  pittance 
(ii  threepence.  The  villain  not  only  knew  tlmt  these  boys  were  steahng  from 
their  employers,  but  encouraged  them  to  do  so,  by  desiring  them  to  bring 
the  yam  and  spun  silk  to  him  in  greater  quantities,  and  he  would  give  them 
more  money." 

Mr  Macrae,  in  his  treatment  of  this  subject,  is  not  a  mere  inno- 
vator, declaiming  against  an  evil  for  which  he  has  no  remedy  to  pro-* 
pose,  but  a  true  reformer,  inasmuch  as  he  submits  the  outline  of  cer- 
tain social  and  legislative  remedies,  which,  if  adopted,  would  go  far 
to  emasculate  the  system  of  its  potency  for  evil.  He  suggests  to  the 
people  the  formation,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  "  of 
Associations  for  carrying  out  to  its  utmost  extent  the  system  of 
Penny  and  National  Security  Savings'  Banks ;"  and  to  the  Govern- 
inent--(I.)  A  stamp  on  all  pawn-tickets,  and  renewals  of  such  tickets, 
commencing  at  Id.,  and  rising  to  4d.  or  6d.,  according  to  the  amount 
of  loan.  {IL)  An  additional  ten  pounds  of  annu  il  License  Duty  on 
Pawnbrokers.  (HI.)  An  annual  License  Duty  of  ten  pounds  on  all 
hroken  and  dealers  in  second-hand  goods.  Such  measures,  with  a 
more  thorough,  entire,  unequivocal  supervision  of  the  whole  traffic  by 
the  pdice,  would  go  iar,  by  God's  blessing,  to  purge  society  of  its 
iMuaeful  influences.  We  hope  this  masterly  and  earnest  contribution 
to  the  great  social  question,  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SCOTTISH  GENTLEMAN, 
COMMENCING  IN  1787. 

EvBRT  day  adds  to  the  multitude  of  books  which  issue  from  the  prens. 

*  BwninisoenoeB  of  a  Scottish  Oentleman,  commencing  in  1787.    Bj  Philo 
Bcotus.    London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.    1861. 
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With  newspapers,  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  books  on  every  posnble 
subject,  and  of  every  variety  of  opinion— *-ever  increasing  apparently 
to  gratify  an  increasing  demand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  greatest  devourer 
of  literary  food,  to  select  what  will  be  wholesome  and  agreeable,  far 
less  for  the  ordinary  mortal  to  find  out  amid  the  abundance  what  be 
can  manage  to  digest.  Whatever  each  one's  peculiar  fancy  may  be,  it 
is  gratified ;  but  no  kind  of  book  interests  all  classes  and  all  minds  so 
much  as  a  well  told  tale  of  personal  history.  This  accounts  for  the 
prominent  place  which  works  of  fiction  now  occupy,  and  will  ever 
hold,  among  the  reading  public,  be  they  philosophers  or  fools,  gentle 
or  simple,  grave  or  gay,  religious  or  irreligious.  But  in  the  gener- 
ality of  cases,  if  the  narrator  be  equally  talented,  and  the  personages 
as  well  delineated,  domestic  history  or  personal  narrative  has  still 
greater  and  more  permanent  attractions  than  the  best  written  romance. 
How  does  it  come  home  to  our  feelings  to  have  the  story  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  can  be  identified,  whose  names  and  characters  are  almost 
'^  household  words"  with  us ;  and  greatly  is  the  interest  increased  if 
those  individuals  have  played  their  part  in  society,  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  or  in  which  we  ourselves  have  also  been  performers. 
No  part  of  the  history  of  a  country  takes  so  great  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
nor  is  so  fitted  to  delineate  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
a  people,  as  their  domestic  history, — the  story  of  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits  and  language,  how  they  walked  and  talked.  To  the 
natives  of  a  country  so  renowned  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  social 
and  the  family  circle,  and  during  a  period  when  these  characteristics 
had  full  play,  the  records  of  the  scenes  of  these  bye-^one  days,  are 
especially  interesting ;  nor  can  we  afibrd  to  lose  any  of  these  faithful 
and  heart-stirnng  reminiscences,  as  all  remembrance  of  them  will 
soon  be  gone,  if  they  are  not  rescued  from  oblivion.  Scotland  has 
been  illustrated  in  many  ways ;  and  many  have  contributed  to  pre- 
serve to  us  its  scenery,  its  song,  and  its  sayings,  as  well  as  its  doings. 
Not  to  mention  the  worthy  labours  of  those  who  have  ransacked  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  given  to  the  world  some  insight  into  the  early 
domestic  history  of  our  annals,  or  of  those  who  have  kept  from  the 
destructive  influence  of  an  advanced  state  of  material  civilization,  the 
poetry  and  the  song  of  our  native  land,  or  of  those  who  have  em- 
ployed the  pencil  and  the  pen,  as  well  as  the  scientific  arts,  to  illus- 
trate **  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  fiood,"  Lord  Cockbum,  in 
his  Life  of  Jeffrey,  and  Memorials  of  My  Time, — Dean  Ramsay,  in 
his  ^*  Sketches  of  Scottish  Character,"  and  most  recently, — though 
treating  of  an  earlier  period, — the  Rev.  Dr  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Auto- 
biography," have  brought  graphically  before  us*  the  manners  and  the 
society  of  those  interesting  times  of  Scottish  domestic  history.  Of  such 
pleasant  productions  we  can  well  afford  more;  and  we,  therefore, 
welcome  the  pleasant  volume  of  '*  Reminiscences"  now  before  us. 
The  absence  of  all  book-making  and  word  spinning  is  its  great  re- 
commendation, it  being,  as  such  should  be,  a  simple  narrative  of  what 
was  seen  and  heard,  told  in  simple  unadorned  language,  so  that  we 
may  imagine  ourselves  seated  round  the  festive  board,  at  the  tioM 
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''when  their  aederaiits  were  not  limited  bj  the  coarse  of  time.'^ 
Philo  ScotuB  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  repeating 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  in  the  original  manner  and  language. 
Am  he  himself  tells  us,  ''though  some  sixty  years  have  passed  away,  I 
bare  retained  and  can  recall  the  anecdotes  as  of  yesterday.*' 

Oar  author  saw  the  light  in  1785  on  a  Sunday,  as  to  which  he  can- 
not gainsay  the  old  saying  *'  that  those  bom  on  Sunday  pass  through 
fife  with  good  fortune  and  happiness,"  and  having  spent  an  active 
thoagh  somewhat  chequered  life,  he  can  exclaim  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fire,  '*  I  am  enabled  to  skim  o'er  the  days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage 
vith  a  grateful  heart  to  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all/  Related  to 
"many  families  of  ancient  lineage  and  high  station*'  by  both  parents, 
he,  <*  the  Benjamin'*  of  the  family,  bad  many  opportunities  of  mixing 
in  Bociety  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  country.  He  had  a  decided 
indioation  for  a  sailor's  life,  which  never  forsook  him,  though  his  naval 
aspirations  ended  with  a  trial  voyage  to  St  Petersburg.  Notwith- 
standing these  predilections,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  prospect 
of  active  employment  in  the  West  Indies — which  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  abandon  from  ill  health,  and  return  to  his  native  country,  but  on 
recovery  he  again  launched  out  into  life  and  pursued  a  commercial 
career  at  Liverpool,  in  which  the  narrative  leaves  liim.  The  nam  de 
plmne  will  not  long  conceal  the  author,  who  will  be  revealed  to  the 
reader  in  name  and  family  ere  he  proceed  far  ;  but,  as  the  discovery 
isBo  easy  and  so  simple,  we  shall  not  venture  to  unveil  him.  The 
liking  for  the  sea  probably  drew  more  closely  to  him  the  worthy 
Admiral  who  was  so  lately  taken  away  from  us,  Sir  Charles  Napier ; 
but  actual  opposition  did  not  divert  him  from  his  future  career,  as  the 
prospects  of  a  planter's  life  did  Philo  Scotus.  The  anecdote  is  inter- 
eating : — 

"  Among  the  favourite  companions  of  my  boyhood  was  Charlie  Napier, 
whose  ardent  wishes  were,  however,  opposed  by  his  father,  (a  retired  post 
captain)  who  had  other  views  for  his  son.  This  opposition  was  considered 
by  us  aspiring  youngbters  a  most  tyrannical  stretch  of  parental  authority, 
and  we  determined  to  back  up  Charlie  by  accompanying  him  to  his  father's 
house  in  George  Square,  and  endeavourmg  by  our  persuasive  eloquence  to 
nerve  the  gallant  old  captain  to  depart  from  his  resolution.  T  remember 
well  the  awe  we  felt  when  we  reached  George  Square,  for,  like  Bob  Acres, 
oor  bold  resolve  to  face  the  captain  had  oozed  out  as  we  trudged  along  ; 
tnd,  when  about  to  be  ushered  into  his  presence,  each  endeavoured  to  give 
the|xu  and  entree  to  his  companions.  On  being  in  the  captain's  presence 
our  fears  did  not  diminish,  as  he  looked  with  stern  surprise  at  our  mvading 
his  sanctum.  Charlie  at  length  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  reiterated  his  wish 
to  don  the  middy's  uniform,  upon  which  we  all  took  courage,  and  in  urgent 
though  tremulous  tone^,  supported  our  friend's  petition.  But  it  was  in  vain ; 
we  were  dismissed  in  no  very  courteous  terms  by  the  gallant  veteran, 
who  declared  in  unmistakeable  language,  that  Charlie  never  should  be  a 
Bailor.  How  this  apparently  most  positive  decision  came  to  be  changed  I 
cannot  now  remember ;  but,  in  a  very  brief  period,  Charlie  announced  to  us, 
with  unbounded  joy,  that  his  father  had  consented  to  his  wishes." 

A  very  clever  trick  is  told  of  Dewar  of  Vogrie,  when  quartered  ia 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1791  .— 
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"  On  an  occasion  when  a  large  party  were  to  dine  at  mj  father's,  my 
brother  was  very  wishful  that  Vogrie  snould  be  one  of  the  canvivea.  Un- 
fortunately Vogrie  was  on  duty  that  day,  and  could  not  leave  the  castle  with- 
out the  leave  of  his  commanmug  officer ;  this  was  a  most  annoying  contre- 
temps. To  the  castle,  therefore,  went  my  brother,  and  proposed  to  Vogrie 
that  they  should  lower  themselves  over  the  walls,  at  a  point  where  formerly 
existed  a  sally-port.  This  hazardous  feat  they  effected,  and  after  scrambling 
down  the  rock  from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  they  reached  my  father*8  house, 
in  Princes  Street,  safely, — rather  damaged,  however,  in  their  lower  garments, 
particularly  Yogrie^s  lult,  having,  as  the  sailors  say,  been  obliged  *  to  come 
down  by  the  run,*  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  descent.  This  was  soon  repair- 
ed, and  they  found  the  dinner  party  in  high  spirits,  little  thinking  of  the 
difficulty  attending  Vogrie's  return  to  the  castle.  To  scramble  up  the  castle 
rock  and  ascend  the  wall  was  out  of  the  question ;  neither  did  Vogrie  feel 
up  to  such  an  attempt.  To  enter  the  castle  by  the  gate  and  pass  the  main 
guard,  without  being  challenged,  was  equally  impossible.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, my  father  (an  old  campaigner)  ordered  a  sedan-chair  to  be  called, 
in  which  vogrie  was  placed,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  a  white  night-cap 
on  his  head.  The  chairmen  (two  strong-limbed  sons  of  the  Gael)  were 
ordered,  when  challenged  at  the  castle  gate,  to  reply,  *  Ou  its  a  sick  shentle- 
man  offisher,^wha's  taen  owr  muckle  a  drap  o*  toddy,  and  been  owr  weel 
acquant  wi'  ta  rugh  side  o*  ta  caasy.*  This  satisfied  the  sentinel,  and  thus 
was  Vogrie  smuggled  past  the  main  guard.** 

Out  of  many  others  we  select  the  capital  and  well  told  anecdote  of 
M.  Balle,  the  Soyer  of  Scotland,  in  the  last  century : — 

"  On  being  engaged  by  General  Scott  as  chef  de  ctU^ine,  B«ile  left  Edin- 
burgh to  proceed  to  the  Generars  residence  in  Fifeshire.  At  that  period 
the  roads  in  Scotland  were  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and  in  winter  almost 
impassible,  added  to  which  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  rendered  them  still 
more  so.  After  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Baile  faired  a  gig  at  Kinghom ; 
|ie  could  neither  speak  English  nor  Scotch,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
stolid  Jock  Jaboz  who  acted  as  driver.  After  they  had  proceeded  many 
miles,  the  evening  being  very  stormy,  the  horse  became  thoroughly  knocked 
up  and  could  go  no  farther;  fortunately,  this  interruption  to  the  poor  French- 
man's journey  occurred  very  near  the  residence  of  Mr  Durham  of  Largo, 
who  was  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  Fife  lairds  of  that  day — very  hospit- 
.able,  and  fond  of  the  rough  and  round  manners  of  the  society  among  whom 
be  lived.  With  great  bonhommie,  he  possessed  an  abundant  dash  of  that 
Idnd  of  humour  which,  though  not  refined,  was  much  enjoyed.  To  the 
laird's  residence,  then,  Baile  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Jock,  to  claim 
shelter  for  the  night.  With  a  good  address,  and  the  lively  agreeable  man- 
ners of  a  Frenchman,  Baile  was  introduced  to  the  laird  as  a  gentleman  on 
bis  way  to  Balcombie,  the  residence  of  General  Scott.  Neither  the  laird 
nor  any  of  his  family  spoke,  or  even  understood  but  very  imperfectly  French. 
After  repeated  bowings,  Baile  introduced  himself,  saying  *  Monseigneur.  j'ai 
rhonneur  d*  etre  le  chef  de  cuisine  a  Monseigneur  le  General  S^tt,  et  je 
suis  di  cette  fois  en  route  a  son  chateau,  mais  malheureuscment  11  fait  un- 
temps  si  orageux,  que  je  viens  d'  ^tre  an-ete  en  route.'  The  honest  laird 
seized  upon  the  expression  cJiefde  cmsine,  which  he  translated  to  himself  as 
efiief  cousin  or  cousin-german  to  General  Scott,  whereupon  he  shook  M. 
Baile  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  great  delight  at  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance which  had  brought  under  his  roof  so  near  a  relative  of  liis  good 
friend  and  neighbour  the  general,  and  immediately  ordered  refreshments  to 
be  laid  out,  iwd  then  introduced  their  neighbour's  *■  chief  cousin'  to  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing  room.     M.  Baile,  with  the  ready  tact  of  a  Frenchnum,  at 
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once  comprehended  the  mutake  which  the  worthy  laird  had  made  between 
coolc  and  cousin,  and,  by  the  quietness  and  propriety  of  his  demeanour, 
established  himself  iu  the  good  graces  of  the  laird  and  his  family.  After 
psesing  u  evening  in  which  communication  by  imperfect  verbal  intercourse 
wss  assisted  by  bows  and  signs,  M.  BaiJe  was  conducted  to  the  *  chamber 
of  DLu,*  from  whence  he  descended  next  morning  refreshed,  thoueh  much 
torpriBed  at  the  freak  of  fortune  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  After  in- 
dulging in  the  luxuries  of  a  Scottish  breakfast,  he  rose  to  continue  his  jour- 
ne;^,  when,  to  his  further  astonishment,  he  found  the  laird*8  carriage  in 
vaitinj^  to  convey  him  to  his  *  cousin*s*  residence,  where  his  arrival  in  this 
imposing  manner  created  universal  surprise ;  and,  when  accounted  for  by 
M.  Baile,  caused  infinite  amusement  to  the  General  and  his  family.  For 
osQj  an  after  day  this  adventure  was  a  standing  Joke  against  the  laird,  who, 
when  bantered  on  it,  used  to  reply,  '  Weel,  weel,  deel  ane  a'  o*  ye  is  sae 
like  s  gentleman  as  to  be  ta'en  for  a  cousin  o'  the  general's,  as  was  Monshier 
Bsile/" 

The  author's  intense  admiration  for  fine  scenery  even  sometimea 
diverted  his  attention  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  field  sports,  though 
he  was  ever  a  keen  sportsman,  as  exhibited  by  the  foUowing  club* 
racteristic  anecdote : — 

''Ardent  and  eager,  and  deeply  read  as  I  was  in  Scottish  song,  I  often 
stood  pondering  in  admiration  of  all  around  for  a  longer  time  than  Alister 
(the  game-keeper)  thought  proper  in  a  Mad  of  the  gun  ;*  when  an  *  Ou,  sir, 
(hi  tim  winna  stand  »tiU^  as  toe  hoe  it  in  Seripturef  so  ye  had  better  hunt  on, 
for  this  moss  b  a  sure  haunt  o'  the  muirfowl  in  sic  a  net  day  as  this  is.'  ** 

To  Volunteers,  and  to  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  and  especially  to  the 
No.  L  Company,  the  following  shews  how  much  all,  and  not  least  the 
bwyers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  were  **•  fired  with  martial 
ardour,  and  in  military  guise,  determined  '  to  die  the  death,'  when 
eaUed  upon  in  defence  of  old  Scotia  I** 

''Amongst  those  gallant  spirits  I  remember  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an 
ardent  and  active  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  who 
Hke  many  others  of  his  legal  brethren,  used  to  plead  the  cause  (k  his  clients  . 
before  the  Lords  of  Session,  in  his  uniform,  wnich  peeped  out  from  under 
the  toga  of  the  advocate,  like  that  of  the  warlike  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  in 
the  olden  time,  whose  shirt  of  mail  used  to  cbtter  beneath  the  sacred 
restments.  There  was  a  krge  force  of  Volunteers  in  Edinburgh  and  Mid- 
lothian, forming  an  efficient  army  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  intantry,  under 
the  eommand-in-chief  of  Earl  Moira ;  Lords  Dalhousie,  Elphinstone,  and 
other  distingnished  officers,  having  command  of  brigades  and  regiments. 
There  was  aUo  a  powerful  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships,  firigates,  and  gun- 
brigs,  in  Leith  Boads,  conmianded  by  Admiral  Vashen.*' 

Time  and  space  Mi  us  to  tell  of  the  Leith  Races  of  the  olden  time, 
extending  over  the  week ;  of  the  famous  Dr  Sandy  Wood ;  of  the 
projection  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevfew ;  of  the  extent  of  Edinburgh  and 
Its  gaieties,  as  well  as  of  many  anecdotes  of  several  of  the  celebritias 
of  £e8e  days.  We  heartily  commend  the  book,  and  hope  the  author 
nay  fulfil  his  intention  of  continuing  his  **  Reminiscences,"  and  that 
we  may  again,  ere  long,  spend  a  few  hours  in  pleasant  chit-chat  with 
ear  able  firiend,  Philo  Scotua. 

▼OL.  XXXI.  P 
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226  "  Tlhey  had  hem  Frtend$  in  Youth? 

"THEY  HAD  BEEN  FRIENDS  IN  YOUT^.' 
(To  J.  Lb  Gat  Brbbbtok.) 

"  We  took  nreet  oouumI  togetbiur,  and  miked  in  Oie  kome  of  Go4  «•  tM^' 
-r-Pmlm  Iv.  16. 

SnvcB  first  we  met,  old  friend, — a  tracUese  see 
Before  us,  and  oar  pilot  stars  new  risen — 
liOne  yean  of  change  have  pfeissed,  and  left  ns  9tiH 
Unaltered  to  each  other,  heart  and  soul. 
Sorrows  and  jojs,  and  weariness  of  life. 
And  interrupted  tasks,  regret  and  hope, 
Loye,  its  illusion,  and  the  awakening  grief 
That  tracks  it  as  a  shadow  tracks  the  sun  \ 
All  pent  within  so  brief  a  time,  it  seems 
As  tnough  the  Past  were  but  a  troubled  dream. 
Tb  something  to  have  vojaged  through  this  wxeek^ 
And  still  preserved  our  trust  in  human  kind, 
Our  g^ow  of  heart  for  beauty,  ear  attuned 
To  harmonies  of  yerae,  and  a  firm  will 
To  struggle  uj^waid  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Thou,  to  thme  olden  aim  serenely  firm, 
Unbribed  by  plaudits,  undeterred  by  blame, 
Hast  through  novitiate  hours  of  danger  passed  : 
Content  to  worship  Truth,  and  at  her  shrine 
To  sacrifice  what  worldlings  count  most  dear : 
Thy  work  has  prospered,  at  thy  touch  reooiled 
Disease  with  all  her  loathsome  miseries. 
And  superstitious  Error  could  not  brave 
The  scorching  inquisition  of  thine  eye. 
What  though  thou  standesl  lonely  on  thy  heaiih| 
Life's  Uoom  foie-dimmed  on  thy  still-youthfiil  brow, 
No  echo  of  Love's  utterance  on  thy  ear, 
No  prattle  of  the  household-gods  of  HomOi — 
Thou  art  not  exiled  from  affection's  gifts, 
But  on  a  sister's  heart  can'st  rest  secure : 
Lonely,  but  reading  in  each  oonauered  Ud 
Mandate  of  Duty ;  spiritual  food 
I  Worthy  Man's  destiny  of  after-time. 

And  thou  art  not  the  pedant  of  book-lore, 
*    To  see  no  wisdom  save  in  mouldered  paoe ; 
Or  one,  who  poring  o'er  lihe  secret  wheds 
Of  more  matwial  £»ence,  grows  sand-blind 
To  beauty  tibat  is  spient  on  star  and  flower : 
For  t^ou  hast  ever  prised  the  loveliness 
Of  Art  and  Nature^  and  hast  struggled  tfaroa^ 
Sectarian  bonds  to  reach  the  Painter's  aim ; 
And  thy  soul  loved  to  hear  the  organ  swell 
Of  melody  that  fiir  transoendeth  words ; 
Thine  was  a  Poet's  rapture  in  'the  scenes 
Of  mountain  graadeor,  and  green  sylvan  dells, 
« Where  sunglints  fieek  the  ferny  wildemeeB, 
Or  where,  o'er  moorUuid  crag  at  ok)s^  of  day, 
Hesper  smiles  back  a  memory  of  tiie  Sun. 
To  tliee  the  harp  yielded  entrancing  chords, 
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"  They  had  been  Friends  in  Tmih:*  22? 

Thou^t  linked  wiih  beanty  in  majestio  flow, 
Or  in  sweet  cadenoe,  like  the  teara  of  sound. 
And  Tioons  that  transfieored  mortal  life, 
QlimpoBS  of  that  £ur  Spirit-world  that  pales 
Our  briehteet  earthly  radiances,  have  kissed 
Thy  eydids.  wearied  ¥nth  thestadents'  toil 

And  while  th  j  work  waa  wrought,  in  solemn  trust 
That  stood  superior  to  reward  or  fiume, 
1  wandered  w  amid  the  southern  dimes, 
Listening  to  softer  melodies  where  song 
And  reverie  have  lingered,  while  deoajed 
The  liberties  that  now  again  uprise ; 
Tracking  the  path  of  bams  ana  heroes  old, 
Viewing  what  time  and  ruthless  man  have  spared, 
Of  Art's  divinest  triumphs,  worshipping 
Beanty  in  all,  as  thou  had'st  knelt  to  Truth. 
Thus  diverse  in  our  choice  and  ooiuse  we  seemed, 
Tet  in  affectioa  and  in  hope  as  one : 
(Half-liyes,  that  blent  were  rounded  to  a  whek,) 
Each  solitary,  dedicate  to  aims 
Which  held  but  slight  dependence  on  mere  deedi^ 
And  sought  Eternity  to  perfect  Time. 
Thanks  couM  I  render  thee,  if  there  were  wordjf 
Required  for  conyerse  between  thee  and  me ; 
Thee,  in  whose  loye  half  my  eodstenoe  Uves, 
Guide,  brother,  fnend,  as  sool  can  be  to  sou : 
Who  still  diyineet,  still  rsoeiveth  all 
That  throbs  unspoken  through  this  human  veil. 
Across  the  miles,  across  the  daily  cares. 
Conceived  or  uttered  sympathy  extends. 
While  each  in  humble  orbit  strives  to  shine. 
Not  for  self-glory,  but  to  spread  the  light 
Wherever  sin  and  darkness  hold  their  reign. 
And  now  with  less  defiaaee,  loftier  fiiith. 
We  meet  the  adverse  hours  and  smile  them  doW% 
And  meet  the  passing  ioys  and  trust  them  not, 
But  dasp  each  other's  hand,  and  know  that  time 
Is  poweness  to  divide  if  heaven  itself  has  joined. 

{Chmtmaa,  1855.) 

Bash  words !  that  Araw  down  wrath  f^rom  Powers  who  watch 
Our  mortal  life,  and  mete  out  good  or  ill 
As  we  are  humd^ly  tarue  «r  vaimy  proud. 
Five  years  have  passedi  and  the  vaoni  is  rebuked 
By  its  own  uttenmoe,  when  the  dull  strikes  hame^ 
Ajid  sad  Experience  teUs  too  late  her  tale 
Of  scant  penormanoe  to  fulfil  those  aims : 
'  Boast  not,  or  murmur,  but  work  on  t'  we  hear. 
So  be  it  I  never  more  we,  side  by  side, 
Labour  or  joy  in  pasUme  as  of  yore : 
Only  in  some  afeiu  hour,  when  low  is  hushed 
The  noise  of  all  these  voioea  now  so  loud 
With  dieer  or  sooruful  outeiy, — may  we  hear 
The  old  fond  whisper  echoing,  sweek  yet  sad. 
ftay  heaven  we  l£ten  meekly,  and  be  mute» 
Sr  John's  Collbgb,  Cambbidqe,  AprU  1861.  J.  W.  E. 
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228  Neto  Translation  of  EccleaioBlei. 

NEW  TKANSLATION  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 
KOHELETH,  or  THE  PREACHER. 

(Part  L— Sect.  1.) 

1.  J.  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  nr  Jeru- 
salem: 

2.  Vanity  of  vanities,  said  the  Preacher,  Vanity  of  vanities :  the 
whole  is  vanity.  3.  What  advantage  hath  man  by  all  his  labour  which 
he  laboureth  at  under  the  sun  ?  4.  Generations  go  and  generations 
come,  and  the  earth  for  ever  standeth.  5.  The  sun  also  hath  risen, 
and  the  sun  hath  gone  in,  and,  panting  unto  its  place,  it  risoth  there. 
6.  Going  unto  the  south,  and  turning  round  unto  the  north,  turning 
ronnd,  turning  round,  the  wind  goeth ;  and  by  its  circuits  the  wind 
returneth.  7.  All  the  streams  go  unto  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  not  full ; 
unto  a  place  where  the  streams  go,  there  they  turn  back  to  go.  8. 
All  these  things  are  wearying ;  a  man  is  not  able  to  speak,  the  eye  is 
pot  satisfied  by  seeing,  nor  filled  is  the  ear  from  hearing.  9.  What  » 
^hat  which  hath  been  ?  it  u  that  which  shall  be ;  and  what  ia  that 
which  hath  been  done  ?  it  tis  that  which  sha41  be  done,  and  there  is  not 
an  entirely  new  thing  under  the  sun.  10.  There  is  a  thing  of  which 
one  saith :  '<  See  this,  it  is  new !"  already  it  hath  been  in  the  ages 
which  were  before  us !  11.  There  is  no  remembrance  of  former  ^«- 
net'otions;  and  also  of  the  latter  which  shall  be,  there  shall  be  no  re- 
membrance of  them  with  those  which  shall  be  at  the  last. 

(Sect.  2.) 

12.  I,  the  preacher,  have  been  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  13. 
And  I  have  given  mine  heart  to  seek  and  to  search  out  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  that  hath  been  done  under  the  heavens.  It  w  a  sad 
travail  God  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men  to  be  humbled  by  it 
14.  I  have  seen  all  the  works  which  have  been  done  under  the  sun, 
and  lo  the  whole  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  15.  A  crooked 
thing  is  not  able  to  be  made  straight,  and  a  lacking  thing  is  not  able  to 
be  numbered.  16.  I  spake  with  my  heart,  saying,  I,  lo !  I  have  mag* 
nified  and  increased  wisdom  above  every  one  who  hath  been  before 
me  at  Jerusalem,  and  mine  heart  hath  seen  abundantly  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  17.  When  I  give  up  mine  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to 
know  madness  and  folly,  I  have  known  that  even  this  is  vexation  of 
spirit.  18.  For  in  abundance  of  wisdom  is  abundance  of  sadness ;  and 
be  who  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  pain. 

II.  1.  I  said  in  mine  heart,  **  Pray,  come,  I  will  try  thee  with 
mirth,  and  look  thou  on  gladness ;"  and  behold,  even  this  is  vanity. 
2.  Of  Uuighter  I  said,  <<  It  is  foolish,''  and  of  mirth,  «'  What «  this  it 
4oeth  f  8.  I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  draw  out  with  wine  my  appe- 
tite, (with  mine  heui  a  leader  in  wisdom,)  and  to  take  hold  on  My 
till  that  I  might  see  where  is  the  good  to  the  childt^n  of  men  o^  thst 
which  they  do  under  the  heavens,  the  number  of  the  days  of  Hmt  lives. 
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4.  I  nuuie  great  my  works,  I  built  for  myself  houses,  I  planted  for 
iDjaelf  vineyards.  5,  I  made  for  myself  gardens  and  paradises,  and 
I  planted  in  them  a  tree  of  every  fruit  6.  I  made  for  myself  pools 
of  witers,  to  water  from  them  a  forest  shooting  forth  trees.  7.  I  got 
neD'Servants  and  maid-servants,  and  children  of  the  house  were  mine ; 
I  had  also  much  substance — herd  and  flock — above  all  who  had 
been  before  me  in  Jerusalem.  8.  I  gathered  for  myself  also  ulver  and 
gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings  and  of  the  provinces.  I  pre- 
ptied  for  myself  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  luxuries  of 
^tom  of  men — a  wife  and  wives.  9.  And  I  became  great,  and  in- 
erened  above  every  one  who  had  been  before  me  in  Jerusalem ;  my 
viadom  also  stood  with  me.  10.  And  all  which  mine  eye)  asked  I 
kept  not  back  from  them  ;  I  withheld  not  mine  heart  from  any  joy, 
(oT  mine  heart  rejoiced  because  of  all  my  labour ;  and  this  hath  been 
my  portion  from  all  my  labour :  11.  That  I  have  looked  on  all  my 
works  which  my  hands  have  done,  and  on  the  labour  which  I  have  la- 
boured to  do,  and  behold,  the  whole  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  there  i^  no  advantage  under  the  sun !  12.  And  I  turned  to 
see  wisdom  and  madness,  and  folly ;  but  what  is  the  man  who  oometh 
ifter  the  king  ?  that  which  is  already — they  have  done  1  13.  And  I 
nw  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  wisdom  above  folly,  like  the  advan- 
tage of  the  light  above  the  darkness.  14.  The  eyes  of  the  wise  are  in 
kis  head,  and  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness ;  and  1  myself  also  knew 
that  one  event  happeneth  with  them  all ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  **  As 
it  happeneth  with  the  fool,  it  happeneth  also  with  me.  15.  And 
why  then  am  I  more  wise  ?"  And  1  said  in  my  heart,  that  even  this 
if  vanity :  16.  That  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  with  the  fool 
for  ever,  for  that  which  is  already  in  the  days  that  come  is  all  forgot- 
ten, and  how  dieth  the  wise  with  the  fool !  •  17.  And  I  have  hated  life  ; 
for  aad  to  roe  iii  the  work  which  hath  been  done  under  the  sun,  for  the 
whole  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  18.  And  I  have  hated  all  my 
labour  which  1  labour  at  under  the  sun,  because  I  shall  leave  it  to  a 
man  who  is  after  me.  19.  And  who  knoweth  whether  he  be  wise  or 
foolish  ?  yet  he  shall  rule  over  all  my  labour  which  I  have  laboured 
U,  and  which  1  have  done  wisely  under  the  sun  I  this  abo  t!i  vanity. 

(Sect.  3.) 
20.  And  1  turned  round  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair  concemmg 
til  the  labour  which  1  labour  at  under  the  sun.  21.  For  there  is  a 
man  whose  labour  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  equity,  and 
(o  a  man  who  hath  not  laboured  therein  he  giveth  it  for  his  portion  I 
22.  Even  this  ts  vanity  and  a  great  evil.  For  what  hath  man  had  by 
«U  his  labour,  and  by  the  thought  of  his  heart  whidi  he  laboureth  at 
under  the  sun?  23.  For  all  his  days  ore  pains,  and  his  travail  sad-* 
n«ss;  even  at  night  his  heart  hath  not  lain  down ;  this  akK>  is:  vanity : 
24.  There  ja  nothing  good  in  a  man  who  eatelh,  and  hath  drank,  and 
hath  sbofm  hia  soul  good  in  his  labour.  This  also  I  hava  seen 
ibkt  it »  from  the  hand  of  God.  26.  For  who  eateth  and  who  haatetk 
oat  mote  than  I  ?    »6.  For  to  a  man  who  »  good  before  Him,  He  haik 
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^ven  wiidom,  and  knowledge,  tnd  joy ;  and  to  a  sinner  he  hath  gweir 
Iravaily  to  gather  and  to  heap  np,  to  give  to  the  good  before  God. 
Even  this  19  vanity  and  vesuition  of  spirit. 

(Pabt  n.— Sbot.  1.) 
in.  1.  To  ev«ry  thing  there  w  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  delight 
under  the  heavens : — 
%  A  time  to  bring  forth,         And  a  thne  to  die. 

A  time  to  plants  And  a  time  to  eradicate  that  which  ii 

pUinted. 

3.  A  time  to  sky.  And  a  time  to  heal. 

A  time  to  bregJi  down.        And  a  time  to  build  np. 

4.  A  time  to  weep.  And  a  time  to  laugh. 
A  time  to  mourn,  And  a  time  to  skip. 

6.  A  time  to  oast  away  stcmes,  And  a  time  to  heap  up  stones. 

A  time  to  embrace,  And  a  time  to  be  far  irom  embracing. 

6.  A  time  to  seek.  And  a  time  to  destroy. 

A  time  to  keep,  And  a  time  to  east  away. 

7*  A  time  to  rend.  And  a  time  to  sew. 

A  time  to  be  silent,  And  a  time  to  speak. 

8.  A  time  to  love.  And  a  time  to  hate. 
A  time  of  war,  And  a  time  of  peace. 

9.  What  advantage  hath  the  doer  in  that  which  he  labonreth  atf 
lOw  I  have  seen  the  travail  which  God  hath  given  to  the  diildren 
of  men  to  be  humbled  by  it.  11.  The  whole  he  hath  made  beauti- 
Inl  in  its  seas<m;  also  that  knowiedge  he  bath  put  in  their  heart  with- 
eut.  which  man  ftndeth  not  out  the  work  which  God  hath  done  frem- 
the  beginning  even  unto  the  end.  12.  I  have  known  that  there  is  no 
good  for  them  except  to  rejoice  and  to  do  good  daring  th«r  1% ;  Id. 
yea  even  every  mas  who  eateth  and  hath  drunk  and  seen  good  l^  all 
his  labour ;  it  if  a  g^  of  God  14.  I  have  known  that  all  whieh 
God  doeth  m  for  ever ;  to  it  nothing  is  to  be  added,  and  from  il  no- 
thii^  is  to  be  withdrawn, — and  Ged  hath  wrought  that  tbey  should 
fear  before  him.  15.  That  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  whieh  ts  to- 
be  hath  abeady  been,  and^Godrequireth  that  which  is  pursued.  16.  And 
again  I  have  seen  under  the  sun  a  place  of  judgment,  there  is  the 
wicked ; — and  a  place  of  righteousness,  there  is  the  wicked.  17.  1 
aud  in  my  heart,  ^  The  righteous  and  the  wicked  €h»d  judgeth,  lor  a 
time  tf ;  for  every  matter  and  for  every  work  there."  1^.  i  said  in  my 
heart  conoenung  the  matter  of  the  children  of  men  that  Ged  might 
cleanse  Hhem ;  so  as  to  see  that  they  themselves  me  beasts.  19.  For 
an  event  trio  the  duldren  of  men,  and  an  event » lo  the  beasts,  even> 
tim  same  event  is  to- them;  aa  the  dea)ti»  of  this^  sew  the  death  of  that, 
smd  onespuit »  to  all,  and  <lie  advantageof  man  above  the  beaat'is' 
Bodung :  for  the  wfaolo  til  vanity.  20»  !nie  whole  go  unto  >one  piaoe, 
thawhole  hmB  been  from  the  dust^  and  the  whole  turn  baok  nnte  the 
dndt    21.  Who  knowethti»  spirit  of  the  ohOdren  of  men  wMoh'geeih 

p  on  high,  and  Ae  spirii^  of  the  beast  u^h  goeth  de#n  belew  tb  the 
I  ?i  32;  Tea  I  have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  tfaal^maa' 
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tbottld  rejoice  in  his  works,  for  it  »  his  portioiiy  for  who  shall  bring 
bim  to  look  on  that  which  is  after  him  ? 

(Sect,  2.) 
TV,  1.  Ann  I  turned  back,  yea  I  obnsider  all  the  oppressions  which 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  lo  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  they 
have  no  comforter,  yea,  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  »  power,  and 
they  have  no  comforter.  2.  And  I  praise  the  dead  who  have  already 
died  above  the  livmg  who  are  yet  alive.  3.  And  better  than  both  of 
tliem  &  he  who  hath  not  yet  been,  because  he  hath  not  seen  the  evil 
work  that  hath  been  done  under  the  sun.  4.  And  I  have  considered 
ill  the  labour,  and  all  the  benefit  of  the  work,  because  for  it  a 
man  is  envied  of  his  neighbour.  5.  Even  this  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  The  fool  claspeth  his  hands,  and  eateth  his  own  flesh,  saying ^ 
6.  *' Better  is  an  handful  with  quietness,  than  two  handfuls  with  labour 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  7.  And  I  have  turned  back,  yea  I  see  a  vain 
thing  under  the  sun :  8.  There  is  one,  and  there  is  not  a  second ;  even 
son  or  brother  he  hath  none,  and  there  is  no  end  to  all  his  labour  I  His 
eye  also  is  not  satisfied  mth  riches,  but  he  saith  notj  **  For  whom  do  I 
labour  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  Y*  9.  This  also  is  vanity,  yea  it 
if  a  sad  travail.  Two  ewe  better  than  one,  for  they  have  a  good  reward 
by  their  labour.  10.  For  if  they  fall  the  one  raiseth  up  his  compan- 
ion ;  but  wo  to  the  one  who  falleth  while  there  is  not  a  second  to  raise 
Uih  up!  11,  Also,  if  two  lie  down  together,  then  they  have  heat,  but 
how  shall  one  have  heat  ahnef  12.  And  if  one  strengthen  himself 
t#o  Shall  stand  against  him ;  and  the  three-fold  cord  is  not  broken 
hastily.  13.  Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  youth  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king,  who  hath  not  known  to  be  warned  any  more.  14.  For  from  a 
house  of  prisoners  he  hath  gone  out  to  reign,  for  even  in  his  own  king* 
doid  he  hath  been  bom  poor.  15.  I  have  seen  all  the  living  who 
walk  under  the  sun  with  the  second  youth  who  shall  stand  in  his 
phu».  16.  There  is  to  end  to  all  the  people^  to  all  who  were  before 
them;  yet  the  latter  ones  rejoice  not  in  him.  Surely  this  also  ai 
canity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

(Sect.  3.) 
T.  1.  Kbbp  thy  feet  when  thou  goest  unto  a  house  of  Qod,  and 
draw  n^ar  to  hear  rather  than  to  give  tiie  sacrifice  of  fools,  for  they 
know  not  when  they  do  evil.  2.  Cause  not  thy  mouth  to  hasten,  yea, 
let  not  thine  heart  hasten  to  bring  oiit  a  word  before  God,  for  God 
is  lA  heaven,  and  thou  on  the  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few.  3. 
For  the  dream  Cometh  by  the  multitude  of  business,  and  the  voice  of 
t  fool  by  the  multitude  of  words.  4.  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  to 
Gk)d,  delay  not  to  complete  it,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  fools :  that 
wfaidt  dion  vowest  complete.  5.  Bettor  that  thou  do  not  vow,  than 
that  thoa  fihouldst  vOw  and  not  complete.  6.  Suffer  not  thy  motith 
to  oaose  thy  flesh  to  sin,  and  say  not  before  the  angel,  that  **  it  u  an 
en^tv"  ^y  is  Gnd  wroth  because  of  thy  voiise,  and  hath  destroyed 
tte  work  of  thy  haiids.    7;  For,  in  the  multitude  of  dreams  both 
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vanities  and  words  abound;  but  fear  thou  Ood.  8.  If  opprosrioo  of 
the  poor,  and  violent  taking  awaj  of  judgment  and  righteousness  thou 
seest  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter,  for  a  higher  than  the 
highest  observeth,  and  high  ones  cert  over  them.  9.  And  the  abund- 
ance of  the  land  is  for  all.  A  king  is  served  for  a  field.  10.  Whoso 
loveth  silver  is  not  satisfied  with  silver,  nor  he  who  is  in  love  with  stores 
witii  increase.  11.  Even  this  ii  vanity.  In  the  multiplying  of  good, 
its  consumers  are  multiplied,  and  what  benefit  hath  its  possessor  ex- 
cept the  sight  of  his  eyes  ?  12.  Sweet  u  the  sleep  of  the  labourer 
whether  he  eateth  little  or  much  ;  but  the  sufficiency  of  the  wealthy 
suffereth  him  not  to  sleep.  13.  There  is  a.  painful  evil  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun  ;  wealth  kept  for  its  possessor,  for  his  evil.  14.  And 
that  wealth  hath  been  lost  in  an  evil  business,  and  he  hath  begotten  a 
son  while  there  is  nothing  in  his  hand!  15,  As  he  came  out  from  the 
belly  of  his  mother,  naked  he  turneth  back  to  go  as  he  came,  and 
he  taketh  not  away  anything  of  his  labour,  which  might  go  in  his 
hand.  16.  And  this  also  u  a  painful  evil :  just  as  he  came,  so  he  goeth, 
and  what  advantage  hath  he  who  laboureth  for  wind?  17.  Also  all 
his  days  he  consumeth  in  darkness,  and  sadness,  and  wrath,  and  sick- 
ness abound.  18.  Behold  that  which  I  have  seen :  It  is  good,  because 
pleasant,  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  see  good  in  all  one's  lab.  jr  which 
he  laboureth  at  under  the  sun,  the  number  of  the  days  of  his  life  which 
God  hath  given  to  him,  for  it  is  his  portion.  19«  Every  man  also  to 
whom  God  hath  given  wealth  and  riches,  and  hath  given  him  power  to 
eat  of  them,  and  to  accept  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  hia  labour, 
this  is  a  gift  of  God.  20.  For  he  doth  not  much  remember  the  days 
of  his  life  ;  for  God  answereth  through  the  joy  of  his  heart 

(Part  III.— Sect.  1.) 
YI.  1.  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it  tf 
great  on  man  :  2.  A  man  to  whom  God  giveth  wealth,  and  riches,  and 
honour,  and  there  is  no  lack  to  his  soul  of  all  which  he  desireth,  and 
God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  of  it,  but  a  stranger  eateth  it ;  this 
is  vanity,  yea,  it  is  an  evil  disease.  3.  Though  a  man  beget  an  hun- 
dred, and  live  many  years,  and  be  great,  because  they  are  the  days  of 
his  years,  and  his  soul  be  not  filled  from  that  goodness,  and  he  hath  not 
had  even  a  grave,  4.  I  said,  "  Better  than  ho  is  the  untimely  birth." 
For  in  vanity  he  cometh  in,  and  in  darkness  he  goeth,  and  in  darkness 
his  name  is  covered.  5.  Even  the  sun  he  hath  not  seen  nor  known; 
more  rest  hath  this  than  that.  6.  And  though  he  hath  lived  a  thou- 
sand years  twice  over,  yet  he  hath  not  enjoyed  good  ;  doth  not  every 
one  go  to  the  same  place  ?  7.  All  the  labour  of  man  is  for  his  mouth, 
and  yet  the  soul  is  not  filled.  For  what  advantage  hath  the  wise  nK>re 
than  the  fool  f  8.  What  hath  the  poor  who  knoweth  to  walk  before  the 
living  ?  9.  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  than  the  going  of  the  soul. 
10.  This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  That  which  hath  been 
already  its  name  is  called,  and  it  is  known  that  it  is  man;  and  he  is 
not  able  to  contend  with  him  who  is  stronger  than  he.  11.  When 
there  are  many  things  niultiplytng  vanity,  what  advantage  hmth'tiil&  ? 
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.12.  For  who  ksoweth  what  ia  good  for  man  in  life,  the  number  of  the 
dtya  of  the  life  of  his  vanity,  when  he  maketh  them  aa  a  shadow  ?  for 
who  telleth  to  man  what  is  aiter  him  under  the  sun  ? 

(Sect.  2.) 
TIL  1.  Better  is  a  name  than  good  perfume, 
And  a  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth. 

2.  Better  to  go  unto  a  house  of  mourning, 
Than  to  go  unto  a  house  of  banqueting, 
For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men. 

And  the  living  layeth  it  unto  his  heart. 

3.  Better  tii  sorrow  than  laughter, 

For  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  beoometh  better. 

4.  The  heart  of  the  wise  »  in  a  house  of  mourning,  and  the  heart  of 

fools  in  a  house  of  mirth, 
i5.  Better  to  hear  a  rebuke  of  a  wise  man, 
Tban^  a  man  to  hear  a  song  of  fools. 

6.  For  as  a  nobe  of  the  thorns  under  the  pot, 

So  w  the  laughter  of  the  fool ;  even  this  lii  vanity.  ' 

7.  Surely  oppression  maketh  the  wise  mad. 
And  a  gift  destroyeth  the  heart. 

8.  Better  ia  the  latter  end  of  a  thing  than  its  beginning. 
Better  is  the  patient  of  spirit  than  the  haughty  of  spirit. 

9*  3e  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry, 
For  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools. 

10.  Say  not  thou,  **  why  was  it, 

That  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  V* 
For  thou  hast  not  asked  wisely  concerning  this. 

11.  Wisdom  ia  good  with  an  inheritance, 

And  an  advantage  it  u  to  the  beholders  of  the  sun. 

12.  For  wisdom  ia  a  defence,  money  ia  a  defence. 
But  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  is, 
She  reviveth  her  possessors ! 

13.  Consider  the  work  of  God : 

For  who  is  able  to  make  straight  that  which  he  bath  made 
crooked  ? 

14.  In  a  day  of  prosperity  be  glad,  and  in  a  day  of  evil  consider. 
God  hath  also  appointed  this  over  against  that. 

To  the  intent  that  man  may  not  find  any  thing  after  him. 

15.  All  thi8  have  I  considered  in  the  days  of  my  vanity. 

16.  There  b  a  righteous  one  perishing  in  hb  righteousness,  and 
there  is  a  wrong-doer  prolonging  kimaelf  in  hb  wrong.  17.  Be  not 
over-righteous,  nor  show  thyself  too  wbe,  why  wilt  thou  be  dcsoiale  ? 
18«  Do  not  much  wrong,  nether  be  thou  a  fool,  why  wilt  thou  die 
before  thy  time  ?  19.  Jt  ia  good  that  thou  lay  hold  on  this,  and  also 
^  that  .withdraw  not  thy  hand,  for  whoso  fearetb  God  goeth  out 
^th  them.iU,  :  20.  Wisdom £^veth  strength  to  a  wise  man,  more  than 
^i^th  atren^ha^ikk^  rulers  who  .have  been  a  city,  thougdk  t]iei-e>  b 
119  righteous  man  (inearth  that  doeth  good  and  erFet^inoU     zl.  AUoto 
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M  the  words  that  they  speak  give  not  thy  heart,  that  thou  heal'  not 
thy  servant  revile  thee.  22.  For  many  times  aJso  thine  heart  hath 
known  that  thou  thyself  also  hast  reviled  others. 

(SfiCT.  3.) 

23.  All  this  have  I  tried  by  wisdom ;  I  have  said,  "  I  will  be  wise," 
but  it  »  far  from  me.  24.  Far  off  is  that  which  hath  been,  and  deep, 
deep,  who  doth  find  it  ?  25.  I  have  turned  round  with  my  heart  to 
know  and  to  search,  and  to  seek-  out  wisdom,  and  reason,  and  to  know 
the  wrong  of  folly  and  the  madness  of  foolishness.  26.  And  I  find 
more  bitter  than  death,  ^oman  whose  heart  is  nets  and  snares,  her 
hands  are  bands ;  the  good  before  God  escapeth  from  her,  but  the 
erring  one  is  captured  by  her.  27.  Consider  this  which  I  have  found, 
said  the  Preacher,  28.  One  to  one,  to  find  out  the  reason  (which  still 
my  soul  had  sought,  but  I  had  not  found),  One  man,  a  teacher,  I 
have  found,  but  a  woman  among  all  these  I  have  not  found.  29.  See 
this  alone  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright,  and  they — 
they  have  sought  out  many  devices. 

Yin.  1.  Who  u  as  the  wise?  aiid  who  knoweth  the  interpretation 
of  a  thing  ?  The  wisddm  of  man  causeth  his  face  to  shine,  and  the 
hardness  of  his  face  is  changed.  2.  Keep,  I  pray  thee,  the  command- 
ment of  a  king,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  oath  of  God.  3.  Be  not 
troubled  at  his  presence ;  go,  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing,  for  all  that  he 
pleaseth  he  doeth.  4.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is  power  tf,  and  who 
saith  to  him,  '*  what  docst  thou  V  5.  Whoso  keepeth  a  command 
knoweth  not  any  evil  thing,  and  time  and  judgment  the  heart  of  the 
wise  knoweth.  6.  Surely  to  every  pleasure  there  is  a  time  and  a  judg- 
ment, though  the  misfortune  of  man  is  great  upon  him.  7.  Though  he 
know  not  that  which  shall  be,  for  when  it  shall  be  who  telleth  to  him  ? 
8.  There  is  no  man  ruling  over  a  spirit  to  restrain  the  spirit ;  and 
there  is  no  authority  over  the  day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  <fischarge 
in  battle^  and  wickedness  delivereth  not  its  possessors.  9.  All  thia 
have  I  considered  so  as  to  give  up  mine  heart  to  every  work  that  hath 
been  done  under  the  sun ;  there  is  a  time  when  man  hath  ruled  over 
man  to  his  own  evil.  10.  And  so  I  saw  the  wicked  buried,  who  went 
in,  even  from  the  Holy  Place  they  go,  and  they  are  forgotten  in  the 
city  whether  they  had  so  done.     This  also  0  vanity. 

11.  Because  sentence  on  an  evil  work  hath  not  been  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  children  of  men  is  full  within  them 
to  do  evil.  12.  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times^  and  prolong 
himself  for  it,  surely  also  I  know  that  there  shall  be  good  to  those  who 
fear  God,  who  fear  before  him.  Id.  And  g6od  shall  not  be  to  the 
wicked,  and  he  shall  not  prolong  days  as  a  shadow,  because  he  feareth 
not  before  CkxI.  14.  There  is  a  vanity  which  hath  been  done  upon 
the  earth,  that  there  are  righteous  ones  unto  whom  it  cometh  acoord- 
ing  to  the  work  of  the  wicked ;  and  there  are  wicked  ones  onto  whdAi 
it  cometh  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous !  1  hiive'  sidd  that 
this  also  is  vanity.  15.  And  I  ha:ve  praised  mirth  because  man  hath 
no  good  under  the  sun  except  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  i^joic^  see- 
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ifig  diat  retnaineth  with  him  of  hb  labour  the  days  of  hb  life  which 
God  hath  given  to  him  under  the  sun. 

(Pabt  IV.— Sect.  1.) 
16,  When  I  gave  up  mine  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  consider 
the  business  that  hath  been  done  on  the  earth,  (for  there  is  also  a 
spectator  in  whose  eyes  sleep  is  not  by  day  or  by  night),  17.  then  I 
ooDsidered  all  the  work  of  God,  that  man  is  not  able  to  find  out  the 
work  that  hath  been  done  under  the  sun,  because  though  man  labour 
to  seek,  yet  he  doth  not  find  ;  and  even  though  the  wise  man  speak  of 
bowing  he  is  not  able  to  find. 

DL  1.  But  all  this  I  have  laid  unto  my  heart,  so  as  to  clear  up  the 
whole  of  this,  that  the  righteous^  and  the  wise,  and  their  works,  are  in 
the  hand  of  God ;  man  knoweth  not  either  love  or  hatred ;  the  whole 
tt  before  them.  2.  The  whole  ts  as  to  the  whole ;  one  event  is  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked,  to  the  good,  also  to  the  clean,  and  to  the 
unclean,  also  to  him  who  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  who  doth  not  sacrifice; 
u  is  the  good  as  is  the  sinner,  he  who  sweareth  as  be  who  feareth  an 
osth.  3.  This  is  an  evil  among  all  that  hath  been  done  under  the  sun,  that 
one  event  is  to  all,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  of  men  also  is  full  of  evil ; 
and  madness  is  in  their  heart  during  their  life,  and  after  it  unto  the  dead. 
4.  But  to  him  who  is  joined  unto  ail  the  living  there  is  confidence,  for  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  the  dead  lion.  5.  For  the  living  know  that  they 
■hall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  and  there  is  no  more  to  them 
a  reward,  for  iheir  remembrance  hath  been  forgotten.  6.  Their  love 
also,  their  hatred  also,  their  envy  also  hath  already  perished,  and 
they  have  no  more  a  portion  forever  in  all  that  hath  been  done  under 
the  sun.  7.  Go^  eat  with  joy  thy  bread,  and  drink  with  a  glad  heart 
thy  wine,  for  already  God  hath  been  pleased  with  thy  works.  8.  At 
all  times  let  thy  garments  be  white ;  and  let  not  perfbrne  be  lacking 
on  thy  head.  9.  Enjoy  life  with  the  wife  whom  thou  hast  loved,  all 
the  day  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity,  which  He  hath  given  to  thee  under  the 
sun,  all  the  day  of  thy  vanity,  for  it  is  thy  portion  during  life,  even  of 
thy  kbour  which  thou  laboureet  at  under  the  sun.  10.  All  which 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  with  thy  power  do,  for  there  is  no  work,  or 
device,  or  knowledge,  or  wisdom  in  Sheol  whither  thou  goest.  11.  I 
turned  back  so  as  to  see  under  the  sun,  that  not  to  the  swift  is  the 
faoQ^  nor  to  the  mighty  the  battle^  nor  even  to  the  wise  breads  nor 
even  to  the  intell^ent  wealth,  nor  even  to  the  skilful  grace,  but  time 
and  chanoe  happen  with  them  alL  12.  For  even  man  knoweth  not  his 
time;  as  fish  whieh  are  taken  hold  of  by  an  evil  net,  and  as  birds 
whieh  are  takea  hokl  of  by  a  snare,  so  are  the  children  of  men  snared 
at  an  evil  time,  when  it  falletb  upon  them  suddenly.  IB.  This  also  I 
have  considered :  wisdom  under  the  sun  whieh  is  great  to  me.  14.  A 
little  dty,  and  few  men  in  it,  and  a  groat  king  hath  come  unto  it,  and 
hath  surrounded  it,  and  hath  built  against  it  great  bulwarks.  15.  And 
there  hath  been  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  hath  delivered 
the  dty  by  hia  wndom ;  but  men  faaive  not  remembered  that  poor 
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man !    16.  And  I  said,  <<  Better  is  wisdom  tlian  strength*  but  Ifae 
dom  of  the  poor  is  despLsed,  and  bis  words  are  not  heard/' 

(Sbct.  2.) 
17«  WoRDB  of  the  wise  are  heard  in  quiety 
More  than  the  cry  of  a  ruler  over  fools. 
18.  Better  is  wisdom  than  weapons  of  conflict^ 

But  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good  t 
X.  1.  Dead  flies  cause  the  perfumer's  perfume  to  send  forth  a  stink ; 
A  little  folly  him  toho  is  precious  by  reason  of  wisdom  and  of 
honour. 

2.  The  heart  of  the  wise  is  at  his  right  band, 
But  the  heart  of  a  fool  at  his  left. 

3.  And  also,  when  he  that  is  a  fool  walketh  in  the  way. 

His  heart  is  lacking,  and  he  hath  said  of  every  one^  "He  is  a  fool.'' 

4.  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  go  up  against  thee,  leave  not  thy  place. 
For  yielding  quieteth  great  sinners. 

5.  There  is  an  evil  I  have  seen  under  the  sun. 
As  an  error  which  goeth  out  from  the  ruler ; 

6.  He  hath  set  the  fool  in  many  high  places, 
And  the  rich  in  a  low  place  sit. 

7.  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses. 

And  princes  walking  as  servants  on  the  ground. 

8.  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  falleth  into  it ; 

And  whoso  breaketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  biteth  him. 

9.  Whoso  removeth  stones  is  grieved  by  them ; 
Whoso  deaveth  trees  is  endangered  by  them. 

10.  If  the  iron  hath  been  blunt,  and  he  hath  not  sharpened  the  fao^ 
Then  doth  he  increase  strength ; 

And  wisdom  hath  been  advantageous  to  make  right. 

11.  If  the  serpent  bite  without  enchantment, 

Then  there  is  no  advantage  to  a  master  of  the  tongue. 

12.  Words  of  the  mouth  of  the  wise  are  gracious. 
But  the  lips  of  a  fool  consume  him. 

18.  The  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  folly. 

And  the  latter  end  of  his  words  is  mischievous  madness. 

14.  And  the  fool  multiplieth  words : 

''  Man  knoweth  not  that  which  shall  be, 

Tea,  that  which  shall  be  after  him,  who  telleth  to  him  f ' 

15.  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  him. 
Because  he  hath  not  known  koto  to  go  to  the  city. 

16.  Wo  to  thee,  O  land  1  when  thy  king  it  a  youth, 
And  thy  princes  eat  in  the  monring. 

IT.  Happy  art  thou,  O  land  I  when  thy  king  is  a  free  man. 

And  thy  princes  eat  in  due  season. 

For  might  and  not  for  drunkenness. 
18.  By  slothfiilness  the  wall  is  brought  low. 

And  by  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  drof^th. 
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19.  For  mirth  they  make  a  feast,  and  wine  maketh  life  joyftil^ 
And  silver  anawereth  with  all. 

20.  Even  in  thy  mind  a  king  revile  not. 

And  in  inner  chambers  of  thy  bed  revile  not  the  rich* 
For  a  fowl  of  the  heavens  cauaeth  the  voice  to  go. 
And  a  possessor  of  wings  telleth  the  matter. 

(Sbot.  3.) 
XL  1.  Send  out  thy  bread  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
For  in  the  multitude  of  the  days  thou  shalt  find  it. 

2.  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  even  to  eight. 

For  thou  kuowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  on  the  earth. 

3.  If  the  thick  clouds  be  full  of  rain. 
On  the  earth  they  empty  themsdvei, 

And  if  the  tree  fall  in  the  south,  or  in  the  north. 
The  place  where  the  tree  fiedleth  there  it  is. 

4.  Whoso  observeth  the  wind  soweth  not, 

And  whoso  looketh  on  the  thick  clouds,  reapeth  not. 

5.  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit, 
Liike  the  bones  in  the  womb  of  the  full  one. 

So  thou  knowest  not  the  work  of  God  who  maketh  the  whole  I 

6.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  at  even  withdraw  not  thy  handt 
For  thou  knowest  not  which  is  right,  this  or  that. 

Or  whether  both  of  them  are  alike  good. 

7.  Sweet  also  it  the  light. 

And  it  iff  good  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  ! 

8.  But  if  man  live  many  years,  let  him  rejoice  in  all  of  them. 
And  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness. 

For  they  are  many  1  all  that  oometh  t#  vanity ! 
9.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  childhood. 

And  let  thine  heart  gladden  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

And  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ; 

But  know,  that  for  all  these  Ood  bringeth  thee  into  judgment. 
10«  Then  turn  aside  anger  from  thine  heart, 

And  cause  evil  to  pass  away  from  thy  flesh, 

For  childhood  and  old  age  are  vanity. 
XIL  1.  Remember  also  thy  Creators  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

While  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  have  arrived. 

When  thou  sayest,  *'  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

2.  While  the  sun  is  not  darkened,  or  the  light, 
Or  the  moon,  or  the  stars, 

Or  the  thick  clouds  have  returned  after  the  nun, 

3.  In  the  day  that  the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble. 
And  th^  men  of  strength  have  bowed  themselves. 

And  the  grinders  have  ceased  because  they  have  become  few. 
And  those  who  look  out  through  the  windows  have  become  dim, 

4.  And  the  doors  have  been  shut  in  the  street. 
When  the  noiae  of  the  grinding  u  low. 
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Ai)d  one  riaeth  at  the  Toice  of  the  bird,  ' 

And  all  the  daughters  of  song  are  bowed  down. 

5.  They  are  also  afraid  of  that  which  is  high. 
And  of  the  low  places  in  the  way. 

And  the  almond  tree  is  despised, 

And  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  burden. 

And  want  is  encreased,  for  man  goeth  unto  his  everlasting  home^ 

And  the  mourners  have  gone  round  through  the  street. 

6.  While  the  silver  cord  is  not  removed,  or  the  golden  bowl  broken. 
Or  the  pitcher  broken  beside  the  fountain, 

So  as  to  break  the  wheel  at  the  well. 

7.  And  the  dust  retumeth  unto  the  earth  as  it  was. 
And  the  spirit  retumeth  unto  Gkxl  who  gave  it. 

(Pabt  V. — Conclusion.) 

8.  Vanity  of  vanities,   said  the  Prbachsb,  thb  whole   is 

VANITY, 

9.  And,  further,  because  the  preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the 
people  knowledge,  and  gave  ear,  and  sought  out ;  he  made  right  many 
proverbs.  10.  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  pleasing  words,  and 
written  hy  the  upright,  words  of  truth.  11.  Words  of  the  wise  are 
t^  goads,  and  as  fences  planted  by  the  masters  of  collectioBS,  they  have 
been  set  by  one  shepherd.  12.  And  further,  from  these,  my  sod,  be 
warned ;  the  making  of  many  books  hath  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

13.  Let  us  hear  the  end  of  the  whole  matter:— <<  Fear  God,  and 
keep  his.  commands,  for  this  it  the  whole  of  man.  For  every  work 
God  bringeth  into  judgment,  with  every  hidden  thing,  whether  good 
or  bad."  R.  Y. 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.* 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume,  whoever  he  is,  for  he  with- 
holds his  name,  shows  himself  to  be  a  most  intelligent,  liberal-minded, 
and  experienced  Christian.  His  knowledge  of  tbe  subjects  on  which 
he  discourses,  is  clear,  comprehensive,  and  practical,  and  is  conveyed 
in  a  style  so  quiet  and  chaste,  as  cannot  hil  to  make  the  work  attract- 
ive to  all  classes  of  readers.  As  a  layman's  experience^  he  modestly 
hopes  that  the  truths  brought  forward,  ''may  approve  themselves  as 
sound  to  other  laymen,  in  whom  similar  pr^ossessions  may  be  cor- 
rected by  similar  aodogies  from  common  life."  We  ha^e  no  doubt  they 
will,  and  will  also  neet.with  cordial  aoeeptande  by  others  than  li^nnen. 
It  is  gratifying  to  mee^  with  sueh  works  as  the  present,  the  production 
of  hymen,  inasmuch  as  there  is  generally  atk  avoidance  of  techniealtties 
hu^iotm^  enunoiations  ofdoetriDee  and  arguments  by  which  the  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  religioua  truth  are  &oeustomed  to  convey' thiir 

The  dreie  of  Christian  Bocfarhie,  a  handbook  of  Faith  framed  out  oTa  Uy- 
man's  Experienoe.    Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  k  Douglas. 
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inslniedaD ;  and  beaidesy  it  is  pleasing  to  find  men,  whose  vocation  is 
solid  the  secularities  of  worldly  bosiness,  directing  their  attention  to 
matters  of  far  higher  interest,  and  to  objects  in  which  all  are  concerned. 
It  is  like  quaffing  large  draughts  of  cool,  limpid,  living  water  from  the 
fountain  head,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  taint  or  injury  from  the 
conduit  through  which  it  is  artificially  conveyed.  A  lay  author  can 
exercise  a  freedom  of  treatment,  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is 
not  permitted  to,  or  at  all  events  expected  from,  his  clerical  brother. 
The  stereotyped  form  in  which  custom  and  profession  compel  him,  as 
it  wore,  to  mould  his  thoughts,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  ensure  safety 
from  error,  but  it  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  feeling  of 
restraint,  for  this  reason  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  laymen  discourse 
OQ  religious  truth  when  they  are  known  to  be  the  staunch  friends  of 
the  Bible  and  Christianity. 

The  Circle  of  Christian  f>octrme  in  the  volume  before  us,  embraces, 
the  following  important  subjects : — Natural  Keligioa— Scripture  Diffi- 
ficulties — The  Atonement— Faith — Original  Sin — Conversion — Pre- 
destination— Prayer — The  Holy  Trinity — Christian  Morals — Chris- 
tian £xperienoe — The  Assi^rance  of  Faith.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  important  doctrines  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader *s  iQind,  and  which  we  could  have  wished  the  Circle  had  been 
large  enough  to  admit ;  but  let  us  be  satisfied  with  what  is  before  ua, 
r-in  some  future  edition,  we  ^re  confident,  the  circumference  of  the. 
circle  will  be  extended.  What  in  our  eyes  gives  especial  value  to  the 
vork  is  its  practical  and  experimental  character.  There  is  abundant 
internal  evidence  that  the  writer  has  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his 
ovrn  experience^  thoyg^  he  had  not  told  us  the  fact.  But  he  says,  and 
many  will  sympathize  with  him  when  he  does  80» — **  not  a  few  will 
unite  with  me  in  confessing  to  the  occurrence  of  seasons  (now  perhaps 
long  past),  in  which^  doubt  ^d  uiice^^nty  crept  over  the  simplest 
points  of  beliei^  with  the  ppwer  of  a  supernatural  darkness.  Doctrines 
appeared  so  hard  to  beli/eye,  (^culties  so  inexplicable,  contrarieties 
80  irreconcilable^  that  the  mind  seemed  for  the  moment  to  lose  all 
hold  of  religion,  and  ready  to  make  shipwreck  of  faith."  We  like  to 
have  such  a  one  as  a  teacher,  for  he  kpows  the  internal  conflicts 
which  try  the  soul,  and  he  can  sympathize  with  us  in  our  greatest 
need,  hx  reading  this  volume  yfe  {ieel  Ijike  one  in  affliction  listening 
to  the  oomibrt  of  a  friend  who  haa  been  called  to.  undergo  the  same. 
The  best  oomfortera  are  those  who  have  received  like  comlbrt. 

On  the  subject  of  NcOurai  Religion,  with  which  the  volume  com- 
mence^  the  author  speaks  plainly,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
Haying  on^e  heard  a  young  man  in  company  exclaim  with  an  air  of 
satiBj^tiony  ^'  A  little  natural  religion  is  enough  for  me !"  he  takes 
occasion  to  read  a  practical  lesson  of  true  wisdom  to  the  class  of  re- 
ligionista  of  which  that  young  mam  waa  the  type.  It  is  a  sad  reality, 
that  there  are  many  throughout  the  knd  who  set  aside  revealed  truth 
from  their  creeds  if  creed  they  can  be  said  to  possess,  and  rest  con- 
tented with  a  little  natural  religion,  as  sufllcient  for  their  necessities. 
They  treat  religion  as  they  do  medicines,  the  less  they  take  of  it  the 
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better,  and  what  of  it  they  are  constrained  to  take,  must  be  made  is 
odorous  and  agreeable  as  possible.  Such  persons  are  shown  the  ab> 
surdity  of  the  sentiments  they  entertain  by  various  arguments  and 
illustrations  apposite  and  clear.  Religion  must  be  studied  in  all  its 
lengthy  and  breadth,  and  fulness,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
its  requirements,  just  as  any  particular  science  is,  by  having  recourse 
to  every  aid  within  reach,  to  every  source  whence  information  can  be 
obtained,  and  not  by  shutting  ourselves  up  within  the  bare  walls  of  a 
cell,  and  wringing  forth  from  unassisted  reason,  the  great  and  precious 
doctrines  to  be  known  concerning  the  divine  will  and  human  duty, 
and  all  that  is  in  connection  with  the  destiny  of  the  immortal  soul 
He  who  refuses  to  admit  the  testimony  of  Revelation  is  likened  to  one 
sent  on  a  responsible  mission,  with  full  directions  put  into  his  hands, 
but  who  will  not  look  at  his  instructions,  choosing  rather  to  speculate 
upon  the  nature  of  his  task,  and  to  a  court  of  justice  which  would 
refuse  direct  testimony  of  a  fiict  and  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
ground  of  theoretical  probability.  But  what  aro  in  many  cases  the 
so-called  deductions  of  reason  ?  They  are  to  a  large  extent  the  un- 
conscious lessons  of  revelation.  The  two  are  so  Intimately  blended 
together,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  is  the  one  and  where  the 
other.  Some  of  the  best  writers  on  theology  and  ethics,  are  severely 
criticised  for  their  entire  omission  of  reference  to  the  Word  of  OodL 
In  their  theories  of  morals,  the  Law  of  God,  which  is  to  every  believer 
the  true  standard  of  morality,  is  never  alluded  to,  as  if  it  were  not  in 
existence,  or  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  code.  Others  again  treat 
the  subject  somewhat  differently.  They  first  consider  it  according  to 
natural  reason,  and  then,  in  the  curtest  manner  possible,  show  how  the 
doctrines  taught  agree  with  those  of  revelation.  Now,  though  this 
mode  of  procedure  possesses  certain  advantages,  bringing  minds,  as  it 
were,  st^dthily  to  receive  the  truth,  which  might  otherwise  be  deterred 
were  Scripture  authority  at  once  and  directly  flashed  upon  them,  yet 
reason  should  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  Revelation,  and  be  brought 
to  confirm  ity  and  not  Revelation  reason.  On  this  point  the  author 
says: — 

"  Revelation  is,  to  all  who  receive  it,  the  proper  basis  of  beUef.  Revela- 
tion ought,  therefore,  to  be  always  set  forth  as  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
truth.  With  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  all  instruction  should  commence. 
Reason  may,  thereafter,  riehtly  be  appealed  to,  in  order  by  her  teaching  to 
illustrate  the  doctrines,  and  confirm  the  fitness  of  the  adaptations ;  to  add 
clearness  to  the  views,  and  force  to  the  sanctions ;  and,  by  fair  and  jndici- 
oos  analogy,  to  supply  the  intentional  blanks  which  man  has  had  left  to 
him  to  fill  up.  Natural  religion  is  at  best  truth  imperfect.  In  reality,  it 
is  something  less,  for  in  regard  to  some  points,  anci  these  of  the  highest 
importance!  it  is  truth  unknown.  Considering  the  limitations  under  which 
a  unite  being  necessarily  subsists,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
somethmg  should  be  revealed  by  God  to  man,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
man  could  not  of  himself  attain.  And  so,  accordingly,  it  is.  The  schema 
of  redemption  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  is  what  natural 
reason  could  never  find  out.  Other  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  G6d*8  etii- 
tenee  in  Trinity,  stand  hi  the  same  predicament.  It  is  a  stAins  instaace 
of  the  obliquity  of  human  nature,  that  the  quality  of  novelty,  whid  in  other 
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respects  ie  so  ftttnetiTe,  is  the  very  quality  which  repels  the  eoosidenttion 
of  topics  such  M  these.  If  a  visitant  from  another  planet  alighted  on  this 
earth,  he  woold  gather  around  him  a  host  of  scientific  inquirers,  eager  to 
catch  irom  his  lips  the  amplest  and  minutest  details  concerning  the  unknown 
world.  For  these  same  persons  to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  wonders  of  redemption,  as  told  by  a  message  from  a  distant  and  loftier 
sphere,  indicates,  were  it  nothing  more,  a  singular  want  of  philosophic 
cariosity;  indicates,  alas !  in  beings  whose  practical  interests  the  revelation 
ao  closely  touches,  a  wilful  blindness,  as  culpable  as  it  is  fatal." 

The  existence  of  obscurities  and  difficulties  in  Scripture  has  often 
Iwen  brought  against  it  as  a  revelation  from  God,  who,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creatures  whom  he  thus  addressed,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  all  things  clear.  If  not,  why  address  them  at  all  f 
If  not,  why  call  it  a  revelation  ?  This  objection  to  the  difficulties  of 
Scripture  has  been  most  satisfactorily  met  in  the  volume  before  us. 
These,  we  are  told,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  they  are  naturally  to 
be  expected,  and  are  so  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  divine  revelation 
as  actually  to  test  its  authenticity.  The  matters  brought  before  us  in 
the  Bible  are  so  far  beyond  our  ordinary  experience,  and  are  declared 
by  a  Being  ao  far  beyond  our  loftiest  comprehension,  that  obscurity 
and  mystery  must  to  a  certain  extent  attend  them.  Had  all  been  clear 
as  noonday  in  matters  of  such  tremendous  importance,  suspicion  would 
have  inevitably  been  roused  and  credibility  impeached. 

"I  know  how  it  may  be  said  (for  it  has  been  said  often,  and  thought  at 
tome  time  by  almost  every  one)  that  the  obscureness  of  a  human  composi- 
tion ooght  not  to  be  found  in  a  revelation  from  God,  who  could  make  all 
thuigs  dear  if  he  would.  But  those  who  say  so  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  how  nearly  what  they  demand  touches  an  essen- 
tial impossibility.  When  God  speaks  to  man,  he  must  employ  man's  own 
UD&;uaffe, — none  else  would  be  intelligible ;  and  so  he  must  of  necessity  use 
an  madequate  medium  of  communication.  We  can  only  be  taueht  heavenly 
tmths,  as  the  barbarians  of  another  hemisphere  are  informed  of  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  civilized  life,  by  images  borrowed  from  our  previously 
formed  conceptions ;  and  the  language  of  accommodation  is,  in  its  nature, 
language  of  imperfect  representation,  conveying  the  truth  by  approximation 
merely.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  obstacle  to  clearness  of  communi- 
cation lies  deeper  than  in  the  imperfection  of  the  language ;  it  lies  in  the 
different  nature  of  the  beings  brought  into  converse.  The  correspondence 
of  knowledge  and  feeling,  which  makes  it  easy  for  man  to  express  himself 
to  his  fellows,  does  not  exist  when  God  communicates  with  his  creatures. 
And,  whilst  it  may  be  true,  in  a  general  sense,  that  all  things  are  possible 
with  God,  yet  there  are  self-contradictions  which  are  necessary  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  these  to  siq^pose  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  finite  can  be  made  co-extensive  with  the  omniscience  of  the  Infinite. 
A  man  may  pour  his  whole  heart  into  the  bosom  of  his  feUow ;  but  so  in* 
commensurable  is  the  human  mind  with  the  Divine,  that  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man,  absolutely  complete,  and  clear  because  of  that  completeness, 
is,  in  any  right  view,  impossible.  The  true  position  of  the  finite  towards 
the  Infinite  ia  that  of  one  who  is  evor  reeemng  fresh  aeoeseiona  of  know- 
l^e  from  the  stores  of  the  Omniscient,  but  to  whom  .there  still  remains 
BomethiBg  beyond,  undiscov^ed  and  uncommuniisated,  marking  the  IneffiMe- 
aUe  distinction  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.'' 

VOL.  ixxi.  H 
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One  of  the  prominent  eiuses  of  Seripftiire  difflosltiei  it  the  i 
matic  character  of  its  teaching.  It  gives  ua  nn^  re^lar  bod y  of  drrUiit  j 
Mich  as  18  taught  in  our  university  halls.  Its  great  doctrines  iire  scat- 
tered over  its  pages  seemingly  without  order,  and  men  by  comparing, 
and  collecting,  and  arranging  these,  have  built  up  systems  and  formu- 
laries for  the  greater  facility  of  comprehending  the  whole.  Had  it 
aimed  at  a  system  of  theology,  ^'  the  defect  of  information,  essential  to 
all  communications  from  the  Infinite  to  the  finite^  would  have  laid  it 
open  to  the  charge  of  imperfection,''  and  the  world  would  have  doubted 
its  inspiration  altogether  when  they  found  a  system  s6  incomplete  and 
defective.  Man  attains  knowledge  by  degrees,  and  the  path  of  the 
Just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  Ood  communicates  partially  to  him»  allowing  the  soul  to 
rise  from  one  height  to  another  by  exercising  the  ))Owers  and  fJEiculties 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  In  connection  ^th  this  unsystema- 
tic form  of  teaching,  the  author  before  us  considers  that  **  we  ought 
not  to  affix  to  its  expressions  the  inflexible  signification  proper  to  a 
system ;  but  to  deal  with  them  as  we  do  with  populal*  language,  giving 
them  a  meaning  tnore  or  less  different,  according  to  the  object  of  the 
communication,  and  context  of  the  passage.**  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  this.  We  fear  that  this  flexible  method  of 
attaching  significations  to  particular  words  and  expression^,  has  been 
the  very  cause  of  many  o^  the  controversies  which  hav(S  had  place 
amdng  meh,  and  that  it  is  against  this  the  Apostle  Peter  wama  Clnis- 
tian  believers  when  speaking  to  thekn  of  the  writings  of  Fanl :  "  In 
which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood;  wh^h  they  that  ere 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  to  they  do  als6  the  other  Scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction.''  W6  apprehend  that  it  i^  the  inflexible 
meaning  attached  to  such  expressions  uid  terms  winch  gives  a  confi- 
dence in  Scripture^  and  which  enables  us  to  understand  one  part  by 
bringing  the  light  of  another  to  bear  upon  it.  But  if  men  are  to  li« 
allowed  to  interpret  a  term  aooording  to  tSbw  opinion  of  the  sense  of 
the  context,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otheHrise  but  tfant  misunde^ 
standings  and  controversies  must  arise. 

The  following  extract  from  the  chapter  on  Conversion  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  those  wannlv  interested  in  the  Bevival  movement  wUA  is 
now  stirring  the  world.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  good  nay 
ultimately  result  from  what  ia  now  being  done  in  thia  way,  it  is  aiat- 
ler  of  tiet  and  of  r^ifret  that  much  error  and  preramptkMi  is  alto 
visible,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  nnoheoked  by  those  whose  poiitite  sod 
profession  led  us  to  expect  other  things  lit  their  hands.  One  of  these 
errors  niost  really  adopted  is  the  suddenness  and  derti^ntywith  wbicb 
Conversion  takes  |Jace,  and  the  assurance  of  faith  with  which  tius  ii 
aeoonpanied*  The  author^  speaking  of  a  season  of  revival  as  »  nata- 
ral  inod^t  of  rriigious  history,  and  the  possibility  of  the  same  lesiit 
etill  from  the  preaoyng  of  the  gospel  aa  from  Pelee'a  sermon  oil  4iie 
day  of  PentecoSli  aaya : — 

**  It  is  not  the  tesi  true  that  here,  M  m  all  cases  of  iboUd  xefeAtoatiflt), 
most  of  confidence  is  to  b^  placed  in  the  ch«age  whicli  bsan  6ii  it  die  ^- 
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neter  of  c»Iin  conviction,  «ad  promsBTe  improTemeot.  In  the  ordinary 
afiin  of  life,  we  accord  a  very  dimrent  trast  to  him  who  ha«  only  tamed 
from  the  path  of  error,  and  to  him  who  has  long  steadily  prosecuted  the 
wayof  right ;  and  so  it  is  reasonable  we  shoold  do  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
The  conversion,  which  proceeds  from  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  spi* 
liftQil  condition  and  prospects,  and  which  shows  itself  in  a  growing  vigour 
of  conflict  with  the  Msetting  sins,  and  an  almost  augmentinff  holiness,  has, 
ja4giag  from  those  analogies  which  God  has  ^ven  for  our  guidance,  a  grea- 
ter prospect  of  stability,  than  the  rapid  transition  which,  for  aught  positively 
bown  to  OS,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  morbid  sensibility,  and  evanescent 
beling«  The  ezi>erience  of  hasty  conversion  is  too  often  followed  by  that 
tf  speedy  declension ;  though  there  never,  I  believe,  is  a  wide-spread  move-* 
nent  of  revival,  without  some  abidinsfrnit;  without,  at  least,  some  '  glean- 
ing'grapes*  on  the  topmost  boughs.  We  may  not,  without  strong  crounds, 
tike  on  ns  to  deny,  m  either  case^  that  the  work  is  of  God ;  but  the  juds* 
nent  which  is  rested  on  the  steadier  eihibitioD,  and  more  protracted  expen- 
Mce^  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  stronser  assurance ;  is  less  exposed  to 
the  shade  of  suspicion,  and  has  less  attached  to  it  the  duty  of  suspense.** 

^  He  farther  guards  against  the  prevalent  errot  of  expecting  an  ideo*- 
tity  in  the  process  of  conversion  as  a  test  of  its  realitj^.  While  gene- 
H<^ly  the  elements  6f  conyefsion  ire  the  same,  yet  in  their  s^cSfio 
character  the  variety  is  as  great  aa  the  tetnper  and  disposition  of  those 
who  are  its  subject.  Akin  to  this  is  the  expectati<m  of  identity  in 
Christian  character  after  conversion.  On  these  points  the  reader  will 
find  much  that  is  beantifully  and  Jtt(Hciottsly  set  forth,  and  which  he 
will  do  well  carefully  to  study  atid  practice.  The  lessons  are  all  affeo* 
tionatdy  brought  before  him,  and  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and 
Christian  experience.  All  the  subjects  contained  in  this  volume  are 
treated  with  great  candour  and  explidtnees,  and  we  are  oonftdent  it 
will  veiy  soon  have  a  wide  cilxmlation.  A  better  Handbook  of  Faith 
cannot  any  where  be  obtained,  and  therefore  we  give  It  our  most  oor- 
dial  eodunendation. 


CURIOUS  STORIED  TRADITIONS  OF  SCOTTISH  LD?E.« 

It  Is  an  old  add  trite  saying  that  tmth  and  reality  are  more  wonder- 
iol  than  fieUon,  and  if  we  bnt  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  infinite 
^versity  of  the  bnman  character  as  well  aa  on  the  ever  varying  aa- 
jpects  Qfider  which  it  presents  itself  in  connection  with  passing  events, 
it  becomes  no  diffletdt  matter  to  take  the  correct  soundings  of  this 
pmUeto.  On  a  larger  view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  it  would  appear 
>t31  stvangisr  «tid  more  mysterious  were  any  hunmn  mind  so  eonsti- 
tiited  as  to  be  able  to  guage  with  anything  approaching  precision,  the 
•onrees  of  dl  thai  is  passing  around  us  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  genuine 
VMitites  by  which  each  performer  in  the  drama  of  life  was  actuated. 
11)0  tiovelisi;  Aiiaiafist»  or  poet»  who  eould  approach  the  accomplish- 

^*  Curious  StorM  Trsations  of  doottish  Lifs.  By  Alezuidsr  Ldghto^ 
Uabnrgh:  W;P.lll!»ttbl  2  8tDvrid8ti>«et  Umdoft!  ftmpkin,  MtttdiaU,  Sk 
<^aiVtti|.    2^Mls.ldtoo.    laeO  sad  1801. 
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ment  of  such  a  task,  would  verilj  be  a  world's  wonder,  for  after  the 
real  events  that  take  place  are  past,  and  have  become  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  is  not  even  one  among  the  actors  who  can  retrace  the 
precise  and  true  nature  of  all  the  feelings  and  impulses  in  himself 
from  which  his  portion  of  them  sprung.  All  that  each  is  conscious 
of  is  a  general  actuating  motive,  bending  his  whole  nature  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  no  more.  Most  of  the  currents  and  eddies  of  that 
mysterious  entity,  the  human  soul,  appear  to  lie  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  itself  as  those  bodies  do  in  space,  that  no  glass  has  power  to 
descry,  and  these  deep-lying  agencies  have  doubtless  a  great  influence 
and  bearing  in  shaping  human  actions  and  events.  It  is  from  some 
such  cause  as  this  that  truth  and  reality  are  stranger  than  fiction.  The 
novelist,  dramatist,  or  poet,  can  scan  with  correctness  the  simple  out- 
ward and  material  events,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  mental  or 
inward  facts  from  which  they  emanated,  lie  somewhat  beyond  his 
reach,  for  on  this  point  he  finds  himself  as  much  at  fault  as  the  rest  of 
mankind.  All  he  knows  are  a  few  general  empirical  principles  which 
are  recognised  by  the  entire  human  race,  and  by  adding  and  subtract- 
ing from  these,'  he  contrives  to  put  together  his  novel,  drama,  or 
poem,  in  conformity  at  least  with  the  established  opinions  of  mankind. 
The  work  only  appears  truthful  and  artistic  from  its  squaring  with 
the  fixed  form  of  thinking  of  the  world,  but  still  it  is  no  less  wanting 
in  all  those  delicacies  of  picturing  and  delineation  that  belong  to  nature 
alone.  The  novelist,  dramatist,  or  poet,  who  depends  solely  on  his 
own  inventive  powers,  has  thus  two  difficulties  to  contend  with.  1st, 
That  of  grasping  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  spiritual  influences 
which  underlie  consciousness  and  observation  themselves ;  and  2d, 
Those  outward  material  facts  and  events  that  are  moulded  and  directed 
by  these  inward  agencies.  The  writers  who  choose  historical  events 
for  their  subjects  have  their  facts  so  far  made  and  ready  to  their  hands. 
They  have  only  to  fill  up  the  interstices  or  minutias  Uiat  are  beneath 
the  dignity  of  general  history,  and  this  they  do  in  conformity  with 
the  empirical  rules  already  indicated.  But  they  cannot  touch  the 
nature  of  those  subtle  powers  upon  which  much  that  is  both  true 
and  remarkable  in  history  is  dependent,  they  caqnot  farther  sound 
the  depths  of  those  human  capacities  for  which  there  is  no  name  in 
any  language,  and  they  are  leflt  to  be  dealt  with  according  as  the 
imaginations,  fancies,  or  intuitions  of  our  authors  may  best  direct 

Mr  Leighton,  the  author  of  these  traditions,  has  selected  for  himself  a 
somewhat  novel  field  of  exertion,  for  while  the  facts  delineated  by 
him  are  in  no  proper  sense  historical,  for  lack  of  a  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  Scotland,  yet  being  true  in  themselves  in  all  their 
minute  particularities,  the  writer  has  larger  and  freer  scope  to  deal 
with  those  deep-lying  idiosyncracies  upon  which  so  much  outward 
event  is  dependent.  If  he  does  not  touch  all  or  any  of  these  biB  at 
least  grapples  with  minutiae  that  are  characteristic  and  illustrative 
of  certain  states  and  conditions  of  domestic  manners,  and  thus  illns- 
trates  human  nature  in  various  stages  of  its  culture  and  development 
This  minuteness  of  portraiture,  too,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  true 
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of  itself,  independent  of  any  theory  or  principle  which  the  author 
maj  have  to  bring  before  his  readers.  Of  these  nine  stories  our 
favoarites  are  "  The  Chance  Question/'  "  The  Ten  of  Diamonds," 
"  The  Knife-thrust  in  the  Dark,"  for  although  "  Sergeant  Davies' 
Ghosf  has  a;certain  picturesqueness  about  it  illustrative  of  the  cred- 
ulity and  character  of  our  Highland  population,  yet  the  other  two 
possess  the  higher  attribute  of  symbolizing  strikingly,  the  dogma 
so  powerfully  put  by  our  great  dramatist,  **  'tis  conscience  that  makes 
eovards  of  ua  all,"  that  we  must  yield  to  them  the  palm  for  power 
wh!  effectiveness.  There  is,  moreover,  a  freshness  and  simplicity 
a^ut  these  delineations  of  real  life  that  far  transcends  all  mere 
invention,  for  like  proverbs,  they  impress  upon  us  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  truth  of  the  great  principles  that  guide  and  regulate  society.  It 
is  this  minute  portraiture  that  is  immeasurably  more  suggestive  than 
tales  upon  a  larger  plan,  for  their  truthfulness  and  reality  lend  them 
a  greater  force  than  any  mere  effort  of  the  imagination  could  impart. 

The  second  series  is  marked  by  the  same  air  of  reality  that  is  shown  * 
throughout  the  first,  and  one  and  all  of  the  brief  tales  are  invested 
with  so  much  mystery  throughout,  that  they  are  read  with  a  sustained 
and  thrilling  interest.  To  our  mind,  the  most  telling  and  effective, 
are  the  "  Dowser  of  Arthur  Seat,"  "  The  House  in  Bell's  Wynd," 
"The  Cradle  of  Logic,"  "The  Bride  of  Bell's  Tower,"  and  "The 
Murder  in  the  King's  Park  in  1715."  The  "Dowser  of  Arthur's 
Seat,"  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  this  solitary 
domain  formed  a  place  of  concealment  for  stolen  goods.  The  "  House 
in  Bell's  Wynd"  is  an  instance  of  murder  being  coricealed  for  twenty 
years.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author,  however,  that  in  that 
period  prescription  takes  place  and  screens  the  murderer  from  pun- 
ishment, nay,  even  from  trial,  he  would  maintain.  The  "  Cradle  of 
I-^gie,"  is  a  very  powerful  delineation  of  the  extent  to  which  revenge 
ii  carried  by  the  native  princes  of  India,  when  excited  by  any  ade- 
quate cause.  The  "Bride  of  Bell's  Tower,"  is  an  example  of  the 
waywardness  of  youth  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life,  preferring 
show  to  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  the  heart,  &c. ;  and  the 
*'  Murder  in  the  King's  Park"  is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  daughter  may  be  faithful  both  to  her  father  and  lover,  under  the 
Qiost  difficult  and  trying  circumstances.  Such  are  our  favourites  in 
^be  Second  Series,  and  we  particularly  wish  them  all  the  success 
^hich  their  unquestionable  merit  deserves. 

We  leave  Mr  Leighton  for  the  present,  and  would  earnestly  re- 
commend him  to  try  the  loftier  theme  of  an  historical  novel  or  ro- 
mance ;  for,  from  the  constructive  power  evinced  in  these  tales,  as 
^ell  as  the  ingenuity  shown  in  the  narrative,  he  is  amply  competent 
to  this  larger  task,  and  if  he  preserves  the  same  power  in  the  ex- 
panded form  of  a  continuous  tale,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
Ilia  SQcceas. 
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CHAELEY  NUGENT  * 

Chaslbt  Nugent  is  oertainly  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  entertain- 
ing of  our  recent  novels.  There  is  about  it  not  only  great  vigour  and 
origioality,  but  also  a  fertility  of  imagination  in  inventing  fresh  inci- 
dents and  novel  situations,  and  a  power  of  describing  them  in  the  meet 
graphic  and  picturesque  manner.  The  author  has  a  keeu  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  carries  his  hero  through  a  variety  of  smusing  adventures ; 
but  he  also  possesses  powers  of  a  higher  order  which  enable  him  to 
awaken  deep  and  lively  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  In  proof 
of  which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  touching  episode  of  poor  Amy 
Lesley,  and  to  the  closing  scene  which  describes  the  &te  of  the  bright 
and  b^utiful  and  ill'^tairred  Nelly  O'Brien.  There  is  matter  enoagh 
in  Charley  Nugent  for  a  couple  of  novels  at  least.  In  fiu^  there  is  an 
embarras  des  richesaes  of  characters,  incidents,  situations,  and  adven- 
tures. But  this  is  a  fault  of  so  rare  an  occurrence  in  modem  novel 
writing,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  view  it  as  an  excellence.  It  is 
only  the  rich  who  can  be  thus  prodigal  of  their  wealth.  Those  who 
like  vivid  and  brilltant  descriptions  of  garrison  theatricals,  balls  public 
and  private^  f^tes,  archery  meetings,  and  other  festivities  incident  to 
the  lue  of  a  gay  young  sub.,  will  find  abundance  of  congenial  reading 
in  the  pages  of  Charley  Nugent ;  and  with  this  lighter  vein  is  happily 
blended  much  that  is  serious  and  pathetic,  just  as  in  the  tragi<HX>medy 
of  real  life  where  sun  and  shower  succeed  each  other  as  in  an  April 
day.  The  hero  of  the  Dovel — Charley  Nugent — ^is  a  fine,  high  spirited, 
amiable,  young  soldier,  but,  like  the  hero  of  evety  story  we  ever 
read,  he  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  some  other  personages  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  story.  His  handsome  melancholy  fnend. 
Captain  Percy  Lasoelles,  and  the  fascinating  young  Irishwoman,  Nelly 
0'Brien<--as  charming  a  female  character  as  we  ever  met  with — rather 
take  the  shine  out  of  poor  Charley.  Both  Charley  and  his  friend 
Captain  Lascelles  are  in  love  with  Nelly ;  and  the  contest  in  her  mind 
between  her  gratitude  and  fondness  for  Charley,  to  whom  she  is  deeply 
indebted,  and  her  pasrionate  love  for  Captain  Lascelles,  is  very  wdl 
imagined  and  described.  As  to  the  tragical  issue  of  the  story,  we  are 
so  heartily  sick  of  the  stereotyped  conclusion  of  most  novels,  wherein 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  made — often  contrary  to  every  probability — 
to  marry  each  other,  that  we  welcome  a  tragical  ending  as  a  positive 
relief  to  the  prevalent  termination  of  insipid,  monot(»ous,  matrisMioial 
happiness.  The  characters  of  the  different  officers  and  Charley's  regi- 
ment are  very  cleverly  sketched ;  and  besides  them,  we  are  introdoeed 
to  manoeuvering  mothers  with  daughters  more  or  less  infected  with  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  anxious  to  amerce  the  more  eligible  of  thdr  military 
admirers.  Then  we  have  a  London  exquisite  of  the  first  water ;  a 
handsome,  affected,  young  puseyite  parson,  but  a  very  good  fellow  at 
bottom,  who  marries  one  of  CHiarley's  pretty  sisters;  Miss  Lucille 

*  Glisrlqr  Nugent ;  or,  Passages  hi  the  life  of  a  Bah.    In  tiuve  votomes. 
London :  Saanden,  Otley,  ft  Co.,  Conduit  Street    1800. 
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VaiM^  t  deWy  «ooenti4o,  piquant  young  lady,  with  no  great  personal 
adnctionfly  except  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  and  an  undeniable  taste  for  dress ; 
Mias  Splashton,  a  fast  young  lady  with  ordinary  points  about  her ; 
Mrs  Yinoent»  the  evil  genius  of  the  story,  a  most  powerfully  drawn 
but  repulsive  character ;  and  a  perfect  crowd  of  subordinate  actors, 
moat  of  them  happily  and  cleverly  touched  (^ 

We  shall  condude  our  remarks  on  this  very  interesting  novel,  which 
we  beg  strongly  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  roaders,  by  one 
w  two  short  extracts.  Here  is  the  pretty  Nelly  0*Brien's  description 
to  Charky  of  her  life  as  a  governess  in  the  &mily  of  Mrs  Jennings ; 
aod  we  wish  there  were  not  such  good  reasons  in  real  life  for  saying 
tbt  the  picture  ii  not  overdrawn. 

"  I  have  to  be  in  the  school-room  by  7  o*cIock|  and  from  that  hour  till  8 
I  have  a  Bible-cUss.  Then  we  break&st,  the  youn^  girls  and  I,  and  after 
^  is  over  we  b^^  our  regular  lessons.  The  family  breakfast  at  10,  and 
Mrs  Jennings  looks  in  on  us  for  a  minute  as  she  leaves  her  own  room  en 
vviite  to  the  dininff-room.  She  kbses  the  little  girls,  and  wishes  me  good 
>noniiiiff  with  cold  politeness ;  and  she  has  never  shaken  hands  with  me 
since  I  have  been  there.  Then  at  half-past  11  we  go  oat  for  a  walk  in  the 
groonds,  and  return  home  at  one.  At  half-past  one  we  dine  in  the  school- 
room ;  formerly  the  girls  an3  the  goyemess  had  this  meal  at  the  family 
lunch,  but  as  gentlemen-visitors  would  sometimes  be  civil  to  one  poor  vic- 
tim who  was  young  and  nice-looking,  Mrs  Jennings  put  a  stop  to  this  slight 
▼anation  in  the  monotony  of  the  day ;  and  now  every  meal  is  taken  up 
Ktairs.  Then  work  again  until  6,  when  we  have  tea ;  and  after  that  I  give 
an  hoar's  music  lesson,  the  girb  taking  the  day  in  rotation.  It  is  then 
nearly  8  o'dock,  and  my  labour^  have  come  to  an  eud ;  but  very  often  I 
hare  something  to  write  out  for  Mrs  Jeunines,  or  some  music  to  copy  for 
the  young  ladies ;  they  never  scruple  to  ask  mvours  of  this  kind,  well  Know- 
ing I  cannot  refuse.    "Now  Charley,  how  do  yon  like  my  day  ?** 

There  is  a  picture  of  another  kind.  Miss  Splashton,  the  fast  young 
heiress,  her  pet  bull  dog  Nip,  her  cousin  Fred,  and  Charley,  have 
got  into  a  railway  carriage,  which  the  hdress  is  particularly  anxious 
to  keep  to  herself  and  frienda,  and  is  for  sometime  successful  in 
doing  so:— 

"We  stopped,  however,  in  about  20  minutes  at  another  station,  and  here 
a  Tsrv  choleric-looking  elderlv  gentleman  threw  open  our  door  and  looked 
in*  Nip  had  retired  bdow  the  seat,  and  there  were  clearly  three  vacant 
places,  so  the  old  party  tossed  in  a  small  carpet  bag,  and  was  preparing  to 
follow  it,  when  Miss  Splashton  said  to  him,  *  If  you  take  my  advice,  yon 
vill  look  ovt  for  another  carriage^  as  we  mean  to  smoke  presently,  and  per- 
^)i  you  won't  find  it  agreeable.*  Milly  had  drawn  a  laige  rug  over  her 
kIMe^  which  entirely  concealed  the  black  gown,  her  only  attempt  at  female 
tpjiareij  ahe  therefore  looked  more  like  a  handsome  and  very  impudent  boy  of 
15  or  lo,  than  anything  else.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up  as  he  entered, 
And  appeared  much  surprised ;  from  the  voice  he  had  imagmed  a  lady  was 
addressing  him,  but  the  costume  seemed  to  set  that  question  at  rest,  so  he 
replied  very  tartly, 

*'  *  Indeed  sir  I  Yon  mean  to  smoke  do  you  ?  It  is  quite  contrary  ta 
t^way  regulations,  yon  are  well  aware,  and  I  decidedly  object  to  it,  and 
viU  noi  permit  it  on  any  account.    .1  shall  rentain  where  I  jun,  so  now 
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■moke  if  you  choose ;  I  haye  warned  you,  and  yon  will  fiad  me  a 
not  to  be  trifled  with/ 

*•  *  This  is  rather  good  fan,"— eaid  Miss  Splashton,  laughing,—'  I  admire 
your  spirit,  sir,  but  I  am  sorry  you  don't  appreciate  the  virtues  of  tobacco. 
Well  teach  you  better  manners,  howeyer ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  you 
know.'  The  old  gtotleman  looked  very  indignant,  but  did  not  trust  hhn- 
self  to  utter  a  word.  The  train  was  soon  in  motion,  it  was  an  express,  and 
we  did  not  stop  again  till  we  left  it.  Miss  Splashton  dived  deep  into  the 
recesses  of  her  pea-coat  and  brought  up  a  very  pretty  ci^  case,  the  old 
gentleman  surveying  her  operations  with  unmistakeable  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  *  Well  try  a  little  civility  first,'— she  remarked,  cooly  nodding  to  Fred, 
— *  won't  you  have  a  weed,  sir?  It'll  do  vou  no  end  of  good.  Capital 
thing  for  promoting  placidity  of  temper,'  ana  she  offered  him  the  case  with 
an  air  of  the  most  provoking  ind^erence  and  good  humour. 
.  **  *  No!  I  won't  have  a  weed,  sir,' — roared  the  old  gentleman  furiously; 
the  angry  tones  of  his  voice  receiving  a  hoarse  growl  of  disapprovaiyrom 
Nip,  who  immediately  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  fearing  his  services 
might  be  required,  and  fixed  his  sinister-looking  eyes  on  the  incensed 
speaker,  in  what  ne  naturally  concluded  to  be  a  decidedly  threatening 
manner. 

"*Good  heavens!'— he  almost  gasped— *  you  have  got  a  dog,  a  horrid 
buU  dog  in  the  carriage  I  I  do  believe  such  conduct  was  never  permitted 
before^  and  it  never  shall  be  again  if  I  can  prevent  it.^ 

"  *  Better  sit  there,  sir,'- remarked  Milly  cooly ;  *  Nip  does  not  like  such 
a  noise,  he'll  very  likely  bite  you,  if  you  are  not  quiet.' 

"  *  He  will,  will  he?  Oh  I  wait  till  the  train  stops  at  the  next  station, 
and  see  if  I  don't  make  an  example  of  you  all.  If  there's  law  to  be  had 
*  in  England  I'll  have  it  I'  and  he  jerked  his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  seat, 
and  muttered  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  as  he  found  his  threats  fall  perfectly 
unheeded.  Fred  and  I  were  laughing  violently ;  we  really  could  not  help 
it,  the  scene  was  so  absurd. 

'' '  Well,  iust  keep  quiet  to  the  next  station,' — said  Miss  Splashton,  cace- 
lessly — 'and  you  will  confer  an  immense  favour  on  us  all.  I  warned  yon 
not  to  come  in  here,  and  you  would  do  it ;  so  take  good  advice  another 
time ;  you  see  its  the  best  plan.  Got  any  cigar-lights,  ^red  ?  mine  are 
all  finished.'  Fred  suppKea  her  with  what  she  required.  We  all  lighted 
dgara,  and  smoked  very  comfortably  until  their  conclusion,  which  occurred 
just  as  the  engine  gave  its  loud  premonitory  whistle,  and  the  motion  of  the 
train  began  gradually  to  decrease  in  speed.    We  had  reached  the  town  of 

D where  the  Dynecourt  carriage  was  to  meet  us. 

'^  A  sparkle  of  malignant  satisfaction  was  distinctly  visible  on  the  face 
of  the  offended  elderly  party,  who  surveyed  us  with  grim  curiosity,  and 
began  to  clear  his  throat,  preparatory  to  a  tremendous  attack  on  our  very 
disffraceful  conduct,  and  utter  disregdrd  of  all  rules  and  regulations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  contempt  with  which  his  feelings  and  objections  had  been 
treated. 

"  But  imagine  his  horrified  aroaaement  and  unutterable  wrath,  when  the 
train  stopped,  and  the  guard  coming  forward  to  open  the  carriage  door, 
Milly  jumped  lightly  out,  and  remarked  to  that  ofiicial—' Guard,  there's  an 

elderly  gentleman  in  there,  who  has  been  smoking  all  the  way  from  X 

We  be^^ed  him  to  stop,  and  said  it  was  against  rules,  but  he  did  not  care 
ID  ther  least ;  so  of  course  we  told  him  we  should  complain  at  the  first 
station.' " 

Here  w<e  uke  leave  of  Charley  Nugent,  whom  we  have,    fcvnd  oa 
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of  the  pleasantett  of  subs.  We  have  done  little  more'  than  introduced 
faim  to  oar  readers,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  his  acquaintance  is 
worth  ooltivating. 


THE  MUSEUM."* 


Thb  publioation  of  a  new  educational  journal  is  an  experiment  of  a 
somewhat  daring  kind,  considering  how  many  have  been  tried,  and 
of  which  it  may  be  said  none  have  succeeded.  The  array  of  such 
names  as  Blackie,  Clyde,  Gumming,  Farrar,  Fitch,  Hannay,  Lorimer, 
Morell,  Pillans,  Scbmitz,  and  Tulloch,  with  a  Ibt  of  men  of  lesser  note, 
as  contributors  to  the  Museum,  seem  an  earnest  of  success,  if  success 
is  to  be  obtained  for  a  Journal  entirely  devoted  to  educational  subjects, 
and  if  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  future.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  present  number  before 
08  are  above  the  average  of  magazine  articles,  though  few  of  them  aspire 
to  the  ability  expected  in  a  quarterly.  The  three  best  articles,  in  our 
estimation,  are  those  of  Dr  Morell,  Dr  Schmitz,  and  Mr  Lorimor« 
From  Professor  Pillans,  if  we  did  not  expect  something  better,  we  at 
lesst  expected  something  newer,  having,  we  think,  either  read  or  heard 
from  the  learned  Professor  nearly  the  whole  of  his  article  in  other 
shapes.  Mr  Bobinson's  article  on  **  Middle  Class  Education  in  Eng- 
land" is  a  too  true  resumd  of  the  whole  subject,  and  equally  applicable 
to  our  wants.  Some  suggestions  for  a  national  system  of  education 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition,  in  which  the  teachers  aihould  be 
spp<^nted  not  for  what  they  know,  but  for  what  they  can  teach ;  as 
Mr  Robinson  says : — 

"'  I  stronffly  urge  the  importance  of  professional  training  for  middle-class 
teachers.  How  is  it  to  be  secured  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  eHtablish* 
ment  of  middle-class  training  colleges ;  partly,  again,  by  the  adoption  of 
some  kind  of  apprenticeship  analogous  to  the  pupil-teacher  system. 
Now,  if  the  calling  of  Teacher  could  be  made  to  assume  more  dis- 
tbctly  the  character  of  a  recognised  profession,  and  if  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
spect that  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  remunerative  profession,  no  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  getting  pupils  to  fill  training  colleges,  or  to  undergo  pro- 
bationary service  in  properly  accredited  schools.  But  the  first  step  towards 
Riving  this  professional  character  to  the  office  of  teacher  is  to  confer  some 
oiploma  or  certificate,  which  may  serve  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of 
efficiency  and  attainment." 

Mr  Morell,  on  the  '^  Primary  Education  of  France,"  supplies  valti- 
able  hints  on  this  subject,  both  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  what 
abould  be  avdded,  and  we  quote  a  passage  on  centralization : — 

*'  The  Emperor  nominates  the  minister  of  instruction,  the  supreme  council, 
and  the  prefect.  The.  minister  nominates  the  departmentid  connoiiB  .who 
regulate  the  instruction^  and  the  iHi^eot  exercises  an  absolute  penonal  con- 

*  The  Museum,  a  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Education,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Edhiburrfi :  James  Gordon,. 51  .Hanover  Strtyel.    Londgo:  Edward.  Stanford,  6 
*  Chftrinjf  Cross. 
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trol  over  the  teachar  who  ^ves  it.    Here,  accordingly,  are  c^veraiBg  linea 

of  authority,  which,  drawn  from  every  school-hoose  in  ^veiy  hanuet,  meet 
in  one  point,  and  that  point  is  the  imperial  will.^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  article  on  **  Privy  Ckmncil  Cen- 
tralization" deserves  consideration,  but  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our 
space,  and  must  hurry  to  a  dose. 

The  shortness  of  Dr  Schmitz's  Memoir  on  Bunsen  is  much  to  be  re- 
grettedi  for  few  men  in  this  country  knew  him  so  well. 

The  following  passage  will,  we  think,  thoroughly  establish  Bunaen's 
claims  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman : — 

*^Soon  after  the  French  Ambassador  had  protested  against  Anstrian 
intervention  in  the  Legatioiis,  which  had  been  solicited  by  Gregory  xti., 
the  ambassadors  of  the  four  great  European  powers  and  a  special  mvroj 
from  England  met  in  conference  at  Rome  on  the  14th  of  'Apiil  1831,  for  the 
porpose  of  expressing  to  the  Papid  Govemmeat,  in  the  name  of  their  re- 
spective sovereigns,  their  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing extensive  political  reforms.  Bunsen  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  embodying  the  views  of  the  ambassadors,  and  on  the  21  at  of 
May  1831  it  was  presented,  in  five  identical  copies,  to  the  Fape^B  Gorem 
ment.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  its  contents : — 

1.  His  Holiness  determines  and  promulgates,  of  his  own  free  will,  the 
new  principles  of  bis  Government,  and  they  are  to  be  secured  by  substantial 
guarantees  against  alterations,  which  may  easily  occur  in  an  elective 
monarchy, 

2.  The  oiganic  law  is  to  contain  two  principles ;  fint^  that  the  reforms 
shall  be  introduced  in  all  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  capital;  aDd| 
9eeondlyy  that  laymen  are  to  be  admitted  to  all  administrative  and  judidal 
ftuittions. 

3.  In  regard  to  jurisdiction,  the  mohivropno  of  1816  is  to  be  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  and  elective  municipal  and  provincial  councils  are  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  local  and  provincial  administration. 

4.  A  high  court  of  finance,  being  a  aection  of  the  State  Council  to  be 
appointed,  is  to  have  the  control  of  all  financial  affairs,  and  members  of  the 
local  councils  are  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  this  court. 

This  memorandum  was  agreed  to  bv  Prince  Mettemich,  but  its  proposals 
were  only  partially  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See.  The  declaration  of  the 
Pope  was  contained  in  a  note  of  Cardinal  Bemetti  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, dated  June  5, 1831,  in  which  the  request  of  France  that  the  memorandum 
should  be  adopted  tn  tolo  was  declined  with  some  bitterness.  Gregory  xvi., 
accordingly,  in  his  attempts  at  reform,  disregarded  two  main  pomts,  vis., 
the  election  of  municipal  and  provincial  councils,  and  the  institution  of  a 
council  of  state  consistmg  of  laymen.  It  was  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
great  powers  ascribed  the  fiulnre  of  Gregory's  phm  of  reform';  but  Prince  Met- 
temich, undefctaking  the  justification  of  Gregor}rt  declared  that  the  European 
sovereigns  ou^t  to  apply  no  kind  of  compulsion  to  the  Pope  in  rem-d  to 
those  two  points,  whicn  would  create  an  entirely  new  power  in  the  Roman 
State.  Not  many  months  after  this,  when  Bunsen  visited  Cardinal  Ber- 
netti,  the  latter  produced  the  fundamental  laws  which  were  to  establish 
monidpal  freedom,  already  printed,  and  remarked :  *Tou  see  we  were  in 
eanest,  bat  read  yomrself  this  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Anstna,  in  wldeh  ha 
threatens  to  withdraw  all  moral  an,d  material  support,  if  we  can^  oat  this 
principle,  which,  he  says,  would  be  a  dangerous  example  to  his  Italian 
podsessiona    All  plans  of  reform  are  given  up,'     Soon  after  thi^  Bunaeii 
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louned  that  ia  BorHn  alio  energetic  repfeeenUtiont  kad  been  made  by  the 
abttlitist  party  against  haa  proceedioga  in  Kome." 

The  article  **  On  Teaching  of  English  History,''  by  Fitch,  ia  a  valu-- 
aUe  paper,  worth  the  study  of  all  our  teachers, — for  history,  aa  gen- 
eraliy  studied,  is  but  a  dry  array  of  names,  interspersed  with  as  dry  a 
list  of  battles  or  bare  historic  facts,  which  the  scholar  generally  leama 
by  rote  in  their  sequence,  and  of  them  any  other  way  he  knows  no- 
thing at  all  :— 

"Sorely  there  is  a  higher  truth  than  the  tmth  of  mere  detail,  and  that  is 
jiirtwbat  the  compiler  of  annals  misses,  and  the  man  of  poetic  genius 
ntoiDs.    The  power 

'  To  show  the  Toiy  age  and  body  of  the  time' 

it  t  tare  one ;  it  reqnires  not  only  knowledge  of  actual  occurrences,  but 
philoBophic  insight  enough  to  distixiguish  between  tynical  and  exceptional 
eyents,  and  imagination  enough  to  select  and  adapt  tne  materials,  and  to 
give  unity  and  verisimilitude  to  the  whole  picture." 

We  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  Dr  Schmitz's  article  on  the 
lite  Chevalier  Bunsen.  From  the  point  of  view  Dr  8.  has  taken,  it 
presents  a  just  estimate  of  that  tntly  remarkable  thinker,  as  well  aa 
oiaii  of  action,  and  it  is  characterised  by  a  free  and  elastic  style,  not 
essiiy  attainable  in  historical  compendia.  The  article  on  **  Current 
Literature,"  is  also  deserving  of  praise.  Altogether,  we  wish  well  to 
the  periocBoal  just  started. 


THE  DUKE  D'AUMALE'S  SHOT  AT  PRINCE 
NAPOLEON. 

Tbbrb  is  no  saying  more  trite  and  better  understood  than  the  oom- 
num  proverb,  that  '*  People  who  live  in  glass-houses  should  not  throw 
itones."  Tet  strange  it  ia  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  fragile  dwell- 
iogs  seem  more  given  to  indulgence  in  this  silly  and  dangerous  amuse- 
ntent  than  those  who  dwell  in  other  tenements  of  olay.  They  are 
mote  enlightened  than  their  neighbours,  and  wish  to  enlighten  others 
M  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  external  worlds  while  they  are  unconsci- 
ous ef  the  danger  which  they  are  bringing  on  themselves.  The  posi- 
tioD  and  the  recent  speech  of  Prince  Napoleon  are  no  inapt  illustratioii 
of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  and  the  want  of  discernment  of  those  to 
when  it  applies.  The  stones  whidi  he  has  lately  chosen  to  let  fly 
have  brought  down  on  his  glass-house  missiles  of  various  kinds  from 
the  armoury  of  Henry  of  Orleans.  The  Napoleonic  rule  has  its  weak 
«m1  assailable  points,  and  the  life  and  character  of  the  head  of  the 
Jerome  branch  of  the  Buoni^rtes  ofim  a  fair  field  of  attack  for  the 
^*eapoii$  of  scandal ;  and  the  ohainpioD  of  the  yoimger  French  Bour- 
boBi  haa  SMide  a  good  onslaught  oa  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  as  well  as 
<»  Prtnee  Napol^n  himself,  dealing  right  and  left  his  well  dUreoted 
blowi.    Th^  spokesman  of  tjhe  exiled  dynasty  of  the  **  Citizen  King"  has 
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employed  the  same  engine  of  the  press  by  which  Napoleon  seeks  to  give 
forth  his  feelers  and  oracular  utterances.  Nought  but  a  jaundiced  view 
of  things  as  they  are  can  be  expected  from  the  representatives  of  things 
as  they  were ;  but  notwithstanding  the  laudation  of  the  Bourbon  rule 
and  the  depreciatory  contrast  of  that  of  the  Buonapartes  which  was  to  be 
looked  for,  there  is  a  prevailing  current  of  undoubted  truth  stated  plainly 
and  by  iuuendo*  The  vantage  ground  so  adroitly  occupied  by  the 
Duke  d  'Aumale,  is  that  his  position  has  been  attacked,  and  that  in 
defence  of  it,  he  seeks  not  to  carry  his  adversary's  post,  but  givesVent 
to  his  ingenious  malice,  in  keen  retort  and  well  told  scandal,  which 
will  have  its  effect  in  making  the  object  of  it  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
What  Prince  Napoleon  said  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  will  have  little  effect; 
but  the  recounting  of  the  foibles  and  evils  of  those  who  rule  may  not 
be  so  fruitless.  That  this  piece  of  sarcastic  politico-personal  declama- 
tion will  do  more  than  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  afford  food  for 
the  Parisians'  love  of  gossip,  seems  unlikely.  It  cannot  but  wound  the 
•elf-conceit  and  proud  arrogance  of  the  Prince,  and  it  may  be  the 
Bouroe  of  some  secret  enjoyment  to  his  imperial  cousin.  The  Orlean- 
ists,  however,  are  neither  numerous  nor  powerful  in  France,  and  there 
is  no  very  prevalent  desire  to  disturb  the  pres^it  state  of  affairs.  The 
mbtake  of  the  French  Government  has  been  in  taking  measures  for 
suppression  of  the  pamphlet,  especially  after  they  had  neglected  so 
long  as  to  allow  its  publication.  The  author  is  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  law ;  and  it  would  do  little 
good  to  punish  the  hapless  printer.  Varied  have  been  the  rumours  in 
regard  to  the  course  which  Prince  Napoleon  is  to  take.  The  on  dii 
^as  that  he  was  coming  to  England  to  challenge  the  Duke  d'Aumale^ 
and  now  the  report  is  that  he  is  raking  up  all  that  can  be  collected 
with  the  view  of  coming  down  upon  the  Duke  with  a  new  Philippic. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  easier  to  shoot  or  to  stab  the  author,  than  to 
answer  the  letter;  but  the  better  course  would  be  silence,  and  Napo- 
leon III.,  if  he  exercises  his  wonted  prudence,  will  restrain  his  cousin 
from  the  use  of  sword,  pistol,  or  pen. 

This  epistle  is  a  very  clever  and  pointed  satire,  and  deserves  no- 
tice for  its  literary  ability.  We  can  only  allude  to  some  of  its  contents. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  force  of  the  contrast  with  which  the  Duke 
commences  his  "  Letter  on  the  History  of  France,"  between  his  own 
position  as  a  free  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  of  the  present  Em- 
peror as  a  prisoner  at  Ham.  Any  force  which  it  seems  intended  to 
have  is  weakened  by  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  letter.  It 
may  be  that  he  meant  to  insinuate  by  the  comparison  that  no  such  mild 
fate  as  imprisonment  with  a  chance  of  escape,  awaits  any  of  the  Orleans 
family  who  may  make  a  similar  attempt  as  that  made  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon ;  but  that  they  would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  silenced  by  being 
shot  down,  as  the  Prince  had  clearly  intimated  in  his  speech.  More 
fortunate  is  the  duke,  when  he  charges  the  Prince  with  disowning  the 
name  to  which  he  owes  everything  ;  and  also  when  he  shows  himself  to  he 
a  greater  admirer  of  the  framer  of  the  present  dynasty  than  this  sdon 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.     There  is  a  piquancy  in  his  definition  of 
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pamnutA  applicable  only  to  the  first  of  a  dynasty,  and  in  his  muendo 
q(  its  non-application  to  the  present  ruler  of  France ;  but  the  recolleo- 
tion  that  his  father  came  under  that  designation  as  the  first  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty  may  have  withheld  his  pen  from  making  a  thrust  to 
the  full  extent.  But  the  hardest  hit  of  all  is  when  the  Duke  deprives 
the  Prince  of  all  claim  to  the  title  of  Republican,  by  shewing  his  vertu 
T^vhlicaine  to  fall  under  the  description  of  easy.  In  some  of  his  attacks, 
fcpedally  in  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  which  we  are  now  told, 
▼ere  not  for  the  suppression  of  popular  insurrection,  but  for  defence 
igaosta  foreign  foe,  he  exposes  the  weakness  of  his  own  side  and  he 
Kftainly  brings  forward  no  merits  of  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  or  the 
Toonger  branches  which  should  make  the  French  people  desirous  of  an 
exehaiige  for  the  Napoleons. 


SACKED  SONGS  OP  SCOTLAND,  OLD  AND  NEW.* 

This  elegit  volame  comprises  three  distinct  classes  of  religions  poems. 
The  first  contains  *'  Sacred  Songs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
Centaries,'*  the  second  consists  of  "  Hymns  for  Mourners,'*  while  the 
third  is  occupied  with  miscellaneous  hymnsand  sacred  poems.  The  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  it  includes  specimens  of  sacred 
poetry  selected  from  the  writings  of  Scottish  Authors  alone.  In  this 
^espect,  therefore,  the  work  may  be  received  as  the  Jint  instalment  of 
s  collection  which,  though  devoutly  wished  for,  has  not  yet  seen  the 
%ht,  namely,  "  The  complete  Hymnology  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  extracts  are  judiciously  made,  but  we  have  space  only  for  Pro- 
fessor Blackie's  ''  Benedidte"  which  concludes  the  series. 

"  BENEDTCITE. 
"  Angels  holy, 
High  and  lowly, 
Sing  the  nraises  of  the  Lord ! 
Earth  ana  sky,  all  living  nature, 
Man,  the  stamp  of  thy  Creator, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 

''  Sun  and  moon  bright, 
Night  and  noonlieht, 
Starry  temples  azure-noored, 
Cloud  and  rain,  and  wild  winds*  madness, 
Sons  of  God  that  shout  for  gladness, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 

''  Ocean  hoary, 
Teil  His  glory; 
Cliffs,  where  tumbling  seas  have  roared ! 
Pulse  of  waters  blithely  beating. 
Wave  advancing,  wave  retreating, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 
•  8«wd  Songs  of  Scotland,  Old  and  New.     Edinburgh :  Andrew  BlUot,  16 
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"  Rock  and  high  hnd, 
Wood  and  island, 
Craff  where  eaglets  pride  hath  soared, 
Mighty  mountains  pnrple-breasted. 
Peaks  cloud-cleaving,  snowy-crested, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 

"  Rolling  river, 
Praise  Him  ever. 
From  the  mountain's  deep  vein  poured ; 
Silver  fountain  dearlv  gushing, 
Troubled  torrent  madly  rushing, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 

"  Bond  and  free  man. 
Land  and  sea  man. 
Earth  with  peoples  widely  stored. 
Wanderer  lone  o'er  prairies  ample. 
Full  voiced  choir  in  oostlv  temple. 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  t 

"  Praise  Him  ever, 
Bounteous  Giver  I 
Praise  Him,  Father.  Friend  and  Lord  I 
Each  glad  soul  its  free  course  winging^ 
Eaeh  ^ad  voice  its  free  aong  sinsing, 
Pnuae  the  great  and  mighty  Lord  t  '^ 

Our  readers  will  obeerve  that  Professor  Blackie  has  now  taken  his 
place  "  among  the  prophets"  of*  his  native  land.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  him  next  as  chairman  of  a  district  prayer  meeting 
in  the  parish  of  Free  St  John's. 


DR  CORNWELL'S  WOBKB. 

L  Dr  ComwdVa  Oecffi^hy  fer  B^gmmsn. 

2.  Dr  ComwMa  Map  Booh  for  Befftnmrs^  being  a  Companion  Atlas 

to  the  Geography  for  Beginnen. 
8.  Dr  Comwdta  Book  of  Blank  Maps;  each  Hap  complete  in  all  bot 

the  names,  which  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the  learner. 
4.  Dr  Comweffi  Book  (jf  M(y>-Prqfeetion&f  eompridng  the  line  of 

Latitude  and  Longitude  of  twelve  Maps. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Hamflt6tt,  Adams,  Si  Cd. 
Editiburgh :  Oliter  &  Boyd. 

Dr  Cobnwell  ranks  among  our  very  best  editors  of  Vocational  trea- 
tises. We  have  for  many  years  used  his  ^*  English  School  Grammar," 
his  ^^Toung  Composer,"*  and  his  *<  ^hool  Oeography,**  aa  fextrboob, 
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and  can  testify,  from  daily  experience,  that,  in  practical  utility  to 
private  Btndenta^  and  in  perfect  adaptation  ta  the  porpoees  of  public 
instroction,  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  fonr  little  works  specified  at  Uie  head  of  this  notice,  are  the 
latieBt'cofitribiitidDe  to  the  editor's  edu^tional  series,  and  fully  knain*- 
tain  his  high  reputation  in  the  bcholastit  departnkent  of  iiti^rature. 

The  '*  Gec^raphy  for  Beginners'^  furnishes  an  admiraUe  initiation 
into  the  author^s  more  elaborate  manual  of  "  School  Geography ;" 
the  ^  Map'Beok  for  BegiAners"  is  equal,  in  point  of  ezecutioh,  td  art  v 
atlas  of  its  siie  i^^hilch  We  ha^e  Iseen^  while  thb  *^Book  of  filaiik 
Maps,'*  and  the  ^  fiook  of  Map*Projections,'*  at  once  suggest  and  sup- 
ply the  true  an ^  only  data  for  the  rationsJ  and  elective  Uachmg  of 
gengMphy. 

On  the  whole  we  c4d,  with  the  utmost  6ortfidencb,  tecommehd  thesb 
and  the  other  works  of  Dr  ComweU  to  all  who  are  ehgiftged  in  the 
edacation  of  youth. 


WEEP  NOT. 


Weep  not,  weep  not,  loved  ones  weep  not  for  me, 
Life's  but  a  breath,  and  then  eternity. 
So  dose  oar  race,  so  evenly  we  run, 
'lis  but  "good  night"  to  wake  at  rising  sun. 
Weep  not,  weep  not. 

n. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  your  tears  but  give  me  pain, 
Has  Christ  not  said,  **  to  die  in  me  is  gain  1" 
Then  why  r^ret,  why  wish  for  death's  delay. 
When  angel  spirits  beckon  me  away? 
Weep  not,  weep  not. 

ni. 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  for  though  the  body  dies, 
The  spirit  ever  lives  beyond  the  skies. 
Death's  but  ike  portal  to  that  blest  abode, 
Where  Angels  praise  and  Saints  adore  their  God. 
Weep  not,  weep  not. 

Pmorazn^  April  186L  R  Ooiiftqv  Noau. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

'  PftfMnftriAm.^We  andentand  that  his  Onoe  the  Duke  of  MoDtrose  haa  pr»- 
Mnted  the  Rer.  William  Logie,  B.A.,  minister  of  Firth  and  Stennet,  Orkn^,  to 
the  charuh  and  pariah  of  Fintry,  in  tlie  oountj^  of  Stirling  and  Presbytery  of  uim- 
barton.  Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  this  is  the  rev.  gentleman  whose  name 
was  so  much  before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  parish  of  Sooonie. 

Ordination  of  a  Chaplain  for  India — It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Biyoo, 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Bdinburgh  should  meet  in  8t  Andrew's  Qiuroh,  on  8th  Blay, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  W.  Biiddleton,  who  had  been  appointed  a  chaplain  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  Bombay,  in  room  of  Mr  George  Cook,  whose  resignatioa 
was  recently  announced.  The  Moderator  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside 
at  the  ordination. 

^mxMnlfiMfil.— The  Clerk  intimated  that  Mr  Barbour  had  been  appointed  ae 
alniBtor  of  St  Sariour'a,  Berbice,  and  that  his  papers  would  be  rea47  ^  ^  P*^ 
duoed  at  the  next  meeting  of  Preabyteiy. 
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MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBUBGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL 

No.  CLXXXV.  June  1861. 

NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PSALMS. 
L 

1.  O  THE  HAPPIKESS  OF  THAT  ONB 

Who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 
And  in  the  way  of  sinners  hath  not  stood, 
And  in  the  seat  of  scorners  hath  not  sat ; 

2.  Bat  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 

And  in  His  law  he  doth  meditate  hy  day  and  by  night : 

3.  And  he  hath  heen  as  a  tree  planted  hy  rivulets  of  waters, 
Which  giveth  its  fruit  in  its  season,  and  its  leaf  withereth  not ; 
Tea,  all  which  he  doeth  he  causeth  to  prosper  I 

4.  Not  so  the  wicked  :  hut  rather  as  chaff  which  wind  driveth  away, 

5.  Therefore  the  wicked  rise  not  in  the  judgment, 
Nor  sinners  in  the  company  of  the  righteous  : 

6.  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous. 
But  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  lost ! 

IL 

1.  Wbt  have  nations  tumultuously  assemhled  f 
And  do  peoples  meditate  a  vain  thing  T 

2.  Kings  of  earth  station  themselves, 
And  princes  have  heen  united  together. 
Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  ;  scufing : 

8.  <*  Let  us  draw  off  their  fetters,  and  cast  from  us  their  thick  hands." 

4.  He  who  sitteth  in  heaven  doth  laugh,  the  Lord  mocketh  at  them. 

5.  Then  speaketh  he  unto  them  in  his  anger, 
And  in  his  wrath  he  trouhleth  them : 

6.  ^  But  I — ^I  have  anointed  my  King,  upon  Zion,  my  holy  hill  !** 

7.  I  declare  conoeming  a  statute :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
TOL  zzxx.  r 
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'^  Thou  art  my  Son,  I,  to-day,  have  brought  thee  forth ! 

8.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  make  nations  thine  inheritance. 
And  the  ends  of  earth  thy  possession  I 

9.  Thou  rulest  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron ; 
As  a  vessel  of  a  potter  thou  crushest  them !'' 

10.  And  now,  O  kings,  act  wisely ;  be  instructed,  O  judges  of  earth ! 

11.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejpice  with  trembling! 

]  2.  Kiss  the  Chosen  One,  lest  He  be  angpy^  and  ye  lose  the  way ; 
When  His  anger  burneth  but  a  little — 

0  the  happiness  of  all  who  trust  in  him  I 

ni. 

A  Psalm  of  David,  in  his  fleeing  from  the  &ce  of  Ab9alom  his  bod. 

1.  Lord,  how  have  my  distresses  been  multiplied  I 
Many  rise  up  against  me. 

2.  Many  say  of  my  soul:  'Hhere  is  no  safety  for  him  in  God.**   Selah. 

3.  But  thou,  O  Ix>RD,  art  a  shield  for  me ; 
My  glory,  and  a  lifler  up  of  mine  head  I 

4.  My  voice  ia  unto  the  Lord  ;  I  call, 

And  he  answereth  me  from  his  holy  hill !     Selah. 

5.  I — I  have  lain  down,  yea,  I  sleep ; 

1  have  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustaineth  me  I 

6.  I  am  not  afraid  of  myriads  of  people 
Which  round  about  they  have  set  against  me  I 

7.  Eise,  0  Lord  !  save  me,  my  Grod ! 

Surely  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine  enemies  <m  the  cheek  : 
The  teeth  of  the  wicked  thou  hast  broken*  f 

8.  This  safety  is  of  the  Lord  ;  on  thy  people  is  thy  blessing!   SeUih. 

IV. 
To  the  Overseer  with  stringed  Instruments. — A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  Wben  I  call  answer  me,  O  God  of  my  righteousness! 
In  advei*sity  give  enlargement  to  me ; 

Favour  me,  and  hear  my  prayer ! 

2.  Sons  of  men !  until  when  is  my  glory  for  shame  t 
Te  love  a  vain  thing,  ye  seek  a  lie  1     Selah. 

8.  Know  also  that  the  Lord  hath  separated  a  saintly  one  for  himself. 
The  Lord  heareth  when  I  call  unto  him ! 

4.  '<  Tremble  ye,  and  sin  not :" 

Say  ye  thus  in  your  heart  on  your  bed,  and  be  silent !     Selah. 

5.  Sacrifice  ye  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  and  trust  on  the  Lord! 

6.  Many  say :  ^*  who  will  show  us  good  V' 

Lift  on  us  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  O  Lord  I 

7.  Thou  hast  put  joy  in  mine  heart 

From  the  time  their  corn  and  their  wine  were  multiplied ; 

8.  In  peace  together  I  lie  down  and  sleep : 

For  thoU)  Lord,  alone  causest  me  to  dweU  confidently. 

V. 
To  the  Overseer,  "  Concerning  the  Inheritances.** — 
APsaknofDavid. 
1.  Mt  sayings  hear^  O  Lord;  consider  my  meditation. 
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2.  Be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King  and  my  Grod, 

For  unto  thee  I  pray  habitoally. 
8.  O  Lord,  at  morning  thon  hearest  my  voice : 

At  morning  I  set  in  array  for  thee,  and  look  out ! 

4.  For  not  a  God  desiring  wickedness  cart  thon ; 
Evil  inhabiteth  thee  not ! 

5.  The  boastful  station  not  themselves  before  thine  eyes ; 
Thou  hast  hated  all  workers  of  iniquity ! 

6.  Thou  destroyest  speakers  of  lies ; 

A  man  of  blood  and  deceit  the  Lord  abominates ! 

7.  And  I,  in  the  abundance  of  thy  kindness,  I  enter  thy  house ; 
I  bow  myself  toward  thy  holy  temple  in  thy  fear ! 

8.  O  Lord,  lead  me  in  thy  righteousness,  because  of  mine  obe^vers ; 
Make  straight  before  me  thy  way. 

9.  For  stability  is  not  in  their  mouth ;  their  heart  tf  mischievous. 
Their  throat  is  an  open  grave :  their  tongue  they  make  smooth  ! 

10.  Declare  them  guilty,  O  God ! 

Let  them  fall  from  dieir  own  counsels. 

In  the  abundance  of  their  transgressions  drive  them  away. 

For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee ; 

11.  But  let  all  who  trust  in  thee  rejoice;  for  ever  let  them  sing! 
Yea,  cover  thou  them  over, 

And  let  those  who  love  thy  name  exult  in  thee ! 

12.  For  thou,  thou  blessest  the  righteous,  O  Lord  ! 
Favour,  as  a  buckler,  thou  causest  to  compass  him ! 

VI. 

To  the  Overseer  with  stringed  Instruments,  on  the  Octave. 

— ^A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  O  Lord  !  in  thine  anger  reprove  me  not, 
Nor  in  thy  fury  chastise  me ! 

2.  Favour  me,  0  Lord  !  for  I  am  weak ; 

.    Heal  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  bones  have  been  troubled. 
8.  Yea,  my  soul  hath  been  troubled  exceedingly. 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  till  when  ? 

4.  Return,  O  Lord,  draw  out  my  soul ; 
Save  me  for  thy  kindness'  sake ! 

5.  For  in  death  thy  memorial  is  not, 
In  Sheol  who  giveth  thanks  to  thee? 

6.  I  have  been  weair  with  my  sighing ; 

I  meditate  throughout  all  the  night  on  my  bed : 
With  my  tears  my  couch  I  waste  I 

7.  Old  from  provocation  is  mine  eye  ; 

It  becometh  old  because  of  all  mine  adversaries : 

8.  Turn  adde  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity ! 
For  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping; 

9.  The  Lord  hath  heard  my  supplication ; 
The  Lord  my  prayer  receiveth. 

10.  All  mine  enemies  are  ashamed  and  troubled  greatly. 
They  turn  back,  they  are  ashamed  in  a  moment. 
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vn. 

'^The  Erring  One,"  bj  David,  which  he  sung  to  the  Lord 
concerning  the  words  of  Gush  the  Benjamite. 

1.  O  LoBB,  my  God,  in  thee  I  have  trusted; 
Save  me  from  all  mj  pursuers,  and  deliver  me  I 

2.  Lest  he  tear  as  a  lion  mj  soul ;  rending,  while  there  is  no  deliverer! 
8.  0  Lord,  my  God  I  if  I  have  done  this, 

If  there  be  iniquity  in  mj  hands, 

4.  If  I  have  i^compensed  mj  well-wisher  Vfith  evil, 
Or  draw  away  mine  adversary  without  cause : 

5.  Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul,  and  overtake  I 
And  tread  down  to  earth  my  life ; 

And  mine  honour  place  in  the  dust !     Selah. 

6.  Rise,  O  Lord,  in  thine  anger : 

Be  lifted  up  at  the  wrath  of  mine  adversaries. 
And  awake  for  me ;  judgment  command : 

7.  And  let  a  company  of  peoples  compass  thee ; 
And  over  it  on  high  return  thou  I 

8.  Let  the  Lord  judge  peoples : 

Judge  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  my  righteousness, 
And  according  to  mine  integrity  in  me : 

9.  Let  the  evil  of  the  wicked,  I  pray  thee,  be  complete; 
And  establish  thou  the  righteous : 

Seeing  a  trier  of  hearts  and  reins  is  the  righteous  God. 
10.  My  shield  is  on  God,  the  saviour  of  the  upright  of  heart: 
IL  God  is  a  righteous  judge,  and  is  not  indignant  at  all  times. 
12.  If  one  turn  not  back,  his  sword  he  sharpens ; 

His  bow  he  hath  trodden,  yea,  he  prepareth  it : 
18.  Yea,  for  him  he  hath  prepared  instruments  of  death: 

He  maketh  his  arrows  for  burning  pursuers ! 

14.  Behold,  he  travaileth  with  iniquity, 

And  hath  conceived  perverseness,  and  brought  forth  fidsehood. 

15.  A  pit  he  hath  prepared  which  he  diggeth, 
And  he  falleth  unto  a  ditch  he  maketh  1 

1 6.  His  perverseness  returneth  on  his  own  head, 
And  on  his  own  crown  his  violence  cometh  down  I 

17.  I  thank  the  Lord,  according  to  his  righteousness, 
And  I  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  Most  High. 

VIH. 
To  the  Overseer,  «*on  the  Gittith."— A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  Jbhotah,  our  Lord!  how  honourable  u  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I 
Who  settest  thine  honour  upon  the  heavens  I 

2.  By  the  mouth  of  infants  and  sucklings  thou  hast  founded  strength. 
Because  of  thine  adversaries;  to  still  an  enemy  aUd  a  self-avenger! 

8.  For  I  see  thy  heavens,  a  work  of  thy  fingers ; 
Moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  established. 

4.  What  is  man  that  thou  rememberest  him  ? 
And  a  son  of  man  that  thou  inspectest  him  f 

5.  And  causest  him  to  lack  a  little  of  the  Grodhead, 
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And  honoor  and  m^esty  crowned  cansest  to  compass  him  ? 

6.  Thou  cansest  him  to  rule  over  the  works  of  thine  liands ; 
The  whole  thou  hast  placed  under  his  feet! 

7.  Sheep  and  oxen,  all  of  them ;  yea,  even  heasts  of  the  field, 

8.  Bird  of  the  heavens,  and  fish  of  the  sea ; 
Passing  through  paths  of  the  seas ! 

9.  Jehovidi,  our  God,  how  honourable  it  thv  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

IX. 

To  the  Overseer,  "on  the  Death  of  Laban,"  [tl^.  Nabal,  the  Fool] 

— A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  I  CONFESS,  O  Lord,  with  all  my  heart;  Irecountall  thy  wonders. 

2.  I  rejoice  and  exult  in  thee :  I  praise  thy  name,  0  Most  High  ! 

8.  When  my  enemies  return  backward; 
They  stumble  and  perish  from  thy  presence, 

4.  For  thou  hast  executed  my  judgment  and  my  right ; 
Thou  hast  sat  on  a  throne  a  judge  of  righteousness, 

5.  Thou  hast  rebuked  nations,  thou  hast  destroyed  the  wicked : 
Their  name  thou  hast  blotted  out  for  ever  and  ever. 

6.  O  Enemy,  destructions  have  been  finished  for  ever ; 
As  to  cities  thou  hast  plucked  up, 

Their  memorial  hath  perished  with  them ! 

7.  ButtheLoBDforever abideth,^hepreparethfor judgmenthis throne. 
8»  And  He — ^He  judgeth  the  earth  in  righteousness ; 

He  judgeth  the  peoples  in  uprightness  I 

9.  And  the  Lord  is  an  high  tower  for  the  bruised, 
An  high  tower  for  times  of  adversity. 

10.  And  they  who  know  thy  name  trust  in  thee ; 

For  thou  hast  not  forsaken  those  who  seek  thee,  0  Lord. 

11.  Sing  ye  praises  to  the  Lord,  inhabitant  of  Zion ; 
Tell  among  the  people  his  acts ; 

12.  That  he  who  seeketh  blood  hath  remembered  them : 
He  hath  not  forgotten  the  cry  of  the  afflicted. 

18.  Favour  me,  O  Lord,  see  mine  afflictions  by  those  who  hate  me, 

0  thou  who  liflest  me  up  from  the  gates  of  death, 

14.  So  that  I  recount  all  thy  praise, 

In  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion ! 

1  rejoice  on  thy  salvation. 

15.  Nations  have  sunk  down  in  a  pit  they  have  made ; 

In  a  net  which  they  hid  hath  Uieir  own  foot  been  captured  I 

16.  The  Lord  hath  been  known, — judgment  he  hath  executed, 
By  a  work  of  his  own  hands  hath  the  wicked  been  snared ! 

Meditation.     Selah. 

17.  The  wicked  turn  back  to  Sheol,  all  nations  who  forget  God, 
IB.  For  the  needy  are  not  always  forgotten. 

Nor  the  hope  of  the  humble  lost  for  ever, 

19.  Rise,  0  Lord,  let  not  man  be  strong ; 
Let  nations  be  judged  before  thy  fiice. 

20.  Appoint,  O  Lord,  a  director  for  them ; 
Let  nations  know  they  are  men  !    Selah. 
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X. 

1.  Wht,  0  Lord,  standesl  thoa  at  a  distanee  ? 
Hidest  thou  in  times  of  adversity  t 

2.  Through  the  pride  of  the  wicked  the  poor  is  ififlamody 
Thej  are  caught  in  devices  which  they  have  devised  ! 

And  the  dishonest  gainer  he  hath  blessed ;  he  hath  despised  the  Lord! 
8.  For  the  wicked  hath  boasted  of  the  desire  of  his  soul ; 

4.  The  wicked,  according  to  the  height  of  his  fiice,  enqaireth  not! 
^'  God  is  not  I"  are  all  his  devices. 

5.  His  ways  pain  at  all  times : 

On  high  are  thy  judgments  firom  before  him : 
All  his  adversaries  he  puffeth  at  them ! 

6.  He  hath  said  in  his  heart  i  ^*I  am  not  sioved," 
Because  for  many  generations  not  in  evil  I 

7.  His  mouth  is  ftill  of  oaths,  and  deceits,  and  fraud : 
Under  his  tongue  are  perverseness  and  iniquity  I 

8.  He  sitteth  in  an  ambush  of  the  villages : 
In  secret  places  he  slayeth  the  innocent  1 
His  eyes  for  the  afflicted  watch  secretly : 

9.  He  lieth  in  wait  in  a  secret  place,  as  a  lion  in  a  thicket ! 
He  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor ; 

He  catcheth  the  poor  by  drawing  him  into  his  net  I 

10.  He  is  bruised  i  he  boweth  down  ; 

Tea,  the  afflicted  hath  fallen  by  his  mighty  (mes. 

1 1.  He  hath  said  in  his  heart, 

'*  God  hath  forgotten,  he  hath  hidden  his  fkce,  he  hath  never  seen.'' 

12.  Arise,  O  Lobd  !  O  God,  lift  up  thine  hand !  forget  not  the  humble. 
18.  Wherefore  hath  the  wicked  despised  Godt 

He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  <<  It  is  not  required." 

1 4.  Thou  hast  seen,  fonhou  perverseness  and  angerbeholdestattentivelj; 
By  giving  into  thine  hand  the  afflicted  leaveth  U  for  thee : 

Of  &e  fatherless  thou  hast  been  an  helper. 

15.  Break  the  arm  of  the  wicked  and  the  evil, 
Seek  out  his  wickedness ;  find  none ; 

16.  The  Lord  is  Idngfor  ever  and  ever ; 

The  heathen  have  perished  out  of  his  land  ! 

17.  The  desire  of  the  humble  thou  hast  heard,  0  Lobd  ! 
Thou  preparest  llieir  heart ; 

Thou  causest  thine  ear  to  attend. 

18.  To  judge  the  fatherless  and  bruised ; 

Man  of  the  earth  continueth  no  more  to  oppress  I 

XI. 
To  the  Overseer. — ^By  David. 

1.  In  the  Lobd  I  have  trusted ;  how  say  ye  to  my  soul, 

^'  They  have  moved  to  thy  mountain  because  of  the  bird. 

2.  For  behold,  the  wicked  tread  a  bow ; 

They  have  prepared  their  arrow  on  the  string : 
To  shoot  in  the  thick  darkness  at  the  upright  of  heart" 
8.  When  the  foundations  are  destroyed,  what  ha  A  the  righteous  done  ? 
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4.  *^  The  LoBD  tf  in  his  holj  temple:  the  LonfsthioxMwmlieaven* 
Hi8  ejea  see, — his  eyelidb  try  the  children  of  men  1 

5.  The  Lord  trieth  the  ri^teoas, 

But  the  wicked  and  whoso  loveth  violeoee,  his  soul  halh  hated ; 

6.  He  raineth  upon  the  wicked  snares,  fire  and  brimstone ; 
A  horrible  wind  also  w  the  portion  of  their  cup. 

7.  For  righteous  ia  the  Lord ;  righteousness  he  hath  loved  i 
His  countenance  seeth  the  upright  V* 

xn. 

To  the  Oveneer,  on  the  Octavo. — ^A  Paalm  of  Darid. 

1.  Saye,  Lord,  for  the  saintly  have  fidled, 

For  the  stead&st  have  ceased  from  the  children  c^  men  : 

2.  Vanity  they  speak  each  with  his  neighbour ; 
Lipe  of  flat^ry :  with  double  heart  they  speak! 

8.  The  LoBD  eutteth  off  all  lips  of  flattery, 
A  tongue  speaking  great  things^ 

4.  Who  say,  "  by  our  tongue  we  will  do  mightily ; 
Our  lips  €tre  our  own ;  who  is  Lord  over  us  f " 

5.  Because  of  the  spoiling  of  the  poor. 
Because  of  the  groaning  of  the  needy, 
Now  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord  ; 

I  place  in  Wety  him  u^  breadieth  fer  it  1 

6.  The  sayings  of  the  Lord  are  pure  sayings ; 

Tried  rilver,  in  a  fornace  of  earth,  refin^  sevenfeki. 

7.  Thou,  O  Lord,  preservest  them, 

Thou  keepest  us  from  this  generation  for  ever  I 

8.  Bound  about  the  wkked  walk  continually. 
According  as  vileoess  is  eicalted  by  the  sons  of  men  1 

XIIL 
T6  the  Overseer. — ^A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  UimL  when,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  fbrget  me  ?  for  ever  ? 
Until  when  dost  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 

2.  Until  when  shall  I  put  counsels  in  my  soul  f 
Sorrow  u  in  my  heart  daily. 

Until  when  shaJl  mine  enemy  be  exalted  aver  met 

3.  Look  attentively ;  answ^  me^  O  Lord,  my  God  I 
Enlighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  in  death : 

4.  Lest  mine  enemy  say,  ^  I  have  overcome  him  I" 
Mine  adversaries  rejoice  when  I  am  moved. 

5.  Seeing  I  in  thy  loving  kindness  have  trusted, 
Mine  heart  rejoiceth  in  thy  salvation. 

6.  I  sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  conferred  benefits  on  me  I 

XIV. 
To  the  Overseer.— By  David. 

1.  A  FOOL  hath  said  in  his  heart,  ^'  God  is  not ;' 
They  have  done  corruptly, 

*  They  have  done  abominable  actions ;  thore  is  none  doing  good, 

2.  The  Lord  from  heaven  hath  looked  on  the  sons  of  men. 
To  see  if  there  be  a  wise  one,  one  seeking  God  ! 

3.  The  whole  have  turned  aside ;  together  they  have  been  filthy ; 
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There  is  none  doing  good,  not  even  one ! 

4.  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  not  known  f 
Thej  who  consame  my  people  have  eaten  bread, 
The  Lord  thej  have  not  invited. 

5.  There  thej  have  feared  a  fear, 

For  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteoas  1 

6.  The  counsel  of  the  poor  ye  cause  to  stink, 
Because  the  Lord  is  his  refuge ! 

7.  "  Who  will  give  from  Ziou  the  salvation  of  Israel," 
When  the  Lord  tumeth  back  to  a  captivity  of  his  people, 
Jacob  rejoiceth,  Israel  is  glad ! 

XV. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  Lord  I  who  sojoumeth  in  thy  tent?  who  dwelleth  in  thy  holy  hint 

2.  He  who  walketh  perfectly,  and  worketh  righteonaneas, 
And  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart ! 

8.  He  hath  not  slandered  by  his  tongue, 
He  hath  not  done  to  his  friend  evil : 

And  reproach  hath  not  lifted  up  against  his  neighbcrar ! 

4.  A  rejected  person  is  despised  in  h&  eyes, 
But  the  fearers  of  the  Lord  he  honoureth  I 

He  hath  sworn  to  sufier  evil,  and  changeth  not : 

5.  His  silver  he  hath  not  given  in  usury ; 

And  a  bribe  against  the  innoibent  he  hath  not  taken : 
Whoso  doeth  diese  is  not  moved  for  ever ! 
XVL 
A  Secret  Treasure  of  David. 

1.  Preserve  me,  O  God,  for  I  have  trusted  in  thee! 

2.  Thou  hast  said  to  Jehovah,  '*  Thou  art  my  Lord," 
My  good  is  not  for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  soul! 

8.  But  for  the  holy  ones  who  are  in  the  land,  and  the  honorable, 
All  my  deh'ght  is  in  them, 

4.  Their  griefs  are  multiplied  who  have  hastened  backward; 
I  pour  not  out  their  drink-offerings  of  blood, 

Nor  take  up  their  names  on  my  lips ! 

5.  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  share  and  of  my  cap : 
Thou, — thou  upholdest  my  lot 

6.  Lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places, 
Tea,  a  beauteous  inheritance  ia  mine  I 

7.  I  bless  the  Lord  because  he  hath  counselled  me : 
Even  m  the  nights  my  reins  instruct  me ! 

8.  I  have  placed  the  Lord  before  me  continually. 
Surely  from  my  right  path  I  am  not  moved. 

9.  Therefore  my  heart  hath  been  glad,  and  my  hononr  rcjoicetbf 
Even  my  flesh  dwelleth  confidenUy : 

10.  For  thou  dost  not  abandon  my  soul  to  Sheol, 
Nor  give  up  thy  saintly  one  to  see  corruption ! 

11.  Thou  causest  me  to  know  a  path  of  life : 
Fulness  of  joys  is  with  thy  presence. 
Pleasant  things  are  by  thy  right  hand  for  ever! 
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xvn. 

A  Prayer  of  David. 

1.  Heab,  O  Lobd,  righteousness ;  attend  my  cry ; 
Give  ear  to  my  prayer — without  lips  of  deceit ! 

2.  From  before  theeletmy  judgmentgo  out;  let  thine  eyes  see  uprightly. 

3.  Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart — thou  hast  inspected  by  night. 
Thou  has  tried  me — thou  findest  nothing. 

My  thoughts  pass  not  over  my  month  I 

4.  As  to  doings  of  man, — 

Through  a  word  of  thy  lipsl  have  observed  the  paths  of  a  destroyer, 

5.  Upholding  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  my  steps  have  not  slidden ! 

6.  I- — I  have  called  thee,  for  thou  answerest  me, 

O  God!  inchne  thine  ear  to  me,  hear  my  speech  I 

7.  Separate  wonderfully  thy  loving  kindness  by  thy  right  hand, 

0  Saviour  of  the  confiding  from  withstanders  I 

8.  Keep  me  as  the  apple — the  daughter  of  the  eye, 
In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  hide  thou  me ! 

9.  From  the  face  of  the  wicked  who  have  spoiled  me. 
Mine  enemies  in  soul  go  round  against  me : 

10.  Their  fat  they  have  closed  up ; 
Their  mouths  have  spoken  proudly : 

11.  "  Our  steps  now  have  compassed  him ;" 
Their  eyes  they  set  to  turn  aside  in  the  land  I 

12.  His  likeness  m  as  a  lion  desirous  of  tearing, 
And  as  a  young  lion  dwelling  in  secret  places  I 

13.  Arise,  O  Lord,  go  before  his  face — cause  him  to  bend  ! 
Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  thy  sword  ! 

14.  From  men,  thy  hand,  O  Lobd  ! 

From  men  of  the  world,  their  portion  is  in  life : 
And  with  thy  hidden  things  thou  fiUest  their  belly ; 
They  are  satisfied  tvith  children : 
And  have  left  their  abundance  to  their  sucklings  1 

15.  I — in  righteousness,  I  see  thy  face: 

1  am  satisfied  in  awaking  unth  thy  form ! 

xvm. 

To  the  Overseer. — By  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  even  by  David,  who 
spake  to  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  the  Lord  de- 
livered him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  the  hand 
of  Saul,  when  he  saith : — 

1.  I  LOTS  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength  I 

2.  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  bulwark,  and  my  deliverer! . 
My  God  M  my  rock ;  I  trust  in  him  1 

My  shield,  and  a  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower, 
S.  <«The  praised  One"  I  call  the  Lord, 
And  fn>m  mine  enemies  I  am  saved  I 

4.  Cords  of  death  have  compassed  me. 

And  streams  of  the  worthless  make  me  afraid. 

5.  Cords  of  Sheol  have  surrounded  me, 
Snares  of  death  have  been  before  me ! 
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6.  In  mine  adversity  I  call  the  Lord,  and  unto  my  Grod  I  cry  1 
He  heareth  from  his  temple  my  Toice, 

And  my  cry  before  him  oometh  into  his  eare  1 

7.  And  the  earth  shaketh  and  trembleth : 

And  the  foundations  of  mountains  are  troubled^ 
And  shake  themseWes ;  because  he  hath  wrath ! 

8.  Smoke  hath  gone  up  by  his  nose, 
And  fire  from  his  mouth  consumeth, 
Coals  have  been  burned  by  it ! 

9.  And  he  inclineth  heaven,  and  cometh  down, 
And  thick  darkness  is  under  his  feet 

1 0.  And  he  rideth  on  a  cherub,  and  doth  fly. 
Yea,  he  flieth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind! 

11.  He  maketh  darkness  his  secret  place. 
Round  about  him  his  tabernacle. 
Darkness  of  waters-— >thiok  clonds  of  the  skies. 

12.  From  brightness  before  him  his  thick  clouds  passed  on. 
Hail  and  coals  of  fire  I 

13.  And  the  Lord  thundereth  in  heaven. 

And  the  Most  High  giveth  forth  his  voice — hail  and  coals  of  fire, 

14.  And  he  sendeth  forth  arrows  and  scattereth  ihem ; 
Yea,  much  lightning  and  crusheth  them. 

15.  And  streams  of  waters  are  seen, 

And  foundations  of  the  earth  are  revealed 

By  thy  rebuke,  0  Lobd,  by  the  breath  of  the  spiritof  thine  anger! 

16.  He  sendeth  from  above — he  taketh  me, 
He  draweth  me  out  of  many  waters  1 

17.  He  delivereth  me  from  my  strong  enemy. 

And  from  those  who  hate  me,  for  they  have  been  stronger  than  I. 

18.  They  go  before  me  in  a  day  of  my  calamity, 
But  the  Lord  becometh  my  support, 

19.  And  he  bringeth  me  out  to  a  large  place. 

He  draweth  me  out  because  he  £uh  delisted  in  me  I 

20.  The  Lord  recompenseth  me  according  to  my  righteousaess  ! 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  mine  hands  he  retumeth  to  me  1 

2t.  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 

And  have  not  done  wickedly  against  my  Gk>d ! 

22.  But  all  his  judgments  are  before  me : 
And  his  statutes  I  turn  not  aside  fr(»n  me  I 

23.  And  I  am  perfect  with  him :  and  I  keep  myself  from  mine  iniquity ! 

24.  And  the  Lord  retumeth  to  me  accopding  to  my  righteousnesB, 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  mine  hands  before  his  eyes. 

25.  With  the  kind  thou  showest  thyself  kind, 

With  the  perfect  man  thou  showest  thyself  perfect, 

26.  With  the  pure  thou  showest  thyself  pare. 

And  with  the  perverse  thou  showest  thyself  perveroe : 

27.  For  thou  a  poor  people  savest, 

And  the  eyes  of  the  high  thou  caoaest  to  fall! 

28.  For  Thou,  thou  lightest  my  lamp, 
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The  LoBD  my  God  enlighteneth  mj  darkness! 
29.  For  by  thee  I  ran  w&k  a  troop,  and  by  my  Ood  I  leap  a  walL 
dO.  (7od!  perfect »  his  way, — ^the  saying  of  the  Lobd  is  tried, 

A  shield  he  is  to  all  who  trust  in  him. 

31.  For  who  i»  God  besides  Jehovah  ?  and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God? 

32.  God !  who  guideth  me  wUh  strength  and  maketh  perfect  my  way  I 

33.  Who  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds, 

And  on  my  high  places  causeth  me  to  stand  I 

34.  He  teacheth  my  hands  for  battle, 

And  a  bow  of  steel  hath  been  brought  down  by  mine  arms ! 

35.  And  thou  givest  to  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation, 
And  thy  right  hand  supporteth  me. 

And  thy  lowliness  maketh  me  great  I 

36.  Thou  enlargest  my  steps  under  me ; 
And  mine  ancles  have  not  slidden. 

37.  I  pursue  mine  enemies,  and  overtake  them ; 
And  turn  back  not  till  they  are  consumed  ! 

88.  I  smite  them  and  they  are  not  able  to  rise;  they  &11  under  my  feet ! 

39.  Yea,  thou  girdest  me  with  strength  for  battle: 
Thou  causest  my  withstanders  to  bow  under  me  1 

40.  And  (>/*mine  enemies  thou  hast  given  to  me  (^  neck. 
As  to  those  who  hate  me — ^I  cut  them  off  1 

41.  They  cry,  and  there  is  no  saviour. 

On  the  Lord,  but  he  answereth  them  not  I 

42.  And  I  beat  them  as  dust  before  the  wind. 
As  mire  of  the  streets  I  empty  them  out  I 

43.  Thou  deliverest  me  from  strivings  of  the  people, 
Thou  placest  me  for  a  head  of  nations : 

A  people  I  knew  not  serve  me  I 

44.  At  the  hearing  of  the  ear  they  hearken  to  me. 
Sons  of  a  stranger  feign  obedience  to  me. 

45.  Sons  of  a  stranger  fiide  away,  and  are  slain  out  of  their  dose  places  1 

46.  The  LoBi>  liveth ;  and  blessed  »  my  rook  ! 
And  exalted  if  the  God  of  my  salvation  1 

47.  Grod,  whogiveth  vengeance  to  me :  and  subdueth  peoplesunder  me, 

48.  My  deliverer  from  mine  enemies,  ^ 
Yea,  above  my  withstanders  thou  raisest  me  up : 
From  a  man  of  violence  thou  deliverest  me : 

49.  Therefore  I  confess  thee  among  the  nations,  O  Lord^ 
And  to  thy  name  I  sing  praise  I 

50.  He  magnifieth  the  salvation  of  his  king, 
And  doth  loving  kindness  to  his  anointed : 
To  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever ! 

XIX. 
To  the  Overseer. — ^A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  The  heavens  art  recounting  the  honour  of  God, 
And  the  work  of  his  hands  the  expanse  is  declaring, 

2.  Day  to  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  to  night  sbeweth  knowledge. 

3.  There  is  no  speech,  and  there  are  no  wonis ; 
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Their  voice  hath  not  been  heard  1 

4.  Throughout  ail  the  land  their  line  hath  gone  out, 
And  throughout  the  end  of  the  earth  their  sayings. 
He  hath  placed  in  them  a  tent  for  the  sun, 

5.  And  he,  as  a  bridegroom,  goeth  out  from  his  covering. 
He  rejoiceth  as  a  mighty  one  to  run  in  the  path. 

6.  From  the  end  of  the  heavens  is  his  going  out, 
And  his  revolution  is  over  its  ends, 

And  nothing  is  hidden  from  his  heat 

7.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  refreshing  the  soul ; 
The  testimonies  of  the  Lord  <xre  fiuthful, 
Making  wise  the  simple ; 

8.  The  appointments  of  the  Lord  ctre  upright,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 
The  command  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ; 

9.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean ;  remaining  for  ever ; 
The  judgments  o/  the  Lord  are  true. 

They  have  been  righteous  together ! 

10.  They  are  more  desirable  than  gold — ^yea,  than  much  fine  gold ; 
And  sweeter  than  honey,  even  liquid  honey  of  a  comb  1 

11.  Thy  servant  also  is  warned  by  them  : 

*'  In  keeping  them  there  is  a  great  reward !" 

12.  Errors  ! — who  understandethf 

From  hidden  ones  declare  me  innocent : 

13.  Also  from  presumptuous  ones  keep  back  thy  servant. 
Let  them  not  rule  over  me ; 

Then  am  I  perfect,  and. declared  innocent  of  much  transgression. 

14.  Let  the  sayings  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  mine  heart, 
Become  a  pleasing  thing  before  thee,  O  Lord, 

My  rock,  and  my  redeemer  I 

XX. 
To  the  Overseer. — A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  The  Lord  answer  thee  in  a  day  of  adversity, 
The  Name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  set  thee  on  high  1 

2.  Send  thine  help  from  the  sanctuary, — and  from  Zion  support  thee ! 
8.  Remember  all  thine  offerings. 

And  thy  burnt-offerings  reduce  to  ashes !  Selah. 

4.  Give  to  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart, 
And  all  thy  counsel  fulfil ! 

5.  May  we  sing  of  thy  salvation. 

And  in  the  name  of  our  God  set  up  a  banner! 
The  Lord  fulfil  all  thy  requests! 

6.  Now  I  have  known  that  the  Lord  hath  saved  his  anointed; 
He  answereth  him  from  his  holy  heavens, 

With  the  saving  might  of  his  right  hand! 

7.  Some  of  chariots,  and  some  of  horses, 

But  we  of  the  Name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  make  mention. 

8.  lliey  have  bent  and  fallen, 

But  we  have  risen  and  station  ourselves  upright 

9.  0  Lord,  save  the  king,  let  him  answer  us  in  the  day  we  call. 
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XXI. 
To  the  Overseer. — A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  0  LoKD,  in  thy  strength  the  king  is  jojfal, 
And  in  thy  salvation  how  greatly  he  rejoiceth. 

2.  A  desire  of  his  heart  thoa  hast  given  to  him, 

And  a  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  withheld.     Selah. 

3.  For  thou  puttest  before  him  blessings  of  goodness, 
Thou  settest  on  his  head  a  crown  of  fine  gold, 

4.  Life  he  hath  asked  from  thee ; 

Thou  hast  given  to  him  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever! 

5.  Great  is  his  honour  in  thy  salvation, 
Honour  and  majesty  thou  placest  upon  him  1 

6.  For  thou  makest  him  blessings  for  ever, 

Thou  causest  him  to  rejoice  with  joy  by  thy  countenance  1 

7.  For  the  king  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 

And  in  the  kindness  of  the  Most  High  he  is  not  moved, 

8.  Thine  hand  cometh  to  all  thine  enemies. 

Thy  right  hand  cometh  to  those  who  hate  thee. 

9.  Thou  makest  them  as  a  furnace  of  fire,  at  the  time  of  thy  looking  1 
The  LoRP  in  his  anger  swalloweth  them,  and  fire  devoureth  them  I 

10.  Their  fruit  from  earth  thou  destroyest. 
And  their  seed  from  the  children  of  men, 

11.  For  they  have  stretched  out  evil  against  thee  ; 
They  have  devised  a  wicked  device ;  they  prevail  not, 

12.  For  thou  makest  them  a  butt. 

When  thy  strings  thou  preparest  against  their  faces  1 
IS.  Be  thou  exalted,  O  Lord,  in  thy  strength ; 

Let  us  sing  and  praise  thy  might! 
XXU. 
To  the  Overseer  on  <<  the  Hind  of  the  Morning." — ^A  Psalm-  of  David. 

1.  Mr  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 
Far  from  my  salvation, — the  words  of  my  roaring  ? 

2.  My  God,  I  call  by  day,  and  thou  answerest  not ; 
And  by  night,  and  there  is  no  silence  to  me. 

3.  Yet  thou  art  holy,  sitting  the  Praise  of  Israel ! 

4.  In  thee  our  fathers  trusted, — they  trusted : 
Then  thou  dost  deliver  them ! 

5.  Unto  thee  they  cried,  and  were  delivered. 
In  thee  they  trusted  and  were  not  ashamed  I 

6.  But  I  am  a  worm  and  not  a  man, 

A  reproach  of  men  and  despised  of  the  people ! 

7.  All  my  beholders  mock  at  me. 

They  make  free  with  the  lip — they  shake  the  head ! 

8.  *<lVust  in  the  Lord,  let  him  deliver  him ; 

Let  him  deliver  him,  for  he  hath  delighted  in  him," 

9.  For  thou  art  he  who  bringeth  me  forth  from  the  womb, 
Who  causeth  me  to  trust  on  the  breasts  of  my  mother, 

10.  On  thee  I  have  been  cast  firom  the  womb. 
From  the  belly  of  my  mother  thou  art  my  God ! 
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11.  Be  not  &r  from  me,  for  adversity  ia  near,  for  there  is  no  helper  t 

12.  Many  bulls  have  surroanded  me, 

Mighty  ones  of  Bashan  have  compassed  me, 

13.  They  have  opened  against  me  their  mouth, 
A  lion  tearing  and  roaring! 

14.  As  waters  I  have  been  poured  out, 

And  all  my  bones  have  separated  themselves! 

My  heart  hath  been  like  wax, 

It  hath  been  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels  I 

15.  Dried  up  as  an  earthen  vessel  hath  been  my  power, 
And  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws, 

16.  And  to  the  dust  of  death  thou  appoinCest  me! 
For  dogs  have  surrounded  me, 

A  company  of  evil-doers  have  compassed  me^ 
Piercing  my  hands  and  my  feet ! 

17.  I  count  all  my  bones,  they  look  expectingly — ^fhey  look  on  me  I 

18.  They  apportion  my  garments  to  themselves, 
And  for  my  clothing  they  cause  a  lot  to  fall. 

19.  And  thou,  O  Lord,  be  not  far  off; 
O  my  strength !  to  help  me,  haste ! 

20.  Deliver  from  a  sword  my  soul, 

From  the  paw  of  a  dog  mine  only  one ! 

21.  Save  me  from  the  mouth  of  a  lion, 

And  from  the  horns  of  high  places  answer  me^ 

22.  Let  me  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren. 

In  the  midst  of  a  congregation  let  me  praise  t&ee ! 

23.  Ye  who  fear  the  Lord,  praise  je  him ! 
All  the  seed  of  Jacob,  honour  ye  him ! 
And  be  afraid  of  him,  all  ye  seed  of  Israel ! 

24.  For  he  bath  not  despised, 

Nor  hath  he  abominated  the  affliction  oi  the  afflicted ;         ' 
Nor  hath  he  hidden  his  face  from  him, 
But  in  his  crying  unto  him  he  heareth ! 

25.  Of  thee  my  praise  ts  in  a  great  congregation ; 
My  vows  I  complete  before  his  fearers! 

26.  The  humble  eat  and  are  satisfied,  ye  who  seek  him  praise  the  LoBD, 
Let  your  heart  live  for  ever ! 

27.  Let  all  ends  of  the  earth  remember  and  return  unto  the  Lord, 
And  let  all  famSies  of  nations  bow  themselves  before  thee! 

28.  For  the  Lord  hath  the  kingdom,  and  he  ruleth  among  the  nations ! 

29.  All  fat  ones  of  earth  have  eaten  and  bow  themselves ; 
Before  him  bow  do  all  who  go  down  to  the  dust; 
And  he  who  hath  not  revived  his  soul ; 

30.  A  seed  doth  serve  him :  it  is  declared  of  the  Lord  to  the  geoeration ! 

31.  They  come  and  tell  his  righteousaess  to  a  peq>]e  thait  is  bom. 
Which  he  halh  made. 

xxra. 

APsallnofDavid. 
1.  Tbb  Lord  i$  my  shepherd,  I  have  no  lack ; 
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2.  In  pastures  of  tender  grass  he  causeth  me  to  Ke  down ; 
Bj  qaiet  waters  he  leadeth  me  I 

3.  My  soul  he  refresheth ; 

He  leadeth  me  in  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake  I 

4.  Even  though  I  walk  in  a  vallejof  the  shadow  of  death  I  fear  noteyil, 
For  thou  art  with  me, 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff— they  comfort  me ! 

5.  Thon  arrangest  before  me  a  table  over  against  mine  adversaries ; 
Thou  hast  anointed  with  oil  mine  head ;  my  cap  »  fuU ! 

6.  Only  goodness  and  kindness  pursue  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ; 
And  my  dwelling  u  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  a  length  of  days ! 

XXIV. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  To  the  Lord  is  the  earth  and  its  fulness ; 
The  habitable  earth  and  the  inhabitants  in  it  I 

2.  For  he  on  the  seas  hath  founded  it, 
And  on  the  floods  he  establisheth  it ! 

3.  Who  goeth  up  into  the  hiU  of  the  Lord  t 
And  who  riseth  up  in  his  holy  place  T 

4.  The  clean  of  hands  and  the  pure  of  heart, 

Who  hath  not  lifted  up  to  vanity  his  soul,  nor  sworn  to  deceit : 

5.  He  beareth  away  a  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
£ven  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation  1 

€.  This  is  a  generation  of  those  who  seek  him ; 
Who  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob !     Selah. 

7.  Lift  up,  O  gates !  your  heads ;  and  be  lifted  up,  O  everlasting  doors, 
And  let  the  king  of  glory  come  in ! 

8.  Who  is  thi*— "the  king  of  glory  f' 

The  Lord— strong  and  mighty, — ^the  Lord,  the  hero  of  battle. 

9.  Lift  up,  O  gates  I  your  heads,  and  be  lifted  up,  O  everlasting  doors ! 
And  let  the  king  of  glory  come  in ! 

10.  Who  is  he— this  "  king  of  glory  f " 

The  Lord  of  hosts — He  is  the  king  of  glory !    Selah. 
XXV. 
By  David. 

1.  Umto  thee,  0  Lord  !  my  soul  I  lift  up ; 

2.  My  God !  in  thee  I  have  trusted  ; 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed !  let  not  mine  enemies  ezuh  over  me ! 

3.  Tea,  let  not  any  who  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed ; 

Let  the  treacherous  dealers  without  cause  be  ashamed ! 

4.  Thy  ways^  O  Lord!  cause  me  to  know, — thy  paths  teach  tiion  mel 

5.  Cause  me  to  tread  in  thy  truth,  and  teach  me ; 
For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation  ! 

Near  thee  I  have  waited  all  the  day. 

6.  Bemember  thy  mercies,  O  Lord  ! 

And  thy  kindnesses,  for  f^om  of  old  are  they ! 

7.  Sins  of  my  youth,  and  my  transgressions,  remember  not ! 
According  to  thy  kindness  remember  thou  me, 

For  thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord  ! 
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8.  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  : 
Therefore  directeth  he  sinners  in  the  way  I 

9.  He  causeth  the  humble  to  tread  in  judgment ; 
Yea,  he  teacheth  the  humble  his  way  I 

10.  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  kindness  and  truth. 
To  those  who  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimonies  I 

11.  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord  I 

Thou  hast  even  been  propitious  to  mine  iniquity,  though  it  ia  great ! 

12.  Who  is  this  man  fearing  the  Lord  1 

He  directeth  him  in  the  way  he  chooseth ! 
18.  His  soul  in  good  remaineth — ^and  his  seed  possesseth  the  land! 

14.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  for  those  who  fear  him, 
And  his  covenant  is  to  cause  them  to  know. 

15.  Mine  eyes  are  continually  towards  the  Lord, 
For  he  briugeth  out  from  a  net  my  feet ! 

1 6.  Turn  unto  me,  and  favour  me,  for  lonely  and  afflicted  am  I ! 

17.  The  distresses  of  mine  heart  have  enlarged  themselves ; 
From  my  distresses  bring  me  out ! 

18.  See  mine  affliction  and  my  misery,  and  take  away  all  my  sins  I 

19.  See  mine  enemies,  for  they  have  been  many ; 
With  violent  hatred  they  have  hated  me ! 

20.  Keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me  ; 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  for  I  have  trusted  in  thee ! 

21.  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  keep  me,  for  I  have  waited  on  thee  I 

22.  Redeem  Israel,  O  God!  from  all  his  distresses! 

XXVL 
By  David. 

1.  Judge  me,  O  Lord !  for  I  in  mine  integrity  have  walked; 
And  in  the  Lord  I  have  trusted ;  I  slide  not  1 

2.  Try  me,  O  Lord  !  and  prove  me ; 
Purified  are  my  reins  and  mine  heart ! 

8.  For  thy  kindness  is  before  mine  eyes. 

And  I  have  walked  habitually  in  thy  truth ! 

4.  1  have  not  sat  with  vain  men,  and  with  dissemblers  I  enter  not  I 

5.  I  have  hated  a  congregation  of  evil  doers, 
And  with  the  wicked  I  sit  not  1 

6.  I  wash  in  innocency  mine  hands, 
And  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord  1 

7.  To  proclaim  with  a  voice  of  confession. 
And  to  recount  all  thy  wonders  1 

8.  Lord  !  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thine  house, 
And  the  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  thine  honour. 

9.  Gather  not  with  sinners  my  soul,  or  with  men  of  blood  my  life  i 

10.  Because  in  their  hand  is  a  wicked  device, 
And  their  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes ! 

1 1.  And  I,  in  mine  integrity  I  walk ;  redeem  me  and  &yoQr  me  J 

12.  My  foot  hath  stood  in  uprightness ; 
In  congregations  1  bless  the  Lord  ! 
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HBNGSTENBERO  AS  A  BIBLICAL  CRITIC* 

Of  late  years  a  very  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid 
bj  British  and  American  Theologians  to  the  Biblical  Investigationa 
that  German  scholars  have  produced ;  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  at  all  convers- 
ant with  Sacred  Literature,  but  that  very  important  results  have 
ensued  from  this  free  German  criticism  passing  through  the  crucible 
of  British  orthodoxy  and  common  sense.  Grerman  Uieology  is  not 
now  so  much  distorted  as  it  once  was,  and  the  danger  is  rather  that 
oar  Professors  and  Students  are  becoming  so  fond  of  reading,  adopt- 
ing, and  retailing,  (both  in  philology  and  theology),  the  opinions  of 
oor  Grerman  neighbours,  that  they  are  too  often  contented  with  the 
same,  without  investigating  for  themselves.  Few  of  our  modem 
Biblical  works  are  not  full  of  references  to  the  principal  continental 
critics,  and  seldom  or  never  are  the  criticisms  founded  on  a  personal 
examination  of  the  text  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Winer,  Hengstenberg, 
Tbolock,  &c.,  are  the  chief  authorities,  and  their  names  are  almost 
boQsebold  words.  In  a  lately  published  work  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Macdonald  on  **  the  Pentateuch,"  scarcely  a  single  sceptical  objection 
is  answered  save  by  quotations  from  and  explanations  given  by  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  particularly  Hengstenbei^*  We  re- 
gret this  the  more,  because  we  are  persuaded  the  author  was  able  to 
do  the  work  for  himself  without  sheltering  himself  under  German 
colours. 

We  have  lately  been  reading  the  new  edition  of  Hengstenberg's 
Cbristology,  and  have  been  so  struck  with  the  amount  of  rash  asser- 
tions and  gratuitous  assumptions,  that  we  think  it  may  tend  to  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  position  British  Christians  are  now 
occupying  in  leaning  so  much  upon  imported  criticisms  instead  of 
going  themselves  to  the  fountain-head — the  plain  simple  grammatical 
and  historical  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — if  we  pointed  out 
some  of  the  more  obvious  absurdities  and  inconsistences  with  which 
tbe  works  of  Hengstenberg  abound,  and  the  propriety  of  the  publishers 
of  sach  translations  keeping  themselves  alive  to  Uie  importance  of 
accompanying  such  works  with  notes  pointing  out  and  warning  the 
ttadet  against  these  things. 

Hengstenberg  is  a  name  so  very  well-known  and  so  generally 
esteemed  for  his  evangelical  tendencies  and  argumentative  powers, 
tbatif  we  find  his  writings  so  incorrect  as  we  purpose  to  shew,  we  have 
good  reason  for  exerting  ourselves  so  that  our  own  students  may  be 
persuaded  and  enabled  to  draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountains  of 
living  water,  and  to  call  no  man  master  on  earth. 

The  Cbristology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  any  devout 
student  of  Revelation.  '*  To  Him  bear  aU  the  prophets  witness."  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  object  to  the  size  of  the  four 

*  Cbristology  of  the  Old  TestAment,  4  vols.,  8to.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
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volames  in  which  Hengstenberg  has  discassed  the  proof  of  the  doe- 
trine,  though  he  may  consider  that  the  Author  might  with  advantage 
have  curtailed  some  parts  aud  enlarged  others.  He  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  finding  in  Mr  Meyer  u  faithful  translator  and  warm  admirer, 
but  few  will  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  preface,  that  "aiij 
observation  on  the  work  itself  would  be  superfluous,  considering  the  high 
position  which  Dr  Hengstenberg  holds  as  a  biblical  scholar,"  or  in  the 
following  unfortunate  mistake ;  "  in  rendering  Dr  Hengstenberg's 
translation  of  Scripture  passages,  the  expressions  in  our  authorised 
version  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  retained/*  It  would  have  been 
very  much  better  had  Dr  Hengstenberg's  renderings  been  literally 
translated.  The  translation  of  Hengstenberg's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  one  before  us, — ^that  its 
text  and  its  comment  do  not  agree,  in  numerous  important  passages. 

Dr  H.  in  his  preface  says  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Christology  was 
out  of  print,  and  adds :  '^  It  was  impossible  that  the  work  could  appear 
in  its  original  form."  "Impossible,"  here,  of  course,  means  inexpedt- 
tnt^  otherwise  there  was  no  impossibility.  The  bent  of  his  mind  is 
also  clearly  shewn  in  the  following:  "The  author  dislikes  to  return 
to  regions  which  have  been  already  visited  by  him.  He  prefers  the 
opening  up  to  himself  of  paths  which  are  new."  No  wonder  that  he 
is  hasty,  rash,  and  dogmatic.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  following: 
•'Scientific  theology  is  at  present  threatened  by  serious  dangers  in  our 
church.  Works  of  an  immediately  practical  interest  more  and  more 
exclusively  occupy  the  noblest  minds,  since  the  problems  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  this  field  are  indeed  unfathomable  (!)  But  the  Lord 
of  the  church  will  take  care  that  an  excellent  gift  which  He  has  be- 
stowed upon  German  Christendom  especially,  shall  not  for  any  lengdi 
of  time  continue  to  be  neglected.  If  such  were  to  be  the  case,  a  more 
general  decay  would  be  gradually  brought  on;  and  even  those  interests 
would  be  injured  to  which,  at  present,  with  a  zeal,  noble  indeed,  bat 
little  thoughtful,  solid  theological  learning  is  sacrificed."  Few  in  this 
country  will  sympathize  with  this,  and  we  hope  few  even  in  the 
author's  own,  for  what  is  it,  essentially,  but  a  preference  for  that  mis- 
erable verbal  theorizing  and  trifling  which  have  made  the  birth-place 
of  the  Reformation  a  hot-bed  of  heresy,  to  "  works  of  an  immediately 
practical  interest,"  wherein  we  are  taught  to  regard  more  the  spirit 
than  the  letter,  the  practice  than  the  theory  t 

In  introducing  his  first  head :  "  The  Messianic  Prophecies  in  the 
Pentateuch,''  Dr  H.  remarks  that  in  these  prophecies  there  is  a 
gradual  and  "  remarkable  progress  in  clearness  and  developement'' 
The  first,  immediately  after  the  fall,  is  repre&ented  as  general  and 
"  most  indefinite."  In  that  to  Koah,  "  the  general  promise  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  defined.  Deliverance  is  to  come  from  the  descendants 
of  Shem(!)  Japhet  shall  become  a*  partaker  of  this  deliverance  (?) 
Ham  is  passed  over  in  silence  (!)"  There  are  as  many  errors  hers 
as  clauses.  The  passage  referred  to  (Gen.  ix.  18-27)  says  not  a  word 
about  a  **  deliverance^  of  any  kind, — ^nor  of  its  coming  "  fi:om  the  des- 
cendants of  Sethy"  nor  of  Japhet  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  fiotitioa* 
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•*  deliverance,**  and  as  to  Ham  being  "  passed  over  in  silence,**  it  is 
a  trifling  with  words,  for  it  is  clear  as  noon- day  that  Canaan  is  his 
representative.  If  we  find  Dr  H.  indulging  in  such  rash  assertions  at 
the  verj  beginning  of  his  work,  we  have  good  reason  for  a  cautious 
examination  into  the  remainder.  As  we  propose  to  consider  this 
passage  more  fully  when  we  come  to  Dr  H.'s  exposition  of  it  in 
chronological  order,  we  add  no  more  at  present. 

Continuing  his  survey  of  the  gradual  "  progress"  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  he  comes  to  Gen.  xlix.  10,  on  which  he  re- 
marks :  *'  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is  brought 
before  us,  here  also  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  is  more  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  his  being  represented  as  the  peaceful  one,  and  the  peace-maker 
who  will  unite,  under  his  mild  sceptre  all  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth.  Judah  is,  in  this  passage,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world's 
history;  he  shall  obtain  dominion,  and  not  lose  it  till  it  has  been  re- 
alized to  its  fullest  extent  by  means  of  the  Shiloh  descending  from 
him,  to  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  render  a  willing  obedi- 
ence." Here  again  the  number  of  gratuitous  assumptions  and  asser- 
tions is  truly  marvellous.  That  the  ^^ person*"  of  the  Messiah  is  brought 
OQt  more  distinctly  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  than  it  is  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  is  to  us 
Dot  at  all  clear,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  being  indicated 
as  peaceful,  it  is  a  common,  but  we  hope  to  prove,  a  most  erroneous 
assumption,  depending  on  the  mistranslation  of  the  name  Shiloh.  The 
text  says  nothing  about  "  peace-maker,"  or  "  mild  sceptre,"  or  "  all 
the  nations  of  the  whole  earth''  being  united,  or  that  Shiloh  was  to 
'descend"  from  Judah.  This  last  is  doubtless  correct,  but  it  is  only 
an  mference  from  the  text,  which  says  nothing  at  all  about  this  point. 

Dr  H.  next  refers  to  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  declares,  without  the 
slightest  authority,  that  Balaam  beheld  the  Israelitish  kingdom  *'  raised 
absolutely  above  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (!)  extending  over  the 
whole  earth  (!)  and  all  powerful'*  (!)  all  of  which  are  assumptions  most 
gratuitous,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  referring  to  Numbers  xxiv. 
17-19,  '*  There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all 
the  children  of  Sheth.  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession.  Seir  also 
shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 
Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  de- 
stroy him  that  remaineth  of  the  city."  How  different  this  from  the 
bombastic  language  of  Dr  H. 

We  now  proceed,  however,  to  consider  more  particularly  Dr  H.'s 
exposition  of  the  proto-evangelism  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  ''And  the  Lord  God 
said  unto  the  serpent  .  •  .  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.'*  The  first  question  discussed  is 
— who  the  tempter  is?  and  it  is  decided  that  "  the  serpent  itself  can- 
not have  acted  independently,  it  can  only  have  served  as  an  instru- 
ment to  the  Evil  Spirit,"  because  the  "  respective  spheres  of  God, 
angels,  (!)  men,  and  beasts*'  are  most  sharply  defined  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  consider  the  serpent  as  self-prompted  would  break  down 
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the  limits  which  separate  men  and  beasts,  as  seen  in  chap.  ii.  19,  20* 
Further  it  is  added,  *'the  serpent  speaks  lies  .  .  .  sach  language 
cannot  proceed  spontaneously  from  a  being  the  creation  of  which  falla 
within  the  work  of  the  six  days  during  which  the  whole  animal 
creation  was  made.  For  everything  created  within  the  space  of  time 
was  good,  according  to  the  remark  constantly  repeated  in  the  history 
of  creation."  This  is  certunly  ingenious,  if  not  solid,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  next  remark:  '*To  this  we  must  add  the 
nature  of  the  curse  itself,  in  which  a  higher  reference  to  an  invisible 
author  of  the  temptation  shines  clearly  (!)  through  the  lower  reference 
to  the  visible ;  and  farther  the  remark  in  iii.  1 :  '  now  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle,'  &c.,  which  evidently  (!)  points  to  something  beyond  the 
natural  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  as  the  result  of  which  the  sabseqaeni 
words  cannot  be  understood,  but  behind  which  we  may  discover  the 
intimation:  let  him  who  reads  understand."  If  our  readers  can 
appreciate  this  "  subtlety,"  it  is  more  than  we  can,  or  than,  we  sus- 
pect, Dr  H.  himself. 

Dr  H.  is  more  successful,  we  think,  in  giving  the  external  authority 
for  believing  Satan  to  have  been  the  tempter.  He  refers  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  Jews,  Philo,  the  Apocrypha,  Zendavesta,  the  New  Testae 
ment,  e.^.,  John  viii.  44,  Matth.  xiii.  88,  xxiii.  38,  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  Bom. 
xvi.  20, 1  John  iii.  8.  In  commenting  on  2d  Cor.  xi.  14, 15,  he  makes 
the  extraordinary  assertion  that  in  Gren.  iii.  4,  5,  *'  Satan  represents 
himself  as  the  friend  and  saviour  (!)  of  men.**  Satan  is  doubtless  bad 
enough,  but  there  is  no  use  in  extravagant  language  in  speaking  of 
him — ^truth  is  better.  Dr  H.  thinks  that  the  very  name  of  Satan  ^  is 
descriptive  of  the  wickedness  of  the  character."  Yet  we  find  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  Num.  xxii.  32,  whom  not  a  few  believe  to  be 
the  Lord  himself,  declaring  to  Balaam,  "  behold  I  have  come  out  to 
be  a  Satan,**  or  adversary! 

That  Hengstenberg  is  very  far  from  being  exempt  from  the 
Neologian  tendencies  of  his  countrymen,  is  apparent  in  his  remark 
on  the  book  of  Job,  that  '^  the  book  is,  from  beginning  to  end^  of  [a 
purely  poetical  character.**  And  again,  when  he  says  a  few  lines 
£Eirther  down,  "  only  bigotry  and  prejudice  can  refuse  to  admit  tha^ 
under  the  Asaelj  to  whom,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  a  goat  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  Satan  is  to  be  understood.^  In  other  wordfl^ 
the  Lord  is  believed  by  Hengstenberg  to  have  actually  commanded 
Israel  to  offer  a  goat  to  the  Devil  I  If  this  is  not  Devil-worship— 
what  is  ? 

In  page  14  Dr  Hengstenberg  starts  the  strange  notion  that  **  pan- 
ishment  supposes  being  creat^  in,  the  image  of  God  I"  So  that  if 
a  man  chastise  a  dog  or  a  horse  for  some  vicious  trick,  we  most 
believe  that  they  are  in  the  image  of  Grod  I  He  also  dogmatically 
asserts,  that  the  serpent  had  a  different />rm  before  the  M  from  what 
it  has  now,  so  that  we  cannot  form  any  distinct  image  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  so  afler  all  Dr  Adam  Clarke  may  be  correct  in  conjectaring 
it  to  be  an  orang-outang!     Nay,  in  Dr  H/s  opinion,  the  ^ whole 
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animal  woiid  was  esmUialfy  different  from  what  it  ib  now,"  in  form, 
character,  dbc 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Second  Measianic  prediction,  as  we  find  it 
recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27. 

'  Hengstenberg  translates  the  20th  verse  thus :  "  And  Noah  began 
and  becEune  a  husbandman,  and  planted  vineyards."  This  is  essen- 
tiallj  the  same  as  the  English  version:  ''And  Noah  began  to  be 
a  husbandman,"  &e.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  word  tfohel  means  ''  to  remain,"  and  that  the  true  im- 
port of  the  whole  is:  ''And  Noah  remakieth  a  husbandman,"  im- 
plying that  he  had  been  so  before,  like  our  first  parent  Adam. 
See  Gen.  viiL  10;  2  Sam.  iii.  29;  Judg.  iii.  25;  Job  xx.  21;  and 
this  much  is  admitted  by  Hengstenberg  himself:  "This  does  not 
imply  that  Noah  was  the  first  who  beg^  to  till  the  ground,  and, 
more  especially,  to  cultivate  the  vine,  for  Cain,  too,  was  a  tiller 
<yf  the  ground,  Qen.  iv.  2.  The  sense  rather  is  that  Noah,  after 
the  flood,  again  took  up  his  caUing."  Luther's  hasty  and  unadvised 
remarks  are  adopted  by  Hengstenberg  in  reference  to  Shem  and 
Japhet :  "  Such  an  outward  and  lovely  reverence  they  could  not  have 
shewn  to  their  father,  if  they  had  not,  inwardly  and  in  their  hearts, 
been  rightly  disposed  towards  God,  and  had  not  considered  their 
&ther  as  a  high  priest  and  king!  set  over  them  by  divine  appointment." 
When  will  men  content  themselves  with  the  plain  facts  of  Scripture 
without  seeking  fictions?  With  very  many  Scripture  expositors,  the 
good  men  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  Scripture  are  "very  good," 
and  the  bad  are  "  very  bad."  This  is  not  the  Scripture  plan,  nor  is 
it  the  best  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  but  there  is  no  use  or 
propriety  in  supposing  that  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  conduct  of 
Shem  and  Japhet,  rose  from  believing  their  &ther  to  be  a  high  priest 
or  king,  neither  does  it  prove  that  their  hearts  were  right  towards 
God.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  missionaries  have  often  observed 
that  the  conduct  of  heathen  children  to  their  parenta  often  surpass 
that  of  many  in  Christian  lands.    « 

Dr  Hengstenberg  differs  from  all  interpreters  we  know  of,  in  his 
assertion  that  the  phrase  "  his  younger  son"  in  verse  24,  means  Japhet, 
oontrary  to  x.  21,  where  Japhet  is  expressly  declared  to  be  "  M^ 
dder^*  The  accentuation  clearly  proves  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Masorets.  We  do  not  think  their  opinion  of  much  value  gener- 
ally, but  for  Dr  H.,  who  so  sternly  fights  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
the  printed  text,  to  cast  aside  their  authority  to  assist  his  own  pur- 
pose, is  scarcely  justifiable.  From  a  comparison  also  of  xi.  10,  where 
Seth  is  declared  to  have  been  100  years  old  two  years  aftier  the  flood, 
with  chap  v.  82,  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  been  500  years  old  when 
he  b^at  chOdren,  it  is  evident  that  Shem  was  not  the  elder.  This 
Dr  H.  puts  coolly  aside  by  the  remark  that  the  chronology  "  only 
t^proximates  to  the  truth."  This  is  of  a  character  with  the  'next 
remark,  that  this  passage  "  represents  Shem  as  positively  good,  and 
Ham  as  positively  evil — while  Japhet  only  takes  part  with  Shem  !*' 

A  great  deal  of  evil  has  arisen  trom  supposing  Noah's  lan^age 
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regarding  Canaan,  to  have  been  an  imprecation  or  a  cnrse.  It  ift 
reallj  only  a  prophetic  statement,  and  should  be  rendered :  *'  Cnned 
is  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  he  will  be  to  his  servants."  Canaan, 
means  not  the  "  submissive  one,"  as  Dr  H.  maintains,  but  the  **  low 
one,"— expressing  his  state,  not  his  character.  Speaking  of  the  rea- 
son why  Canaan  rather  than  Ham  is  mentioned,  Dr  H.  justly  remarks 
that  *'  Ham  is  punished  in  this  son,  because  he  followed  most  decid* 
edly  the  example  of  his  father's  impiety  and  wickedness."  Compare 
Gen.  XV.  16.;  Lev.  xviii.,  &c.  Yet  Canaan's  humiliation  is  not 
unlimited.  "  David  received  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  Jeba- 
sites  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  ....  and  in  the  Gospels 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  as  a  representative  {perhaps)  of  her  nation," 
receives  the  blessing  and  the  cure.     Compare  also  Ezek.  zvL  46. 

In  Gen.  ix.  26,  Dr  H.  agrees  substantially  with  the  ordinary 
English  version  in  reading :  '*  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  to  them,"  instead  of  what  the  sense 
and  parallelism  demand  :  '^  Blessed  of  the  Lord,  my  God«  is  Sbem, 
and  Canaan  will  be  his  servant"  Both  Dr  H.  and  the  English 
version  deprive  Shem  of  any  blessing  at  all  I  and  represent  Noah  as 
blessing  God  instead !  This  absurdity  arises  from  following  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation,  which  represents  the  word  Elohe  instead  of  Elofud 
— "  God  of," — instead  of  "  my  God."  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  Deut. 
xxxiii.  20,  which  should  itself  be  translated :  *<  Blessed  of  the  En- 
larger  is  Gad."  Dr  H.  most  rashly  and  unwarrantably  asserts  that 
the  pronoun  mo  cannot  be  used  for  the  singular.  How  then  will  be 
explain  the  same  word  in  Isa.  liii.  8 ;  ''  for  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  he  stricken  ?"  On  turning  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Christology,  p.  288,  we  find  it  rendered:  "for  he  was  cut  off  ont  of 
the  land  of  the  living  for  the  transgression  of  my  people,  whose  is 
the  punishment"  This  is  in  utter  disregard  of  the  accents,  which 
close  the  clause  at  the  word  '^  living,"  and  so  thoroughly  forced  and 
distinctive  of  the  parallelism  that  it  could  only  be  started  to  support 
a  theory.  Even  Ewald,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  biased,  supports  the 
common  rendering,  and  refers  to  Job  xxii..2;  Isa.  xl.  15;  Psalm  xi. 
7;  in  support  of  it  In  verse  26,  it  is  expressly  declared  of  Canaan,  a 
a  servant  of  servants  he  will  be  to'  his  brethren,  in  verse  27  it  is 
specially  declared  that  he  will  be  Shem's  servant,  and  so  also  in  verse 
28,  that  he  will  be  Japhet's  servant 

We  may  notice  here  another  fancy  of  Dr  H.,  that  the  name  Jeho- 
vah "  has  reference  to  his  manifested  personality,  to  his  revelations, 
and  to  his  institutions  for  salvation."  If  men  could  only  content 
themselves  with  what  is  in  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the  usual  laws 
of  human  language,  the  Churches  would  not  have  so  many  extrava- 
gancies to  deplore.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  capable  of  judging,  whose  mind  is  not  already  prepossessed, 
but  that  the  name  Jehovah  simply  denotes  "  the  eoastmg  one^^  the  one 
who  "  tt,"  and  ever  will  continue  to  "  be."  It  does  not  express  time 
past,  present,  and  iuture,^  as  has  been  foolishly  said,  but  a  perpet^o^ 
present. 
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Dr  H/s  Taruition  from  the  EDglish  Tenion  of  Gen.  ix.  27,  i«  no 
iaproTement.  *'  May  God  enlai^  Japhet,  aad  may  be  dwell  in  tbe 
tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  to  them."  This  pro- 
ceeds on  the  groundless  supposition  that  the  blessings  and  tbe  curses 
uttered  bj  Noah  are  expressions  of  his  desire — ^whereas  they  are 
prophedo  intimations  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  Spirit  taiitter 
inespective  of  his  own  feeling.  Dr  H.,  moreover,  inconsistently 
makes  the  last  danse  prophetic^  though  the  form  of  the  verb  in  tli^ 
original  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  clauses.  He  also  retains 
tbe  old  translation  of  ''  Japhet,"  which  is  by  no  means  appropriate, 
kt  the  verb  never  occurs  except  with  a  bad  signification,  ''  to  entice, 
persmide,''  to  evil.  He  will  have  it  to  be  in  the  HipkH  conjugation, 
wiuch  is  liable  to  the  oljection  (though  not  insurmountable)  that  the 
proposed  Hiphil  form  occurs  nowhere  else.  We  are  inclined,  on 
careful  consideration,  to  derive  it  from  the  root  yaphaJt  (another  form 
of  yaphc^  to  be  fair,  beautiful),  from  which  comes  the  word  mophet^ 
a  wonder,  sign,  miracle,  Ik.  a  fair  thing,  iL  e.  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at  The  verse  will  then  read  thus : — "^  God  giveth  beauty  to  Japhet, 
and  he  dwelleth  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  is  his  servant." 
Tbe  word  Japhety  then,  is  like  Ham  and  Shem,  descriptive  of  the  race. 
Ham  is  <«  AaiI,''  the  effect  of  which  is  ''  blackness  "  Japhet  is  <<  beaut/' 
orybvuess,  Shem  is  '^  a  name,"  =  the  renowned  one.  Dr  H.  himself 
admits  that  '*  enlarge"  is  inappropriate  to  Japhet,  for  '<  Ham  enjoys 
this  extension  in  common  with  Japhet,  as  is  shewn  by  a  glance  at 
Gen.x.'' 

Dr  H.  thinks  and  maintains  that  in  verse  27,  the  word  <<  Elohim 
(Ocd)  here  stands  in  strict  contrast  with  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem ;" 
but  we  have  above  proved  that  in  the  26th  verse  there  is  no  mention 
of  "  the  God  of  Shem,"  but  of  the  God  of  Noah,  <<  my  OodJ'  So  that 
when  Dr  H.  proceeds :  '*  It  is  only  by  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
that  Japhet  passes  over  to  the  territory  of  £Iohim—- up  to  that  time 
he  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Elohim,"  he  is  building  his  bouse  on 
the  sand.  We  entirely  repudiate  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  use  of  the  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  They  are  so 
thoroughly  intermingled  with  each  other,  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  distinction.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  **  Elohim"  is 
a  general  name  for  Deity^  and  *'  Jehovah"  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel ;  but  to  strain  what  are  mere  verbal  distinctions  so  as 
to  build  doctrines  on  them  is  neither  lawful  nor  expedient. 

'^To  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem"  is  absurdly  enough  explained  by 
Dr  H.,  as  '<  used  to  express  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered^** 
referring  to  1  Oh.  v.  10,  yet  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Ps.  cxx.  5, 
"  Wo  is  me  .  .  .  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  where  such  a 
lelation  can  never  be  supposed.  The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  quite  as  in- 
definite in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  English.  What  then  are  we  to. think 
of  the  following :  <'  The  occupation  of  the  land  of  Shem  by  Japhet 
utheconditionofJaphet's  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem!  ...  To 
be  received  into  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah — to  find  him  in  the  tents 
of  Shem — constitutes  the  blessing  promised  to  Japhet. ''    To  attempt 
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to  refute  Buoh  vaf^uies  would  be  absurd.  On  the  same  plan  and 
principle  we  might  make  any  thing  or  nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  imagination.  Yet  this  is  Grerman  Criticism  in 
its  best  hands ! 

We  may  now  proceed  to  connder  the  next  Messianic  passage.  Gen. 
zii.  1-8.  Dr  H.  begins  by  remarking  that  '*  the  representation  is 
opened  in  Gren.  zii.  1-3,  by  an  account  of  the  first  revelation  of  God 
given  to  Abraham  at  Haran,"  which,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  Ste- 
phen in  Acts  vii.  2,  says,  "The  Grod  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran,"  Dr 
H.'s  (or  his  translator's)  rendering  of  vv.  1-3  is  any  thing  but  an  im- 
provement For  '*  lindrftf' is  most  erroneously  substituted  **home;" 
unto  "  a  land"  should  be — ^unto  "  the  land"  which  I  will  shew  thee. 
«( Make  of  thee  a  great  nation"  should  be — "  make  thee  to  become 
a  great  nation."  "  And  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,"  ought  to  be — "  and 
be  thou  a  blessing."  On  what  ground  also  is  Abraham's  love  to  Isaac 
called  a  "carnal  ungodly  loveT"  or  man  denominated  "the  deposi- 
tory of  the  Divine  breath  T"  or  again,  "  in  announcing  that  all  the 
£Eunilies  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham,  the  writer  refers  (!)  also  to  the 
judgment  described  in  Gen.  xi.  by  which  the  family  of  mankind  which 
—according  to  the  intention  of  God,  ought  to  have  been  united — was 
dispersed  and  separated?" 

"  Jesus  saw  Abraham,  and  Abraham  saw  Jesus The 

Evangelist  John's  whole  doctrine  of  the  Logos  points  to  the  personal 
identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."  There  is  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  error  in  all  this.  There  are  undoubtedly  passages  where 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  clearly  a  Divine  Being,  see  Gen.  xvi.  10, 
13,  because  divine  qualities  are  claimed  by  him,  but  it  would  be  un- 
founded to  hold,  as  some  do,  that  the  mere  appellation  "  Angel  of 
Jehovah"  shews  divinity.  We  find  the  title  applied  to  Haggai  (i.  IS), 
to  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7^  and  to  the  destroying  angel  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16;  1  Chron.  xxi.  15. 

But  we  must  pause  for  the  present.  The  above  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  rash  and  unguarded  statements  and  representations  of 
Dr  Hengstenberg  In  the  first  fiffy  pages  of  his  "  Christology."  That 
he  is  a  man  of  learning  and  ability  we  cordially  admit ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  good  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  chaff.  Were 
the  Christology  thoroughJg  revised  and  condenssd  it  would  come  into 
half  its  present  bulk,  and  form  an  excellent  text-book,  but  in  its  pre- 
sent state  it  is  much  more  calculated  to  lead  the  student  astray  Uian 
otherwise,  and  to  encourage  a  kind  of  exegesis  which  it  is  not  desir- 
able should  prevail  in  our  churches.  Many  are  liable  to  be  led  away 
by  the  display  of  learning  and  confident  tone  adopted  by  almost  lUl 
continental  critics,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Hengstenbeiig ;  but 
to  one  and  to  all  we  would  say,  bonus  textuarius  est  bonus  theologus. 
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ITALY. 
(7h  ihe  Rev.  Jakdini  Wallace,  JVaquair  Mamc) 
***It  IS  impoanble,'  said  Godolphiii,  *to  oomptn  life  in  a  soathem olimato  with 
that  whjdi  we  lead  in  oolder  countries.  There  is  an  indolence,  a  laiueg  aUtar^  a 
phfloBophical  mtoueimce,  produced  by  IiTing  under  these  warm  suns,  and  apart 
from  the  tmhition  of  the  objects  of  our  nation,  which  produce  at  last  a  state  of 
mmd  that  divides  us  for  eyer  from  our  countrymen.  It  is  like  liying  amidst 
perpetual  musio,— «  different  kind  of  life-— «  soft,  laayi  voluptuous  romance  of 
reeling,  tliat  indispoees  us  to  action — almost  to  motion.  So  far  from  a  sojourn  in 
Italy  being  friendly  to  the  growth  of  ambition,  it  nips  and  almost  destroys  the 
f«nn.'  '*^{Sir  S,  Bulwer  LyUon,  m  "flWb//?Am.") 

OvT  had  I  mused  in  boyhood's  hours 

On  trellised  vines  and  Leaning-towers, 

On  snowy  Alps,  and  dark-eyed  maids, 

And  vesper  hymn  in  twilight  shades ; 

With  far-heara  monastery  bells 

Across  blue  lakes  and  peaceful  dells ; 

So  fondly  had  I  yearned  for  thee — 

For  thee,  O  sunny  Italy  1 

With  thoughts  of  thy  vast  Palaoe-halls 

Where  Raphael  worked,  of  convent  waUs, 

With  pale  monks  in  the  doisters  seen, 

Tendinff  the  central  plot  of  green, 

And  asking,  somewhat  sad  in  tone, 

News  of  that  world  they'd  scarcely  knowm : 

Cathedrals,  too,  in  whose  dim  naves 

Are  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs'  graves ; 

With  treasured  relics,  day  and  night 

B^irt  wiUi  priests  and  taper's  light ; 

Where  peasants  kneel  on  the  chill  stones, 

And  mutter  nrayers  in  humble  tones : 

Or  roadside  Chapels,  where  each  morn 

Fresh  flovrers  the  Virein's  fane  adorn  ;— 

And  o'er  each  scene  tne  witchery  / 

That  says— the  Und  is  Italy  I 

Hoped  for,  and  welcomed.    Let  me  view 
Once  more  in  memory  all  I  knew. 

flush  I  Curtain  rises  on  the  Bay 

Of  Naples, — ^broilin^  autumn  day. 

Half-nude  young  thieves  are  sprawling  found, 

Eating  sliced  melons,  on  the  ground  ; 

Sailors  play  dice  in  leaky  boats. 

With  scarlet  caps  and  fyon-eri  coats, 

^ut  though  each  coat's  won-tdj  there's  not 

An  'onest  man  among  the  lot) ; 

Long-bearded  friars,  with  hem^n  girth, 

Peep,  as  they  pass,  upon  the  mirth ; 

And  flaunting  dames  and  dggling  girls 

Shake  fiery  ^^oes  througn  i£eir  curls ; 

Eternal  soldiers,  'void  of  scars^ 

Are  all- where,  smoking  bad  cigars ; 

And  dancing  Minstrels  haunt  the  street 
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With  onoked  euitan  and  goulgr  feet ; 
And  Panofain^  with  long  white  sleevoi 
Combine  the  jesten'  trade  and  thieyes' : 
Beggars  and  bravos  on  each  hand^ 
Savage  as  Masaniello's  band 
Who  in  yon  market-place  did  win 
Their  SatumaUan  feast  of  sin  I 
And  they  who  care  to  read  .the  timaf- 
Look  for  renewal  of  those  crimes* 
Little  is  changed  in  all  these  years 
Of  luxury,  shame,  joy,  and  tears : 
Yet  sinful  Capri  smiles  as  fair 
Through  its  warm  mist  of  odorous  air. 
And  stem  St  Ermo's  rock  as  proud 
Looks  on  the  gay  voluptuous  crowd 
As  in  the  early  judgment  day^ 
Of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii : 
And  old  Vesuvius  puffs  his  smokoi 
As  though  volcanoes  were  a  joke. 

What  hand  can  paint  in  hasty  rhyme  * 
The  wicked.charm  of  that  fair  dime  ? — 
The  terraced  steeps  where  vines  are  trained,' 
The  crumbling  ruins,  thousand-stained, 
With  palms  and  prickly  cactus-plants. 
And  serpents  that  have  made  their  haunts ' 
Li  the  snug  place  where  you  sit  down 
To  take  a  sketch  of  the  white  town : 
Each  quaint  locanda  at  whose  door 
You  rest— as  Michael  did  before ; 
Each  trattoria  where  you  dine 
On  macaroni  and  cheap  wine, 
Displays  its  changeful  gallery 
Of  peasant  life  and  reveliy : 
The  vagrants  passinc  noisy  jokes; 
In  steeple  hats  and  dark-brown  cloaks; 
The  hags  with  spindles,  tending  hogs 
That  nice  for  acorns  'mongst  the  logs ; . 
The  swarthy  maids  vrith  jet-blade  hair- 
And  eyes — ^who  ne'er  for  washing  care ; 
With  genial  merriment  and  song 
Saluting,  as  we  jog  along. 
Lovely  are  views  &om  rugged  hills 
Of  cultured  plains  and  silver  rills, 
Bedeck'd  wiu  temples  old,  or  tovm 
Etrurian,  on  the  mountains  crown ; 
While  broad  streams,  Adige  or  Po, 
'Twist  roof  o'ertopping  'bankments  flow  { 
With  man^  a  sign  in  hamlets  near 
Of  ravage  m  a  by-gone  year. 
And  oft  we'll  quit  die  beaten  tract, 
To  view  some  snrine  or  cataract ; 
Or  spent  volcano's  lake  profound, 
Like  Nemi — ^where  the  shores  around 
Dip  swiftly  to  the  calm  blue  hike, 
And  not  a  sound  the  sohoes  wdks, 
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Bat  all  is  lone  and  &ir,  and  biidit 
With  heaven's  own  sweet  onsoffied  lig^t 


In  diverse  grace,  as  &ir  doth  seem 
DeM  Yenioe,  that  exhansUess  dream  t 
With  hearse-like  barques  and  marble  walls 
Beflected  in  her  broad  canals, 
With  freqaent  bridge  and  memory 
In  &ded  pomp  of  dajs  gone  bv. 
Yet  dearer  still,  where  Amo  flows, 
And  where  the  Tuscan  artists  rose, 
Where  Dante  mused,  Boocaocio  roved. 
And  told  how  maidens  sang  and  loved. 
Charming  the  plague-infected  air, 
Whilst  Floienoe  glittered,  sad  yet  fiur. 
We  love  the  fiutos  that  moulder  round. 
The  Campo  Santo,  holiest  ground 
Of  Pisa,  where  Ckuzoli  gave 
His  graceful  joyous  scenes,  near  gcave 
Orcagna's  Life  moralities, 
Pourtraying  Bible  histories. 
We  love  the  Umbrian  hills,  their  pines 
And  cypress,  wandering  Apennines ; 
The  stem  Abruzzi,  Rosa's  cien 
Of  blasted  trees  and  savage  men ; 
Milan's  white  Duomo  spires  complete, 
In  faery  flower-like  fancies  sweet ; 
And  Poestum's  templed  wilderness, 
Once  rich  in  roseate  happiness  : 
But  vaster  wreck  our  vision  fills — 
"  Th'  Eternal"  throned  on  seven  hills. 

To  me  no  more  the  joy  oan  come 
Of  entering/or  the  first  iiwe—ROME. 
The  whirl  of  thoughts,  the  ravage  vast, 
The  city  lonely  in  the  waste. 
Haunted  by  forms  that  bore  their  part 
In  its  dread  pageant :  Queen  of  Art 
As  Queen  of  Empire,  Qlorjr,  Crime 
The  consummation  of  all  time  : 
The  wreck  of  all  that  had  been  great. 
More  solemn  in  her  widowed  state 
Than  when,  tyrannical  with  pride. 
Her  shamble  streets  with  blood  were  dyed. 
Almost,  as  through  the  gate  we  bound. 
We  think  to  see  the  lictors  round 
Her  wolf-nursed  heroes ;  half  discern 
Caius  the  howling  rabble  spurn ; 
Vuginius  with  the  bloody  knife 
That  mswly  drank  his  dau^ter's  life ; 
Or  hear  Maro  Antony  again 
Demand  revenue  for  Csosar^lain : 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  flow 
The  echoims  words  of  Cicero. 
In  one  swift  glance  the  tri-formed  Rome, — 
Imperial,  ruined,  and  the  home 
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Of  the  great  Papal  power  appears : 
Too  sad  for  joy,  too  grand  tor  tears : 
Nor  would  1  harshly  lift  the  yeil 
That  shadows  still  her  features,  pale 
Beneath  the  diadem  sublime 
Accorded  by  the  hand  of  Time. 


Hoped  for,  and  welcomed :  Memory 
Shrines  thee  for  ever,  Italy  1 

St  John's  Collbqe,  Cambridgb.  J.  W.  E. 


THE  ANTECEDENT  PROBABILITY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  * 

During  the  year  1858  Dr  Wills  delivered  a  coarse  of  six  sermonft 
called  the  Dmnellan  Lectures^  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College^  DubliD, 
and  he  has  now  accorded  them  a  "  wider  sphere  of  asefulness"  by  their 
publication  in  a  connected  form  under  the  designation,  An  EsdmaU  of 
the  Antecedent  Probability  of  the  Christian  EeUgion.  We  concur  with 
the  author  in  surmising  that  the  somewhat  enigmatical  title  of  the 
volume  may  interfere  with  its  circulation  among  many  to  whom 
it  might  have  been  useful,  as  it  may  lead  them  to  imagine  it  a  work 
beyond  their  comprehension,  speculative  in  its  nature,  and  meta- 
physical in  its  style.  Not  being  aware  of  the  object  of  the  Donnellan 
Lectureship,  and  as  the  author  does  not  state  the  class  of  persons 
"  for  whose  benefit  the  volume  is  mainly  designed,"  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  say  whether  or  not  his  surmise  is  likely  to  be  realised,  but  we  con- 
jecture the  general  public  who  are  readers  of  sermons  are  the  persons 
he  has  in  view  when  he  makes  his  remark  with  regard  to  the  abstruse 
enunciation  of  the  title  he  has  chosen.  K  we  are  right  in  our  sup- 
position we  venture  to  predict  that  his  labour  will  be  spent,  if  not  for 
nought,  at  least  for  little,  as  few  of  this  class  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  subject  as  it  is  brought  before  them.  We  make  this  statement 
notwithstanding  the  assurances  in  the  pre&ce  that  all  will  be  found 
perspicuous  and  easy.  It  may  be  so  to  diose  of  a  philosophical,  or  an 
intellectual  cast  of  thought,  but  to  those  otherwise  constituted,  we 
have  many  misgivings  that  a  lion  will  be  considered  in  the  way.  In 
ezplmning  the  character  and  design  of  the  method  of  his  discourses, 
the  author  assures  us  that  the  matter  of  his  argument  has  been  '*  scru- 
pulously selected  from  the  most  familiar  topics  of  popular  intelligence, 
or  the  most  established  facts  of  social  life,"  and  that  he  has  carefully 
preserved  ''the  most  intelligible  language  in  colloquial  use."  The 
language  is  faultless.  It  is  devoid  of  technicalities,  high-sounding 
terms  or  phrases,  and  has  neither  bombast  nor  cant     It  exhibits  a  fine 

*  An  Esthnate  of  the  Antecedent  Prohability  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  and  of 
its  Main  Doctrines,  in  six  sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinftv  College, 
Dublin:  Beins  the  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1868.  By  James  Wills,  D.U., 
M.R.LA.    Dubfia:  HodgeSp  Smith,  &  Co.    1860. 
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taflte  both  id  selection  and  arrangement,  and  in  certain  circles  will  be 
highly  appreciated.  Dr  Wills,  basing  his  argument  upon  those  laws 
of  probability  which  are  the  laws  of  common  sense,  and  which  require 
no  proof,  yet  finds  it  necessary  to  clear  away  some  &llacies  which 
affisct  these,  but  this  portion  of  his  task  has  been  confined  to  the  intro- 
daction  which  may  be  read  or  passed  over  without  any  detriment  to 
the  rest  of  the  work.  This  latter  we  shall  adopt  in  our  present  re- 
view, as  it  is  probable  our  readers  would  pass  over  that  portion  of  our 
notice,  did  we  devote  a  page  to  a  metaphysical  disquisition. 

What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Antecedent  Probability  of  the 
Christian  Religion  f  When  the  great  Cuvier  long  and  carefully  scru* 
tinized  the  fossil  fragment  of  a  crooked  bone  which  had  been  submitted 
to  his  investigation,  it  was  by  antecedent  prohahility  he  indicated  the 
nature  and  the  habits  of  the  unknown  animal  to  which  it  had  belonged, 
but  whose  species  was  long  ago  extinct,  and  whose  monstrous  skeleton 
vasaflerwards  found  in  the  arctic  snows,  wonderfully  confirming  the 
deHcription  given  by  the  renowned  anatomist.  So  it  is  by  a  similar 
process  of  ratiocination,  looking  at  the  world  in  the  various  phases 
which  it  presents,  Dr  Wills  infers  that  there  is  only  one  religion 
which  can  satisfy  its  requirements  and  claims,  and  that  religion  is  the 
Christian.  This  has  been  disputed  by  the  sceptic  and  the  rationalist, 
^d  the  object  of  his  discourses,  he  says,  is,  "  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion, that  so  far  from  the  existence  of  any  antecedent  improbability  in 
the  facts  or  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
antecedent  probability  of  the  highest  order  in  their  favour ;  such, 
indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  obviated  but  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
first  principles  of  reason."  Such  is  the  design  of  the  author  in  com- 
posing his  volume,  and  he  has  brought  to  its  execution  a  mind  of  high 
intellectual  ability,  and  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  theidl- 
important  doctrines  which  he  zealously  maintains  and  defends. 

The  first  Lecture  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  design 
andadaptation  which  are  found  to  pervade  the  world,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  these  were  intended  by  the  great  Creator.  He  starts  on 
the  firm  basis  of  the  universal  first  principle  of  causation,  that  similar 
effects  must  be  referred  to  similar  causes,  and  applies  this  in  proving 
the  existence  of  a  great  creating  power  from  the  manifestations  of  de- 
«ijgn  everywhere  presented.  When  any  human  contrivance,  or  com- 
bination of  means  to  an  end  which  can  be  traced,  is  investigated  and 
traced  back  to  its  origin,  the  search  uniformly  terminates  in  one  mani- 
fest element — mind — and  it  follows  that  in  similar  combinations  whose 
origin  extends  farther  back  than  human  intellect  can  reach,  the  like 
effect  must  still  be  referred  to  the  like  cause  unknown  : — 

,  *'The  working  together  of  independent  instrumentalities  and  systems  of 
uistnunentality,  to  effect  a  discernible  end,  must  in  reason  be  similarly  under- 
stood, and  as  the  complication  becomes  broader  and  more  various,  and  the 
end  more  observable,  this  conclusion  obtains  greater  force.  The  observed 
oper^ions  are  not  oxuy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ascertained  originating  element 
^nund,  but  in  a  great  measure  will  app^  to  represent  its  essential  attri- 
botes.    Such,  witlmi  the  limit  of  observation,  is  the  system  of  the  world — 
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a  system  of  cotmtless,  separate,  and  independent  contrivances,  co-operating 
to  produce  one  harmonious  whole.  Of  such  a  system  it  is  not  only  to  be 
inferred,  with  Cicero,  Paley,  and  other  authorities,  that  it  cannot  be  a  result 
of  chance,  or  any  accidentaliuztaposition  of  elements,  but  that  it  must  be  in 
all  its  parts  an  effect  from  those  faculties  and  powers  of  which  the  opera- 
tions appear  in  the  phenomenal  results.  The  world  is  not  merely  a  system, 
but  a  system  of  innumerable  systems,  each  having  its  own  law  or  workios 
process,  while  the  whole,  in  which  all  are  integrally  combined,  is  unaffected 
by  the  law  of  operation  discernible  in  any  of  its  parts.  A  thousand  living 
and  moving  processes,  each  wholly  different  in  its  nature  and  proximate  source, 
meet  in  a  point  of  being,  to  indicate  an  intent  and  controlhng  power,  itself 
distinct  from  aU."--{P.  22.) 

All  design  implies  a  purpose,  and  purpose  is  effected  by  a  law  of 
adaptation  as  its  necessary  instrument.  While,  therefore,  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  lead  us  back  to  the  necessity  of  some  supreme  creaUng 
power,  the  existence  of  Deity,  it  directs  us  also  forward  to  some 
mighty  purpose  which  the  Designer  roust  have  had  in  view.  The 
author  then  proposes  the  question, — What,  in  probability,  is  the  midn 
purpose  of  this  province  of  creation  which  is  the  abode  of  the  human 
race — our  earthly  world,  with  its  aggregate  of  being?  And  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  ascribing  that  purpose  to  be  the  existence  and  destiny 
of  the  human  race.  Before  considering  the  detailed  adaptations  which 
go  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  he  considers  it  as  a  very 
striking  fact,  and  one  which  of  itself  seems  sufficient  to  decide  the  en- 
quiry, that  man  holds  the  earth  not  only  in  possession,  but  in  subjec- 
tion, and  that  this  must  have  been  accorded  to  him  by  Him  who 
created  both.  The  text  prefixed  to  this  lecture,  intimates  in  the 
plainest  terms  this  assignment  of  the  earth  to  man, — "  Let  as  make 
man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  them  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  eea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth." — (Gen.  i.  26).  This  argument  is 
strengthened  by  certain  considerations  on  the  nature  and  history  of 
man,  to  which  he  merely  refers,  but  which  he  treats  briefly  but  ex- 
plicitly further  on. 

He  takes  the  following  summary  view  of  the  obvious  or  ascertained 
adaptations  for  man's  occupancy  of  the  world : — 

**  When  we  look  for  the  provisions  for  man  adopted  bv  the  SnprooM 
Artificer,  we  are  met  by  the  clear  evidence  of  a  wonderful  sacceesion  of 
arrangements,  illustrative  of  the  boundless  Power  to  which  duration  and 
space  can  be  of  no  account  in  the  scale  of  operation — to  whom  '  a  thousand 
years  are  as  a  day.^  It  stands  ascertained  upon  grounds  on  which  all  war- 
rantable doubt  has  long  ceased,  that  for  vast  periods  antecedent  to  the  re- 
corded epoch  of  man's  creation,  a  succession  of  slow  revolutions  of  the 
structure,  constitution,  and  living  occupancy  of  this  planet,  began  to  pre- 
pare the  varied  materials  for  the  system  of  human  life,  and  the  dominion 
which  man  holds.  And  it  should  be  observed  by  those  who  might  be  in 
any  way  startled  by  the  conception  of  a  course  so  seemingly  protracted, 
tiiat  such  has  (to  the  full  extent  of  observation  and  experience)  been  the 
uniform  method  of  the  divine  economy,  which,  in  all  its  operations,  has  ever 
'seemed  to  approach  remote  ends  by  an  ascending  series  of  distinct  steps  of 
creatbn.    Orthis,  man*s  own  history  is  but  an  instance.    But  the  inferenes 
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in  the  preaent  Instance  is  grounded  on  the  plain  fact,  that  the  saceeBsiye 
results  of  those  planetary  changes,  are  the  well  known  prodncts  whk^  an 
the  essential  materials,  without  which  the  social  state  of  man  conld  not 
exist — ^the  coals,  the  minerals,  and  the  soils.  And  with  these  provisions, 
there  seems  also  to  be  ascertained  a  re-arrangement  of  lands  and  seas,  such 
as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  accommodation  for  commercial  progress,  and 
the  most  favourite  distribution  of  temperature  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
nations.  The  Christian  believer  who  looks  on  these  arrangements  from  the 
eminence  of  faith,  will  easily  appreliend  other  adaptations,  which  I  cannot 
at  present  state,  farther  than  the  suggestion  of  a  high  probability  that  in 
these  arrangements,  regard  was  had  to  the  entire  course  of  a  plan  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  world.  I  should  add  to  this  statement  thatall 
the  traditions  and  ancient  records  of  human  history,  together  with  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities  on  the  structural  remains  and  monuments  of  the 
globe — Cuvier,  Lyell,  and  Buckland,  with  other  scientific  authorities — unite 
in  fixing  the  origin  of  the  human  race  at  or  near  the  period,  to  be  approxi- 
mately ascertained  from  a  chronological  mean.  And  when  we  compare  the 
laws  of  human  progress,  as  indicated  by  experience  and  history,  with  all 
that  can  certainly  be  ascertained  of  the  beginnings  of  art  and  science, — laws, 
institutions,  commerce,  and  the  origins  of  empire— all  seems  to  oflfer  as  full 
confirmation  as  probable  inference  can  ask.  The  various  elements  of  the 
social  state,  slow  in  their  developement,  complex  in  combination,  and  widely 
distinct  in  causal  and  local  conditions,  were  according  to  the  known  method 
of  Him  who,  from  eternity,  hath  '  worked  hitherto,'  gradually  evolved 
through  periods  of  duration,  vast  to  finite  conception,  though  little  in  the 
•cope  of  duration  that  has  no  essential  limit.  When  all  was  prepared  in 
the  succession  of  the  stages  of  the  eternal  design,  man  and  the  train  of  liv- 
mg  things  subject  to  man,  were  placed  on  the  destined  scene,  to  run  simi- 
larly a  coarse  of  periods  through  an  ascending  series  of  Social  changes/' — 
(Pp.  27,  28.) 

Having  shown  that  the  great  ptnpose  for  which  the  world  was 
created  was  to  be  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  he  proceeds  to  enquire 
for  what  purpose  man  was  called  into  being.  All  the  theories  which 
have  been  entertained  on  this  subject  he  comprehends  under  these 
two,  the  social  and  the  spiritual,  or,  as  he  also  characterizes  them,  a 
final  present  and  a  final  future,  the  former  making  the  end  of  man's 
existence  terminate  in  this  life,  and  the  latter,  as  revelation  declares, 
in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  He  uses  the  term  social  in  its  widest  ac- 
ceptation as  embracing  all  those  theories  which  assume  the  present 
life  to  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  man.  He  shows  that  man's 
nature  is  inconsistent  with  the  social  theory,  and  therefore  rejects  it, 
and  by  a  series  of  arguments  and  illustrations  well  brought  forth, 
declares  a  final  future  to  be  his  destiny. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  and  doctrinal  adaptations  of  the  Christian  religion  to  man's 
state  as  known,  and  to  the  spiritual  design  as  revealed.  This  state  ia 
shown,  firom  divine  authority,  human  observation,  and  experience,  to 
be  abnormal  and  one  of  disorder.  The  evil  tendencies  and  vicious 
practices  which  characterize  its  history  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  included  in  the  plan  of  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  and,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  law 
of  his  existencei  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  impntatioii  of 
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•defect  in  the  original  design  of  his  creation.  There  is  no  proof  thaEt 
moral  evil  formed  a  part  of  that  design — ^no  proof  that  the  passions 
and  sentiments  from  which  this  has  sprang,  were  not  at  first  intended 
for  different  purposes  than  those  which  unhappily  are  now  found  to 
lizist — ^purposes  useful  and  heneficial,  rather  than  detrimental  and 
destructive.  This  abnormal  condition  is  seen  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  character  of  mankind.  The 
Christian's  conduct  compared  with  his  creed  presents  a  stupendous 
fdf'Cantradiction  which  can  only  be  referred  to  some  great  disturbing 
principle  altogether  alien  to  the  original  design.  On  this  point  Dr 
Wills  says : — 

"  The  Christian  religion  is  the  received  moral  law  of  the  civilized  world, 
— ^more  purely  and  wholly  by  nations  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  their 
civil  constitution.  In  this  respect  its  perfection  is  admitted  by  the  deistical 
philosopher ;  and  I  need  not  remind  yon  of  the  eulogium  of  Rousseau  upon 
its  founder.  But  this  comparison,  while  placing  the  present  argument  on 
its  strongest  ground,  will  enable  us  most  readily  to  trace  the  recognition  of 
sin  in  the  system  by  which  the  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  meet  it.  It  is 
yet  enough  that  the  highest  indication  of  the  social  order  is  the  precepts 
and  provisions  of  the  Christian  creed.  With  this  qualification  1  may  avail 
myself  of  the  Apostle^s  clear,  explicit  language,  in  speaking  of  the  world 
that,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  knows  God,  ;^et  honours  Mm  not  as  Grod  I  that 
assents  to  a  rule  of  fidth,  hope,  and  charity,  and  is  still  in  subjection  to  all 
th(B  opposing  influences.  Tne  multitude  that  walks  on  that  '  broad  way' 
which  its  professed  creed  abjures  and  denounces ;  and  that,  in  its  entire 
conduct,  tramples  upon,  spurns,  and  denies  the  profession  it  supposes  itself 
to  recognize  and  hold  as  sacred,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  a  charter  of  redemp- 
tion ;  veri^^ing  thus  the  terrible  invective  of  Jesus  on  the  Scribe  and  Pha- 
risee of  old.  Such,  beyond  denial,  is  the  world  that  acknowledges  the  gos- 
pel and  keeps'  a  convenient  religion  of  its  own — which  makes  *  provision 
for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof* — ^which  looks  without  hope  to  a  li£» 
beyond  the  grave,  without  fear  to  an  everlasting  woe— that  has  a  smile  of 
scorn  for  all  earnestness  that  transgresses  beyond  its  own  limit  of  formality; 
and  yet,  would  caXL  down  fire  from  heaven  to  vindicate  a  theory  or  a  form.** 
^P.  96.) 

Yet  we  cannot  see  the  magnitude  and  the  malignity  of  this  self- 
contradiction  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  seen.  Our  fiimiliarity 
with  the  external  aspect  of  the  world — ^the  power  of  habit  in  regard- 
ing men  and  manners,  and  the  close  proximity  in  which  we  stand 
to  all  that  is  around  us,  prevent  our  obtaining  an  accurate  view,  and 
Forming  a  proper  estimate  of  things  as  they  really  are.  We  cannot 
retire  sufSciently  far  to  adjust  the  focal  distance.  We  cannot  stand 
disinterestedly  apart  and  contemplate  the  great  machinery  of  life 
whirling  incessantly  round,  for  we  are  ourselves  a  constituent  part 
of  the  whole.    But — 

.  **  Let  us  for  a  moment  tiy  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  to  see  this  familiar 
scene  in  a  remoter  aspect.  Suppose,  if  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  some  in- 
habitant of  that  holier  world  which  the  Christianas  creed  admits,  where  the 
angel  is  said  to  rejoice  over  the  sinner's  repentance,  to  come  down,  as  in 
earlier  times,  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict  with  the  serpent,  and 
with  a  curious  interest,  which  an  angel  might  well  be  supposed  to  IM,  to 
witness  and  estimate  the  results  of  that  immortal  victory  i^on  the  cross. 
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Now,  jadging  in  the  onl^  way  you  can,  by  your  own  human  feeliqgB,  what 
do  you  feel  might  be  ma  expectation,  and  what  his  impreiftion  from  the 
]*eality.  On  his  first  far  approaches,  you  may  suppose  nim  recalling  the 
maiJi  terrible  and  affecting  events  of  tliat  momentous  history,  and  listening 
for  tome  fiur  echo  of  the  mur ersal  hymn  of  grateful  love  and*adoration.  He 
might  expect  to  hear  the  Toice  of  nations,  of  races,  and  languages,  swelling 
into  hallowed  harmony,  like  the  rush  of  many  waters,  toward  the  throne  ot 
€K>d,  to  the  mercy-seat  on  high ;  and  he  would  hasten  with  a  solemn  aoud 
awe-struck  countenance  to  explore  this  world  of  ours ;  this  ancient  monu- 
mental globe  on  which  the  Son  of  Gk)d  once  stood  in  human  form  to  suffer 
death  for  man.  What  might  be  the  amount  of  such  expectations  is  beyond 
poor  human  reason  to  grasp,  but  we  can,  perhaps,  more  easily  conceive  the 
rush  of  sterner  and  saader  feeling  awakened  on  the  nearer  yiew-^ow  un- 
like the  lowest  reasonable  expectation  would  be  the  reality— ^  us  too  ik- 
miliar  to  be  startling.  Bear  with  me,  if  I  carry  this  illustration  one  step 
further.  After  a  mournful  surrey  of  our  Christian  world,  what  miffht  w 
his  wonder  to  discover  our  possession  of  authentic  records ;  of  elaborate 
creeds  and  articles  of  doctrine ;  of  costly  institutions  and  consecrated  fa- 
brics ;  and  that  there  exists  among  us  no  material  or  spiritual  want  of  pro- 
vision for  worship.  Now,  in  this  seeming  stretch  of  fancy,  I  have  only 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  effect  of  an  unprejudiced  first  view  of  circum- 
stances, too  familiar  to  us  to  be  as  impressive  as  they  should  be :  habitual 
darkness  loses  its  character  to  the  accustomed  eve.  To  the  multitude, 
there  is  wanting  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  own  aeviation ;  to  the  world, 
respecting  as  it  does  the  outward  aspect  of  religion,  its  religion  is  little  more 
than  formal  observances  and  the  business  of  priests  and  ecclesiastical  eom- 
missioneis."-^P.  lOO.) 

We  cloee  oiir  notioe  of  this  volume  by  recommending  it  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  series  of  Lectures  upon  a  most  important 
subject,  and  it  cannot  &ii  to  be  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  more 
intdlectoal  dass  of  readers.  As  we  stated  at  first,  it  is  in  our  opinion 
tcx>  philosophical  to  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  but  perhaps 
it  was  not  easily  practicable  to  treat  the  subject  otherwise  than  the 
author  has  done.  He  is  an  able  writer  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  him  again. 


THE  SCRIPTURE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE.* 

Much  has  been  said  and  a  great  deal  written  on  the  subject  of  Mar- 
riage and  the  prohibited  degrees,  or  more  directly,  marriage  with  a 
deoessed  wife's  sister.  Within  Parliament  the  vexed  question  ever 
and  anon  oomes  uppermost,  shares  with  other  matters  its  little  season 
of  excitement,  and  then  goes  to  bed,  till  roused  again  in  due  time  to 
undergo  a  little  more  healthful  exercise,  and  so  not  die  out  altogether 
from  inanity  and  inattention.  In  every  oonsiderable  town  spring  up 
like  mnshh)om8  deehuming  demagogues,  who,  with  great  parade  and 
pretension,  avowing  themselves  the  friends  of  the  people,  of  liberty, 
and  what  not,  agitate  the  stagnating  waters,  that  the  lorrounding 

^  The  Scripture  Law  of  Marriage,  with  rsfcroioe  to  the 
By  John  Macrae,  Minister  of  Hawlek.    Edinburgh :  Myles  T 
VOL.  XXXI. 
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atmcMphere  may  become  impregnated  witb  the  deadly  miasma,  and 
then  retire  till  the  season  again  comes  round.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  there  have  been  found  men,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  great  reputation  as  scholars  and  theologians,  arrayed 
in  keenest  contest,  and  both  basing,  or  pretending  to  ba^^  their  argo- 
ments  and  opinions  on  the  Word  of  God  ;-^the  one  averring  that  a 
wife's  nster  is  the  most  natural  guardian  of  her  children*  when  she 
herself  is  taken  away,  and  that  it  must  affoird  consolatioti  to  a  dying 
mother  to  know  that  her  own  affectionate  care  and  tenderness  for  her 
ofl&pring  will  be  transferred  to  one  in  whom  she  has  every  oonfidencd, 
and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  mother  when  she  is  mould- 
ering in  the  dust ; — the  other  side  again  pointing  to  the  social  misery 
which  would  be  entailed,  were  such  a  union  permitted,  the  jealousy  of 
the  wife,  the  interruption  of  that  pure  and  familiar  interoourse  which 
exists  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  sister,  and  the  delicacy  which  she 
would  fJeel  in  taking  charge  of  a  family  when  the  true  mother  was 
gone.  Strenuous  efforts  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  have  thb 
present  law  altered  to  suit  the  desires  of  those  who  take  the  former 
of  the  views  to  whidi  we  have  referred,  but  the  good  sense  of  tlie 
country  is  firmly  opposed  to  any  change  in  this  direction.  We  are 
taturally  inquisitive  to  know  what  is  the  class  of  persona  desirous  of 
this  diange,  of  this  ability  to  convert  the  aunt  into  the  mother.  ^  The 
poor,  we  are  solemnly  told,  are  the  rtost  eager  for  the  permissimi. 
But  is  it  really  so  a•^^tated  ?  Let  us  look  at  fiicts.  Let  us  go  to 
England,  where  such  marriages  have  been  solemnized,  and  see  how 
many  of  these  wore  of  this  daw.  A  statement  of  this  kind,  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  Partiament^  was  presented  some  years  ago^  and 
showed  ihkt  out  of  1448  marriages  wfth  a  deoMsed  wife's  sister,  cnlf 
40  of  these  had  been  entered  into  by  the  working  dasses.  The  ay, 
therefor^  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  law  is  required,  is  but  a  disguise  to  hide  the 
intentions  and  desires  of  the  higher  ciroles  of  society,  and  we  fear  for 
another  purpose  than  that  of  providing  the  best  and  most  natural 
guardian  of  children  bereaved  of  their  mother. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  an  excellent  treatise  on  ThB 
ScriptwTB  Law  of  Marriage^  with  reference  to  the  prohibited  d^p^es, 
by  the  talented  parish  minister  of  Hawick,  which  we  think  is  calcidated 
to  deir  away  much  of  the  mystification  which  has  been  conaMeied  to 
envefope  the  subject.  It  is  written  in  clear  and  forcible  language-^ 
the  qyiestion  is  taken  up  in  all  its  bearings,  and  argued  with  that  kgical 
alnfity  and  doquence  of  wlich  he  is  aclmowledg^  so  great  a  master. 

''  Marriage,"  he  says,  ''in  its  origfai  was  the  saered  union  of  onemsnaad 
one  wonm  into  one  flesh;  and  this  is  the  essence  of  aMtnage  and  itastcr* 
nal  law.  It  is  eonstitated  for  oertain  purposes  by  the  union,  not  of  tltfss 
or  foni^  but  of  two  persons,  who  in  it  lose,  as  it  were,  their  duality,  and  be- 
come one.  The  woman  corresponds  to  and  is  the  counterpart  of  the  w»A, 
the  man  of  the  woman,  and  both  contribate  equally  to  the  oneness  0^^ 
bond.  The  husband's  rule  and  the  subordination  of  the  wife  make  no  diffe- 
rence id  that  essential  equality.    They  diflhr  in  sex,  and,  in  a  tattSn  sense, 
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the^  differ  in  nuik;  bot,  in  the  onity  of  the  bbndi  their  rights,  their  duties, 
their  prinlegee,  are  sabstaotialiy  equal.  The  one  cannot  claim  and  cannot 
receive  what  is  not  reciprocallj  due  to  the  other." 

The  principle  which  he  lays  down  in  dealing  with  the  divine  prohi- 
bitions of  marriage  between  those  who  are  near  of  kin  to  each  odier, 
v^  that  neameas  of  kin  is  oonstitated  by  marriage  as  by  blood,  and 
holds  equally  with  tho  wife  and  the  husband. 

"Becoming  one  flesh  in  marriage,*'  he  says,  "  the  husband  and  wife  enter 
into  equal  kindred  with  one  another^s  relations  b^  blood,  his  natural  kindred 
become  hers,  and  her  natural  kindred  become  his,  and  this  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  degree.  The  privilege  of  enlarged  &mily  intercourse 
and  indrnacy  flowing  from  this  mutual  kindred  is  to  each  the  same,  and  the 
prohibitions  of  marriage,  in  that  circle  by  which  these  are  secured  and  en- 
jojedi  apply  equally  to  each.** 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  prohibitions  recorded  tn  the  18tk 
dkspter  of  Levitions  proceeds.  These  prohibitions  extend  to  as  &r  as 
the  third  degree,  but  nowhere  in  Scripture  do  they  go  beyond. 

But  there  are  many  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Levitical  prohi- 
bitions, affirming  that  they  belong  to  the  ceremonial  and  not  the  moral 
Uw,  and  are  to  be  regarded  also  as  bearing,  in  some  measure^  upon 
the  politieal  regulations  of  the  Jews.  Some  have  acknowledged  that 
if  by  Miy  means  they  eoald  see  that  these  declare  that  kindred  in  affi* 
nity  is  the  same  as  kindred  in  blood,  they  would  at  onoe  submit  tu 
the  authority,  but  this  they  cannot  see.  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  about 
two  years  ago,  speaking  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said ; 
— **  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  proved  that  we  are  bound  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  of  marriage,  as  such,  at  all.  The  whole  question  is,  How  far 
the  Levitical  maniage  law  is  really  moral  ?  Prove  it  in  any  case  to 
be  moral,  and  then,  in  that  case,  there  is  an  end  of  the  dispute,"  This 
objection  our  author  meets  and  disposes  of  by  a  reference  to  the  eter- 
nal law  of  marriage^  ^  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  Viewed  in  this 
light  shed  upon  it  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Bishop  and  those  who  think  with  him  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  part  of  mi  Macrae's  treatise  and  we  confidently  be- 
lieve their  labours  will  not  be  in  vain. 

In  treating  of  the  Levitical  prohibitions,  he  takes  up  the  famous 
Terse  in  the  18tb  chi^»ter,  ^  neither  shalt  thou  take  a  mfe  to  her  sis- 
ter,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her  life* 
time."  This  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  prohibition  with  a  limitation, 
referring  only  to  marriage  with  a  sister  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first, 
but  ceasing  when  the  wife  dies.  The  verse  has  all  along  been  re- 
garded by  scholars  and  commentators  as  obscure,  and  susceptible  of 
varioos  ittterpretstions.  Dwse  diflfeolties  and  varietMS  of  interpre- 
tationa  are  here  hioidly  stated,  aecompamed  with  sueh  obeervatioM  ae 
the  author  thought  neeessary  for  greater  perspicuity  to  the  mind  id 
the  reader.  Having  shown  the  difiieulty  wUdi  surrounds  those  who 
affirm  that  this  terse  permits  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  he  next 
shows  that  the  inferenoe  ia  in  direct  eontradiotion  to  tho  revealed  laws 
and  nilea  of  marriage.     This  is  illustrated  under  the  ibur  following 
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heads.  1.  The  influence  has  no  foundation.  The  commands  in  th« 
chapter  are  equally  addressed  to  the  womao  and  the  man.  Such  a 
marriage  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  to*,  and  therefore  to  the  hiift- 
hand.  The  prohibition  in  the  18th  verse  is  against  double  incest  2. 
It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  rule  andprinc^le  of  the  pnk&Uions, 
The  general  command  includes  the  same  degree  of  relation  by  marriage 
as  by  bloody  and  the  wife's  sister  stands  to  the  husband  in  the  same 
relationship  as  his  own  sister.  3.  It  ie  against  the  whole  strain  of  the 
prohibitions^  which  careprohilnticmSj  and  nothing  more.  No  permission  can 
therefore  be  drawn  from  them..  ^,  It  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Ihi 
eternal  law  of  marriage^  which  declares  the  entire  oneness  of  man  and 
woman^  in  and  through  the  mairiage  bond.  As  by  marriage  each  partici- 
pates in  the  blood  of  the  other,  so  there  can  never  be  at  any  fature 
time  after  the  death  of  either,  another  uniting  or  mingling  with  the 
•ame  blood. 

The  verse,  is  therefore  an  isolated  one,  and  has  special  reference  to 
incestuous  polygamy.     On  this  point,  the  author  says  :— 

'*  Regarding  the  verse,  therefore,  as  a  specific  declaration  against  incesto- 
ons  polygamy,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  aMolute  prohibition  or  polygamy  it- 
self. The  prohibitions  in  the  chapter  fit  into  and  coincide  with  the  eternal 
law  of  mamage ;  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  that  law  was  miderrtood  nntil 
Christ  revealed  it  anew,  and  cleared  it  from  all  obscurity.  Periians  it  could 
not  have  been  fully  revealed  under  a  preparatory  dispensation,  aadressed  to 
men  in  a  lower  state,  and  accustomea,  in  common  with  the  whole  world,  to 
regard  woman  as  an  inferior  beinff.  The  law  of  marriage,  as  well  as  other 
laws,  derive  their  tnie  meaning  and  life  from  the  persomu  Ufe  and  doctrioes 
of  the  Saviour.  He  first  showed  in  His  own  life  the  subordination  of  pover 
to  humility  and  justice ;  and  on  this  foundation  reared  the  fabric  of  haman 
love.  Polygamy  proceeded  from  the  superior  power  of  the  man  subf  ugating 
the  woman, — a  selfish  power,  which  BulM>rdinatedher  right  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  &railv  to  the  blinder  gratification  of  the  man.  But  this  was 
a  power  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  demonstrated  to  be  essentially  wroitf 
until  He  came  who  showed  the  proper  subordination  of  power  to  justice  aaa 
to  love.  Until  He  showed  this  in  Himself,  the  law  of  marriage  could  not 
be  properly  understood ;  since  this  manifestation  in  Himself,  and  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  truth,  required  to  be  revealed,  before  woman  could  take 
again  her  true  place,  the  place  which  she  occumed  at  first  in  Paradise,  ai 
the  one  sole  help  meet  and  e^ual  of  the  man.  His  birth  of  a  woman  ele- 
vated woman  to  her  true  diemty  and  rank ;  and  His  whole  teaching  confinn- 
ed  it.  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  we  learn  the  eternal  law  of  marriage ; 
the  essential  oneness  and  equality  of  man  and  woman ; — ^and  it  is  here  auo 
that  we  learn  the  criminality  of  all  the  offences  which  destroy  marria^  and 
degrade  woman;  the  vices  of  fornication  and  adulteiy,  and  the  enomutief  of 
polygamy  and  incest." 

A  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  law  of  marriage  is  taken  iVom  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  church  downwards,  showing  that 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  was  always  repudiated,  and  that  even  in 
heathen  Bome^  where  such  a  nnrriage  was  considered  not  unlawful, 
the  Christian  law  V>f  marriage  was  soon  established,  and  *^  moulded  the 
law  of  the  Boman  empire,  whioh  embodied  in  its  civil  statutes  the  Uw 
and  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,**    Mr  Macrae  has  bestowed  upon 
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this  portkm  of  his  task  great  research.  He  has  read  dlosely,  and  read 
muofai  and  has  set  the  result  of  his  studies  forward,  in  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  most  impressive  exposition.  Having  shown  the  correspondence 
between  the  eternal  principle  of  marriage,  and  the  Levitical  pro- 
hibitions, he  next  proceeds  to  show  their  reason  and  their  end.  In 
doiqg  so,  he  says : — 

^'  The  law  which  restricts  one  woman  to  one  man  is  yet  a  law  whidi 
is  designed  to  elevate  both,  to  enlarge  their  sympathies,  to  expand  their 
affections,  to  extend  their  being  and  rektions,  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
ihoee  endearments  which  spring  irom  domestic  order  and  virtue,  from  mntoal 
fidelity  and  love.  This  blendii^  of  their  being — this  reflection  of  each  in  the 
other^  and  of  both  in  their  offspring — are  the  sources  of  the  most  exalted 
happiness.  Thu»  the  restriction  is  the  condition  of  family  security  and 
strength,  of  home  and  its  clustering  charities.  The  restriction  is  repugnant 
to  many,  but  licence  has  no  such  acquisitions,  and  admits  of  no  such  febcity. 
It  begins  in  blind  waste,  and  it  ends  in  individual  and  in  relative  want  and 
eormption.  The  prohibitions,  like  the  restrictions^  are  designed  to  secure 
the  same  end — ^the  enlaigement  of  pure  family  affections  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent possible  on  earth.  By  shutting  out  passion — ^that  passion  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  is  allowable  onlv  in  lawtul  marria^^e — ^they  draw  into  the 
imity  of  home  and  family  love  the  near  kindred  of  either  side ;  and  thus  the 
man  obtains  in  the  sister  of  a  wife  another  sister,  and  the  woman  acquires 
another  brother  in  the  brother  of  her  husband.  The  benefit  is  mutual,  and 
it  is  of  the  highest  order,  the  enlargement  of  ^ure  love.  In  the  innocent 
affMstion  of  tlM  husband  to  the  sister  of  the  wife,  and  in  that  affection  to 
the  wilb  of  the  husband's  brother,  there  is  but  an  extension  of  their  own  re- 
ciprocal love,  and  they  trust  and  rejoice  in  it,  because  it  is  an  accession  of 
nnion,  and  strength,  and  love,,  to  them  and  theirs.  Hence  in  family^  cares, 
and  joys,  and  sorrows,  the  sister  and  brother  on  either  side  come  in  and 
roin^e  with  these,  and  amidst  these  they  breathe  their  native  air.  There 
is  no  distance  or  restraint,  because  there  is  no  suspicion  and  no  jealou8;|r ; 
and  secure  in  a  love  which  cannot  be  changed  into  passion,  they  share  in 
nnreserved  confidence  and  in  sweet  intimacy  the  society  of  each  other. 
Thus  the  home  of  the  wife's  husband  becomes  the  home  of  her  sister ;  and 
how  often  does  this  become  the  scene  of  her  labours  and  the  sanctuary  of 
her  devotion  ?  In  sickness  she  is  the  patient  nurse ;  in  absence  she  is  the 
guardian  of  children  and  the  ruler  of  the  house.  She  is  one  of  themselves ; 
and  because  she  is  so,  both  she  and  they  are  familiar  and  happy.** 

We  shall  here  dose  our  notice  of  this  interesting  and  excellent 
treatise.  Those  who  hold  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  question,  will  find  the  whole  matter  most  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  and  their  opinions  explicitly  stated,  as  well  as  amply  con« 
firmed;  and  those  who  array  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  wUl  find 
arguments  difficult  to  answer,  and  oondusbns  as  difiieult  to  gainsay. 
The  author,  with  such  a  mastery  of  his  subject,  has  done  well  to  come 
forward  at  the  present  moment  and  lend  his  valuable  assistance  in  the 
settlement  of  a  question  in  which  all  grades  of  society  are  so  intimately 
oonoemed. 
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*'THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS."* 

In  these,  thedaysof'EMays  and  B6Tiew8,"«—wliieh,  withaHUieiriyM 
philosophy,  &lfle  philology,  and  fiilse  logic,  have  been  eagerly  adopted 
as  the  declaration  and  protest  of  thousands  against  the  grand  ample 
old  creed  of  the  Christian,— it  is  a  right  ple^aant  thing  to  meet  with 
a  book  like  this.  No  halfway  hallbg,  almost  persuaded  Chtietian,  is 
Madame  De  Gusparin.  She  is  utterly  contented  and  heart  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  Grace  as,  reading  her  Bible  with  no  aids  of  learning, 
no  help  sought  elsewhere  than  from  heaven,  she  finds  that  scheme  un- 
folded there.  On  the  broad  bosom  of  her  fiithers'  faith  she  is  quite 
content  to  float  onwards  to  eternity.  ^  I  leave  allegDries  to  sages," 
she  says,  ^'knotty  points  to  theokgians.  As  for  us,  very  little,  very 
simile  as  weare,  we  want  simple  words,  and  are  fain  to  receive  them 
just  as  our  Father  sent  them  to  as.  One  Book  alone  comes  from 
God ;  one  alone  can  reyeal  to  us  the  secrets  of  €rod.  It  has  its  si- 
lences and  its  mysteries ;  but  it  never  deceives.'' 

Te  traitor  Priests  of  Bugby  and  Oxford  I  that  wear  the  livery  of  the 
Master  that  ye  scorn,  eating  the  bread  of  His  household  and  spitting  on 
the  hand  that  feeds  ye:  Schoolmen  whose  learning  is  a  snare  to  the 
weak  and  foolish  only,  and  a  pitiful  deluaioa  to  yoturselves,  if  ye  put 
trust  in  it : — ^how  brightly,  ddightftilly  shews  this  book  of  a  woman's 
meditations  about  the  heaven  to  which  with  «  dear  and  steady  eye 
she  looks  forward,  beside  your  composite  performance,  whose  most 
presumptuous  aim  it  is  to  demonstrate  faith  to  be  an  absurdity,  and 
heaven  a  dream,  and  the  happily  rather  large  chiss  of  Ga^Msrins 
lunatiiDs  1  Hiis  woman  atleast  speaks  tons  unpcetentioudys  and  assbe 
speidcs  we  may  be  allowed  to  note,  ye  reverend  doetora  of  heresy  and 
marrowless  Masters  of  Arts,— HK>t  the  making  of  one  Tom  Payne  among 
je— thai  her  coijl^are  is  clean  and  dear  white  as  the  snow ;  while  yoor 
surplices — and  they  %oon*t  wash — are  all  bedabbled  and  dirty  with  the 
dishonoring  stains  of  treason  to  the  trust  committed  to  you,  and  which 
ye  swore  at  the  altar  of  Him  who  was  once  your  God  to  defend  ! 

Strange,  phenomenal  contrast  this ;  the  weak  undoubting  woman ; 
the  mairad  floundering  sordy  distraught  Oxonians.  She  taking  up 
and  lifting  hi^  the  grand  last  song  of  Emily  Bronte  :—- 

'<  Tain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  heaits;  unutterably  vain ; 
•  Warthless  as  withered  weed& 

Or  idlest  fiK>th  amid  the  boondMss  main — 

To  wiken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  80  fiut  by  Thine  infinity ; 

So  suieW  anchored  on 
The  stead&st  rock  of  immortality." 

•  The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horiions.  By  Madame  De  Gaspariii.  ile^i* 
ander  Strahaa  &  Co^  Edinburgh,    flamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  LondoDi   1861. 
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Tliej  periMxniag  to  a  new.air  what  is  after  all  a  very  old  «ad  song, 
ol  whidi  the  moiimfiil  harden  ' 


"The  Bible's  a  myth;  and  that  hoax  is  done ; 
We knaw  nothixigfor  oertain,  and  hope  we  have  none." 

A  dreary  bunness,  gentlemen,  this  no-&ith  of  yours,  reminding  us  of 
a  sentiment,  **mo8t  musical,  most  melancholy,"  we  once  heard  Emer- 
eoii  utter, — "  Man  is  like  a  sea-bird  that  alights  on  an  islet  of  the 
ocean,  and  looks  sadly  back  on  the  wilderness  of  waves  behind,  and 
sadly  forward  on  the  waste  of  waters  before."  It  is  not  so.  Man  is 
not  like  the  tempest-driven  sea-bird. 

"  Man's  like  the  heaven-bom  eagle 
That  visits  earth  only  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  die ; 
But  whose  delight  is  on  his  lonely  -wxag 
To  dimb  the  empyrean  heights ; 
Batting  the  sunny  cieling  of  the  world, 
Lnmortal  man  rushes  ri^t  onwards 
Up  to  heaven." 

And  yet,  after  all,  is  there  one  of  us  who,  educated  in  the  doc^nes 
of  Prot«stant  Christianity,  and  afterwards  east  into  the  world  to  fight 
Us  battles  and  mingle  with  those  whose  starting  point  towards  what 
they  thinli;  a  manly  character  is  disavowal  of  Bible  truths, — is  there 
o«e  of  OS  who  has  suffered  the  question  of  his  belief  among  com- 
panions gifted  and  dexterous,  found  himself  oonftponied  with  aigu- 
nrantB  which  he  feels  instinctively. are  fidse,  but  which  he  cannot 
logically  answer,  and  so  feeling  has  been  in  danger  of  repudiating 
the  beliefs  of  his  childhood  altogether,  unable  to  bear  the  taunt  that 
he  is  afraid  to  disavow  what  bis  reason  is  incompetent  to  prove  or 
defend,-— is  there  any  one  moving  in  what  are  called  ^  literary  cir- 
defi"  who,  trained  in  the  "  good  old*'  faith|  has  not  often  fpund  need, 
in  the  course  of  an  evening's  social  talk,  to  summon  all  his  ti)ftn)yp(gffft 
to  atand  up  £:>r  Christ  as  the  crucified  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  against 
some  flippant  rationalist  who  thinks  it  utterly  unfashionable  as  it  is 
utterly  flj»urd  to  entertain  any  fancies  "  of  that  sort,'' — is  there  one  of 
us  who,  studious  and  taking  heed  unto  the  great  ooncem,  has  not  found 
himaelf— in  the  conflict  of  metaphysical  opinionsi  compassed  about 
by  the  great  mysteries  of  being  and  tobi^*-bitterly  lamenting  t^iat  ever 
he  was  so  placed  by  circumstanceaas  to  have  been  stimulated  to  doubt 
what  the  best  in  life  and  best  in  death  of  his  kindred  and  friends— as 
they  lived  and  died  before  him — never  saw  cause  for  one  moment  to 
question  ?  Who  that  has  ever  come  through  any  mental  struggles  of 
this  kind,  but  has  envied  the  lot  of  those  who,  in  the  sheltered  nooks 
of  life,  have  never  been  reached  by  cutting  winds  firom  ofl"  the  icy 
■hoves  of  infidelity  f 

From  such  a  book  as  that  before  us  the  sceptic  may  learn  what  a 
glorious  dream— if  it  be  nothing  more — this  our  Christian  religion  is. 
Say  that  it  is  a  dream  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  opium  ecstacy 
in  which  oitf  Acuities  are  arrested  and  our  hands  are  staved  fix>m 
workings  we  build  houses,  and  ships,  and  write  books,  and  buy  and 
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sell  notwitlistanding  of  our  belief  in  revelation,  jnitt  as  doea  the  most 
illaminated  professor  of  rationalisin.  And  it  is  croel  to  be  ariced  to 
part  with  the  old  traditions  that  we  have  delighted  in  all  Hfe  long, 
while  w^have  nothing  given  as  to  supply  their  place.  Oh  rationalists, 
we  most  believe  somediing !  Yours  is  a  railway  avowedly  without 
aiiy  terminus.  We  certainly  have  hope  of  reaching  one  on  our  line, 
and  the  scenery  m  rouU  is  very  beautiful. 

Were  this  merely  a  volumei  of  sentimental  rhapsodies,  we  should 
not  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader.  We  recently 
heard  the  observation  made,  that  in  point  of  literaiy  value,  religious 
literature  was  the  lowest  of  all  the  kinds  of  it.  We  showed  cause 
otherwise,  of  course,  and  yet  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  the 
taunt  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  One  or  two  recent  works  with  heaven 
for  their  theme — ^perhaps  owing  their  inspiration  to  Madame  De 
Grasparin — are  inefiably  silly,  to  say  no  more,  but  have  found  large 
aeoeptance  with  what  is  called  the  religious  public  And  if  a  writer 
has,  or  can  affect  the  .proper  whine,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  write  a 
popular  and  profitable  religious  volume.  'Riere  is  our  good  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Hamming,  who  frequently,  we  have  no  doubt^  has  made 
more  bv  the  publication  of  one  weak,  pretty  well  written  book,  than 
probably  the  Twelve  Apostles  collectively  ever  possessed  during  all 
their  days.  Among- his  nuuiy  volumes,  however,  we  look  in  vain. for 
one  that  evidences  the  same  power  of  imagination,  the  same  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  the  soul,  as  does  this  beautiful  work  from  a  woman's 
pen«  Nor  do  we  disparage  the  Rev.  Doctor.  We  shall  be  asked  per- 
haps what  this  book  proves.  The  question  is  absurd.  ^  Prooft," 
says  Madame  de  Gasparin,  ^'  are  for  sceptics.**  We  receive  the  book 
as,  in  these  days  of  cold  and  heartless  scepticism,  an  unanswerable 
declaration  of  the  all-sufBdenoy  of  the  Bible  read  in  simpUeity,  to 
fill  the  heart  with  perfect  happiness  and  peace,  and  to  inspire  it  with 
the  noblest  impulses  that  can  sway  an  immortal  human  being. 

First  of  all  as  to  the  *'Near  Horizons.''  It  is  in  this  pleasant 
strain  that  in  her  prefhce  our  authoress  invites  us  forward.  *'  I  do  not 
possess  very  much.  If  you  have  kindness,  some  love  for  Good's  nature, 
the  dower  of  capacity  for  simple  pleasures,  come  let  us  take  our  way 
through  this  meadow,  by  the  side  of  that  stream;  we  two  together,  our 
fbrtune  is  made."  And  so  through  many  chapters  forming  the  first 
half  of  the  Tolume,  and  each  an  episode,  vre  are  pleasant^  led  on. 
At  the  very  outset  we  find  this  exquisite  description  of  nature  aa— 
let  the  reader  mark — ^it  is,  not  in  this  country  but  in  the  South : — 

"  Spite  of  storm  and  frost,  the  April  days-^beantifal  lengthening  dsySt 
pressing  back  with  both  hands  the  shaaes  of  morning  and  evemiig--* 
marofaed  on  youne,  trinmphant,  crowned  with  lilacs ;  while,  at  the  tooth  of 
their  fingers,  the  hedges,  the  apple-trees,  the  ground,  bnrst  into  Uosiobi. 
And  now  summer  was  at  hand ;  her  warm  breath  was  already  felt  on  the 
butter««np-covered  meadows ;  while,  from  the  neighboturina  mountainB»  from 
the  snowy  summit  of  the  Jura,  came  still  a  keen,  reviving  nreeae,  the  riigin 
kiss  of  the  departing  sprina. 

"  In  our  oountiT  each  flower  hi  snccession  has  its  own  absolnte  reig^ 
The  ran,  lodcing  through  the  windows  of  the  fantastical  dwellings  assigfMKi 
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H  hkm  m  aluuuuieft-^'tlie  Mm,  according  as  he  iohabits  the  sisn  of  the  Ram,' 
Che  Bull,  the  Twiaa,  or  the  Scorpion,  covers  oar  yallejs,  far  as  eye  can 
reach,^  with  white  crocuses,  then  yellow  primroses,  then  hyacinths,  then 
Ulac-tinted  cardamines,  then  golden  ranunculuses.  There  is  almost  always 
one  sheet  of  colour,  splendid  in  its  uniformity.  It  is  true  that  in  March, 
by  the  hedge  side,  balmy  riolets  and  fumitories ;  alone  the  brooks,  and  at* 
the  ibot  of  the  oak-trees,  rosy  white  anemones ;  do  what  they  can  to  blos- 
som in  tufts.  The  observant  eye  may,  indeed,  detect  them  m  their  nests, 
bat  they  do  not  afieet  the  general  aspect  of  the  valley,  which  always  pre- 
sents a  dazslin^  carpet  of  one  single  shade,  till  towards  the  end  of  June  it 
is  enamelled  with  every  hue,  radiant  with  every  kind  of  brightness,  each 
flower  opening,  displa^mg  itself,  scattering  fragrance  on  its  own  account. 

^  There  is,  mdeed,  m  May--at  the  venr  time  I  was  taking  this  particular 
walk — a  short  season  when  green  is  the  aominant  tone ;  a  hmlL  crude,  un- 
eompromising  green,  without  any  softening  touch  of  red  or  yeUow,  or  any 
delicate  silvery  light.  This  green  is  somewhat  oppressive,  1  might  almost 
say  sad. 

**  It  was  so  that  mommff.  The  grass  I  walked  on  had  such  a  gUuriag 
brightness ;  the  leaves  of  the  hedge,  whether  hawthorn  leaves,  sweetbriar^ 
wiuow,  or  alder,  were  all  so  varnished  and  brilliant,  you  can  hardly  look  at 
them.  On  the  mountain  side,  the  bright  verdure  of  the  beech  so  prevailed 
over  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pines,  spread  so  lustrously  and  positively  on 
every  side,  rose  so  boldly  up  to  the  pasture-land,  itsdf  so  decidedly  verdant 
too,  that,  apart  from  the  cupola  of  snow  upon  the  very  summit,  one  could 
see  nothing  out  this  intense  green,  which  seemed  to  repress  thought. 

**  And  yet  there  were  the  walnut-trees,  the  great  walnut-trees,  which  were 
not  geeen.  They,  at  least,  protested ;  opening  out,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
smooth,  whitish  hranches,  hunches  of  purple  and  aromatic  leaves. 

"  Then  thene  was  the  brook,  whose  perfectly  pure  waters  ran  over  a  now 
smooth,  now  stony  bed,  sometimes  encountering  a  little  moss-covered  block, 
round  which  they  broke,  singing  those  eternal  songs  that  ears  like  mine 
could  listen  to  by  night  and  oay. 

"  Then,  again,  there  were  the  bees ;  ^onng  bees  of  a  lighter  brown,  a 
more  dellcatjB  velvet ;  inexperienced,  lost  in  some  flower-chahce,  intoxicated, 
and  overtake,  fiur  from  the  hive,  by  the  dew  and  the  evening  chill/' 

There  is  a  charming  aketch  of  an  old  peasant,  Ueette,  who  lived  in 
a  dream  of  the  old  time,  and  to  whose  mind,  while  she  watched  the 
oowB  she  tended,  thoughts  of  Jacob's  flocks  and  Leah,  and  the  wondrous 
ladder,  were  present  often,  and  whom  no  divine  manifestation  of  the 
Bupematoral  would  have  astounded ;  so  habitually  *^  she  moved  and 
lived,  calm  and  thoughtful  in  the  realms  of  faith.*'  The  reader  must 
seek  cot  Lisette  for  himself  however.  Here  is  a  passage  very  char- 
acteristic of  Madame ;  clever,  forcible : — 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  treat  yon  to  theology ;  not  that 
I  despise  it,  but  I  should  be  awlmrd  at  it, — Lisette,  too.  For  my  part  I 
hold  m  reverence  all  who  lead  a  life  of  thought,  thedogiaos  as  well  as  others; 
To  eat,  drink,  sleep,  dress  well,  and  to-morrow  die,  has  never  prepossessed 
my  fitticy  muchr  oor  lisette's  either.  To  ^o  through  life  like  a  gnat  burly 
drone,  unocking  up  against  flowers,  burymg  his  proboscis  in  their  cups, 
without  looking  or  wondering  at  anything,  without  even  inhaling  the  per- 
fume of  the  blossoms  he  pierces,  then  when  evening  comes  to  die  congealed 
beneath  the  leaves,  or  to  be  killed  in  a  matter-of-uet  way  by  a  bee  who  has 
done  with  him, — whatever  may  be  said  for  it,  neither  Lisette  nor  I  find  any 
sense  or  any  poetry  in  a  course  tike  this.    But  dreamers — I  do  not  mean  by 
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thia  empty  dreamers ;  I  mean  the  dealers  with  ideas,  ^hose  who  fo  digpitf 
into  some  rich  veiD,  deep  down  in  the  m(ne,  or  soar  on  daring  wing  beyoid 
the  skies, — ^these,  however  poor  their  condition  or  their  outward  man,  we-r- 
Lasette  who  knows  none  of  them,  and  I  who  know  but  few — hold  these  to 
be  true  sages,  great  poets.  In  fact,  it  ia  just  they  who  take  the  world  in 
tow.  Not  easy-going  people,  elastic,  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with  all 
else,  because  seeing  little  beyond  their  particular  peck  of  oats ;  bi^t  souls 
with  vigorous  grieOs  and  mighty  joys,  men  of  the  .day-time,  who  want  light 
everywhere,  who  prefer  suffenng  to  a  truth-haunted  sleep,  who  feel  them- 
selves travellers,  pilgrims,  wrestlers,  always  under  arms,  .on  the  march,  in 
the  battle ;  often  bruised,  harassed,  losing  courage,  but  sometimes  visited 
bv  such  fulness  of  jov,  believing  so  boldly  what  they  do  believe,  reigning  so 
absolutely  in  the  reaun  of  soul,  sowing  so  richly  the  soil  they  tread,  con- 
quering so  triumphantly  the  adverse  circumstances  barking  at  their  heels, 
that  as  we  see  them  pass  we  feel  that  they  are  indeed  the  masters,  the  livmg 
men,  and  all  others  slaves,  dead  1" 

We  extract  next  a  little  bit  that  reminds  as  very  moch  of  Mr  Hoot, 
who  paints,  as  no  one  else  in  England  can,  those  lovely  pictures  of 
birds'  nests,  with  the  birds  sitting  bye  sometimes  watching  the  eggs 
that  ''gleam"  within. 

"  Below  me,  beside  me  the  brook,  on  a  wild  pear-tree,  and  perched  on  its 
highest  branch,  looking  steadily  at  the  sun  which  was  setting  in  his  purple, 
or  rather  in  that  blended  glory  of  scarlet  and  orange  whidi  overflowed  the 
West,  sat  a  redbreast,  with  throat  distended  and  quivering  wings.  The 
sound  of  my  steps  had  not  disturbed  him.  He  was  revelling  in  all  this 
magnificence ;  he  was  chanting  his  evening  chant ;  a  chant  of  ad<»«tioD, 
love,  and  hope  ;  a  trusting  happy  song,  a  humble  ditty,  sparkling  all  over 
with  little  cnes  of  Joy — a  ^lonous  hymn ;  it  was  one  and  all  of  these.  The 
flood  of  light  inundated  him ;  he  was  lost  in  it  quite ;  he  sang  as  long  as 
the  radiance  of  the  horizon  lasted ;  then,  when  the  sun  had  left  our  hemis- 
phere, when  the  pomp  of  his  setting  ravs  was  over,  the  redbreast,  flapping 
his  little  wings,  went  to  shelter  under  the  nearest  bush." 

Broader  and  grander  is  Wordsworth's  picture  of  the  Blackbird 
ainging— 

"In  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love." 

But  this  we  have  quoted  is  aweetly  painted. 

The  different  chapters  of  the  Near  HarixonB  form  each  an  episode 
complete  in  itself.  £ach  is  a  sketch  more  or  less  perfect,  with  a 
central  character  placed  by  the  authoress  in  strong  light  or  jshadow, 
and  illustrating,  generally,  some  phase  of  the  Christian  Ufe.  The 
most  powerful  and  complete  .of  these  sketc^ies  }b  that  of  The  Sculptor^ 
which  is  painfully  like  fact.  But  all  of  them  are  admirable  in  their 
truth  to  nature  and  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  trea.tment  ;and  colouring 
pf  the  subjects. 

We  pass,  however,  to  the  second  portion  of  the  book,  by  fitf  the 
most  ideal  part  of  it,  and  the  most  fascinating  because  of  the  boidnefls, 
yet  the  perfect  reverence,  of  its  speculations.  In  the  chapters,  then, 
entitled  The  Heavenly  Horizom^  Madame  de  Gasparin  addresses  her- 
self specially  to  those  who  are  sufPeriDg  from  loss  of  friends.  But 
she  does  so  in  no  morbid  spirit  or  with  the  design  of  ministering  to 
Qoreasonable  grief.    Quite  otherwise.     How  true  this  is: — 
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"  A  poor  heart  in  iu  ^ef  resembles  a  woooded  man  stretched  along  the 
road,  a  prey  to  the  charity  of  all  passers.  All  wish  him  well ;  all  do  him 
ill.  This  turns  him  over,  that  raises  him  up ;  he  moans,  it  matters  not ;  we 
know  better  than  he  what  he  wants.  Into  an  afflicted  soul  the  crowd  thinks 
It  has  a  right  to  enter ;  it  is  like  a  conquered  city.  The  new  comers  over- 
turn ererything ;  carry  off,  bring  in,  derange,  arrange  ; — ^protestations  are 
of  no  avail ;  brides,  they  are  so  feeble  (mere  sighs  of  pain),  that  they  are 

scarcely  heard It  is  a  grievous  spectacle,  these  barbarous  mva- 

sions, — ^well-intended,  most  of  them ;  but  very  unseasonable,  and  very  afflic- 
tive. 

^  Each  one  is  for  shaping  anew  this  poor  soul,  and  casting  it  in  its  own 
mould.  Light-hearted  people  speak  of  Time,  and  how  it  sweeps  and  effaces, 
with  the  folds  of  its  robe,  every  mournful  image.  Kinder  spirits  speak  of 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  ana  pronounce  him  happy.  Peace-loving  men, 
whom  long  regrets  fatigue,  remark  that  be  was  well  nursed,  has  been  deco- 
rously mourned,  that  every  propriety  has  been  observed,  and  that  now  the 
living  muat  be  thought  of.  rrosaic,  narrow-minded  men,  finding  this  soul 
prostrate  on  the  eaitii,  would  rivet  it  there  for  ever ;  would  tear  off  its  wings 
for  fear  it  should  escape  from  them.  After  having  lost  what  he  loved,  the 
•ufRBrer—last  mt8ery--loses  himself.  He  loses  his  liberty,  his  individuality ; 
he  no  longer  knows  himself. 

*'  Of  all  distressful  consolations,  the  worst  are  those  which,  coming  truly 
from  man»  pretend  to  be  derived  from  heaven. 

"  The  heart  is  open  to  receive  these  pious  counsels ;  the  sob  is  stifled, 
grief  itself  is  silent ;  they  speak,  and  they  leave  you  more  distracted,  not 
less  miserable. 

«  Por  joa  had  counted  on  God,  on  Hia  sympathy,  on  His  help ;  on  some 
miracle  of  love  He  might  still  hold  in  reserve ;  and  is  it  not  the  love  of  God 
that  alone  sheds  a  light  on  the  masteries  of  this  world  ?  And  behold  I  they 
bring  you  a  god  of  petty  jealousies,  or  a  god  who  demands  joy  of  a  heart 
transpierced,  or  a  calcniating  god,  who  enjoins  you  to  love  none  but  him, 
because  he  slone  dies  not! 

**  Oh,  how  o^en  have  I  heard^-dinned  into  the  ears  of  some  poor  dejected 
creature,  whose  head  is  buried  in  his  hands,  who  is  incapable  of  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  their  falsehood — such  words  as  these:  *The  Eternal 
commands  that  we  love  Him  only ;  He  must  reign  alone ',  He  breaks  all 
idols.' 

**  The  poor  soul  wpnld  answer  that  his  father,  that  his  child,  was  not  an 
idol ;  that  hia  love  ascended  in  grateful  prayers  to  Him  who  gave  them ; 
but  he  cannot  speak." 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  will  be  able  to  read  unmoved,  the 
chapter  entitled, ''  To  whom  I  speak,"  for  the  experieuces  of  sorrow  are 
DniyeraaL  Gomes  to  us  the  memory  even  now,  afler  the  Lftpse  of  many 
▼arioua  years,  as  the  eye  rests  on  the  well-worn  memorial  ring,  with 
its  preetotis  little  relic  taken  with  tears  and  kisses  from  the  brow  of 
the  dead,  of  a  summer  Sabbathday,  and  a  terrible  silence  weighing 
on  heart  and  brain,  so  that  the  blood  stood  still ;  and  of  a  slender  form 
arrayed  in  the  white  livery  of  the  grave,  and  of  a  face  serene  and 
pare,  and  wan,  fixed  in  sweet  solemnity,  curtained  by  great  masses  of 
golden  hai]>^ 

The  light  upon  tiie  golden  hair, 
But  not  within  the  eyes — 

and  of  a  mad  scene  of  embraces  lavished  on  the  fair  dear  form,  and 
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prajers  in  wUd  ezdtacj  of  woe,  poured  above  that  nevcr-to-be-fi>rgotten 
One,  of  whom  a  little  heap  of  dust  is  all  remaining  now  I  It  is  ever 
thus.  We  ding  to  the  casket  whence  the  jewel  has  been  taken,  and 
shudder  at  resigning  it,  the  cold  unfeeling  corse,  to  darkness,  and  the 
worm.  With  what  care  we  would  see  it  Iwme  to  its  Uist  resting  place ; 
and  with  what  care  we  would  set  the  coffin  down ;  and  oh  I  with 
what  bitterness  we  let  go  the  cord  we  held, — ^the  verj  last  link  be- 
tween us  and  the  dead. 

"  Who  but  beUeves  that  that  he  byeth  cannot  die  ? 

There  is  no  mote  of  dust  in  thine  ejebeam, 

To  hint  of  death,  or  darkness,  or  decay ; 

No;  immortalil^  sits  mirrored  there. 

Like  a  fiur  face  long  looking  on  itself; 

But  thou  shalt  lie  in  death's  angelic  garb 

As  in  a  dieam  of  dress,  my  beantifull 

The  worm  shall  trail  across  these  unsunned  sweets, 

And  feast  him  on  the  heart  men  pined  to  death  for.** 

Most  horrible  and  most  true ;  ibr  that  lean  fellow  is  a  suitor  that 
bides  no  rival  to  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  young  and  fair ;  the  ruthless 
breaker  of  the  plighted  vow,  the  stem  contemner  of  the  parent's  will, 
the  remorseless  wooer,  that  aye  woos  the  loveliest,  and  aye  woos  to 
win !    The  good  and  the  lovely  go  hence,  for  surely  they  die  first 

With  what  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling  Madame  De  Grasparin 
ministers  consolation  and  hope  to  the  mourners,  the  following  ex- 
tract may  serve  to  show  :<— 

«  There  are  secret  communications  with  a  departed  loved  one  which  the 
most  compassionate  listener  would  profane.  At  these  times  we  are  prodigal 
of  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  we  should  have  withheld,  perhaps,  in 
Ufe.  There  is  pardon  asked,  there  are  passionate  avowals,  utterances  so 
thrilling  and  so  sweet,  that  even  the  voice  of  a  friend  echoing  them  would 
jar  upon  us* 

**  Oblivion  I  Oh,  you  deceive  yourself  I  Not  oblivion,  but  a  sanctuary, 
a  holy  of  holies,  over  which  the  wings  are  folded. 

*'£ven  the  light-hearted  man  remembers.  A  voice  ascends  from  the 
past,  low  and  soft ;  a  word  confided,  the  pressure  of  a  hand  in  pain,  soine 
fiudden  recollection  Inds  the  tears  to  fiow.  His  heart  beats,  he  embraces  in 
imagination  the  cherished  image ;  she  is  his,  she  is  not  dead;  the  affectiooi 
of  l£e  past  still  survive.    It  b  good  for  him  that  he  suffers  thus.  -.•••* 

"  We  who  feel  ourselves  weak,  and  are  humiliated  at  our  own  levitv ;  we 
who  would  prefer  a  thousand  times  to  be  faithful  and  broken-hearted  than 
to  be  frivolous  and  happy,  we  will  not  despair.  The  key  of  our  treasures 
may  be  lost  for  an  instant,  it  will  be  recovered.  He  who  keeps  our  lofed 
ones  wiU  restore  them  to  us ;  not  one  will  be  missing.  Our  heart  on  seeing 
them  will  resume  all  its  pristine  love. 

"  It  is  but  the  silence  of  the  dead  which  makes  us  faithless  to  their 
memory.  The  mind  is  weary  with  its  flight  through  unknown  re^ons,  with 
following  what  can  be  never  reached.  It  flies  as  a  bird  in  the  night  over  a 
land  that  has  been  inundated  and  become  one  watery  waste. 

**  Why  is  it  that  jou  see  so  distinctly  this  traveller  who  has  quitted  yon, 
this  son  who  sails  m  the  Indian  ocean,  this  husband  trafllcking  in  the  Far 
West  ?  Why  do  they  still  seem  near  to  you,  their  parting  counsels  still 
heard,  and  preparations  made  for  a  return,  which  vet  is  very  distant?  1^ 
is  because  you  know  where  they  are.    You  can  follow  the  track  of  their 
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Tesaelf  or  the  course  of  their  caravan ;  you  can  put  your  fioser  on  the  map 
and  oaj,  They  are  there  1  You  trace  them  home,  and  forthwith  you  can 
make  arrangenienta,  even  to  the  tainutest  detaili  for  a  return  so  distinctly 
imanaed, 

**  Let  ua  do  the  same  for  our  dead ;  for  indeed  there  is  the  same  certainty 
of  their  return,  and  the  same  vivid  recognition  of  their  existence. 

**  But  those  celestial  regions,  you  say,  are  so  vast,  so  vague  1  Speak  to  ut 
*  of  shores  we  know,  and  which  they  knew  I  And  yet,  if  you  speak  of  them, 
our  hearts  break,  for  our  friends  never  will  return.  There  is  no  hope. 
There  is  only  a  dream. 

'*  For  me,  I  know  no  reality  more  true  than  this  dream. 

*'  Dream  I  God  prepares  n>r  you  something  &r  different.  If  He  has  not 
permitted  between  you  and  the  dead  that  exchange  of  thoughts  for  which 
you  sigh,  it  is  because,  if  he  had,  death  would  not  have  been  death.  And 
then,  we  should  have  made  idols  of  our  loved  ones. 

'*  I  know  a  courier,  swift  and  sure,  who  will  carry  us  to  the  absent — 
Faith.    He  knows  the  road;  have  no  fear,  he  will  not  stumble  or  4^y. 

'*  For  as,  in  our  sorrow,  there  are  promises,  and  glad  intelligence  of  our 
dead.  God  has  not  shut  them  up  in  dark  prison-houses.  We  can  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  hind  they  inhabit.  No  mirage,  the  country  exists.  No  poet's 
rapture,  the  simplest  see  the  clearest. 

*'  Gazing  on  that  land,  our  affections  will  take  new  life,  and  the  bitterness 
of  despair  will  vanish ;  our  thoughts  return  to  earth,  we  shall  bring  back  an 
imperishable  joy  in  our  hearts ;  we  shall  be  faithful  to  the  dead  without  a 
murmur  of  revolt  against  God,  we  shall  be  grateful  without  egotism,  sub- 
missive, not  oblivious.** 

There  is  an  eminently  practical  chapter  entitled,  "  The  authority 
on  which  I  rest,"  fall  of  very  noble  reasoning  on  behalf  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  against  its  Bometimes  alleged  materialism ;  full  of  fine 
pleading,  too,  on  behalf  of  humanity,  as,  until  Death  has  transformed 
it,  still  imperfect,  even  to  the  hist,  snbject  to  doubts  and  fears.  Paul 
took  good  care  of  his  life  for  his  work's  sake,  manly,  fearless,  as  he 
was ; — a  fiir  greater  than  Paul,  man  also,  we  find  in  his  great  agony 
praying,  that  if  possible  he  may  be  spared  the  cup  of  woe.  *'  Ye  should 
fear  nothing,  oh  Christian," — this  is  '^the  stoical  exactingness  of  man, 
the  coarse  cruelty  of  his  life,  he  looks  only  for  the  ideal  in  his  fellow 
man ;  no  flesh,  no  fibre,  only  an  iron  bar,  straight,  unbending,  which 
pierces  or  breaks.  God  will  have  a  man  man  dbwe  all;  and  he  who 
ii  to  conquer  death  will  faint  for  a  moment  at  its  dread  approach." 

In  the  remaining  chapters  the  idea  is  insisted  on  with  a  lofty  and 
often  scornful  eloquence  that  in  Heaven  the  identity  of  the  individual 
18  completely  preserved*  We  have  but  little  space  remaining,  and  yet 
most  find  room  for  an  extract  which  embodies  the  views  of  the  authoress 
<Ni  thiB  solgect : — 

"  The  world  to  come  peopled  b^  a  race  without  a  past ;  a  future  exbtence 
entirely  built  upon  an  anterior  existence,  with  its  very  conditions  only  con- 
sequences of  the  acts,  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  that  said  anterior  exist- 
ence, and  yet  all  memory  of  it  done  away, — why,  I  say  it  b  a  mere  chaos  I 
Cut  the  ropes  which  hold  a  balloon  fast  to  the  ground,  send  it  rolling 
through  space,  without  ballast  or  compass,  and  you  have  an  image  of 
your  world  to  come :  more  fittins  home  for  the  insane  than  the  redeemed. 

'*  Again,  what  a  singular  hypotnesis;  how  little  worthy  of  God  this  which 
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degrades  man  by  way  of  elevating  him.  Here  below,  he  had  a  complete 
individuality,  possessing  the  past  by  memory ;  the  future  by  hope ;  he  ex" 
changes  time  for  eternity,  and  straightway  his  mind  grows  narrower,  his 
sight  shorter ;  the  perspective  of  the  past  closes  behind  him.  Truly,  he  was 
richer  on  earth,  he  was  greater,  he  was  at  least  conversant  with  his  own 
life,  and  could  measure  the  amplitude  of  ages  past. 

"  If  you  would  mutilate  our  moral  being  to  make  God^s  work  of  judgment 
easier,  know  that  God  refuses  such  facilties ;  that  He  will  have  to  do  with 
man  in  his  entirety.  It  is  with  his  personal  identity  and  his  memory  that 
man  will  have  to  appear  before  God.  In  the  heavenly  country,  a  man  will 
assuredly  encounter  men  whom  he  has  known ;  known  by  hearsay,  known 
by  sight,  and  nations  of  men,  whose  history  he  has  read.* 

And  then  with  true  womanly  feeling  she  pats  this  case : — 

*'  Picture  to  yourself  Abraham,  that  marked,  that  impressive  personality, 
without  Sarah,  without  that  other  personality  so  closely  linked  with  his. 
Take  a  further  step,  imagine  Jacob  indifferent  to  Rachel.  He  meets  her, 
his  gentle  love,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  meets  her  in  that  Paradise. 
No  more  loving  names,  n6  more  pathetic  memories,  no  more  tenderness. 
He  meets  her,  and  with  unkindled  eye,  unmoved  mind,  glides  by  her.  Any 
other  soul  taken  at  hap-hazard  would  inspire  him  with  equal  interest.  For 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin  he  feels  nothing  more  than  for  any 
other  inhabitant  of  heaven.  Alas  I  she  whom,  weeping,  he  buried  by  the 
way  of  Ephrath ;  she  has  remained  in  that  grave,    ^oth  are  dead. 

*'  The  oeings  whom  in  the  heavenly  regions  you  still  call  Rachel  and 
Jacob,  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  hearts  which  bum  here  below 
with  a  love  at  once  so  human  and  so  divine.  I  know  them  no  longer.  Not 
a  single  feature  remains  of  those  characters  traced  by  the  inspired  pen. 
They  are  for  ever  lost  to  each  other,  lost  to  us. 

'*  For,  in  order  to  love  no  longer,  mark  it  well,  yon  must  no  longer  re- 
member. Love  is  no  less  intimately  connected  with  memory,  than  memoiy 
with  identity.  No  memory  without  love,  no  identity  without  memory,  no 
human  bong  without  identity.  Prevent  a  man  from  loving  on  the  <^er 
side  the  erave,  the  soul  that  he  loved  on  this ;  you  can  only  do  so  by  de^ 
Btroying  his  past,  and  in  destroying  his  past,  you  destroy  the  individual. 

"  The  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  better  understood  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  when  he  maintained  intact  the  immortality  of  love.  £yen  in 
hell  itself  he  jealously  maintained  it.  With  equal  flight,  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  sam^  wild  wind,  sighing  out  one  same  sad  comi)laint,  pressed,  shad* 
dering,  one  against  the  otner,  the  two  shades  once  united  by  a  gnlty  love, 
remained  ftuthful  still.  And  shall  not  chaste  afiectloas  last?  while aasaocti* 
fied  ties  thus  defy  death,  shall  the  holy  ones,  into  which  Qod  himself 
breathed  immortal  life,  shall  these  be  destroyed  r" 

Passing  on  from  high  to  yet  higher  aod  ever  higher  fields  <rf8peca*' 
latioDt  the  eye  of  this  gifted  woman  never  seesks  to  daakt  nor  her 
yoicQ  to  fail,  until  at  the  last,  contemplating  the  New  Heayens  mid  the 
New  Earth,  numbering  the  joys  of  the  unseen  like  one  already  free 
of  the  realms  of  Beatitude,  she  exclaims  in  her  triumphant  overbless- 
edness : — 

"The  lidii  will  not  fade,  tiie  heart  willnot^ ;  He  will  not  hide  his  ftiW. 
Nothing wQl  pale,  BOth^g willow  cold;  nodefedaoftwfUbepoesibls;  the 
foil  cup  will  never  break;  oar  kps  never  turn  away.  Bteraal  yoatl^  «ta> 
naY  emoymeat ;  tiie  essence  of  this  eternity — Love  f 

«  We  will  go  no  further.    I  bow  me  down..  Suoh  brightness  makes  mj 
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c^ds  dtoop.    Prayer  alone,  thanksgiyine,  the  sight  of  an  humbled  spirit, 
interoflMion  for  those  who  weep, — ^these  fiU  my  heart  and  rise  firom  it  with- 
out words. 
*'  Let  us  pause.    It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.    This  b  the  gate  of  heaven." 

Ahi  80  we  close  this  volume,  full  as  it  is  of  soul-ennobling,  soul-con- 
soling thoughts,  with  the  feeling  that  though  our  extracts  have  been 
numerousy  we  have  given  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  value  after  all. 
One  word  more  for  ourselves,  and  we  are  done.  There  was  for  us 
but  one  way  in  which  to  write  of  this  book.  It  is  not  a  theological 
treatise,  nor  a  pi*ecise  formalistic  disquisition.  The  bases  of  specula- 
tion once  accepted,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  wafted  on  the 
strong  wing  of  faith  with  the  authoress,  through  the  unseen  regions. 
There  are  some  who  dispute  her  bases  utterly,  who  will  laugh  at  as- 
sumptions that  are  not  proved,  and  mock  at  a  credence  that  is  to  them 
ridiculous.  Madame  De  Gasparin  has  not  written  for  them,  and  to 
them  we  make  no  apology  for  her,  or  for  ourselves.  She  has  only  tried 
to  manifest  how  much  of  heart-happiness  can  result  from  this  dream  of 
Christianity.  We  have  accepted  her  book  as  the  records  of  such  a 
dream,  not  as  a  tt^atise  but  as  a  poem — ^a  great  poem  that,  with  its 
sweet  fine  fancies,  seeks  its  murmuring  way  into  the  cells  and  void^ 
of  our  hearts,  filling  them  with  the  peace  of  Fiuth  and  Hope,  and  Love, 
And  gentle  metnories : — 

"  We  need  such  music  while  we  linger  here ; 
To  make  the  soul  with  pleasant  fancies  rife. 
And  oheer  the  stranger  from  another  sphere." 


GOSSIP  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 
(Thb  NnrBTY-THiBD.) 

Trb  first  Monday  in  May  mhers  in  the  **  Jw^k-on-the-Oreen"  of  May- 
hit.  It  is  a  parti-oolour  exhibition ;  and  of  Imte  years  there  hwi  been 
plenty  of  verdure  on  the  walla  of  the  rooms  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
*'  sweispi*  are  the  bemired  gentlelnen  who  kartg  the  artists,  and  "  sky" 
gr^eae  hearts  ambitious  to  take  the  garland  fiY>m  the  maypole  of  fame. 

We  remember  a  gentlemen  who,  after  breaking  his  neck  in  enthusi- 
astie  eflbrts  to  see  the  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester,  knowingly  in- 
vaMded  hhnself  in  a  Bath  ehair.  Would  his  fertile  brain  had  guided 
our  steps  through  the  Exhibition  of  which  we  write !  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  so  vulgar  as  run  down  the  abused  Uiough  accepted  crinoline ;  but 
really  the  enormity  of  the  fashion  all  but  prohibits  one  from  making 
his  way  through  places  frequented  by  fashion.  Honestly,  we  piloted 
aad  maneeuvred,  and  practiced  all  the  methods  of  locomotion  known  to 
ns,  net  eaoepting  the  **  closing  step,"  but  we  were  unsoceessful  in  get- 
ting on,  without  sundry  eollisions — not  with  dames,  but  with  balloons, 
and  tramming  on  tvains  whioh  oaused  disagreeable  explosions.  M&le 
patienoe  is  on  its  trial.    For  we  were  betimes  hidden  from  view  alto- 
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gether,  though  more  unfortunately  it  was  generally  the  piotarea  wbieb 
so  suffered.  Why  should  not  the  first  month  of  this  Exhibitkm  be 
set  apart  for  the  artists,  critics,  and  gentlemen  of  taste ;  and  then  maks 
it  a  lounge  for  ladies  out  of  occupation  ?  The  incongruity  of  the  afbir 
as  at  present  is  enormous.  The  opinions  delivered  by  learned  ladies 
before  the  pictures  are  really  not  necessary  to  the  world.  Would  the 
associations  for  the  employment  of  women  did  their  duty  I 

Scottish  Art  is  but  poorly  represented  this  year.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  meritorious  works — dbplaying  minute  elaboration, 
cultivated  taste,  and  artistical  dexterity.  In  fact,  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud  that  this  age  is  not  far  behind  any  in  the  Scitnce  of  Painting. 
But  where  is  the  disembodied  spirit  ?  The  soul  of  art  7  Alas  [  in 
purgatory !  There  is  now-a-days  no  attempt  to  ^  touch  the  heart  bj 
gentle  strokes  bf  art.''    Painters  do  not  now 

"  The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey  ;'* 

but  grovel  on  earth.  They  please  the  eye,  and  attract  the  senses^  their 
highest  effort  being  to  awake  emotions.  They  now  toil  for  gain,  and 
the  divine  art  is  made  a  merchandize  of.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of 
old,  and  the  &ult  is  with  the  age.  The  mannerisms  visible  all  around 
the  walls  this  year  are  very  melancholy  signs  of  decadence.  There 
are  no  discoveries  eiUier — nothing  new  that  is  true,  &c.  What  I  feel 
inclined  to  call  the  lilac  school  is  in  great  force.  Slate  and  chocolate 
colours,  with  invisible,  or  raUier  super-visible  greens;  creatures  in 
changeable  gild  dresses  or  black  coats  maundermg  through  pea  green 
glades,  or  on  oaulifloww-coloured  swards,  with  lightening-like  and 
l^fuminous  lights,  and  flowers  that  never  grew  and  lilies  that  look  as 
if  they  were  spun,  with  birds  that  never  flew,  and  butterflies  that  the 
British  Museum  knows  not:  all  the  absurdities  whioh  a  diMSsed 
imagination  and  a  chronmtrope  might  invent,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
popular  collection  of  paintings,  and  this  year's  Exhibition  is  no  ex- 
ception.   Medisevalism,  too,  is  viciously  exuberant. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Sx- 
hibidon — of  whioh  the  reader  will  be  at  once  convinced,  if  he  carefully 
peruses  the  London  Press  notices.  We  can,  however,  imagine  a  distb> 
guished  fordgner  asking,  Who  is  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon  f  Artbts  nte  allowed 
to  exhibit  no* more  than  eight  works;  and  the  Scottish  Limner  to  the 
Queen  sends  seven  specimens  of  his  skill ;  (9.)  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  c^ 
Jordan  Hill ;  (33.)  Edwin  Field,  Esq. ;  (104.)  Mrs  George  Baird,  of 
Striches;  (202.)  Jas.  D.  Forbes,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  Principal  of  the  United 
Colleges  of  St  Andrews ;  (222.)  W.  Alex.  Wood,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh;  (243.)  The  Hon.  G.  F. 
Boyle;  and  (297.)  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Freemantle^  Bart  Tbeie 
are  all  more  or  less  excellent,  despite  a  certain  paa$  visible  in  one  or 
two — a  stiffness  that  **  hedges  in"  dignity,  we  suppose.  Of  one  or  two 
we  can  speak  as  being  life  likenesses.  We  doubt^  if  they  will  poaaeM 
any  intrinsic  value  in  fifty  years'  time.  After  all,  portraits— given  by 
master  hands — have  their  chief  value  in  the  costume  of  tibe  perwns  d^ 
lineated,  or  the  rank  they  hold.    There  is  a  very  large  number  of  f^ 
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traits  OD  the  walls — and  of  course  much  of  the  trashy  style,  which  is 
best  compared  to  enlarged  photographs  daubed  into  paintings ;  though 
many  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  position  they  aspire  to — a  place  in 
the  homes  of  the  subjects. 

D.  Macnee  has  four  specimens  :  (20.)  Jas.  and  LilHe,  children  of  R. 
Dalglish,  Esq.,  Member  for  GUsgow;  (174.)  Jas.  Reid,  Esq.,  of  Calder 
Bank — a  good  but  solemn  portrait ;  (406-7.)  W.  A.  Mathews,  Esq., 
and  La  Debutante.  J.  B.  Philip  lias  a  posthumous  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  J.  A.  Houston  has  a  nameless  portrait,  and  a 
pretty  painting  called  the  Skylark,  illustrating  Hogg's  line, 

"  Musical  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away." 

David  Roberts  has  a  fine  picture,  (108.)  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  Baalbec.  A  special  indictment  has  been  made  out  by  the 
Athencnan  against  this  picture,  on  account  of  the  arid  nature  of  the 
ground,  whereas,  says  the  critic,  the  plains  there  are  of  the  most  fertile 
nature ;  be  deplores  a  want  of  truth,  though  he  says  but  little  of  the 
nagnifio^ce  of  the  picture ;  though  Lamartine  speaks  of  the  stones 
scattered  about  which  had  fallen  from  the  buildings ;  and  only  talks 
of  fertility  in  this  way :  "  quelque  noyers  et  d'autres  arbres  ont  germe 
entre  ces  blocs,  les  couvrent  de  leurs  rameaux  et  les  embrassent  de 
leurs  larges  racines."     He  begins  verses  on  Baalbec  : — 

"  Mysterieux  desetis,  dont  les  larges  collines 
Sent  les  08  des  cites  dont  le  nom  a  peri." 

We  fear  the  desire  to  be  over  critical  makes  the  Atlienceum  respon- 
sible for  sad  aberrations.  The  picture  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  the  artist,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime  in  a  region  where 
but  few  years  ago  we  could  have  hoped  for  no  new  sensation ;  as  Lam- 
artine says,  *'  We  resign  ourselves  to  look  and  admire,  without  under- 
standing anything  save  the  colossal  puissance  of  man's  genius,  and  the 
power  of  the  rebgious  idea  which  was  able  to  move  such  masses  and 
aooomplish  so  many  chefs  d^mivreJ^  Here  the  adored  sun  looks  yet 
down  on  hia  own  altar,  and  makes  his  priests  minister  in  his  roofless 
temple—shadows  of  giant  yet  oracle  pillars  born  of  genius  in  ages  to 
which  the  present  is  a  mockery.  Another  painting  by  this  artist  (158.) 
is  a  F^te-day  at  St  Peter's,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  that  cathedral. 
The  Pope  is  being  carried  down  the  aisle,  and  the  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence is  well  represented — here  a  fat  friar,  there  a  prostrate  French 
officer,  a  smiling  damsel,  or  a  foreign  duenna.  The  feature  is  tlie 
boilding  itself,  which  is  grandly  given.  We  owe  much  to  an  artist  so 
futhful,  and  wielding  such  a  masterly  pencil.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
this  veteran  artist  by  J.  J.  Napier  very  skilfully  painted.  J.  N. 
Paton  sends  (10.)  Dawn — ^Luther  at  Erfurt.  The  power  exhibited  in 
the  oountenanoe  of  the  "  Solitary  Monk,"  as  he  felt  as  if  born  anew ; 
**  it  was  if  I  had  found  the  door  of  Paradise  thrown  wide  open ;" — is 
most  telling.  J.  Sant  has  four  portraits,  painted  in  the  life-like  style 
that  he  is  ao.  well-known  for,  and  free  from  mannerism  ;  also,  (121.) 
The  Whisper.    A  portrait  of  Ckneral  Lord  Clyde  (131)>  painted  for 
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Earl  Canning,  by  F.  Grant,  ia  a  well  executed  unpretending  work, 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  veteran  to  whom  so  much  honour  is 
due. 

There  are  630  paintings  in  oil,  and  a  rapid  glance  at  one  or  two 
iu  the  order  of  their  numbering  seems  to  us  the  onlj  way  of  giving  a 
faint  idea  of  the  ensemble. 

In  the  East  Boom  (7.)  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  by  E.  Armitage,  is  worth 
a  moment's  attention.  It  seems  to  be  a  modem  portrait,  and  the  exe- 
cution is  more  to  be  admired  than  the  tawny,  glaring  beauty  of  the 
merciful  maid. 

(12.)  La  Marchande  ^  la  Mode,  by  E.  Delforre,  is  a  clever  and 
original  work,  showing  the  style  of  commerce  in  the  Paris  of  Louis 

xm. 

(16.)  Signal  Station,  Gibraltar,  by  F.  R.  Lee,  II.A.,  is  finely  designed 
— the  rock  being  boldly  given,  and  the  distance  terminated  by  the 
Spanish  hills.  There  is  but  little  interest  in  the  picture,  though  its 
merit  as  a  Horace  Yemet  sort  of  work  is  considerable. 

(23.)  Venus  lamenting  Adonis'  Absence,  by  W.  E.  Frost,  A.,  is 
finely  coloured. 

(27.)  First  Steps  in  Life^  by  W.  J.  Grant,  is  pretty,  but  the  figures  . 
have  a  waxen  look  that  destroys  the  sentiment. 

(28  and  37.)  G.  Jdnes,  R.A.,  has  two  pictures,  both  Streets  in 
Geneva,  1825,  curious  enough,  though  one  sees  plenty  of  these  old 
curiosities  by  continental  artists.  Who  would  think  of  sketching  Leith 
Wynd,  or  even  some  streets  in  Carlisle,  Chester,  &c.,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  showing  mastery  over  details  ? 

(42.)  Duke  Ferdinand  banishing  BosaHnd,  by  F.  B.  Pickersgill, 
B.A.,  an  illustration  of  the  incident  in  ''  As  Tou  Like  it,"  comes  short 
of  the  dramatic  standard.  It  is  a  sort  of  ''  property"  picture.  The 
subject  itself  suggests  a  ''  Dinorah-under-Difliculties''  result.  Another 
Shakesperian  delineation,  (77.)  by  the  same,  from  the  Ten^pest^  is  too 
fanciful  without  being  in  the  least  original. 

(45.)  Where  the  Railway  has  not  yet  come,  by  F.  B.  Lee^  is  some- 
what more  poetical  than  even  the  blue  Mediterranean.  It  makes  the 
aching  temples  of  dwellers  in  the  city  throb  still  more,  to  look  on  this 
sweet  rural  scene,  and  ]ong  for  the  wings  of  the  dove,  and  its  innocenoy, 
to  ''  fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  Happy  is  the  artist  in  finding  such  a 
work  in  what  was  once  merrie  England,  for  ere  long,  there  will  be 
nought  but  the  picture  which  will  not  have  been  desecrated  by  the 
iron  hoof. 

(46.)  A  Spanish  Lady,  by  H.  D.  Pickersgill,  a  contrast  to  the  tawny 
rubbish  one  sees  so  often  under  this  name^  though  too  good  to  be  true. 

(49.)  St  Elizabeth  distributing  Alms,  by  S.  A.  Hi^  B.A.,  a  genu- 
ine picture,  though  too  gaudy  for  the  saintly  Hungarian  queen  (wbo 
gave  to  the  poor  **  all  she  refused  to  the  superfluities  of  her  sex  and 
rank),"  performing  her  self-sacrificing  labour. 

(57.)  Stanfield,  B.A.,  has  a  striking  scene  on  the  rock-bound  coast 
of  Antrim,  called  Capture  of  Smuggled  Goods.  The  weather  is  de- 
scribed as  '*  dirty,"  and  die  work  in  which  the  party  is  engaged  is  none 
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of  the  e)euiest.  A  fevr  carts  of  illicit  something  have  been  pounced 
on  bj  the  military^  and  the  daring  yet  crest-fallen  Uw-breakers  are 
being  escorted  along  the  wild  road  which  skirts  the  shore.  The  sea 
and  skj  are  rendered  with  the  artist's  usual  power.  (81.)  Homeward 
Bound  is  another  fine  specimen  of  this  artist,  and  (91.)  Mazorbo,  Gulf 
of  Yenioo^  is  something  new,  and  a  contrast  to  the  candletto  rubbish 
80  common  in  modem  painters. 

(59.)  Hunted  Slaves,  by  R.  Ansdell,  A.  A  Negro  and  his  mate  are 
at  bay  in  a  dreary  morass — ^the  one  taking  refuge  behind  her  muscular 
protector,  who  &ces  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  and  has  already  dealt  death, 
and  abashed  the  fierce  animab  who  have  hunted  him  down.  The  dogs 
are  rendered  with  a  Snuyders-like  power,  and  the  slave  is  a  fine  figure. 
The  picture  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  is  not 
real  enough ;  to  paint  such  a  couple  in  the  jaws  of  death  in  a  swamp 
ao  unhealthy,  would  want  much  careful  feasting  of  the  imagination  on 
impossible  horrors. 

(72.)  La  Demande  en  Manage,  P.  H.  Calderon,  is  a  very  clever 
piece  of  humour,  though  the  spectator  has  the  fun  all  to  himself.  An 
old  French  paper  has  been  asked  for  sa  fille^  and  muses  with  a  gravity 
which  is  set  off  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion,  while  the  damsel  sits  near 
in  evident  perturbation,  and  her  lover  peeps  in  at  a  side  door.  Let 
us  hope  an  aUente  so  interesting  may  be  followed  by  a  speedy  assent. 

(79.)  The  Ancestral  Helmet,  by  G-.  W.  Leslie,  is  a  passable  picture. 
But  the  old  query,  which  is  the  lion  ?  is  too  pertinent  to  allow  the 
sketch  any  rank. 

(62.)  Counting  her  Chickens,  by  G.  S.  Lidderdale,  is  an  old  friend 
with  a  new  face,  and  a  very  welcome  one.  The  young  woman  tells 
all  the  story  save  the  hatching. 

(87.)  Peace,  1651,  by  A.  Elmore,  R.A.  A  prim  Ruth  removes  the 
sword  and  shoulderbelt  from  a  youthful  Obadiah  Standfast,  whom  we 
may  imagine  as  turning  up  the  white  of  his  eyes  and  twirling  his 
thumbs  in  meek  submission.  One  does  not  know  whether  the  artist 
means  to  be  comical,  satirical,  or  serious.  He  quotes  from  the  18th 
Paraphrase,  gives  the  smirk  pious,  and  talks  of  peace  when,  sooth,  there 
U  but  small  appearance  of  war,  save  in  antique  war  array.  Quite  the 
cartoon  for  John  Bright  and  Company.  Yet  the  design  is  well  carried 
out,  and  the  painting  a  fair  one. 

(97.)  A  Blind  Fiddler,  by  S.  Opie,  is  a  clever  picture  for  so  com- 
mon a  subject. 

(103.)  The  Parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bussell,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 
Quite  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  gleam  of  haughty  anguish  is  well 
rendered,  but  is  too  fresh  to  awake  emotion.  Careful  toning,  which 
may  be  assisted  by  a  year  or  two's  age,  would  improve  those  grand 
figures.  (110.)  By  the  same,  Marie  Aiitoinette  in  the  Temple,  dis- 
plays a  wonderful  power  in  depicting  human  lineaments  wrecked  by 
grief,  perturbed  by  anxiety,  shining  with  nobleness.  It  is  almost 
mental  anatomy  that  the  artist  possesses,  so  much  so  as  to  give  even  a 
painful  power  to  this  story  of  the  beautiful  queen  looldng  through  a 
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crevice  at  a  famous  figure  who  was  '^her  only  thought,'* — as  Ae 
Duohesse  d*  Angoul^me  says  of  her  brother. 

(111.)  In  the  "  North  Countrie,"  is  scarcely  far  enough  that  way  to 
our  mind.  It  is  a  lovely  and  a  healthy  picture.  T.  Greswick,  B.A., 
has  also  (305.)  Trent  Side:  a  Becollection— the  Figures  by  J.  W. 
Bothomley.  Meadow  and  tree  are  shown  in  native  loveliness — a  dis- 
tant spire  adding  the  usual  charm,  while  the  placid  river  flows  as 
quietly  as  one  could  wish.  It  is  not  genial.  It  wanted  Cuyp  to  paint 
the  sky,  and  the  figures  might  have  been  filled  in  by  whomsoever 
would.  A  fine  picture  is  spoiled  by  a  want  of  heartiness.  A  flicker- 
ing, melon  sky,  ashy  ashes,  and  truly  damp  water.  Better  is  (534.) 
The  Old  Bed  Lion,  Antrim.  It  seems  the  railway  has  not  yet  beoi 
there.  The  traditional  roadside  inn  will  not  be  forgotten  while  thb 
lasts.  The  drawing  seemed  to  us  a  little  slovenly — ^though  perhaps 
that  is  a  needless  art. 

(127.)  On  the  Banks  of  Loch  Ness,  by  A.  Cooper,  B.A.,  is  worth 
some  attention. 

(133.)  Botten  Bow,  by  A.  H.  Corboned,  is  a  hazy  portrayal  of  whst 
Dumas  speaks  as  the  '*  horses  and  women  of  England/'  It  only  wants 
the  novelist's  pen  to  create  a  sensation. 

(135.)  The  Shrew  Tamed,  by  Sir  £.  Landseer,  B.A.,  is  an  unim- 
peachable picture  of  a  termagant  under  the  horse-taming  skill  of  Miss 
Gilbert,  who  reclines  on  the  beast  with  sinews  of  iron  and  the  spirit  of 
a  kitten.  The  prowess  of  the  lady  is  well  shown  in  the  skill  of  the 
artist ;  and  while  beauty  and  intellect  shine  in  the  countenance  of  the 
fair  victrix,  the  power  of  the  veteran  poet-limner  of  the  brute  creation 
is  to  be  traced  in  every  sinew  of  her  now  confiding  enemy. 

(169.)  Dying  Moments  of  Charles  II.,  by  E.  M.  Ward,  B.A.,  de- 
picts the  antechamber  at  Whitehall,  with  the  dissolute  court-frequen- 
ters in  expectant  attendance  on  two  kings — death  and  their  master. 
The  picture  is  one  of  life ;  one  forgets  the  expiring  monarch,  his  vkes, 
his  vicissitudes,  and  thinks  of  the  vileness,  the  vanity  of  human  pomp» 
and  the  profligacy  of  rank  in  those  days.  The  black  patches  on  the 
faces  of  the  courtiers  and  courtezans, — the  lavish  habits  of  the  gaudilj- 
bedccked  women,  with  black  and  other  pages  and  puppies, — ^ep^ 
of  the  gentlemen  in  lawn  refused  admittance  to  the  chamber  of  dei^y 
— the  crafty,  cool,  hardy  villany  of  statecraft,  the  nervouan^ss  of  hold- 
ers of  place ;  every  thing  in  the  careful  picture  before  us,  from  the 
man-at-arms  to  the  cornicing  of  the  ornate  haU,  shows  not  only  the 
power  of  delineation  in  a  remarkable  way,  but  a  keen  appreciation  of 
history  and  human  nature. 

(176.)  Elaine,  by  J.  B.  Bedford,  is  a  dreamy  representation  of  Sir 
Launcelot's  shield,  or  elaine,  as  the  spectator  pleases* 

(177.)  Pastimes  in  Thnes  Past,  by  J.  Faed,  is  an  early  English 
sketch,  with  very  little  interest  or  pretty  design. 

(187.)  Montrose  routed  at  Philiphaugh  by  Sir  D.  Leslie^  1650,  by 
A.  Cooper,  B.A.,  is  a  fair  battle  piece,  not  so  heavy  as  siinilar  Dutch 
pictures.  (201.)  Duck  Shooting — second  barrel,  by  the  aame^  »  a 
nice,  natural  piece  of  painting. 
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In  the  Middle  Room : — 

(221.)  Afternoon  in  the  Meadows,  East  Kent,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. 
Some  yean  henoe,  when  comparisons  have  ceased  to  be  made  between 
Claude  and  Turner,  Cuyp  and  this  artist  will  rival  each  other  in  fine 
perception  of  nature  in  her  commoner  yet  bright  and  sunny  moods. 
Ko  one  could  do  finer  justice  to  Kent  and  cattle  than  this  painter. 

(231.)  Cairo :  Lantern-maker's  Courtship,  by  W.  H.  Hunt,  is  clever, 
but  it  might  delight  a  Chinaman  more  than  ourselves ; — a  Feast  of 
Lanterns  quite. 

(239.)  Bunyan  in  Jail,  by  A.  Johnston,  is  again  well  painted,  though 
much  too  prettily  sentimental. 

(240.)  J.  W.  Wingfield  has  a  subtle  enough  glimpse  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  XL 

(242.)  The  Breakwater,  Plymouth,  by  F.  A.  Lee,  R.A.     A  stony 
^  picture,  with  random  touches  of  good  colouring. 

(247.)  From  Dawn  to  Sunset,  by  T.  Faed,  A.  A  story  of  liuman 
Ufe,  well  told,  in  illustration  of  Tennyson's  line — 

"  So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour." 

(258.)  Escape  of  Lord  Nithsdale  from  the  Tower,  by  £.  Osborne,  a 
g^d  picture  on  an  out-of-the-way  subject ;  a  theme  for  a  promising 
historical  apprentice. 

(267.)  Fresh  from  the  Warren,  by  G.  B.  O'Neill,  is  a  huckstering 
subject,  flashily  treated. 

(278.)  Earl  of  Airlie,  by  H.  Weigall,  is  a  good  original  portrait. 

(276.)  Paolo  e  Francesca,  by  F.  Leigbton,  deserves  more  notice  than 
we  feel  inclined  to  bestow  on  it.  We  are  tired  of  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
and  would  send  all  such  illustrations  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

(285.)  Lost  and  Found,  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.,  is  a  prodigal's  return. 
As  it  is  purely  imaginative,  we  do  not  see  why  the  enfant  perdu  should 
make  his  appearance  just  in  time  for  the  harvest,  when  the  feasting 
&c.,  would  interrupt  field  operations.  It  is  too  sunny  and  bright  this 
home  which  the  repentant  vagabond  comes  into  so  easily — hence  the 
impression  one  leaves  a  careful  picture  with  is,  that  the  artist  has  not 
risen  above  art. 

(290.)  School  at  Cairo,  by  T.  Goodall,  A.,  quite  a  curiosity. 

(298.)  Flower  Girl,  by  W.  C.  T.  Dibin,  A.,  is  a  pretty  picture. 
(299.)  The  Stirrup  Cup,  by  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  is  not  new,  but  pleasing. 

g06.)  Viscount  Ranelagh,  H.  T.  Wells,  (307.)  A  Cornfield,  by  E.  T. 
eadows.  (808.)  Tobias  restoring  Tobit's  eye-sight,  by  Miss  J.  E. 
B.  Hay,  attract  a  passing  glance. 

(809.)  George  Stephenson  at  Darlington,  by  A.  Rankley,  is  as  dull 
as  a  chromo-block  print.  Really  painters  must  want  expedients  when 
they  paint  a  great  man  teaching  quakeresses  embroidery. 

(310.)  Sunrise,  Monte  Rosa,  by  G.  E.  Herring,  ambitious,  yet  the 
artist  must  take  '*  Excelsior"  for  his  motto. 

(316.)  Waiting  for  an  audience,  by  M.  J.  Lawless,  shows  a  skilful 
hand  at  physiognomy. 

(327.)  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  by  F,  Dillon,  is  a  drear,  desolate,  ru- 
mination. 
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(335.)  The  Parting  Cheer,  by  H.  O'Neil,  A. ;  Emigrants  leaving^ 
tlieir  native  shore,  hailed  by  their  friends  and  idlers,  and  apparently 
more  interested  parties — for  grief  is  part  of  the  "  Cheer."  Little  csa 
be  said  of  the  well-known  powers  of  the  artist,  save  that  in  this  osie 
be  is  far  beyond  reality. 

(341.)  Queen  Margaret's  Defiance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament^  by 
J.  Faed.  The  widow  of  Jame«  IV.  refuses  to  surrender  £dinbai|^h 
Castle  and  her  children,  ordering  the' portcullis  to  be  lowered,  Uie 
baffled  lords  retire  before  the  proud  queen,  who  holds  her  eldest  boy 
(James  Y.)  by  the  hand.  The  execution  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
story  is  well-treated. 

(360.)  Firates  playing  for  Prisoners,  by  F.  R.  Pikersgill,  B.  A.  A 
scene  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  captives  are  like  tragedy  queens,  and 
the  pirates,  **  villains''  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  picture  is  attractive 
however. 

(372.)  The  Sisters  of  Lazarus,  by  H.  Le  Jeune^  in  illustratioii  of 
"  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here^  my  brother  had  not  died,"  is  a  lair 
eifort. 

(375.)  A  Shepherd's  Home,  by  J.  Danby,  is  pleasing  but  not  real. 

(376.)  Going  to  the  Lodge — Scotch  Shootings,  by  B.  Ansdell,  A«, 
shows  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  conscientious  as 
well  as  clever. 

(380.)  F.  Grant,  B.  A.,  has  a  good  portrait  of  Lord  Crewe. 

In  the  West  Boom  •. — 

(385.)  Elaine  and  Sir  Lancelot,  G.  Wighton.  The  artist  should 
illustrate  a  more  homely  theme  than  those  of  the  '*  Idylls." 

(388.)  Wreck  on  Exmoufli  Bar,  by  J.  Danby,  puts  us  in  mind  of 
the  touch  of  a  hand  that  is  now  still ;  the  artist  rcfpresents  the  dis- 
mantled hulk  with  a  skill  that  even  invests  it  with  interest. 

(391.)  Flowers,  by  Miss  O'Neil,  is  well  finished. 

(392.)  E.  Nicol  has  one  or  two  pictures  in  his  own  quietly  hu* 
morons  way.  "  Trifles  light  as  air,"  they  certainly  are,  but  very 
iiTCsistible  betimes.  The  title  of  the  one  before  us  will  explain  its 
meaning,  '*  They  talk  a  power  of  our  drinking,  but  never  think  of 
our  drought." 

(393.)  The  Juventa,  by  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  represents  a  pale  victim 
of  genius  facing,  in  his  humble  home,  the  bete  noire  of  inventors,  poverty 
with  his  interesting  helpmate  trying  to  share  the  conflict.  The  story 
of  many  trials  is  forcibly  told.  The  picture  is  a  good  one,  though  not 
powerful. 

(395.)  A  Portrait  of  T.  Faed,  Esq.,  B.A.,  by  W.  M.  Tweedie,— 
carefully  done. 

(400.)  Collecting  the  Flocks — Evening,  by  W.  Linnell,  is  well 
treated. 

(404.)  A.  F.  Patten  paints  a  scene  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The  "Fair  Persian"  tempts  the  sheikh, 
who  has  not  touched  wine  for  thirteen  years,  to  imbibe,  and  of  course 
she  is  successful,  as  the  story  of  "  Noureddin"  will  inform  the  reader. 
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(413.)  'MaDg  the  Braes  o'  Balquhidder,  by  W.  H.  Paton,  falls  short 
of  one's  expectations. 

(423.)  The  Antiquarian's  Story,  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  is  not  over  well 
told. 

(432.)  The  Captive's  Return,  by  P.  R.  Morrb.  A  young  Highlander 
has  returned  from  the  clutches  of  the  Southrons,  on  a  litter,  to  his 
family.  There  is  but  little  interest  in  the  picture,  and  the  treatment 
is  very  weak. 

(441.)  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.,  has  a  grand  snow  scene  called  Drovers  col- 
lecting their  Flocks  under  the  Fells,  East  Cumberland.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  execution  of  this  picture  ;  it  verges  on 
the  sublime.  One  feels  chilled  by  the  wintry  prospect,  and  inclines  to 
assist  those  sturdy  drovers  in  saving  the  sheep  {real  sheep)  from  threat- 
ening destruction. 

(463.)  Peep-bo,  by  Mrs  H.  T.  Wells,  is  a  very  successful  domestic 
sketch,  but  by  far  too  pretty. 

(464.)  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  by  A.  Solomon.  There  is  comedy  in 
every  lineament.  The  timorous  simplicity  of  the  patient,  the  mock 
gravity  of  the  doctor,  and  the  roguery  of  the  attendants,— all  is  well 


(465.)  A  Scene  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  carefully  treated,  by  R.  Thor- 
bum,  A. 

(467.)  Olive  Gardens  at  Yarrenna,  Lake  of  Como,  by  F.  L. 
Bridell,  is  a  broadly  handled  picture,  with  a  vast  but  natural  leok 
about  it 

(475.)  A  May  Morning,  by  J.  T.  Linnell.  A  pupil  of  Wordsworth, 
the  artist  has  given  us  a  pretty  glimpse  of  nature  in  her  gayest 
mood. 

(492.)  Elaine,  by  H.  Wallis.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  picture  displays  great  artistic  power.  It  is  richly  painted  and  very 
beautiful  But  is  that  all  Mr  Wallis  pretends  to  ?  Does  he  wish  us 
to  admire  Elaine  .on  highly  wrought  accessories  ?  Is  his  skill  all  he 
wishes  to  manifest  ?  The  picture  is  quite  a  mannerism  as  a  work  of 
art :  as  a  piece  of  painting,  it  is  perhaps  matchless. 

(511.)  Billingsgate,  by  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  a  good  attempt  at  grouping. 
Does  the  artist  aspire  to  the  power  of  Hogarth  ?  When  he  attains 
that  pinnaole,  he  may  invest  the  classical  fishmarket  with  undying 
attractions. 

(517.)  A  Caernarvonshire  Glen,  by  J.  W.  Oakes,  is  a  picture  which 
.  awakens  one's  love  of  the  beautiful. 

(522.)  Sea  Urchins,  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.  The  seashore  and  its 
common  objects,  little  sturdy,  wholesome  boys,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
pastimes ;  is  a  good  subject,  and  the  execution  is  very  hxt, 

(533.)  Dead  Swan,  Fawn,  Ac.,  by  W.  Dufiield,  is  a  very  good  pic- 
ture of  still  life. 

(548.)  Hunters,  by  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  a  masterly  sketch  of  Hunters. 

In  the  South  Room  : — 
(569.)  Fisherman's  Cottage,  Newhaven,  by  W.   W.  Nicol,  "  The 
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Harbour-bar  is  moaning,''  and  there  is  anxiety  and  distress  in  the 
home  of  the  fisher.     Not  real  enough. 

(578,)  Winter  in  Glencoe,  by  C.  E.  Johnson,  is  bleak,  but  well 
done. 

(580.)  A  Summer's  Evening,  by  J.  T.  Linnell,  another  fine  bit  of 
nature. 

(581.)  The  arrest  of  a  Deserter,  by  Miss  R.  Solomon.  The  culprit 
has  evidently  turned  showman,  and  is  caught  in  a  booth  at  a  fair,  we 
suppose.  He  has  been  a  Scots  Fusileer.  The  consternation  of  his 
"  queen"  is  well  given.  It  is  not  a  high  subject,  but  the  treatment  b 
effective. 

(598.)  Ghillie  Galium,  by  J.  Craig,  is  a  tame  affair,  though  the 
artist  might  have  done  something  better. 

(600.)  Rouge  et  Noir,  by  P.  Levin.  We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  a 
German  gaming-house,  with  a  crowd  intent  on  the  business  of  winning ; 
evidently  a  losing  game.  The  magnificence  of  these  halls  contrast 
strangely  with  the  various  expressions  on  the  countenances  of  those 
present.     The  artist  has  put  a  motive  in  each  face, 

(606.)  The  Castle  of  Dunure,  Ayrshire,  by  D.  O.  Hill.  No  attempt 
is  made,  in  representing  this  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Cassillis, 
to  make  ruins  ultra-romantic.  The  castle  is  not  in  Rhineland — nor  w 
Espagne;  but  in  a  real  natural  scene,  such  as  is  sure  to  please  those 
who  have  rambled  on  the  coast  of  Carrick. 

•(610.)  A  Man  about  Town,  1730,  by  M.  J.  Lawless.  Let  us  hope 
we  may  never  look  upon  his  like  again.  His  successor  now-a-days  is 
a  more  decent  animal.  The  artist  has  done  this  ancient  Briton  every 
justice. 

(615.)  La  Mort  D' Arthur,  by  J.  Archer.  Sad  impossibilities  in 
treatment  have  made  the  romance  ridiculous. 

(616)  Speeton  Cliffs,  Yorkshire,  by  C.  P.  Knight.  Britannia  cer- 
tainly needs  no  bulwarks  in  this  part  of  her  domain.  The  painter  calls 
this  picture  a  representation  of  the  "  Stone  Walls  of  Old  England,*' 
and  his  work  is  faithfully  done. 

We  turn  back  in  vain  for  a  point  of  interest  in  the  Exhibition.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  into  raptures  over  one  or  two  isolated  works, 
were  we  victims  of  sentimentalism  or  admirers  of  mere  workmanship. 
There  is  no  conscientious  painting,  with  the  keen  eye,  the  dexterous 
hand,  the  natural  colouring :  there  is  no  genius — far  less  any  inspira- 
tion. Pictures  are  like  fabrics,  new  in  design,  fine  in  texture,  attrac- 
tive, and  skilful.  They  come  and  go ;  and  not  many  years  hence  will 
bo  reroetnbered  no  more.  Painters  are  popularity-hunters  ;  once  that 
is  gained,  they  become  daubers.  Strange  that  no  one  seeks  to  redeem 
Art — which  should  not  degenerate  into  a  craft — from  the  age,  and  go 
back  to  the  days  when  a  man  would  not  grudge  a  lifetime  to  produce 
a  picture  for  all  time ;  when  Art  was  the  sister  of  Nature  herself,  not 
the  plaything  of  the  wayward  and  the  fanciful. 
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WILFRID  AM)  MARY.* 

The  great  problem  of  modem  civilization  will  soon  be  solved.     The 
Slave  System  of  the  United  States,  which  has  long  been  ripening  for 
judgment,  is  finally  doomed.     In  its  day  and  generation  that  system 
has  done  some  ^'wonders  under  the  sun.''    It  has  cut  asunder  the 
ties  of  nature  and  affection ;  it  has  given  full  rein  to  cupidity,  lust, 
and  cruelty ;  it  has  turned  great  cities  into  human  shambles ;  it  has 
bribed,  concussed,  and  silenced  the  Church ;  it  has  corrupted  the  moral 
sense  of  twenty  millions  of  men,  who  call  themselves  the  Pioneers  of 
Civilization  and  Christianity ;  it  has  made  the  ''  Model  Republic/'  an 
<<  astonishment  and  a  hissing"  to  all  the  despotisms,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.     In  the  mad  and  execrable  war  now  waging,  Northerns 
and  Southerns,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Seceding  States  alike, 
show  utter  indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  the  Negro  population.     This 
war  is  not  for  emancipation  on  the  one  side,  nor  in  defence  of  property 
on  the  other ;  it  is,  as  yet,  only  a  struggle  between  two  exasperated 
factions  for  the  supremacy  of  brute  force.     The  "  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," which  the  Fathers  of  the  new  commonwealth  published 
in  1776,  reads  in  1861,  like  a  satire  on  the  national  policy  of  their 
sons.     That  manifesto  asserts,  in  memorable  terms,  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality  and  human  rights ;  but  the  application  of  this  doctrhie 
has  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  one-sided.     The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Americans  have  reserved  all  the  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity, 
to  themselves  ;  while  they  have  bought,  sold,  bred,  stolen,  and  kept  in 
bondage,  nearly  5,000,000  of  fellow-beings,  who  differ  from  their  oppres- 
sors only  in  the  colour  of  their  skin,  and  in  their  capacity  of  resistance. 
The  guilt  of  this  nefarious  "  Institution"  is  really  divided  between  the 
free  and  the  slave-holding  states.     The  ill-starred  negro  suffers  not 
less  from  the  scorn  or  apathy  of  the  New  Englander,  than  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  Georgian  owner.     Where  the  coloured  man,  be  he  negro, 
mulatto,  or  quadroon,  cannot  be  owned  as  ''  chattel  personal,"  he  is  cast 
out  as  a  Pariah.     He  is  consigned  to  a  separate  car  on  the  railway,  to  a 
separate  gallery  in  the  theatre,  to  a  separate  bench  in  the  Church.   Sallow 
enough  saints  of  the  more  favoured  race  shrink  from  him,  as  they  would 
from  some  noisome  creature  of  a  lower  species,  greasy,  rancid,  and  bestial. 
Professors  of  theology,  nay,  whole  synods  of  clergymen,  in  various  states, 
quote  Scripture  in  support  of  slavery,  and  recommend  neutrality  and 
silence  on  the  subject,  as  the  only  expedients  which  are  left  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  republic,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.     But  this 
general  perversion  of  feeling  and  turpitude  of  conduct  have  not  es- 
caped the  exposure  and  reprobation  they  so  richly  deserve.     The  claims 
of  suffering  humanity  have  been  vindioated  by  Channing  and  Cheever 
with  solemn  eloquence,  with  invincible  logic,  and  with  heroic  intrepi- 
dity ;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  entwined 
around  the  sacred  canse  of  Negro  emancipation,  by  the  master-piece 

•  Wilfrid  and  Mary;  or  Father  and  Daughter.  A  Domestic  Comedy  illuHtra- 
tWe  of  American  Slave  Life.  By  Theodore  St  Bo.'  Edinburgh :  Myles  Macphal, 
11  South  St  David  Street. 
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of  Mrs  Stowe's  creative  genius.  The  North  Americaii  BeiHiblic  as 
suchf  has  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  appeals ;  but  the  existing 
wickedness,  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  lashed 
out  of  the  national  mind  by  the  bloody  scourge  of  civil  war.  The 
terrible  contest  just  pending,  must  result  in  the  military  triumph  of 
the  Northern  states,  in  the  secession  of  the  Southern,  in  the  Abolition 
of  the  "  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  in  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  eveiy 
slave  who  shall  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  Free  States,  and  thus,  in  the 
gradual,  but  certain,  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  American 
Continent. 

In  the  Valhalla  of  those  worthies  who  have  consecrated  their  time 
and  talents  to  a  noble  mission,  a  niche  of  honour  must  be  secured  for 
the  veil^  statue  of  Theodore  St  Bo.'  Who  he  is,  we  cannot  infer 
either  from  title-page  or  preface ;  what  he  is  we  can  judge  from  his 
work,  "  Wilfrid  and  Mary"  may  be  termed  a  Negro  Pastoral ;  while 
in  pathos,  in  humour,  in  delicate  perception  of  character,  and  in  ex- 
quisite reality  of  representation,  it  may  take  rank,  side  by  side,  with 
the  **  Gentle  Shepherd"  of  our  immortal  Ramsay. 

The  plot  of  this  '*  Domestic  Comedy"  is  founded  on  a  few  real  in- 
cidents, which  we  may  present,  in  brief  outline,  to  our  readers. 

WilfHd,  a  Georgian  Planter,  forms  an  alliance  with  a  beautiful  quad- 
roon girl,  who  is  his  slave.  He  would  marry  her,  but  for  the  law  of 
the  State,  which  recognises  the  legality  of  no  marriage  between  a  white 
and  any  woman  having  a  drop  of  N^ro  blood  in  her  veins.  The  off- 
spring of  their  union  is  a  daughter,  Mary,  the  heroine  of  the  drama. 
The  mother  dies,  the  father  becomes  embarrassed  in  hb  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances; his  estate  is  bonded;  he  is  declared  bankrupt;  his  plan- 
tation and  all  his  slaves  are  ordered  to  be  sold ;  Vellum,  the  l^;al 
functionary,  is  aware  of  the  actual  relation  between  Wilfrid  and  his 
daughter  Mary  ;  Vellum  insists  on  her  being  brought  to  sale ;  Mary, 
apprised  of  Vellum's  purpose,  appeals  to  her  lover,  Wilberforoe,  who 
assists  both  Wilfrid  and  Mary  in  their  escape  from  Georgia  to  Canada, 
where  Mary  and  Wilberforce  are  married,  and  the  drama  is  ended. 
The  facts  detailed  are  of  recent  occurrence — ^both  the  actors  and  suf- 
ferers are  still  living. 

The  two  passages  which  we  subjoin,  will  satisfy  our  readers  that  we 
have  not  overrated  the  merits  of  this  charming  play.  The  first  is  the 
dream  of  Wilfred's  quadroon  wife  rehearsed  to  his  daughter  Mary : — 

"  ScKNB  IV.^WUfrwPs  Houa^-^Mary  and  WUfred, 

"  Mary.  Be  seated,  &ther,  and  if  you  please  rehearse. 
That  oft-repeated  dr»un  of  dear  Mamma ; 
For  it  bath  an  influence  on  my  mind 
Aprooaching  almost  that  of  holy  writ. 

WUf.  Well,  Mary,  if  it  please  thee,  I'D  e'en  do  so:— 
You  were  but  young,  and  in  your  tender  years, 
When  she,  your  Mother,  was  call'd  to  that  bourn, 
That  distant  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller 
Yet  hath  e'er  returned  to  recount  die  tale. 
You  were  but  young,  and  in  your  tender  years, 
And  can't  remember,  bufwhat  I  have  told 
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Thee  o'er  and  o'er  a  thonaand  tiinee  and  more ; 

And  jet  each  time  I  tell  that  dream,  it  seems 

To  me  as  fresh  and  new  as  jeetezdaj. 

What  a  strange  impresaon  a  simple  dream 

C^n  make  npon  the  mind  I — 'tis  passing  strange, 

And  yet  'tis  even  so,  and  ever  so. 

Yon  were  bat  jonng,  and  in  your  tender  Tears, 

When  she,  year  MoUier,  lay  upon  ^e  bea. 

In  what  we  call  our  best — our  easter  room. 

At  mom — at  early  mom,  she  op'd  her  eyes, 

With  what  refulgdnt  dignity  and  love, 

'Twottld  fail  me  to  describe,  or  e'en  attempt ; 

But  heaven  was  in  her  eye,  and  migesty 

Sat  blooming  on  her  cheek — her  glowing  cheek  ; 

With  grace  she  moved  her  hand  and  bedconed  me 

Approach  her  dying  bed  to  hear  her  dream. 

'  Btert  not,  dear  Wflfred,  Fve  a  dream  to  tell ; 

A  dream  of  troth — ^no  visionary  dream. 

Oh  I  heaven  grant  me  but  words  to  tell  it  him  1 ' 

She  said,  and  paused  a  while.    I  never  spoke. 

'  See  yonder,  Wilfrid,  and  believe  it  tme— 

As  true  as  if  ye  heard  it  from  the  dea(L 

From  whom  the  troth  some  e'en  would  dare  believe : 

See  yonder,  Wilfrid,  is  the  Majesty 

On  nij^h,  in  robes  resplendent,  decked  in  white  ; 

At  His  right  hand  His  majesty,  the  Prince 

Of  Peace ;  and  these  His  numerous  host,  a  host 

Of  holy  angels,  surround  the  holy 

Throne.    And  see  yon  lone  procession  gliding 

Slowly  on  t'appear  before  me  holv 

Throne,  nf^th  downcast  heads,  to  hear  their  final 

Doom.    These,  then,  Wilfrid,  are  the  autocrats 

From  fiur  Virginia's  land.     W  ith  downcast 

Httds  they're  moving  slowly  past.    The  sentence 

Is  pronounced,  and  they  have  heard  their  utter 

Boom,  their  everlasting,  their  eternal  doom. 

And  see,  again,  approach  that  motley  throng ; 

Their  heads  erect,  their  placid  looks  oehold. 

From  their  complexion  ye  can  tell  they're  negroes. 

Blade  white  through  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb 

Of  God — their  great  atonms  sacrifice. 

And  see  about  the  centre  of  that  throng, 

A  woman  kneeling,  weepine,  and  imploring. 

That  same  is  me ;  yes,  Wilmd,  that  is  me. 

Start  not,  but  hear  me  yet  a  little  while ; — 

I  see  our  dau^ter,  too,  among  that  throng. 

Standing  beside  a  tall,  eood-lookins  man. 

That  man's  her  husband,  and  they  nave  two  sons.' 

'  Our  daughter  is  not  married,'  I  remarked. 

'  No,  no  1  dear  Wilfrid;  that  is  all  lio  come : 

And  this  is  all  to  come-— all  yet  to  come ; 

It  is  not  yet— it  is  all  yet  to  come. 

But,  Wilnrid,  you  are  not  among  the  throng, 

Nor  did  I  see  you  in  the  company 

Of  those  that  passed  before, — ^you  are  yet  to  come. 

I*ve  got  my  summons  long  preceding  you  ; 
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And  DOW  I  go  to  interoede  oar  Father — 

Our  aknightj  Father— on  jour  behalf.' 

A  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  was  all 

I  felt  or  heard.    She  slept,  nor  waked  again. 

You  were  then  joung,  and  in  your  tender  yean." 

The  second  ia  nigger  Xante's  song  of  ''  Yackan  Danah/'  which  ez' 
emplifies  the  simple-hearted  tenderness  and  gay  humour  of  the  N^gro 
race,  better  than  any  of  the  so-called  Negro  Songs,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  our  times : — 

"  YUCKAN  DAN  AH. 

1. 

"  De  gal  I  lub  be  tall  an'  han'some, 
Tall  an'  han'some, 
Wid  de  spa'kling  jet-black  eye. 
And  when  she  smile,  she  smile  so  winsome, 

Smile  so  winsome, 
I  abmire  her  modesty.— ^6ana.) 
When  she  and  me  go  walking,  oourting, 

Walking,  courting. 
Me  take  her  round  de  waist  jist  so, 
Smack  her  lips  so  sweet  and  pouting, 

Sweet  and  pouting, 
Den  me  strike  up  de  old  banjo — 

Oh  I  my  lubly  Yuckan  Danah, 
Yuckan  Danah,  Yuckan  Danah, 
Oh  1  my  lubly  Yuckan  Danah. 

2. 
"  One  day  we  walked  by  de  Alatamaha, 
Alatamaha, 
'  What  ab  yon  tinking.  lub.'  said  she, 
'  Jist  dat  you  war  my  lub  for  eber, 

Lub  for  eber. 
An'  back  aden  to  T^inessee.' — {hones.) 
'  La  1  dat  war  jist  what  I  war  tinking, 

I  war  tinking,' 
fio  modestly  die  did  reply, — 
*  Den,  ib  you  hab  no  great  objection, 

Great  objection. 
Our  hearts  we'll  join  in  unity.' 

Oh  I  my  lubly  Yuckan  Danah,  &c. 

3. 
"  *  Wid  all  my  heart,  I  am  agreed  lub 

Am  agreed  lub. 
But  fust  our  fireedom  we  must  buy. 
So  now  an'  den  I  go  a  strolling^ 

Go  a  strolling, 
An'  sing  dis  song  to  raise  money. — (bones.) 
Den  when  we  hab  got  plenty  doUara, 

Plenty  dollars, 
We'll  get  married  nght  joyously, 
An'  lib  so  happy  all  our  life-long, 

All  our  life-long — 
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What  tink  jou  ob  my  miDstreby  ? 

Oh  I  mj  lubly  Tuckan  iMnah,  Ac. 

4. 

^'  Ediiopiaii  seieiiftdera, 

Serenaders, 
Ab  not  such  fools  as  yon  suppoee, 
For  dey  hab  hearts  to  feel  wlmt  lub  is, 

Feel  what  lub  is, 
As  well  as  eyes,  an'  mouth,  az^'  nose. — (Jxmea.) 
So  all  you  white  men  who  tink  diff'rent, 

Who  tink  diff'rent, 
Put  dat  in  your  long  pipe  and  smoke, 
Dis  nigger  tell  you  berry  plainly, 

Berry  plainly — 
Dat  SlabeiT  is  past  a  joke. 

Oh  I  my  lubly  Yuckan  Danah, 
Tuckan  Danah,  Yuckan  Dandk, 
Oh  !  my  lubly  Yuckan  Danah." 

After  these  specimens,  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with 
us  in  the  wish  that  we  may  soon  unmask  the  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
who  chooses,  for  the  nonce,  to  disguise  himself  under  the  mysterious 
appellative  of  Theodore  St  Bo'. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BREEZE. 

When  the  bright  day  wanes,  and  the  twilight  reigns 

In  silent  state  through  the  wood, 
I  wander  there,  'mid  its  shadowy  air, 

In  a  dreamy  pensive  mood. 

And  the  fairv  breeze  that  sighs  through  the  trees 

Whispereth  low  in  mine  ear 
Of  some  childish  dream  ;  or  a  by-gone  scene 

To  my  heart  seems  strangely  near. 

When  the  brightest  ray  of  vouth's  sunny  day 

Glanc'd  lovingly  on  my  head. 
Ere  its  fairy  gleams,  its  brilliant  schemes 

And  its  merry  joys  had  fled ; 

And  Hope's  brightest  star  beam'd  forth  from  afar, 

Sheddmg  its  radiance  mild 
O'er  the  flow'rs  that  lay  on  the  upland  way 

Of  the  fiur-hair'd  bright-eyed  child. 

But  gone  are  the  flowers ;  the  autumn's  bowers — 

aS  are  leafless,  stripp'd,  and  bare ; 
And  Time's  changing  hand,  with  his  silver  wand 

Hath  whiten'd  the  auburn  hair. 
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For  the  cold  chill  bluBt  of  the  rathless  peat 
Hath  swept  Life's  flowers  away, 

And  thorns  are  grown,  by  the  traveller  sown, 
On  the  path  vmere  flowerets  lay. 

But  still  ever  bright,  with  a  steadfast  light, 
Defying  Time's  changing  hand, 

Hope's  ktstrous  star  diineth  forth  from  afar. 
O'er  the  way  to  the  better  land. 


Z0A. 


CHARLIE'S  GBAVE. 

'  Man  goeth  to  his  long  home :  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streeta^*' 
Eodes.  xiL  6. 

Is  this  the  grave  ?  his  grave  I    My  God, 

Is  Charlie  lyine  here  I 
Down  in  this  darksome  earth,  nor  knows 

lliat  /  am  standing  here. 

Oh  I  shall  I  never  chase  him  more 

Adown  yon  sunny  glen ; 
And  never  hear  his  merry  laugh 

Ring  in  these  woods  agun  ? 

Or  sit  beside  him  in  the  shade 

Of  Eric's  ivied  towers ; 
And  plan  the  life  that  we  should  lead 

As  if  liie  world  were  ours? 

Alas  I  no  more :  the  bloom  has  passed 

Away  before  the  bli^t ; 
The  davnung  of  the  rosy  mom 

Has  darkened  into  night. 

'Twas  in  the  dreary  vnnter  time, 

The  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
The  footstej^  in  the  street  below 

Passed  vnth  a  muffled  sound. 

We  watched  the  blanching  of  his  cheek. 

We  watched  his  glazing  eye. 
The  friends  that  saw  him  shook  their  heads 

And  told  me  he  must  die. 

Yot  still  I  hoped,  and  Charlie  hoped 

When  spring  returned  once  more,  ^ 
That  he  would  soon  regain  the  health 

He  had  in  days  of  yore. 

He  used  to  ask  if  the  air  was  warm 
And  if  the  sky  was  clear, 
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And  if  the  sizijEmg  birds  were  oome 
And  if  the  nowen  were  here . 

For  oh  I  to  see  the  leafy  woods, 

The  mountain,  and  the  gien, 
And  breathe  the  bahny  sommer  air 

Would  make  him  well  agun. 

The  spring  has  oome ;  the  elittering  leaves 

Are  rustling  on  the  bpu^ ; 
The  flowers  are  out ;  the  burds  are  oome, 

But  where  is  Charlie  now? 

Ah  t  here  he  lies ;  the  trees  around 

Their  shadowy  branches  wave. 
And  the  flowers  he  longed  so  much  to  see 

Are  growing  o'er  his  graye  I 

O  Charlie !  brother !  art  thou  gone  ? 

And  art  thou  gone  for  aje  ? 
Is  all  that  loved  me — all  I  loved 

Mixed  with  this  senseless  ohtj  ? 

Sweet  little  flowers  I  je  answer  me 

Up  looking  to  liie  skies 
And  telling  that  as  ye  firom  death 

To  brighter  being  rise, 

So  Charlie  now  is  blossoming 

In  a  brighter  world  above, 
Where  we  shall  meet  and  love  again, 

Ev'n  as  we  used  to  love. 

David  Maciui. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Induction, — The  Rev.  Thomas  Andrews,  late  of  St  Luke's,  Edinburgh,  was  in- 
daflted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Parish  of  Qneensferry. 

Predwtery  of  Aberdeen. — This  reverend  Court  met,  Mr  Wilson,  moderator,  pro 
iem.  Messrs  George  Law  and  Georse  Sturrook  received  the  Presbytery's  license 
as  preachers.  An  overture,  sent  down  Xry  the  Assembly,  anent  the  induction 
of  ministers,  was  approved.  The  Presbytery  also  adopted  an  overture  praying 
the  General  AsBembly  to  issue  a  pastoral  address,  recommending  greater  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  family  worship.  Dr  Paul  intimated  his  intenUon  to  resign  at 
next  meetine  tiie  office  of  Presbytery  Clerk.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter,  to  report  to  next  meeting.  Mr  Corbet  having  resigned 
his  commission  as  a  member  of  Asaembly,  Dr  Macpherson  was  appointed  in  Ids 
place. 

Sdkirk^The  New  Parish  Church. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  parish  church 
was  formally  laid  here.  The  heritors  of  the  parish,  the  members  of  the  P^reeby- 
teiy  of  SeUork,  and  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  the  burgh,  met  in  the 
Town-hidl,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  new  building,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  other  inhabitants  had  assembled. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Farquharson,  minister  of  the  parish,  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer,  alter  which  a  bottle  containing  a  roH  of  parchment,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  kirk-session,  the  Blagistrates  and  members  of  the  T6wn- 
Ck>QnGil,  and  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  together  with  the  current  coins  of  the 
tealm,  the  seal  of  the  burgh,  and  copies  of  the  metropolitan  and  local  newspapers, 
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were  deposited  in  a  oayitj  prepared  in.  the  stone  for  ib  reception.  ProTost 
Roberts  then  performed  the  ceremoliy  of  laying  the  intone,  and  addressed  the 
assembly  in  appropriate  terms.  The  benediction  haying  been  pronounced  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Farquharson,  the  assembly  dispersed. 

Presbytery  of  Auehterctrder.—A  meeting  of  this  reverend  Court  was  held  in  the 
Church  vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  further  with  the  call  to  the  Bev. 
John  Wilson,  Forgandenny,  to  the  cnurch  and  parish  of  Dunning.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  present.  The  Rev.  James  Walker,  Muthill,  mode- 
rator. The  commissioners  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  prose- 
cute the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  appeared  at  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Pertii  had  agreed  to  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Wilson.  The  Presbytery  then  agreed  that  the  induction  take  place  at  Dunning 
on  the  15th  of  June,  and  that  the  Rev.  John  R.  Campbell  of  Ardoch  preach  and 
preside  on  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  Mr  Toung,  Auchtemrdei^,  was  appointed  to 
preach  and  serve  the  edict  on  Sabbath  the  2d  proximo.  The  meeting  after  some 
other  business  of  little  importance  adjourned. 

Dwnfriea. — This  Presbytery  met,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gray,  of  the  New  Church, 
Dumfries,  moderator  for  the  past  half-year,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  A,  H.  Char- 
teris  of  Newabbey,  was  elected  moderator  for  the  current  half-year.  The  clerk 
(Mr  Hope  of  Dunscore)  gave  in  a  report  on  the  schools  within  the  Presbytery, 
which  stated  that  in  the  33  parochial  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presby- 
tery, the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  2986 ;  in  the  17 
non-parochial  schools,  1603 ;  other  schools  not  examined  by  the  Presbytery,  11 ; 
estimated  attendance,  220.  The  report  was  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  clerk  of  the  Education  Committee  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A 
letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson  of  Maxwelltown  Chapel,  was  read,  stating  that  the 
supplementary  ftind  of  £30,  promised  to  be  contributed  in  addition  to  the  grant 
of  £70  from  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  had  not  been  subscribed  for  the  past 
year,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee  not  making  up  that 
supplement,  which  they  had  promised  to  do,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  the  charge.  The  Rev.  A.  Gray,  convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Commit- 
tee, gave  in  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  indicated  that  the  object  held  in  view 
in  reference  to  the  Maxwelltown  Chapel  had  not  been  attended  with  tiie  success 
that  was  anticipated.  The  result  of  a  very  lengthened  discussion  was  that  Mr 
Wilson  (who  was  present)  gave  in  his  resignation  of  the  incumbency,  and  re- 
quested the  usual  Presbyterial  certificates.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Hogg 
of  Kirkmahoe,  the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the  cer- 
tificates craved. 

The  Newhilh  Case. — It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  "  ascertain  whether  Mr  Adam  is  now  insane,  and  incapable 
of  pleading  to  the  libel,*'  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  present  state  of  Mr 
Adam,  and  conferring  with  the  curator  bonis  and  the  representatiyes  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, have  suggested  or  sanctioned  an  arrangement  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
adoption  bv  the  Assemblv,  will  result  in  Airther  proceedings  in  the  case  being 
eti^ed,  and  the  pariBh  being  provided  with  another  minister. 

Died,  at  Aborlady,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  minister  of  the  parish. 

Died,  at  Stonehouse  Manse,  on  the  2lBt  inst.,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Dewar,  minister 
of  ihe  parish. 
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POPULAR  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  BIBLE* 
No.  I. 

No  book  in  the  world  has  cfdled  forth  such  an  amount  of  literature 
as  tiie  Bible.  It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  two  hundred  dialects. 
It  has  afforded  mental  studj  to  millions  of  the  human  race  now  living, 
and  to  millions  more  now  in  glorj.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of 
^  thousand  works  on  separate  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  alone.  Of  these,  about  twenty-five 
hundred  relate  to  the  Pentateuch,  five  thousand  to  the  Psalms,  two 
ihoosand  to  Isaiah,  six  thousand  to  the  four  Gospels,  three  thousand 
to  Romans,  and  two  thousand  to  Revelatidn,  not  to  speak  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  Bible  1  Day  by  day  the  number  is  increasing, 
and  doubtless  will  increase. 

In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  amount  of  Biblical  Literature  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Church  has  increased  much  in  her  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  beyond  what  was  possessed  a  century  ago.  And  the 
chief  reason  we  conceive  to  be,  that  few  of  these  commentators  really 
thought,  to  any  extent,  for  themselves ;  they  compared,  enlarged,  or 
condensed  the  writings  of  the  authors  who  lived  before  them,  tiiey 
quoted  this  father  and  that  father,  supported  their  theories  by  one  coun- 
cil and  another  council,  so  that,  in  &ct,  the  reader  gets  something  like 
a  hiitory  of  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  what  the  Calvinists  thought, 
and  what  the  Arminians  thought,  and  what  the  Papists  thought,  and 
what  the  Unitarians  thought  of  it,  rather  than  the  interpretation  itself, 
PoU  Synopsis  Criticorum  was  the  great  source  from  which  they  drew 
their  inspiration,  and  with  a  few  odds  and  ends,  gathered  from  other 
quarters,  a  great  many  practical  remarks  which  were  ofren  very  good, 
hut  far  from  being  textual,  their  work  was  complete.     It  is  quite 

*  The  Miniature  Qoarto  Bible.    Bogster  &  Sons,  London.    1846. 
▼OL.  XXXI.  X 
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sarprising  what  difficultj  one  has  to  giye  a  definite  answer  to  tnch  a 
question  as,  '*What  commentary  would  yoa  recommend  t"  One 
friend  suggests  Gill,  a  second  Henry,  a  thii^  Scott,  a  fourth  Clarke, 
a  fiflh  Brown,  a  sixth  Poole,  a  seventh  Kitto.  But  some  of  these,  if 
not  all,  are  large,  and  prosy,  and  superficial.  They  all  run  in  the 
same  heaten  path.  Elaborate  explanations  and  reflections  when  none 
are  necessary,  and  almost  none  at  all  when  they  are  really  indispen- 
sable to  the  enquiring  reader. 

Yet  the  Bible  is  not  a  difficult  book — ^the  subjects  it  treats  of  are, 
in  some  respects,  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  but  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed  is  genercUly,  we  might  say  wUformlyy  simple.  The 
danger  lies  in  attaching  to  the  simple  words  of  Scripture  meanings 
which  they  mighty  could,  would,  or  should  have,  and  of  straining  the 
meaning  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  words  are  capable.  Start- 
ing with  preconceived  notions,  formed  it  may  be  insensibly,  the  words 
are  tortured  to  support  them.  For  example,  most  translators  or  ex- 
positors of  the  Bible,  starting  with  the  notion  that  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  i.  describes  the  original  creation  of  the  matter  of  the  universe, 
use  and  understand  the  words  beginning,  created,  made,  &c,,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable ;  but  if  one  were  to  start 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  so,  that  the  narrative  describes 
rather  a  reconstruction  or  reorganization  of  a  previously  existing  state 
of  things,  he  would  find  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  views  from 
the  more  ordinary  use  of  the  original  words.  Round  the  plainest 
Scripture  language  there  is  such  a  cluster  of  traditions  which  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  to  rest  on,  that  the  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hammedan legends  regarding  Adam,  Cain,  Nimrod,  &Ci«  are  only 
grosser  representations  of  them. 

The  plain  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation  is  the  only  clae 
out  of  this  labyrinth.  It  is  the  only  certain  plan,  as  it  is  the  easiest. 
The  question  is  not — what  may  this  teach?  but  what  does  it  teach. 
The  question  is  not — does  it  agree  with  what  is  called  the  analogy  of 
faith?  but  is  it  the  truth  of  the  text?  However  startling  a  translation 
be,  if  it  be  only  certain  that  it  is  the  literal  and  idiomatic  rendering  of 
the  passage  in  question,  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  every  other 
part  of  God's  revealed  will  whether  we  see  it  or  not. 

We  have  been  looking  over  a  considerable  number  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  which  ^are  at  the  present  day  commonly  in  oae, 
including  all  those  above  mentioned,  and  amid  much  that  is  valuable, 
have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  uniform  method  of  treatment  which 
their  authors  adopt  in  reference  to  passages  where  the  ancient  versions 
difier.  All  is  uncertainty  and  conjecture,  and  the  one  follows  the 
other  as  regularly  as  a  flock  of  sheep  does  its  leader.  We  propose 
to  take  up  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  in  order,  and  accordingly  begin 
with  the  "Miniature  Quarto  Bible,"  edited,  we  believe,  by  WnxuM 
Greenfield,  a  gentleman  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  his  own 
day. 

On  Gen.  i.  16,  " He  made  the  stars  also,**  there  is  a  side  note:  ''or 
rather,  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,  with  the  stars  also."    This 
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note  is  ambiguoiu;  it  may  mean,  *<  to  rule  the  night,  and  to  rule  the 
Btare  also."  Or  "  to  rule  the  night  (in  conjunction)  with  the  stars." 
This  latter  is  certainly  the  true  meaning,  compare  Ps-  cxxzvi.  9,  yet 
hardly  one  of  the  commentators  dear  up  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen 
entirely  from  King  James*  translation.  We  may  here,  at  once,  remark 
in  pos^g,  that  scarcely  one  of  the  italic  supplements  of  the  common 
Fersion  is  either  necessary  or  correct 

On  Gen.  ii.  2,  ''And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work,** 
there  is  a  note :  "  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  the  Samaritan  Text  read  the 
»ah  day,  which  some  think  the  true  reading,  as  toaw^  which  stands 
for  MB,^  might  easily  be  changed  into  zamj  which  denotes  seven.'' 
The  objection  to  this  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty  is  that  there 
i«  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  proof  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  ever 
nsed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numerals.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bable that  the  reading  of  the  above-mentioned  versions  arose  rather 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  what  was  considered  an  indefinite  expression, 
than  from  any  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  itself. 

On  Gen.  iv.  16 ;  "And  Cain  .  .  .  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,"  the 
side  note  is :  "  So  called  from  nady  a  vagabond,  which  Cain  is  termed 
in  verse  12."  But  as  there  is  no  mention  anywhere  else  of  a  land 
called  Nod,  it  is  much  better  to  translate  the  word,  and  render  the 
whole :  "  he  dwelt  in  the  land  wandering  about,  eastward  of  Eden.'' 
The  word  "vagabond"  scarcely  conveys  now  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  which  does  not  express  the  character  but  the  condition  of 
Cain.  The  erroneous  ideas  arising  from  the  mis-translation  of  the 
last  clause  of  verse  15,  are  at  once  dispelled  by  the  correct  rendering : 
'*  And  the  Lord  giveth  {or  appointeth)  a  token  to  Cain,  that  none 
finding  him  will  kill  him."^  How  many  wild  conjectures  of  the  fethers 
this  sets  to  flight  about  the  horn  which  grew  out  of  Cain's  head  1 

On  Gen.  iv.  23,  "I  have  slain  a  man,"  the  editor  has  retain- 
ed the  marginal  reading,  "I  would  slay,"  though  the  verb  is  in 
the  perfect  tense !  A  want  of  certainty  regarding  the  use  of  the 
tenses  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in  every  critic  we 
know  ofy  ancient  and  modern.  With  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the 
tenses  are  a  mere  nose-of-wax  which  turns  any  way  the  expositor 
pleases.  Yet  there  is  certainly  not  more  difficulty  in  Hebrew  than 
there  is  in  English.  Grammarians  are  slowly  but  surely  drawing 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  that  the 
Hebrew  proeternte  is  best  described  as  a  perfect^  and  the  so-called  ^fure 
as  an  imperfect^  not  expressing  so  much  time  as  state.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  latter  clause  of  the  23d  verse  should 
read  thus :  "  I  have  slain  a  man  for  my  wound,  even  a  young  man  for 
my  hurt."  In  other  words,  his  argument  is :  "  Cain  without  provo- 
eadon  slew  his  brother,  yet  whoso  slayeth  Cain  shall  be  punished 
sevenfold.  I,  with  provocation,  have  slain  a  man, — my  death  will- 
he  punished  seventy  and  seven  fold."  What  difficulty  is  there  in  un- 
derstanding thist  yet  not  two  commentators  agree  1 

On  verse  26,  the  marginal  reading  is  again  given,  though  it  is  as 
nnsaUfi&ctory  as  the  one  in  the  text :  ^'  Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
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the  name  of  the  Lord,"  as  if  for  the  first  235  years  preceding  the  birth 
of  Enos,  men  had  not  prayed  to  God  I  The  marginal  reading  is  un- 
supported by  a  single  example  in  Scripture  of  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
the  Kal  conjugation  equivalent  to  "  eaU  themselves  h/'  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  commentary  before  us  gives  us  no  help,  nor  have  we  seen 
the  true  meaning  alluded  to  in  any  one  of  those  we  have  referred 
to,  yet  it  is  so  simply  that  it^  simplicity  must  have  cauited  it  to  be 
overlooked.  It  should  be  rendered :  **  then  a  beginning  was  made 
of  preaching  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Men  had  begun  to  multiply, 
and  as  wickedness  began  to  grow,  the  children  of  God  became 
"  preachers  of  righteousness."  True  religion  is  always  diffusive,  see 
the  conduct  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of  Andrew,  Philip,  Paul,  Ac. 
This  illustrates  some  other  passages  which  have  been  misunderstood. 
Gen  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  4 ;  xxi.  88  ;  all  of  which  should,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, be  rendered:  ''Abraham  built  an  altar,  and  preached  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."     Compare  also  (perhaps)  Gren.  xxxv.  7. 

On  Gen.  vi.  5,  we  have  the  following  note :  "  The  whole  tmagmaim. 
The  Hebrew  word  signifies  not  only  the  imaginaticmf  but  also  Uie  pur- 
poses and  desires"  It  occurs  ten  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz., 
Gen.  vi.  5 ;  viii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  21 ;  1  Ch.  xxviii.  9;  xxix.  18 ;  Ps. dii. 
14  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  3  ;  xxix.  16  ;  Hab.  ii.  18 ;  Job  xvii.  7  ;  md  in  not  a 
single  case  is  it  (or  should  it  be)  translated  desires. 

On  Gen.  x.  6,  we  are  told  that  *'  Ham  signifies  burnt  or  ^^^^-^ 
The  true  meaning,  however,  is  "  heai'  or  "  Aoi,"  and  "  burnt  or  Uack** 
are  only  secondary  and  subordinate  ones. 

In  Gen.  xL  7,  the  expression  «  Go  to,"  is  said  in  the  note  to  signify 
"  Come,  or  make  preparation,"  whereas,  being  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  "to  give,"  its  plain  meaning  is — "Give  help  I"  compare 
Ps.  Iv.  22;  "  Cast  thy  burden  {Ul  thy  gift,  L  e.,  that  which  He  hath 
given  thee)  on  the  Lord." 

In  G^n.  xii.  15,  "Pharoah"  is  explained  in  the  note  to  mean, 
"  according  to  Josephus  ruler  or  king,  or  according  to  Ludolph,  fajhar 
of  his  country."  Most  commentators  are  now  of  opinion  that  it  is 
an  Egyptian  name,  but  as  there  is  no  proof  that  the  language  of 
Abraham  and  Pharoah  was  difierent,  as  it  came  to  be  afterwards, 
the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "phara"  which  means  "to 
be  free,  disentangled,"  compare  Exod.  v.  4,  "  why  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  (i.e.  fi«e)  the  people  from  their  works  1"  Judges  -v.  2, 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  freeing  the  freemen  of  Israel"  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  word  '*  phera"  which  occurs  in  Nam.  vi.  5 ;  EseL 
xliv.  20,  translated  "  locks''  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  denoting  the  long 
flowing  hair  frt>m  the  crown ;  hence  the  combined  idea  <^  freedom 
and  superiority. 

On  Gen.  xiv.  18,  we  find  the  following  note :  "  Abram  is  called 
*  the  Hebrew,'  probably  from  the  name  of  Eber  his  ancestor,  and  not 
as  some  think,  firom  his  having  '  passed'  the  Euphrates,  the  word 
fflgnifying  a  passage."  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this 
proposal  of  going  back  fivb  generations  for  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Gesenius  justly  remarks  "it  seems,  however,  to  be  originally  ^ 
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appeDatiye,  from  Eber,  the  land  beyond  the  Eophrates,  hence  Ebn\ 
m  Gen.  ziv.  13,  a  stranger  oome  from  the  other  side  the  Euphrates, 
whence  it  is  weU  rendered  by  the  Sept.  ho  perdtes  ...  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  only  call  the  Israelites  Hebrews  when  foreigners 
are  introduced  as  speaking,  Gen.  xxziz.  14,  17 ;  zli.  12 ;  Exod.  i. 
16 ;  ii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9 ;  ziii.  19 ;  ziy.  11 ;  xdx.  8 ;  or  when  the 
Israelites  themselves  speak  of  themselves  to  foreigners,  Gen.  xL  15  ; 
Exod.  i.  19;  ii.  7;  iii.  18;  ▼.  3;  vii.  16;  ix.  1,  18;  Jon.  i.  9;  or 
when  used  in  opposition  to  odier  nations,  Gen.  xliiL  82  ;  Exod.  i.  15; 
ii.  11, 18  ;  xxi.  2  ;  Deut.  xv.  12 ;  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  14) ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  87.'* 

On  Gren.  xvii.  19,  the  name  Isaac  is  thus  explained :  <<  Yitschak, 
which  we  change  into  Isaac,  signifies  laughter,  so  called  in  allunon 
to  Abndiam's  laughing,  as  related  in  verse  17.  By  this  Abraham 
did  not  express  his  unbelief,  or  weakness  of  faith,  but  his  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  so  glorious  a  promise,  and  to  this  our 
Lord  evidently  alludes  in  John  viii.  56.''  But,  as  the  very  same  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  next  chap,  (verses  12,  18,  15,)  of  Sarah,  where 
it  undenialdy  denotes  tncreduftfy,  it  is  only  a  legitimate  inference  that 
Abraham's  laughter  was  of  the  same  incredulous  character.  It  is  a 
most  erroneous  principle  on  which  many  go  who  attempt  to  excuse  or 
.  explain  away  the  blemishes  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  regarding 
Noah,  Lot,  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Rachel,  David,  Solomon,  and 
others,  as  if  they  were  perfect.  One  only  was  so— -the  Pattern  Man 
—Christ  Jesus. 

On  Gen«  xix.  1 :  *^  And  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even," 
the  foUowing  note  is  appended ;  *'  Or  rather  *  the  two  angels  came, 
referring  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  there 
ealled  men."  The  word  translated  ^*  angel"  is  simply  *^a  worker  or 
messenger,"  and  it  is  a  great  pity  it  was  ever  rendered  anything 
else.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  two  parties  here 
introduced,  were  anything  more  than  men,  commissioned  by  G^d  to 
accomplish  a  certain  definite  work.  In  this  chapter  they  are  uniformly 
called  tnenj  (see  verses  5,  8,  10,  12,  16),  as  they  are  in  chap,  xviii. 
2,  16,  22.  On  the  words  of  the  men  to  Lot,  ^^Nay,  but  we  will 
abide  in  the  street  all  night,"  the  editor  adds ;  *'  instead  of  Za,  '  nay,' 
some  MSS.  have  /o,  *  to  him,'  and  they  said  unto  him,  for  we  lodge 
in  the  street."  What  object  this  absurd  criticism  could  serve,  would 
puzzle  an  CEdipus.  When  any  alta*ation  is  suggested  on  the  original 
text,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  one  clearing  up  instead  of  confusing  the 
passage  as  this  does. 

On  Gen.  xix.  11,  we  have  a  note  suggesting  that  "the  blindness 
^th  which  the  two  messengers  smote  the  people  of  Sodom,  who 
surrounded  Lot's  house,  might  have  been  only  temporary."  As  Sodom 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  early  next  morning,  the  suggested 
modification  of  the  first  portion  of  their  punishment  is  wholly  un- 
called for ;  nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  to  suppose  that  man's 
mercy  is  greater  than  the  Lord's,  While  in  this  instance  we  cannot 
concur  m  the  editor's  attempt  to  modify  the  divine  judgment,  on  the 
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other  hand  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  concur  in  the  description  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Lot's  wife,  either  as  translated  in  the  com- 
mon English  version,  or  in  the  note  of  Scott's  attached  bj  the  editor. 
Our  objection  is  purely  and  simply  a  grammatical  one.  The  last 
clause  of  verse  26,  is  '^  and  she  became  a  piUar  of  salL"  But  the 
ori^al  cannot  be  correctly  translated  ^^  became/*  It  is  simply  the 
sul^tantive  verb  Aoyo,  *'  to  be  ;*'  to  justify  the  translation  "  became," 
would  require  the  proposition  lam&i  to  succeed  the  verb.  We  do 
not  know  a  single  example  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  where  the 
substantive  verb  alone,  (without  the  preposition,)  can  be  transited 
'*  became."  If  this  be  correct,  the  true  rendering  then  is :  *'  and  she 
was  a  ^— ."  Before  filling  up  the  sentence,  we  must  consider  the 
next  words  rendered — '*a  pillar  of  salt."  The  word  natzUf  denotes 
^  anything  established,  set  up."  It  occurs  only  in  ten  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  viz.,  I  Sam.  z.  5 ;  xiii.  8,  4 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  6^  14 ;  1 
Kings  iv.  19;  1  Ch.  xi.  16;  xviii.  13;  2  Ch.  viii.  10;  xvii.  2; 
in  all  of  which  it  is  rendered  ^'  an  officer,"  or  ^*  a  garrison."  It 
nowhere  means  a  pillar,  or  statue.  The  word  rendered  ''  salt"  occurs 
28  times.  In  nine  cases  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  word  sea, 
].  e.,  '*  the  salt  sea,"  a  proper  name ;  five  times  in  connection  with 
the  word  valley^  i.  e.  ''  the  valley  of  salt  ;*'  four  times  in  reference  to 
*^  offerings"  being  seasoned  with  it ;  twice  it  is  applied  to  a  covenant, 
L  e.  a  perpetualf  enduring  one ;  thrice  to  the  soil,  j^ur  times  to  common 
salt.  The  only  remaining  instance  is  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation. Here  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  descriptive  of  ncUtib  just  as  in 
Num.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Ch.  xiii.  5,  it  is  descriptive  of  berith  (a  covenant) 
indicating  its  perpetual  enduring  character,  not  the  material  itself. 
The  whole  passage  then  we  translate  literally  and  idiomatically :  ''  and 
she  will  be  a  perpetual  memorial,"  (i.e.  of  disobedience)^  just  as  in  Jude 
7»  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ''  are  set  forth  for  an  example^  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  and  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  13 ;  ^*  wheresoever 
this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also 
this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  manorial  of  her." 
Another  translation  and  explanation  maybe  alluded  to;  "and  it  (i.e.  the 
land)  is  a  settled  place  of  salt,"  but  as  the  passage  is  confessedly  dif- 
ficult, the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  more  examination  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

On  Gen.  xx.  7,  '^he  (Abraham)  is  a  prophet,"  we  find  the  following: 
"  The  word  Navi,  rendered  a  prophet,  not  only  signifies  one  who 
foretells  future  events,  but  also  an  intercessor,  instructor.  See  I  Sam. 
X. ;  1  Kings  xviii. ;  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  4."  But,  in  reality,  it  denotes 
one  who  is  entered  into  or  inspired^  (in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  text,) 
then  one  who  gives  utterance  to  that  which  he  has  received  before  others. 
That  the  prophets  often  foretold  Jnture  events  is  true,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  one  is  ever  in  Scripture  called  a  prophet,  because  he 
did  so.  On  verse  12  of  this  same  chapter,  we  have  the  foUowing 
gravely  presented:  "£bn  Batrick,  in  his  Annals,  among  other 
ancient  traditions,  has  preserved  the  following :  *  Terah  first  married 
Tona,  by  whom  he  had  Abraham,  afterwards  he  married  Tehevita, 
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bj  whom  he  had  Sarah."     How  verj  much  clearer  thb  makes  the 
sacred  text! 

On  Gen.  xx.  16 ;  ''I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver/'  the  editor  adds,  "  what  these  pieces  were  is  not  certain,  but 
it  is  probable  thej  were  shekels^  as  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Targum, 
and  the  Septuagint  renders  it  didracbma,  by  which  the  Hebrew 
shekel  is  rendered  in  chap,  xxiii.  15,  16.^'  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  way  commentators  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  and  to  make  definite  what  the  Scripture  has  left  indefinite. 
There  is  very  little  probability  that  shekels  are  alluded  to.  The  phrase 
occurs  in  chap,  xxxvii.  28 ;  xlv.  22 ;  Deut  xxii.  19,  29  ;  Jud.  ix.  4; 
xvi.  5;  xvii.  2,  8,  4,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11,  12;  1  Kings  x.  29; 
2  Kings  vi.  25;  2  Ch.  i.  17;  Song  viii.  11;  Isa.  vii.  23;  Hosea 
iii.  2 ;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  so  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  phrase  is  used,  and  is  never  confounded  with 
the  shekel,  the  talent,  and  other  Scripture  coins.  If  we  might  give 
a  conjecture  also,  it  would  be  that  it  was  about  the  value  of  half-a- 
beka,  or  6d.  in  English  money,  but  '*  silverlings"  would  suit  better, 
SB  a  mere  translation. 

On  Gen.  xxi.  33';  And  Abraham  '*  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  the  editor  adds :  '*  Dr  Shuckford  justly  contends  that  the 
expression  rendered  ^  he  called  on  the  name,'  signifies  '  he  evoked  in 
the  name ;'  " — but  the  simple  meaning  of  the  phrase  is :  ^'  he  preached 
(or  cried)  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Abraham  was  such  a  stranger  to  ^'  calling"  on  the  Lord,  that  it  should 
be  specially  mentioned  when  he  built  an  altar  or  planted  a  tree.  Com- 
pare iv.  26 ;  xii.  8 ;  xxvi.  25. 

On  Gen.  xxii.  14 ;  '^  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place, 
Jehovah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen,"  we  find  the  following  note ;  '^  rather.  In  the  mount 
of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  provided,  alluding  to  the  answer  given  to  Isaac's 
question,  verse  8."  This  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  but  what  is  meant 
by  the  expression :  ''  as  it  is  said  to  this  day  V  The  editor,  pro- 
bably not  understanding  it,  says  nothing.  The  whole  verse  should 
be  read  thus:  ''And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Je- 
hovah-jireh, because  it  was  said  that  day  in  the  mount,  Thu  Lord 
will  provide.'^ 

On  Gren.  xxiii.  1 ;  ''  And  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and 
to  w^p  for  her ;"  the  editor  says :  ''  For  the  convenience  of  feeding 
his  numerous  flocks,  it  is  possible  that  Abraham  had  several  places 
of  temporary  residence ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  while  he  sojourned  at 
Beersheba,  as  we  find  he  did,  from  verse  19  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  which  was  24  miles  distant;  and  his 
coming  to  mourn,  &c.,  signifies  his  coming  from  the  former  to  the 
ktter  place."  Had  the  Hebrew  text  been  consulted  before  this  ex- 
planation was  given,  it  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
should  be  rendered :  "  And  Abraham  entered  (i.  e.  into  the  tent  of 
Sarah)  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her,"  for  the  very  next 
verse  declares  that  ^^  he  rose  up  from  before  his  dead,"  which  action 
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certainly  does  not  imply,  as  the  editor  asserts,  '*  that  in  Abraham's 
time,  persons  when  they  mourned  «at  on  the  ground !'' 

The  expression  of  Abraham  in  chap.  xziv.  2,  **  Put,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh,"  the  editor  attempts  to  explain  by  saying, 
that  ^*  the  exposition  that  Dr  A.  Clarke  offers  is  more  probable  than 
any  other.''  And  what  is  that  exposition  9  ^*  It  is  grounded  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  as  giyen  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  and  that  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum ;  the  former  of 
which  renders  it  *  Put  now  thy  hand  in  aectione  ctrcumdnonae  meae,' 
and  the  latter,  '  sub  femore  foederis  mei* "  But  how  does  this  clear  up 
the  matter  t  it  is  as  dark  as  before,  and  the  whole  note  iM  verbiage. 
All  we  can  say  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  of 
taking  an  oath,  alluded  to  again  in  Gen.  xlvii.  29 ;  and,  perhog^  in 
1  Ch.  xxix.  24. 

Gen.  xxiy.  82,  **  And  the  man  came  into  the  house,  and  he  tmj^rded 
his  camels,"  dbc  The  editor  adds  in  a  note :  ^^ie.  Ldbcm  ungirded 
his  camels.''  This  is  doubtless  correct,  but  it  requires  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  should  also  be  amended ;  *'  And  he  brought  m  the 
man  into  the  house,  and  ungirded,"  &c.  We  think  it  exoeedingly  doubts 
ful  also,  whether  the  Hebrew  word  translated  straw  ever  signifies 
duiff^  as  the  editor  maintains  after  Gesenius.  The  language  of  Be- 
bekah's  brother  and  mother,  ^^  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  fiw 
days,  at  the  least  ten,"  is  explained:  ^<a  full  year  or  ten  months; 
whereas  the  meaning  is ;  ^*  a  week  or  ten  days,"  UL  *'  days  or  ten." 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  word  days  here  is  a  specific  name  for  a 
week,  as  it  is  in  Gen.  iv.  8,  *' And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
days  (week)  that  Cain  and  Abel  brought  offerings,"  i.  e.  on  the  sab- 
bath day.    Compare  Gen.  xL  4. 

The  blessing  given  to  Bebekah  in  verse  60,  ^  Be  thou  tA«  mother  of 
thousands  of  millions,"  is  rendered  by  the  editor ;  *^  be  thou  for  thou- 
sands of  myriads,"  instead  of  what  both  the  Hebrew  and  English 
idioms  require ;  *^  become  thou  thousands  of  myriads."  In  vene 
63  al/so,  where  it  is  said;  <*And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate,"  the 
mar^nal  note  is  added,  **or,  to  pray."  The  original  word,  suah^ 
occurs  only  in  this  passage,  but  it  is  really  the  same  with  the  cognate 
noA,  which  signifies,  ^  to  meditate,"  never  **  to  pray." 

Gen.  XXV.  1 ;  the  editor  translates  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  ^  And 
Abraham  had  added,  and  had  taken  a  wife."  The  Hebrew  tenses, 
as  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  become  in  the  hand  of  mesl#com- 
mentators,  a  mere  nose-of-wax,  which  may  be  turned  any  way  the 
critic  pleases.  Until  sounder  views  be  adopted  on  this  subject,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  in  interpreting  Scripture  language.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  the  Hebrew  writers  not  to  have  been  able  to  express 
themselvesidefinitely,  so  as  to  be  understood,  without  ambiguity.  The 
modem  Arabs,  at  ihe  present  day,  who  speak  Arabic,  (a  kindred 
dialect  with  the  Hebrew,)  have  no  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  tnn^ 
though,  like  the  Hebrews,  they  have  only  two  tenses.  The  whole 
difiiculty  arises  from  forgetfalness  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Hebrew  writer  contemplates  this  subject  he  treats  of.    In  de* 
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scritNng  past  or  future  eveots  he  uniformly  (both  in  prose  and  poetry) 
places  himself  as  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness,  and  writes  as  if  the 
Directs  and  transactions  were  passing  before  his  eyes.  This  essential 
and  ftmdamental  principle  has  long  been  admitted  in  reference  to  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  few,  if  any,  have  applied  it  to  the 
prosakf  yet  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  not 
a  single  paragraph  can  be  reaHy  or  thoroughly  understood  without  it. 
By  uniformly  and  systematically  viewing  the  so-called  past  as  a  per* 
fwtj  and  the  so-called  Jiiture  as  an  imperfecty  the  whole  reads  clearly 
and  intelligibly.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  then,  the  true  translation 
of  the  verse  before  us  is ;  **  And  Abraham  adds,  and  takes  a  wife, 
and  her  name  ia  Eeturah,"  &c.  Whether  this  event  is  to  be  Beckoned 
as  taking  place  during  the  life-time  or  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  must 
be  ascertained  from  its  position  in  the  narrative.  It  comes  apparently 
a  considerable  period  after  Sarah's  death,  and  unless  it  be  supposed 
to  be  out  of  its  chronological  order  (in  which  case  the  burden  of  proof 
hes  with  the  party  supposing),  must  be  held  as  being  so  in  reality. 
The  *<  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb,*'  apparently,  and  not  Abraham's  age, 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  though  the  editor  has  not  done  so. 

The  word  "castles"  in  Gren.  xxv.  16,  is  supposed  by  the  editor  to 
^mean,  probably,  shepherd's  cots,"  on  the  ground  Uiat  a  cognate 
Syriac  and  Arabic  word  means  so,  but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
meoniroveriable  aoaom  that  we  ought  never  to  adopt  a  meaning  for  a 
Hebrew  word  from  the  cognate  languages,  if  we  can  find  a  reasonable 
one  in  the  Hebrew  itself.  The  simple  meaning  appears  to  be  "  round 
towers;"  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  definite,  when  so  little  is  said  of 
them.  So  again,  in  verse  1 8,  "  he  died  (lit,  fell)  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren,"  the  editor  says;  "This  clause  should  rather  be 
rendered,  '  It  (the  district)  fell  (or  was  allotted  to  him,  Jos.  xziii.  4), 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  But  the  elipsis  is  very  hard, 
and  the  idea  of  death  being  involved  in  fallmg  is  supported  by  Exod. 
xix.  21 ;  "Lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many 
of  them  perish  (lit.  fall.).*'  The  expression  "  his  brethren"  refers 
doubtless  to  the  six  sons  of  Eeturah.  In  a  note  on  v.  26  the  Editor, 
after  Gesenins,  suggests  that  "  Esau"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Eta, 
haxry^  bat  this  catching  at  etymologies  derived  ftx)m  the  cognate  langu- 
ages is  always  hazardous  and  uncertain ;  much  better  that  the  name 
be  derived  from  the  natural  Hebrew  root  denoting,  "  to  make,  fashion, 
prepare,"  hence  it  is  titerdtly^  "  a  prepared  or  ready  one,"  with  as  it 
were  a  natural  covering.  From  Rebekah's  expedient  it  would  appear 
he  was  excessively  so. 

On  Gen.  xxvi.  14  :  "great  store  of  servants,"  the  marginal  reading 
is  given  "  husbandry,"  but  the  simple  meaning  is  "  an  abundant  ser- 
^ce,"  that  is,  he  had  abundant  employment  for  his  servants. 

The  "  goodly  raiment"  of  Esau,  mentioned  in  chap.  xxvii«  15,  forms 
a  groundwork  for  the  following  note  :  "It  has  been  justly  observed 
hy  Hr  Ainsworth  that  the  Septuagint  translateth  it,  "  agoodly  robe" 
(or  fair  stole),  which  was  a  long  garment  that  great  men  used  to  wear. 
(Luke  XX.  46;  xv.  22.)    The  priests  afterwards  in  the  law  had  holy 
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garments  to  minister  in,  (Exod.  xxviii.  2,  4) ;  which  the  Greek  there 
also  calleth  a  *  holy  robe'  or  stole.  ^BtU  a  *  holy  garmentj'  and  a  deskabU 
garment  are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.]  Whether  the  first-bom  be- 
^  fore  the  law  had  such  to  minister  in  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  probable  by 
this  example.  IBuiwhat  if  this  is  not  an  examplt  at  all  f\  For  had  they 
been  common  garments,  why  did  not  Esau  himself  or  his  wives  keep 
them  ?  [But  why  might  not  Esau  have  raiment  lying  in  his  parents* 
house  for  occasional  use  when  he  visited  them  !]  But  being  in  likeli- 
hood holy  robes,  received  from  their  ancestors,  the  mother  of  the 
family  kept  them  [How  is  it  proved  that  the  mothers  of  the  priests 
kept  their  sons*  raiment  T]  in  sweet  chests,  from  moths  and  the  like, 
whereupon  it  is  said,  *  Isaac  smelled  the  smell  of  his  garments/  "  This 
practice  of  straining  Scripture  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated,  and 
until  we  be  content  with  the  plain  textual  meaning  of  a  passage,  real 
biblical  exposition  will  not  advance  one  hair*s  breadth. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  verse  27,  "  See,  the  smell  (R  fragrance) 
of  my  son  »  as  the  smell  \Ut.  fragrance)  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed,'*  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the  following  note:  "a  field  where  aro- 
matic plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  spices  grew  in  abundance!"  How 
seldom  do  specialities  improve  on  the  great  outline  of  scripture  delinea- 
tion ! 

The  name  "  Jacob"  is  changed  into  Israel,  as  mentioned  in  chap, 
zxxii.  28 ;  ^'  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  Grod  and  with  men, 
and  hast  pervailed.**  The  editor  adds  in  a  note :  ^'  or,  according  to 
the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  and  RosenmuUer,  'because^ 
thou  hast  had  power  with  God,  thou  shalt  also  prevail  with  men.' " 
This  is  not  only  unjustifiable  as  to  the  grammar,  but  misses  the  force 
of  the  whole.  The  literal  rendering  is;  ''  For  thou  hast  ruled  (been 
a  prince)  witb  God  and  with  men,  yea,  thou  dost  prevaiL"  His  rul- 
ing with  men  is  evidently  past,  referring  to  his  dealings  with  Laban ; 
and  the  last  clause,  "  yea,  thou  dost  pievail,"  expresses  the  habitual 
consequence  of  his  actions,  and  arms  him  against  the  fear  of  his  brother 
Esau. 

On  chap.  XXXV.  7:  "And  (Jacob)  called  the  place  El-beth-eL" 
L  e.  The  God  of  Bethel,  the  editor  adds  "  the  first  El  is  omitted  in  one 
of  Dr  Bossi's  MSS.,  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syr.,  and  some  copies  of  the 
Arabic,  and  the  sentence  reads  much  better  without  it"  It  is  always 
a  dangerous  thing  to  propose  to  omit  anytjiing  from  the  text ;  in  this 
instance  the  omission  is  not  necessary.  It  may  be  translated  :  "  and 
he  proclaimed  at  that  place  the  God  of  Bethel,"  or  perhaps  the  El 
may  be  a  various  reading  for  eth^  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  translated :  "  and  he  called  that  place  Bethel.''  Either 
of  these  two  suppositions  are  preferable  to  omitting  the  word  entirely 
from  the  text. 

Joseph's  coat  of  "  many  colours"  or  pieces,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  editor  introducing  the  following  note ;  "  a  coat  made  of  stripes 
of  different  coloured  cloth,  similar  to  the  toga  praetexta  of  the  Roman 
youth,  [1200  year*  lattif]  which  was  white,  striped  or  fringed  with 
purple;  this  they  wore  until  they  were  17  years  of  age,  when  they 
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changed  it  for  the  toga  virilis,  or  toga  para,  which  was  all  white. 
Such  vestures,  as  clothing  of  distinction,  are  worn  all  over  Fersiay 
India,  and  China,  at  the  present  day.''  Yet  the  word  has  no  connection 
with  "  colour"  or  stripes  of  any  kind  I  It  is  derived  from  a  verb  signi- 
fying "  to  cease,  come  to  an  end,"  hence  in  Dan.  V.  5,  24,  it  denotes 
tbe  ^  extremi^'  of  the  hand.  The  real  meaning  then  is :  '*  a  coat  for 
the  extremities,''  of  the  arms  and  legs,  a  long  tonic  with  sleeves. 
It  occurs  again  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19. 

Potiphar,  in  chap.  xxzviL  86,  is  said  to  be  '^  an  officer  of  Pharoah," 
fiL  a  eanuch  ;  the  editor  notes  :  "  The  word  doth  signify  not  only 
eoDuchs,  but  also  chamberlains,  courtiers,  and  officers.  Esth.  i.  10 ; 
IsB.  Ivi.  3.''  But  neither  of  these  passages  proves  that  these  parties 
were  not  eanachs  proper,  on  the  contrary  the  last  quoted  passage 
proves  they  were.  It  is  no  objection  that  Potiphar  is  said  to  have 
had  a  wife,  this  might  be  for  pomp  and  appearance.  The  word  signi- 
£es  '<  a  root,'*  which  may  have  be^n  appUed  to  them  by  way  of  deri- 
sion, or  perhaps  as  denoting  a  rooty  and  nothing  more. 

In  Gen.  xxxviiL  29,  we  have  an  account  of  the  reason  why  the 
name  of  Pharez  was  given  to  one  of  Tamar's  children :  *<  And  the 
midwife  said,  how  hast  thou  broken  forth  t  tkia  breach  be  upon  thee." 
In  the  marginal  note  another  rendering  is  given,  '^  wherefore  hast  thou 
iDsde  thia  breach  against  thee!"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unintelligible,  yet  the  editor  has  not  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
literal  translation,  '^  What  t  thou  hast  broken  forth — on  thee  is  the 
breach,"  seems  at  once  easier  and  more  appropriate. 

On  the  expression  in  Gen.  xl.  4,  '^  and  they  continued  a  season  in 
^^ard,"  we  have  a  note  of  a  similar  nature  as  that  on  Gen.  xxiv.  55,  "  lit. 
^^JSjhow  long  is  uncertain,  though  the  word  probably  signifies,  as  many 
appose,  a  complete  year,  and  as  Pharoah  called  them  to  an  account 
on  his  birth-day,  Calmet  supposes  they  had  offiinded  on  the  preced- 
^g  (1)  birthday,  and  thus  had  been  one  whole  year  in  prison."  The 
meaning  we  have  already  shown  to  be  attached  to  the  word,"  days,"  via., 
aioeet  or  period  of  seven  days,  is  appropriate  here  also.  Having  been  a 
week  in  prison  they  dream  each  a  dream  in  the  same  night,  and  on  the 
^^  day  thereafter  they  are  reckoned  with  by  their  offended  lord.  The 
editor  is  also  unguarded  in  a  note  on  verse  11,  where  the  chief  butler, 
elating  his  dream  to  Joseph,  says,  '^  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and 
pi^esaed  them  in  Pharoah's  cup,"  on  which  the  side-note  remarks : 
"from  this  we  find  that  wine  anciently  was  the  mere  expressed  juice  of 
^e  grapes,  without  fermentation."  But  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
^^  "  wine"  in  this  passage,  and  though  there  had  been  it  would  only 
pro?e  what  every  one  knows,  that  there  were  wines  in  ancienttimes  whidi 
were  not  fermented,  just  as  there  are  at  the  present  day.  But  if  "  wine 
^ciently  was  the  mere  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes  without  fer- 
Dientation,"  what  was  that  partaken  of  by  Noah,  Lot,  &c  ? 

The  language  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  in  chap.  xli.  15,  ^'  and  I  have 
beard  say  of  thee  that  thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to  interpret  it," 
^  the  marginal  reading  attached  to  it  by  the  editor,  without  a 

^ord  of  explimation,  "  or,  when  thou  hearest  a  dream,  thou  canst  in- 
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terpret  it.''  Both  of  these  renderings  are  erroneous,  and  that  theie 
should  be  anj  difficulty  felt  about  the  verse,  only  shows  how  super- 
ficiallj  critics  go  about  their  work.  The  word  ^^shama"  signifies  first 
«'  to  hear"  and  secondly,  "  to  underBtand."  For  this  kst  meaning,  see 
Gen.  xi.  7,  ^'  that  they  may  not  understand  one  anothei^s  speech." 
Compare  also  Gen.  xliL  22.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  then  is,  "  And 
I  have  heard  of  thee  that  thou  understandest  a  dream  (so  as)  to  in- 
terpret it.** 

Gen.  zlii.  28,  '*  for  he  (Joseph)  spake  unto  them  by  an  interpreter,*' 
aflPords  the  editor  room  for  the  following  piece  of  conjecture.  '^The 
McdUtz  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  interpreter  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  as  we  have  many  evidences  in  this  book  that  the  Egyptiaiu, 
Hebrews,  Canaanites,  and  Syrians  could  understand  each  other  in  a 
general  way ;  and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  this  very  chapter 
(particularly  verse  24),  that  Joseph  and  his  brethren  understood  each 
other's  language,  as  his  brethren  and  Joseph's  steward  also  did  (chap, 
xliii.  19,  &c.,  compare  chaps,  xxzix.  and  zliz.)"  So  far  good,  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  t — '^  It  seems  to  denote  an  officer, 
who  is  called  in  Abyssinia,  accor£ng  to  Mr  Bruce,  Eal  Hatse,  the 
voice  or  wobd  of  the  king,  who  always  stands  at  the  side  of  a  lattice 
window  of  a  balcony,  within  which  the  king  sits ;  who  is  never  sees, 
but  who  speaks  through  a  hole  (!)  in  the  side  of  it,  covered  in  the 
inside  with  a  curtain,  to  this  officer,  by  whom  he  speaks  to  the  person 
present'*  And  this  is  gravely  presented  by  an  intelligent  commentator 
as  a  Scripture  illustration !  while  the  simplest  attention  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  would  solve  all  obscurity.  Gesenius  and  crthers 
derive  it  from  hOZy  a  verb  signifying  **  to  mock,  scorn,"  hence  the  idea 
of  one  speaking  a  barbarous  tongue.  The  true  root,  however,  appears 
to  be  one  signifying  ''to  be  or  make  sweet"  See  Ps.  cadz.  103, 
''  how  sweet  are  diy  words  unto  my  tasto!"  From  this  point  of  view 
it  denotes  ''  a  sweetener"  one  who  acts  the  part  of  a  friend  to  two 
separate  parties.  Compare  all  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs, 
viz.,  2  Ch.  xxxii.  31,  Isa.  xliiL  27,  Job  xzxiii.  28 ;  xvL  20.  Com- 
pare another  word  from  the  same  root  with  the  same  meaning,  Frov. 
i.  6,  Hab.  ii.  6.  Job  xvi.  20,  ''  my  friends  scorn  me,"  is  at  least 
as  appropriately  and  literally,  ''  My  sweeteners  are  my  friends." 

Jacob's  affiscting  language  in  chap.  xlii.  36,  ''  all  these  (things)  are 
against  me,^  is  dedared  by  the  editor  to  be  '^  not  badly  rendered  bj 
the  Vulgate,  '  all  these  evils  M  back  upon  me,'  ^  but  few  will,  we 
think,  concur  in  this  judgment,  not  to  speak  of  the  gratuitous  supple* 
plement  ^^fall  back.**  On  the  same  lax  principle  of  interpretation, 
there  might  be  no  end  of  conjectures.  Jacob's  parting  directions  to 
his  sons  when  he  agrees  to  let  Benjamin  go,  and  his  almost  despairing 
declaration,  ''  If,  (or  rather,  when)  I  am  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved  T  is 
deprived  of  its  point  by  the  editor  affixing  a  note  of  Dr  A.  Clarke's, 
who  renders  verse  14  thus:  "And  God  the  All*sufficient,  [Shaddd 
does  not  mean  "  o^-sufficient,"  but  simply,  He  who  is  mJicierU,^  shall 
give  [but  the  word  following  an  imperative^  must  be  understood  as  an  km- 
perative^  and  let  God,  who  is  sufficient,  give]  you  tender  mercies  before 
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the  man,  and  send  [properly,  let  send]  to  you  your  other  brother,  and 
Benjamin,  and  I,  as  I  shall  be  childless,  so  I  shall  be  childless,  i.  e. 
I  shall  submit  to  this  privation,  till  God  shall  restore  my  children  to 
me.  He  considers  this  verse  as  spoken  prophetically,  and  that  God, 
at  this  time,  gave  Jacob  a  supematurd  evidence  that  his  children 
should  be  restored."  Here  again,  we  repeat,  until  men  will  form  for 
themselves  definite  systematic  principles  of  Bible  translation  in  re* 
ference  to  the  Hebrew  tenses,  their  work  will  be  only  a  series  of 
conjectures.  We  may  here  state,  as  a  rule,  what  we  have  found  no 
exception  to,  that  the  perfect  or  imperfect  tense  when  following  an 
tmpenotR^  must  always  be  regarded  and  translated  as  an  imperative 
likewise.  This  will  carry  the  student  through  nine-tenths  of  those 
passages  which,  in  the  common  version,  afford  so  much  opportunity 
for  caviling  and  disputation,  especially  in  what  some  call  ^'  the  cursing 
Psalms." 

In  Gen  zlii.  28,  Joseph's  steward  is  represented  as  sajring,  <*  I  had 
your  money,*'  more  correctly  in  the  margin,  '*  your  money  came  to 
me,"  evidenUy  meaning  that  though  they  bad  received  their  money 
back  again,  Pharoah  was  no  loser,  for  ''  your  money  came  to  me* 
Joseph  had  repaid  it  to  the  treasury,  don't  be  alarmed,"  is  nevertheless 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  editor  thus :  "  '  your  money  comes 
to  me,'  as  I  am  the  steward,  the  cash  for  the  com  belongs  to  me  (!) 
Tou  have  no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  of  any  evil,  the  whole  # 
transaction  is  between  myself  and  you  (!)  receive  therefore  the  money 
as  a  present  from  '  the  God  of  your  father,'  no  matter  whose  hands 
he  employs  to  convey  it**  By  this  the  beautiful  fact  that  Joseph  did 
not  act  unjustly  to  Pharoah,  when  he  returned  the  money  of  bis 
brethren  to  them,  is  entirely  overlooked. 

Joseph's  use  of  a  divining  cup  in  Gen.  xHv.  5,  15,  is  represented 
by  the  editor  as  a  fiction :  *'  as  the  whole  transaction  was  intended 
to  deceive  his  brethren,  he  might  as  well  affect  divination  by  the  cup, 
as  affect  that  they  had  stolen  it"  The  cup  may,  indeed,  have  been 
an  officuxlf  not  a  private  one,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  justify  Joseph  in  all  he  did,  any  more  than  we  are 
to  vindicate  the  shortcomings  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Rachel,  Da* 
vid,  &c. 

In  Gren.  xlv.  23,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  "  meat,"  t.  e,  food, 
provided  by^  Joseph  for  his  father  Jacob,  the  editor  is  curious  enough 
as  to  give  us,  after  Dr  A.  Clarke,  its  ingredients ;  '*  prepared  meat, 
some  made  up  dish,  delicacies,  confectionaries,  &c.  In  Asiatic  coun- 
tries they  have  several  curious  methods  of  preserving  flesh  by  potting^ 
by  which  it  may  be  kept,  for  any  length  of  time,  sweet  and  whole- 
some. Some  delicacy  similar  to  the  savoury  meat  which  Isaac  loved, 
may  be  here  intended,  sent  to  Jacob  in  consideration  of  his  age,  and 
to  testify  the  respect  of  his  son ;  for  of  other  kinds  of  meat  [the  word, 
however,  hafoad']  he  could  have  no  need,  as  he  had  large  flocks  and 
herds,  and  could  kill  a  lamb,  kid,  ^.,  when  he  pleased."  )t  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  all  this  is  imaginary,  though  given  in  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Bible.    The  word  simply  means  *'  food,"  from  a  root  sig- 
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tiifying  "  to  feed,  support."  It  occurs  only  in  2  Ch.  xi.  23*  and  in 
Dan.  iv.  12,  21,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  beheld,  and  has  not  the  least  reference  to  *^  potted 
meats." 

The  whole  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  passed  over  by  the 
editor  without  a  single  word  of  explanation,  beyond  inserting  in  the 
margin  the  six  marginal  readings  of  our  translators.  On  the  whole, 
the  marginal  readings  are  valuable ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  are 
worse  than  useless.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  common  version  they 
ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  margin,  but  we  would  have  liked  had 
some  reasons  been  given  for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other.  On  tlus 
chapter,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  few  and  unimportant  The 
first  is  in  the  4th  verse,  for  "  Thou  shalt  not  excel,"  the  DDiargin  has 
"  Excel  not"  This  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  negative  particle 
al  is  always  prohibitive ;  but  see  Ps.  L  3,  &c.  The  second  is  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  same  verse,  *'  he  went  up  to  my  couch,''  the  mar- 
ginal reading  is :  "  my  couch  is  gone,"  but  this  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
appropriate sense.  The  third  is  in  the  5th  verse,  ^'  instruments  of 
cruelty  are  in  their  habitation,"  the  margin  has :  "  their  swords  are 
weapons  of  violence,"  which  is  decidedly  preferable,  though  the  phrase 
may  be  rendered :  "  instruments  of  violence  are  their  sales,"  i  «.  their 
♦  bargains,  betrothals,  &c  The  fourth  is  in  the  6th  verse,  last  clause, 
*'  they  digged  down  a  wall,"  the  margin  has :  "  they  houghed  oxen," 
but  we  prefer  "  they  eradicated  a  prince,"  viz.  Shechem.  The  re- 
maining two  are  of  no  value  whatever.  The  most  important  verse  of 
the  whole  chapter  has  not  a  single  line  bestowed  upon  it  After  the 
most  careful  examination  we  give  an  amended  rendering  of  verse  10 : 
*^The  Sceptre  shall  not  turn  aside  from  Judah,  or  a  Lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  that  her  Seed  come,  and  to  him  is  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  peoples."  The  word  we  have  translated  ^^  obedience" 
only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Prov.  xxx.  17,  "  The  eye  .  .  .  that  despis- 
eth  to  obey  a  mother."  The  word  Shiloh  we  consider  to  be  equal  to 
Shilyahy  in  Deut  xxviii.  57,  "  her  young  one."  So  Calvin  and  many 
others.  The  reference  then  is  to  ''  the  seed  of  the  woman"  in  Gen. 
iii. 

On  Exodus  i.  7,  we  have  the  follo^nng  extraordinary  note :  "  The 
Israelites  lived  in  the  most  fruitful  district  of  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world,  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod  was  made  more  fruit- 
ful (!)  in  its  natural  resources  by  his  especial  care,  (!)  and  was  pro- 
tected from  calamities  which  involved  (!)  the  country  all  around.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  even  the  women,  as  recorded  by  Aris- 
totle, brought  forth  sometimes  three,  four,  and  even  five  children  at 
a  birth."  (!)  That  Goshen  was  under  God's  special  care  when  inha- 
bited by  Israel,  is  of  course  true,  but  that  it  was  always  so  cannot  be 
proved.  If  Aristotle's  statement  applied  to  its  heathen  inhabitants, 
then  the  Israelites  enjoyed  no  peculiar  blessing; — ^if  to  Israel,  how  did  he 
knowt  The  monstrously  absurd  English  translation  of  the  1 6th  verse, 
'^  and  see  them  on  the  stools,"  is  explained  in  a  note :  *^  and  see  them 
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by  the  stone-troughs.''  We  have  looked  into  every  commentary  that 
we  could  lay  hands  on  to  see  whether  any  of  them  had  hit  upon  the 
true  meaning  of  this  phrase,  but  in  vain,  yet  a  very  slight  considera- 
tion would  have  cleared  it  up.  The  real  translation  we  conceive  to 
be :  "  When  ye  help  the  Hfebrew  women  to  bring  forth,  and  have 
looked  on  the  chUdren^  if  it  is  a  son,"  <&&  The  word  ahen  is  an  Arab- 
ism  for  Ben^  a  son,  child ;  see  also  the  same  use  of  it  in  Gen.  xlix. 
24 ;  Job.  T.  23 ;  Isa  xiv.  19  ;  and  perhaps  Ps.  cxviil  22. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  is  said  in  chap.  ii.  5,  '^  to  come  down  to  wash 
herself  at  the  river ;"  but  the  editor,  after  Dr  A.  Clarke,  maintains  it 
was  to  wash  her  clothes.  There  is  this  objection  that  the  verb  here 
used  is  never  applied  to  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  expressly  distin- 
guished from  another  verb  which  is  so  used,  in  Num.  xiz.  19. 
£qually  erroneous  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  vindi- 
cate the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  by  Moses.  The  defence  is :  "if  the 
Egyptian  killed  the  Hebrew,  [which  there  ia  no  proof  he  did,']  Moses 
only  acted  agreeably  to  the  divine  law,  (Gen.  ix.  6),  in  thus  slajring 
the  Egyptian."  Gen.  ix.  6,  however,  is  not  a  command,  but  a  pro* 
phecy,  as  in  ver.  3  of  the  same  chapter,  "  every  moving  thing  that  liveth 
shall  be  meat  for  you,"  which  never  can  be  taken  as  a  command  to 
eat  (of)  every  moving  thing ;  and  so  we  suspect  Moses'  act  must  be 
put  down  to  his  patriotic  spirit 

In  Ex.  vi.  3,  we  find  the  expression,  "  God  Almighty,"  and  the 
following  note:  ^^El  Shadday,  God  Almighty;  for  Shadday  is  evi- 
dently of  affinity  with  the  Arabic  shadid,  strong,  mighty,  and  ahiddat^ 
strength,  might"  This  perpetual  reference  of  Hebrew  words  to  Ara- 
bic roots  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  Hebrew  root  shadad  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  it  is  much  more  appropriate  to  derive  the 
word  from  a  contraction  of  the  particle  she  from  asher^  "  he  who,"  and 
the  word  diy  which  denotes  "sufficiency ;"  *'  he  who  is  sufficient,"  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  a  comforting  title.  An  untenable  assumption  is 
made  by  the  editor  (after  Locke  and  others)  that  the  Hebrew  negative 
particle  loj  has  frequently  an  interrogative  power,  and  therefore  he 
proposes  to  translate  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  verse,  "  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  also  made  known  unto  them  ?"  All  the  Jive  pas- 
sages given  by  Gesenius  in  support  of  the  theory  that  la  sometimes 
includes  an  interrogative,  are  capable  of  being  explained  otherwise. 
Thus  Job  ii.  10,  should  be ;  "  yea  the  good  we  receive  ftx)m  God, 
but  the  evil  we  do  not  receive."  Several  passages  appear  to  prove 
that  Job  knew  that  the  afflictions  he  endured  were  not  of  God,  but  of 
the  Adversary.  Job  xiv.  1 6,  should  be :  "  thou  dost  not  watch  over 
my  sin."  2  Kings  v.  26,  "  My  heart  went  not  out,"  &c.  So  Jer. 
xlix.  9 ;  Lam.  iii.  86.  The  simplest  way  of  solving  any  supposed 
difficulty  in  Exod.  vL  8,  is  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  bo  :  "as  to  my 
name  Jehovah — ^I  was  not  (JvMy)  known  to  them,"  appreciated  by 
them.  In  a  note  on  verse  12,  the  last  clause,  "  How  then  shall  Pha- 
roah  bear  me,  who  am  of  uncircumcised  lips ;"  the  editor,  in  defiance 
of  grammar,  and  idiom,  and  sense,  proposes  to  read,  "  who  ia  of  un- 
circamcised  lips,"  applying  the  phrase  to  Pharoah!     How  this  blunder 
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has  taken  place,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  but  certainly  the  merest  Ijro 
in  Hebrew  would  disclaim  it     Compare  the  same  phrase  in  ver^  20. 

Here  we  must  close,  for  the  present,  our  review  of  this  edition  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  a  work  of  considerable  pretensions,  but  of  small 
merit.  We  might  go  on  in  the  same  way  through  the  whole  volume, 
showing  how  fiu*  it  falls  short  on  the  simplest  as  well  as  on  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  Holy  Writ — if,  indeed,  we  are  entitled  to  call  any 
part  of  Scripture  difficult  We  have  only  made  a  selection  of  its 
posrnvB  evrors  in  the  way  of  criticism,  to  detail  its  ohkissions  would 
be  a  herculean  task,  yet  we  may  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  passages 
on  which  we  might  have  expected  light  to  have  been  thrown. 

Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  te- 
ginningy  crecUedj  madej  Mt,  without  form  and  voidj  day,  Jirmamenty  &c^  in 
the  beginning  of  Genesis.  Nor  of  the  phrase  "  created  and  fnadej"  oc 
of  Grod's  making  ''  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew,"  or  of  God's  saj^ng,  "  Be- 
hold the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,''  or  of  Eve's,  *'I  have  gotten  a 
man  from  the  Lord,''  or  of  *'sin  lying  at  the  door,**  or  of  ''  the  sons 
of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,"  or  of  the  '^  giants,"  or  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  expressions  regarding  the  deluge,  or  of  the  refusal  to 
allow  the  eating  of  blood,  or  of  the  real  meaning  of  Noah's  language 
regarding  his  sons,  or  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  or  of  Abniham 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  of  "  Tidal,  king  of  Nations,"  or 
of ''  Eleaser  of  Damascus,"  or  of  *'  Abraham  giving  up  the  ghost,"  or 
of  Jacob's  vow,  or  of  his  dying  blessings  on  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
or  of  Pharoah's  heart  being  hardened,  or  of  the  lending  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  of  Israel's  song  at  the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the  extraordinary 
error  of  the  common  version  in  Exod.  xxi.  8,  '*Who  hath  betrothed 
her  to  himself"  which  should  be:  ^'  who  hath  not  betrothed  her,"  and 
again  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  *'  if  he  take  him  another 
wife ;  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall  he  not 
diminish,"  instead  of ''  if  he  take  another  woman,  her  food,  her  raiment, 
and  her  dwelling  place  he  shall  not  withhold,"  of  ^'  dwelling  between 
the  cherubim ;"  and  of  a  thousand  such  like  things  which  a  very 
simple  examination  of  the  original  words  and  idioms  would  solve.  JOT 
we  could  stir  up  some  one  to  undertake  the  task  of  a  real  commentary 
on  the  Bible, .  founded  on  a  strict  grammatical  investigation  of  words 
and  phrases  as  they  are  found  in  Scripture  itself,  and  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  sect  and  party,  putting  nothing  into  Scripture  but  what  is 
already  in  it,  not  seeking  to  display  researches  into  a  long  list  of  critics 
ancient  or  modem,  but  one  brief  when  the  subject  is  easy,  and  copious 
when  it  is  obscure,  we  shall  not  have  lost  our  reward. 

Our  firm  belief  is  that  any  ordinary  intelligent  individual  sitting 
dovm  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  either  in  the  original  or  in  the  com- 
mon English  version,  without  any  helps  whatever  beyond  plain  comnum 
sense,  and  a  desire  to  find  the  truth,  would  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a 
clearer  view  of  Divine  Truth,  and  a  smaller  admixture  of  error,  than 
if  he  had  committed  to  memory  any  one  of  our  most  Popular  Com- 
xnentaries. 
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DR  SOMERVILLFS  LIFE  AND  TIMES,* 

Ws  are  indebted  to  an  aoeident  for  this  interesting  autobiography  of 
Dr  Somerville.  While  visiting  a  married  daughter  in  Westmorland, 
in  1813,  he  ruptured  the  tendo  AchUUs  of  his  right  leg,  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  or  hb  chair,  for  several  weeks,  and  becoming  tired  of 
reading,  and  '^  as  a  resource  against  the  oppression  of  indolence,  with* 
out  involving,  what  he  was  not  fit  for  at  the  time,  severe  application, 
or  the  fatigue  of  research,**  he  resolved  to  write  an  account  of  his  own 
life  and  times.  He  was  stimulated  to  such  an  undertaking  by  the 
perusal  of  a  similar  work  in  manuscript  which  had  been  submitted  to 
his  perusal  by  Dr  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  which  was  published 
by  his  son  four  years  afterwards.  He  had  several  inducements  for 
such  a  task,  or  rather,  as  he  himself  says,  **  amusement."  In  early  life 
he  had  kept  a  diary,  which  was  fashionable  in  these  times, — he  had  all 
along  noted  in  a  commonplace  book  his  observations  on  matters  of 
public  importance — ^he  had  preserved  his  correspondence — ^he  had 
moved  in  varied  circles  of  society,  was  well  acquainted  with  men  and 
manners,  and  had  paid  several  visits  to  London.  Then  again,  the 
period  over  which  his  life  had  extended,  1741^1813,  was  one  which 
had  witnessed  many  scenes  of  an  important  and  interesting  character, 
both  national  and  individual,  and,  as  he  justly  remarks,  ''  matters 
which,  from  their  familiarity,  appear  too  trifling  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contemporary  historian,  acquire  value  at  least  in  the  next 
generation."  We  are  grateful,  therefore,  to  the  author  for  the  resource 
he  adopted  to  wile  away  ennui  during  his  short  sojourn  at  Femey 
Green,  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  as  wanting  in  sympathy 
or  humanity  when  we  say  that  we  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
that  the  good  doctor  was  so  laid  up  for  a  time.  Following  so  closely 
in  the  wake  of  Dr  Carlyle,  readers  cannot  fail  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  two  works.  Though  the  present  does  not  exhibit 
the  racy  bumour  which  the  other  does,  yet  we  think  it  will  not  be  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account,  as  the  whole  volume  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  opinion  of  what  a  Scottish  clergyman  ought  to 
be  in  his  habits  and  life. 

Dr  Somerville  was  descended  from  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Somer- 
villes of  Drum,  a  family  which  had  obtained  nobility  in  the  year  1424. 
His  grandfather  had  been  presented  to  the  parish  of  Cavers,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1674 ;  but  after  the  Bevolution  he  resigned  or 
forfeited  his  living,  not  on  account  of  any  religious  scruple  he  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
but  because^  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  transfer  that  allegiance  to  King  William. 
After  hb  grandfather's  death,  the  widow  with  her  three  children,  a  son  and 
two  daughters,  removed  from  Hawick,  where  the  bereavement  had  taken 

•  My  Own  life  and  Times— 1741-1814.  By  Thomas  Somerrille,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  Jedburgh,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  Edinburgh: 
Sdmonston  &  Douglw. 
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place,  to  East  Lothian,  to  be  near  a  married  brother  who  had  his  lesi- 
denoe  there.  The  son,  our  author^s  father,  waa  destined  for  the  church, 
and  went  through  his  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On 
reoeiving  licence  as  a  preacher,  he  became  an  inmate  in  the  &milj  of 
liord  Somerville,  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  was  ordained  minia* 
ter  of  the  parish  of  Hawick.  In  the  following  year  he  married  the 
only  child  of  Mr  Grierson,  minister  of  Queensferry,  who  inherited 
from  her  father  a  fortune  of  £500,  which  in  thoee  days  was  considered 
a  liberal  provision  for  one  of  her  rank.  The  story  of  our  author's  life 
now  begins.  He  was  bom  in  the  manse  of  Hawick  on  the  26th  Feb* 
ruary,  old  style,  1741.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  in  hia  eighth 
year,  and  though  then  young,  he  refers  to  certain  aflectionate  remem- 
brances of  his  beloved  parent,  such  as  her  teaching  him  to  say  his 
prayers  every  morning  at  her  bed-side,  and  hearing  him  road  a  diap- 
ter  in  the  Bible.  After  attending  for  a  time  the  grammar  school  at 
Hawick,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Dunse,  where^  unfortunately,  the 
teacher,  though  possessing  a  great  classical  reputation,  had  many  dis- 
qualifications for  an  instructor  of  youth.  Among  others  he  mentions 
one  which  we  would  bring  before  our  readers  with  all  the  emphasis 
we  can,  and  especially  before  those  of  them  who  would  throw  open 
our  parish  schools  to  idl  and  sundry  without  let  or  hindrance.  **  But,'' 
says  he,  '^  the  heaviest  charge  I  have  to  bring  against  my  old  master, 
is  not  only  the  absence  of  religious  principle,  and  the  ne^ect  of  incul- 
cating it,  but  the  making  that  defect  apparent  by  a  'jesting  that  was 
not  convenient,'  or  indecent  sneers  and  innuendoes  with  respect  to 
certain  portions  of  sacred  history,  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  disceminent  of  his  scholars."  Here  was  a  youth 
only  eleven  years  of  age  exposed  to  the  banefiil  influence  of  one  whom 
he  was  taught  to  revere  and  listen  to ;  but  the  pious  impressions  which 
had  been  received  at  a  mother's  knee  fortified  him  against  the  scoffing 
scepticism  of  his  master.  Upon  others,  however,  a  different  effect  was 
produced,  for  he  says,  ''in  their  sentiments  In  mature  life,  I  have 
traced  those  seeds  of  scepticism  and  irreligion,  which  were  sinking 
into  their  hearts  before  they  were  aware  of  Uien*  danger."  This  little 
incident  teaches  parents  two  very  important  lessons  which  they  shooki 
bear  well  in  mind, — ^first,  to  be  careful  to  give  their  children  religknis 
instruction  early ;  and,  secondly,  to  be  careful  as  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  whom  they  appoint  over  them  as  their  public 
teachers.  The  schoolmaster  who  would  sneer  at  the  Bible  as  hb 
scholars  read  it  before  him,  should  be  instantaneously  removed  as  a 
pest  and  pollution  to  the  youthful  mind,  as  well  as  to  society  at  laige. 
Our  author  was  enrolled  a  student  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh 
in  November  1756,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  under 
professors  of  distinguished  talent  and  great  celebrity.  His  account  of 
the  university  at  this  time  is  very  interesting,  and  he  does  justice  to 
the  reputation  of  his  various  masters.  It  was  during  his  firat  session 
that  his  fitther  died,  to  whose  memory  he  pays  a  most  affectionate  tri- 
bute, as  it  well  became  him  to  do.  That  father  was  distinguished  for 
sterling  integrity,  abhorrence  of  dissimulation,  and  detestation  of  any 
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thing  mean  or  dishonourable.  He  was  benevolent  towards  all  who 
bad  any  claim  on  his  kindness,  and  was  the  warm  friend  of  deserving 
young  men,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  remained  in  obscurity.  His 
piety  was  intelligent  and  consistent,  and  he  was  regular  in  the  obeer- 
vanoe  of  secret  devotion.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  young,  and 
contributed  to  their  amusement  and  pleasure,  *^bj  having  frequent 
parties  of  them  at  his  house  to  spend  the  evening  in  music,  dancing, 
and  other  amusements  suited  to  their  age  and  taste."  His  hospitality 
was  great.  Every  market-day  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
and  farmers  dined  at  the  manse^  and  every  one  mlling  there  was  sure 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Hb  disoo\u«es  were  vrritten  after 
the  manner  of  Clarke  and  Tillotson,  and  were  generally  of  a  practical 
and  expository  character.  His  description  of  the  hospitalities  of  the 
manse  of  Hawick  is  interesting,  and  refreshing  even  to  read.  He 
says : — 

^  I  have  spoken  of  my  father^s  hospitality.  It  may  be  amusing  to  the 
reader  to  be  more  particularly  informed  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  enter- 
taining, ooraraon  in  families  like  his  at  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude. 
Company  was  rarely  invited  to  dinner.  I  remember  only  two  or  three  occa- 
sions on  which  dinner  parties  took  place  in  my  Other's  house.  Several  of 
the  neighbours  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  of  this  kind  after  killing 
the  mart^  which  was  salted  for  winter  provision,  as  no  fresh  meat  was  found 
at  that  season  in  the  market.  It  was  called  the  spare-rib  dinner,  because 
the  principal  dish  on  the  table  consisted  of  a  roast  of  a  portion  of  the  mart, 
which  went  by  that  name.  Apother  formal  dinner  also  took  place  in  every 
family  on  one  of  the  holidays  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  year.  Unin- 
vited visits  often  occurred,  and  were  always  received  with  pleasure.  In  my 
father^s  house  the  entertainments  given  on  such  occasions  were  not  expen- 
sive or  ostentatious,  but  good  and  substantial.  The  usual  beverage  was 
strox^  ale,  with  a  small  glass  of  brandy ;  and  at  more  formal  dinners — often 
indeed — claret  punch.  Both  rum  ana  whisky  were  banning  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  I  remember  my  father  protested  against  this  practice  as  an  in* 
novation ;  and  when  any  of  his  visitors  preferred  punch,  he  had  to  send 
to  the  grocer's  for  a  single  bottle  of  rum. 

The  south  of  Scotland  (Dumfries,  Peebles,  and  Roxburghshire),  was  at 
that  time  supplied  with  ample  store  of  claret  and  brandy  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  claret,  I  have  heard,  cost  not  above  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d.  per  bottle ; 
the  brandy,  £1  per  anchor,  or  6d.  per  bottle.  The  strong  ale,  excellent  in 
quality,  was  brewed  at  home,  and  cost  about  2d.  per  bottle ;  the  malt  tax 
being  moderate,  and  no  excise  upon  home  brewing.*' 

The  death  of  the  father  caused  the  removal  of  the  fiimily  to  Edin- 
burghy  as  being  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  as 
their  circumstances  were  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  anything  but  the 
moat  rigid  economy.  Here  they  met  with  many  kind  friends,  and 
pity  it  would  have  been  had  they  not.  So  long  as  the  sun  shone  upon 
them  in  the  manse  of  Hawick,  and  the  good  pastor  went  in  and  out 
among  his  people  there,  no  stranger  ever  came  to  them  but  found  a 
friend.  They  had  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  they  found 
it  many  days  hence.  Their  mother's  cousin,  Miss  Colville,  gave  them 
a  house  rent  free,  and  other  parties,  friends  and  relations,  showed  them 
hospitality  and  kindness.     Theology  was  the  favourite  study  of  the 
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youthful  student  up  till  the  time  he  was  lioensed  as  a  preaoheri  and  of 
bU  the  books  he  met  with  in  the  eourse  of  his  reading,  which  treated 
of  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  he  awards  the  palm 
to  Butler's  Analogy.  He  says  that  he  profited  most  by  that  work,  and 
preferred  it  above  all  others  for  strengthening  his  understanding,  sa- 
tisfying his  doubts,  and  suggesting  the  soundest  rules,  and  most  be- 
coming temper,  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  To  his  attendance  upon 
the  Theological  Society,  and  the  Belles  Lettres  Society,  more  than  to 
any  branch  of  reading  or  study,  he  attributed  his  progress  in  litera- 
ture, composition,  and  solid  intellectual  improvement.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  given  such  a  testimony  to  such  societies  as  these  for 
literary  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  we  hope  his  practice  vnll  be 
followed  by  every  aspirant  for  academic  fame  whose  eye  may  light  on 
the  testimony  we  are  now  recording. 

Here  is  something  of  the  poet  Allan  Ramsay  possessing  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  which  must  be  new  to  many  wcdl  acquainted  with  his 
writings : — 

"  Among  my  father^s  intimate  friends  was  the  celebrated  Scottish  poet, 
Allan  Ramsay,  of  whom  I  have  often  heard  him  speak.  An  opinion  ob- 
tained currency  in  literary  circles,  a  few  years  ago,  that  Allan  Ramsay  wss 
not  the  author  of  the  *  Gentle  Shepherd.  *  My  father  never  heard  the  sub* 
ject  mentioned  without  indignation.  I  believe  he  had  himself  seen  the 
poem  in  manuscript.  He  used  to  say  that  the  corrections  suggested  by 
Allan's  friends,  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield  and  Sir  Wm.  Bennet--one 
or  other  of  whom  was  suspected  of  being  the  real  author — ^were  few,  and  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  form  or  artificial  arrangement  of  the  drama.  As  a  proof 
of  his  great  readiness  in  composition,  I  have  heard  my  father  mention  that 
Ramsay^s  epistle  to  Mr  Somerville,  the  author  of  *The  Chase,*  was  written 
while  he  was  himself  sitting  with  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time.  This  poem, 
which,  besides  being  thus  written  impromptu,  possesses  certainly  hardly  any 
other  merit,  for  it  is  one  of  Allan's  poorest  performances,  has  a  rather  curious 
history  connected  with  it,  not  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  being  preserved.  William 
Somerville  (the  poet)  had  conceived  a  danish  attachment  to  Lord  Somer- 
ville ;  and  though  no  connection  between  the  families  could  be  traced  of  a 
more  modem  date  than  the  Conquest,  had  given  Lord  Somerville  some 
ground  to  expect  being  made  his  heir.  The  succession  of  his  lordship,  at  sH 
events,  to  the  poet's  Gloucestershire  estate  was  idready  a  settled  point. 
In  these  circumstances,  Allan  Ramsay,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
corresponding  with  Mr  Somerville,  was  asked  to  notify  to  him  the  interest- 
ing intelligence  of  the  birth  of  Lord  Somerville's  eldest  son  and  heir,  in  the 
form  of  a  poetical  epistle ;  and  the  poem  in  question  was  accordingly  written. 
This  poem  afterwards  became  important  evidence  in  a  question  of  law  in- 
volving considerable  interests.  When  the  boy  whose  birth  had  been  thns 
announced,  and  who  became  the  fourteenth  Lord  Somerville,  died  in  176^ 
the  descendants  of  his  mother  by  a  previous  marriage  claimed  a  share  of 
his  personal  estate,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  alleging  that  his  lord- 
ship was  to  be  considered  an  Englishman,  and  not  a  Scotchman  ;  and  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  held  to  be  a  material  circumstance  for  establishing 
the  fact  in  dispute.  No  record  of  the  birth,  however,  had  been  inserted  in 
the  parish  register,  nor,  according  to  a  general  custom  in  Scotland,  in  the 
Family  Bible.  Ramsay^s  verses  supphed  the  necessary  proof,  and  the 
rather  that,  as  I  happened  to  be  the  means  of  ascertaining,  they  were  in* 
sorted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poems,  published  in  1728,  a  year  b^ors  tb^ 
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^irth  of  Hugh  Somerville,  the  second  son,  and,  although  they  do  not  so  desig-^ 
Bate  him,  were  necessarily  alone  applicable  to  the  heir.  I  procured,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1728,  and  was  informed  by  Sir 
James  Burgess,  to  whom  I  forwarded  it  in  London,  that  its  production  had 
the  principal  weight  in  persuading  Lord  SomerviUe's  English  relations  to 
desist  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  their  claim/* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  British  nation  was 
united  in  loyalty,  harmony,  and  peace,  to  a  degree  which  the  last  cen- 
tury bad  never  previously  witnessed.  The  melancholy  despondency 
which  had  followed  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1756  had 
been  completely  dispelled  by  the  vigorous  administration  of  Mr  Pitt, 
and  by  a  aeries  of  brilliant  exploits  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Britain, 
— and  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  national  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  gkdness  was  heightened  still  more.  ^*  At  no  former 
period  bad  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  been 
more  sincerely  and  cordially  cemented  by  loyalty,  contentment,  and 
the  love  of  their  country  and  their  sovereign,  than  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third."  The  world,  however,  has  its  ups  and  its  downs. 
The  nation  was  soon  involved  in  discord  and  faction.  The  promotion 
of  Lord  Bute  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  set  public  tranquillity  at  an  end, 
and  every  means  was  attempted  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  thdr  king.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  curious  enthusiasm  seized 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  which  the  reader  will  scarcely  conjec- 
ture, a  rage  for  Elocution.  It  seems  to  have  filled  both  sexes  and  all 
conditions: — 

''  In  the  summer  of  1761  Mr  Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  late  celebrated 
fiicfaard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  made  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  elocution — an  event  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
pnnmits  of  students  in  all  the  different  branches  of  literature.  He  was 
patronised  by  the  professors  in  the  college,  by  several  of  the  clergy,  bv  the 
most  eminent  among  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  bv  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  by  aU  who  at  that  time  were  the  leaders  of  public  taste. 
His  lectures  were  attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position, 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  students  then  in  town,  all  of  whom  were  charmed 
with  his  instructive  criticism,  and  still  more  with  the  select  readings  from 
English  classics  which  followed  every  lecture.  A  rage  for  the  study  of  elo- 
cution became  universal,  as  if  it  were  the  master-excellence  in  every  profes- 
sion. Among  other  results  of  Mr  Sheridan's  visit,  a  society,  consisting  of 
literary  men,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  in- 
struction of  Uie  young  in  this  hitherto  neglected,  but,  as  was  now  supposed, 
primary  branch  of  education ;  and  the  lecturer  was  himself  commissioned  to 
send  a  teacher  of  reading  and  pronunciation,  who  should,  besides  the  fees 
of  his  scholars,  receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the  society.  Since  this  time  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  elegant  reaoing  have,  in  Edlnbuigh,  been  reckoned 
indispensable  acquirements  for  people  of  fashion  and  for  public  speakers, 
and  perhaps  have  come  to  be  overrated,  particularly  in  pulpit  oratory,  to 
the  neglect  of  attamments  of  a  more  important  nature.** 

During  the  author's  residence  in  Edinburgh,  the  pulpits  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church  were  filled  with  distinguished  preachers,  whose  charac- 
teristics are  here  photographed  with  considerable  sharpness  of  feature, 
and  apparent  truth.     We  shall  glance  at  these.     First  in  the  group. 
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deserving  as  he  does  the  foremost  place,  stands  Dr  Bhiir,  whose  ser* 
mons  and  lectures  on  rhetoric  are  well  known  to  the  public.  His 
manner  of  delivery  was  stiff,  formal,  and  somewhat  affected,  and  he 
attached  an  over-importance  to  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  and 
religion.  He  held  that  peace  and  joy  at  death  were  the  invariable 
accompaniments  of  piety,  and  the  marks  of  sincerity  in  religious  pro- 
fession. Dr  Somerville  considers  this  not  only  to  be  untrue,  but  of 
pemioious  tendency,  and  discourag:ing  to  good  men,  whose  fidth  not 
unfrequently  fails  them  at  that  awful  crisis.  "  In  the  course  of  my 
attendance,"  says  he,  ^*  on  dying  persons,  I  have  often  witnessed  the 
consolations  of  Christian  fiuth ;  but  I  have  seen  the  pious  and  the  vir- 
tuous dejected,  disconsolate,  appalled,  and  persons  of  an  opposite  di»- 
racter  composed,  indifferent,  intrepid,  on  the  immediate  approach  of 
death."  Dr  Dick,  of  the  College  Church,  had  all  the  attributes  of  a 
good  preacher — sentimental,  pathetic,  dignified,  and  graceful,  but  bro- 
ken in  health,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  his  stock  of  sermons  small,  Mr 
Walker,  of  the  High  Church,  was  simple  in  language,  vivacious  and 
harmonious  in  tone,  but  unvaried  in  thought.  Dr  Wallace,  of  the  New 
North  Church,  and  one  of  the  deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  had  the 
greatest  originality  of  mind  among  all  his  brethren.  Philological  and 
metaphysical  in  his  habits,  he  exceUed  in  throwing  light  on  Scripture  ob- 
scurities, and  was  generally  known  by  the  cognomen,  'Hhe  Philosopher." 
DrWishart,  of  the  Tron  Church,  was  mild,  perspicuous,  elegant,  prac- 
tical, with  a  leaning  towards  Armimanism.  Dr  Drysdale,  colleague  of 
Dr  Wishart,  of  the  Tton  Church,  aimed  at  incorporating  the  austeri- 
ties of  the  stoical  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  His  hinguage  was  copious  but  nervous,  his  periods  harmoni- 
ous, and  his  delivery  forcible  and  emphatic.  Dr  Robertson,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  minister  of  the  Old  Greyfnars' 
Church,  was  narrative  and  historical  in  his  style,  bringing  home  his 
application  of  Scripture  passages  to  human  life  and  character,  but 
without  any  attempt  to  address  the  passions.  Dr  Erskine,  Dr  Robert- 
son's colleague  in  the  Old  Chreyfriars',  was  eminently  practical,  and  to 
him  our  audior  assigns  the  preference  above  almost  any  other  preacher 
he  ever  heard.  This  preference  did  not  arise  from  any  graces  of  elo* 
quence  which  the  preacher  possessed^  for  **  his  aspect  was  austere,  his 
pronunciation  harsh  and  monotonous,  and  his  composition  defective  in 
elegance  and  correctness ;  but  the  solidity  of  his  matter,  the  weight  of 
his  arguments,  the  perspicuity  of  his  expressi<»),  the  fervour  and  ear- 
nestness of  his  address,  mudi  more  than  atoned  for  these  wmor  im- 
perfections." Such  was  the  galaxy  of  preachers  which  adorned  and 
enlightened  the  northern  metropolis,  whose  acquiiintanoe  Dr  Somer- 
ville more  or  less  cultivated,  besides  others  of  celebrity  whom  he  did 
not  hear. 

For  about  thirty  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  rdigion  in  1692,  many  of  the  churches  which  had  been  vacated 
by  the  Episcopalian  incumbmts,  had  to  be  filled  by  only  half-educated 
candidates,  who  supplied  their  want  of  accomplishment  by  "  £uiatical 
zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  opposition  to  Episcopacy, 
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the  supreme  object  of  popular  dread  and  hatred.''  The  pernicious 
effects  of  this  were  long  visible,  almost,  indeed,  until  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  who  had  been  regularly  trained  for  the  ministry. 
One  spedal  agency  by  which  the  moral  atmosphere  was  well  purified 
from  ike  noxious  vapours  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  which  pervaded 
itp  was  the  arrival  in  Scotland  of  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield,  in 
1741«  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  pulpit  of  Balph  Erskine, 
of  the  Secession  Churchy  a  body  who  used  every  efibrt  to  conciliate 
the  fiiivottr  and  co-operation  of  that  far-fiuned  divine ;  but  finding  that 
lie  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  restrictions  which  they  wished 
to  impose  upon  him,  they  became  as  violently  opposed  to  him,  as  they 
had  been  formerly  in  his  favour.  One  of  these  restrictions  was,  that 
^  he  should  abstain  from  aU  intercourse,  both  in  the  way  of  personal 
asaodation  and  religious  communion,  with  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
Bshed  Church."  "Why  so?"  said  Mr Whitefield.  "Because,"  aur 
swered  they,  "  we  are  God's  people."  "  Has  God,"  said  Mr  White- 
field,  "  got  no  people  but  you  V  Their  hostility  was  carried  so  far^ 
that  the  Associate  Presbytery  on  the  15th  of  July  1742,  passed  an 
Act  appointing  the  4th  of  August  following  to  be  observed  as  a  Fast, 
chiefly  because  "  the  Lord  hath,  in  his  righteous  displeasure,  left  this 
church  and  land  to  give  such  an  open  discovery  of  their  apostacy  from 
him,  in  the  fond  reception  thai  Mr  George  Whitefield  has  met  with," 
and  another  reason  adduced  was  the  revival  of  religion  at  Cambuslang, 
which  was  characterized  as  a  "  delusion" — and  ascribed  to  diabolic^ 
influence. 

The  policy  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  at  this 
period,  in  a  very  critical  and  agitated  state.  Dissent  was  going  on  to 
an  alarming  extent,  so  far,  indeed,  that  what  was  called  the  "  Schism 
Overture"  was  brought  under  the  discussion  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  May  1766.  The  object  of  this  overture  was  to  "  take  under  their 
mature  consideration,  this  alarming  evil,  which  hath  so  threatening  an 
aspect  to  this  church,  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  country ;  and  that  they  would  provide  such  remedies  against  this 
schism,  as  in  their  great  wisdom  they  shall  judge  most  proper."  After 
a  most  interesting  and  animated  debate  of  twelve  hours'  duration,  the 
overture  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Dr  SomerviUe's  views  on 
dissent  are  marked  by  great  liberality  and  toleration.  Speaking  on 
this  subject  he  says : — 

'*  There  was  a  time  within  my  memory,  when,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
secession  from  the  Established  Church  was  regarded  as,  in  every  view, 
teeming  with  incalcolable  mischief.  If  the  nmnber  of  individuals  who  en- 
tertain such  an  opinion  is  now  diminished,  it  affords  at  least  a  presumptive 
proof  that  experience  has  not  justified  these  gloomy  forebodings.  So  far  from 
believing  secession  and  schism  to  be  evils,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
have  been  productive  of  beneficial  effects  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  as  well^  to  the  more  important  mterests  of  religion.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people  must,  in  no  small  degree,  depend  upon  the  fidelity,  the  diligence,  and 
exemplary  conduct  of  its  officiating  ministers.  The  first  and  most  obviouB 
effect  of  secession  is  to  excite,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  competition  for 
character  between  the  Established  clergy  and  their  dissenting  brethren. 
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The  lower  ranks  of  the  people  may  not  be  qualified  to  diflcern  the  nicer 
shades  of  moral  distinction ;  they  may  be  deceived  by  arrogant  pretenaioDii, 
and  fiallacionfi  forms  of  virtue  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge 
of  Uiose  departments  of  ministexial  duty  which  come  under  their  own  obser- 
vation, ana  relate  to  their  own  edification  and  comfort;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  ministerial  duties  of 
preaching,  examination,  visiting  the  sick,  &c.,  are  generally  performed  with 
more  exemplary  diligence  and  regularity  in  parishes  where  the  dissenting 
interest  has  got  footmg,  and  the  parishioners  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  between  the  Church  and  the  Secession." 

Dr  Somerville  was  ordidned  minister  of  Minto  on  the  24th  April 
1767,  three  years  after  receiving  license  from  the  Preabyteiy  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  presentation  to  the 
parish  of  Langton,  in  Berwickshire,  which  he  thought  he  had  some 
reason  to  expect.  But  a  greater  disappointment  than  this  immediately 
Followed,  which  was  not  so  easily  got  over,  a  disappointment  in  love. 
However,  three  years  afterwards  he  was  married,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  translated  to  Jedburgh. 

In  1769  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London  bv  stage-coach,  which  was 
two  nights  and  three  days  on  the  road.     The  whole  expense  of  his 
journey  was  something  under  £7,  only  half  the  amount  which  a  sub- 
sequent journey  cost  him  thirty  years  afterwards.    Here  he  remained 
for  three  months,  enjoying  himself  greatly  amid  the  variety  of  scenes 
and  characters  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  his  friends.     He  visited 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  coffee- 
houses,  beer-houses^  theatres,  prisons,  and,  in  short,  everything  which 
visitors  to  London  desire  and  are  expected  to  see.    His  friend  Sir  •» 
Gilbert  Elliot  showed  him  the  greatest  attention,  and  introduced  him 
to  several  of  his  literary  acquaintances.     Amongst  these  were  Dr  Blair, 
one  of  the  prebends  of  Westminster,  and  author  of  The  Chranoioffy  and 
History  of  the  Worlds  Dr  Vincent,  master  of  Westminster  School,  Dr 
Bose,  of  Chiswick,  and  others.     Sir  Gilbert  proposed  that  he  should 
see  the  Court,  and  took  him  along  on  a  levee  day,  not  however  to  be 
introduced  to  royalty,  but  merely  as  a  spectator.     His  dress  and 
equipment  for  the  occasion  was  rather  unusual  for  the  minister  of 
Minto,  a  bag-wig,  ruifles  at  the  wrists,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  which 
foppish  decoration,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  "  afforded  a  great  deal  of 
fun  and  merriment  to  my  acquaintances.''    He  met  with  the  greatest 
hospitality  at  the  house  of  Mr  Strahan,  His  Majesty's  printer,  to  whom 
he  had  been  warmly  recommended  by  Dr  Wishart.     Here,  at  a  Sunday 
dinner,  he  met  a  celebrated  literary  party,  among  whom  were,  David 
Hume,  Sir  John  Fringle,  Dr  Franklin  from  America,  and  a  lady  friend 
of  Dr  Johnson.    At  the  weekly  Friday  dinners  of  Dr  Rose  he  derived 
great  entertainment,  and  formed  many  acquuntances. 

**  Dr  Rose  had  a  rich  store  of  anecdotes  relative  to  contemporary  authors ; 
and  in  moral  and  religious  subjects  his  communications  were  interesting  and 
impressive.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  sincere  Christian.  He  informed  me 
that  the  clerical  profession  had  been  his  early  choice  and  destination,  and 
with  that  view  he  had  completed  his  University  studies  at  Aberdeen,  but 
that  conscientious  scruples  about  signing  the  formula,  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  obtaining  a  license,    had  compelled  him   reluctantly  to 
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absmdon  the  prospect  of  sustaining  the  pastoral  office  in  his  native  country, 
and  to  resort  to  Edigland,  on  the  chance  of  finding  employment  in  literature. 
He  spoke  with  warm  affection  of  Dr  Doddridge,  unaer  whom  he  had  been 
employed  as  an  usher,  and  with  admiration  of  Dr  Foster,  who  had  a  few 
years  before  preadied  weekly  at  the  Old  Jewry  to  crowded  audiences,  com- 
posed not  only  of  Dissenters,  but  members  of  the  Church,  many  of  them  of 
nigh  rank,  attracted  by  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  eloquence/^ 

He  had  been  strongly  recommended^  by  Mr  Strahan  and  others,  to 
resign  his  ministerial  charge,  and  adopt  literature  as  his  profession, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  London,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  strenuously 
dissuaded  him  against  such  a  step,  *^  because,''  he  said,  '*  persons,  how- 
ever celebrated  for  genius  and  erudition,  who  devoted  themselves  en- 
tirely to  mercenary  composition,  seldom  preserved  purity  of  principle^ 
or  obtained  respectability  of  character."  At  this  time  the  most  ao- 
oomplished  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  Lord  North,  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  and  Governor  Johnstone.  Dr  Somerville  was  unfor- 
tunately absent  when  Fox  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which  was 
everywhere  applauded  as  an  extraordinary  display  of  eloquence,  and 
which  contained  the  expression,  that  **  he  did  not  knowj  and  never  would 
acknowledge^  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England^  without  the  walls  of  the 
Houee  of  Commons,*'  He  beard  many  of  the  most  popular  London 
preachers  of  the  day,  such  as  Lowth,  Fordyce,  Dodd  of  unfortunate 
fame,  Madan,  and  Eomaine.  At  the  theatre  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  Garrick's  powers  in  some  of  his  greatest  charac- 
ters. He  saw  two  executions  at  Tyburn ;  but  what  was  to  him  of 
superlative  importance,  he  met  for  the  first  time  with  the  accomplished 
Miss  Charters,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  His  return  from 
London  must  be  given  in  his  own  words,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  safe  custody  of  a  valuable  bank  parcel :  — 

'<  I  left  London  on  the  25th  of  May,  1769.  Mr  Donaldson,  the  bookseller, 
being  informed  of  my  intended  journey,  called  upon  me,  and,  after  expres- 
sions of  kindness,  told  me  he  haa  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  for  me  a  free  and 
safe  conveyance  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  condition  of  my  taking  the  charge  of 
a  valuable  parcel  to  be  sent  there  in  a  few  days.  I  accepted  this  oiSer, 
which  appeared  to  me  so  seasonable,  with  my  best  thanks ;  but  how  much 
was  I  smrprised  when,  upon  my  arrival  in  the  city  on  the  day  I  was  to  begin 
my  journey,  the  value  of  the  parcel  committed  to  my  care  was  made  known 
to  me,  ana  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  put  into  my  hands  for  defending  it,  with 
a  paper  of  instructions  relative  to  the  plan  of  my  journey  I  The  parcel 
was  a  portmanteau  covering  a  chest,  which  contained  eight  or  ten  thousand 
guineas  for  the  old  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  substance  of  the  directions  given 
me  was,  to  write  twice  every  day  while  on  the  road  to  Mr  Innes,  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr  Henderson,  London — ^to  make  only  a  short  stop  at  every  stage — not 
to  travel  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening— not  to  lodge  during  the  nisht 
in  any  of  the  large  towns — never  to  lose  sight  of  the  portmanteau,  to  be  de- 
posited in  my  bedroom,  and  the  door  to  be  locked.  When  I  expressed  my 
unfitness  for  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  my  regret  for  having  under- 
taken it,  I  was  informed  that  I  should  have  a  guard  to  attend  me  for  the 
first  forty  miles  from  London. 

'*  My  journey  was  not  by  any  means  an  agreeable  one.  Apprehensions 
of  personal  danger  were  revived  at  every  stage  of  my  route ;  for  as  the 
weight  of  the  parcel  required  the  exertion'of  two  porters  to  remove  it  from 
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one  carriage  to  another,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  contents  were  pal^e 
not  only  to  the  bearers,  but  to  the  many  idle  hangers  on,  often  of  supicioin 
aspect,  always  to  be  found  about  the  gates  and  stable  yards  of  inns,  and 
who  did  not  spare  their  jeering  but  significant  remarks  on  the  subject— sa, 
*  I  wish  to  God,  Jack,  you  ana  I  had  a  comer  of  this  box,'  '  The  g^tlenuus 
has  need  to  be  well-armed.*  The  landlords,  too,  cursed  and  complained  d 
the  weight  of  the  clandestine  burden,  endangering  the  bottom  of  their 
carriages ;  and,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  I  was  under  the  neceasity  of  driv- 
ing with  four  horses  in  some  of  the  long  stages.  Haunted  with  dreams  of 
robbery  Itnd  assassination,  I  enjoyed  no  quiet  refreshing  deep  between  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh. 

^  I  arrived  in  the  Bank  Close  at  one  o'clock,  29th  May,  and  ddivered 
my  parcel  safe  to  Mr  Innes  at  the  expected  hour.  Of  twenty  gioBeu 
allowed  for  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  one  remained  in  my  pocket.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  Walter  Young  and  a  few  other  old  companions,  whom  I  treited 
with  a  dinner  and  claret,  experiencing  that  elasticity  of  spirit  which  followi 
deliverance  from  recent  fear  and  danger,  heightened  by  the  hilarity  of  u 
unexpected  and  joyous  meeting  with  my  friends." 

It  may  be  easUy  imagined  that  the  joy  of  his  deliverance  was  by  do 
means  small.  What  a  relief  would  lighten  up  his  countenance  when 
Arthur^s  Seat  did  at  Ust  burst  upon  his  sight,  and  one  alter  another 
the  edifices  of  Edinburgh  came  into  view ! 

'*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  route  and  instructions  with  which  he 
was  funiished : — 


*'' From  London  to  Bamett,  . 
Hatfield, . 
Stevenage, 
Biggleswade,   . 
Buogen,  . 
Stilton,    . 
Stamford, 
Witham  Common, 
Grantham, 
Newark,  . 
Taxford,  . 
Bamaby  Moor, 
Doncaster, 
Ferrybridge,    • 
Weatherby, 
Bourrough  bridge, 
Northallerton, 
Darlington, 
Durham,  . 
Newcastle, 
Moipeth, 
Whittengam,    . 
Woollerhaughead, 
Comhill, 
Greenlaw, 
Norton  Moor,  . 
Blackshiels, 
Edinburgh, 


Miles. 
,    12 
9 

12 
.    14 

16 

U 
,  14 
.  11 
.  10 
,  14 
.  14 
.    14 

14 
.  15 
.  16 
.  12 
.  19 
.  15 
.  18 
.  15 
.  14 
,  19 
.     11 

14 

12 

12 
.  17 
,     14 

385 


25^  May  1769. 


Between  Doncaster  and 
Ferrybridge  is  a  very 
steep  hill,  which  it  ia 
better  to  walk  up,  for 
fear  of  the  traces  giv- 
ing way. 

It  is  now  best  to  walk 
down  the  steep  hill 
going  into  Newcastle, 
and  if  there  is  a  drag- 
chain  to  the  chaise, 
to  cause  the  driver  fix 
it. 
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** '  It  18  requested  that  yon  keep  the  portmanteau  always  in  sight,  and 
have  it  in  the  room  where  you  sleep,  which  it  would  be  proper  were  a  two- 
bedded  one.  Please  to  write  from  Stilton,  from  Doncaster,  Northallerton, 
Morpeth,  and  Edinburgh,  or  so  calculate  it  that  we  may  receive  a  line  by 
each  London  post  you  meet  on  the  road.  When  you  arrive  at  Edinburgh, 
please  drive  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fishmarket  Close ;  and  if  one  of  you  wUl 
be  at  the  trouble  to  step  up  the  close  to  the  Royal  Bank,  and  acquaint  Mr 
Campbell  or  Mr  Innes,  the  cashiers,  of  your  having  a  portmanteau  for 
the  bank  from  William  Tod  &  Co.,  of  London,  they  mU  send  two  porters 
with  you  to  bring  it  up.  Please  leave  the  pistols  at  Arbuthnot  &  Guthrie^s, 
in  the  Exchange.* " 

Early  in  the  year  1792,  Dr  Somerville  published  his  History  of  Po^ 
lidcal  Transactuma  m  the  reign  of  William  IIL^  the  composition  of  which 
had  been  strongly  urged  upon  him  by  many  of  his  eminent  literary 
frioids,  frt>m  the  approbation  with  which  his  pamphlet  on  the  American 
War  had  been  received.  On  this  undertaking  he  had  bestowed  great 
study  and  research,  and  the  work  in  manuscript  had  received  thei 
highest  encomiums  from  several  literary  critics,  among  whom  were 
most  conspicuous.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr  Robertson,  the 
latter  advising  him  to  take  nothing  less  than  .£500  for  the  copyright. 
Messrs  Strahan  and  GadeU,  however,  thought  this  sum  too  large  for 
the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  and  agreed  to  pay  £800  for  the  first 
edition  of  700  copies,  and  £200  more  when  it  reached  a  second  edition. 
The  success  of  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  was  not  so  great  aa  had 
been  anticipated.  So  far  as  pecuniary  remuneration  was  concerned,  it 
was  almost  equivalent  to  vox  et  praeterea  niML  It  was  well  received 
by  the  majority  of  the  reviews,  and  especially  by  the  two  leading  ones 
of  the  day,  but,  nevertheless,  its  sale  went  but  sluggishly  on.  Besides 
the  public  attestations  in  its  favour,  the  author  received  many  private 
testimoniea  of  approval  from  personages  whose  favourable  opinion  was 
deserving  of  the  highest  value.  Lord  Orford,  speaking  of  it  some  years 
afterwards,  characterized  it  as  "  accurate,  impartial,  and  elegant,"  ad- 
dmg  that  ''  its  perfect  impartiality  would  ever  prevent  its  being  popu- 
lar," and  Professor  Smyth  of  Cambridge,  referring  to  it  in  his  Lectures 
on  Modem  History,  (4th  edition  1843),  says,  it  is,  "  on  the  whole,  the 
best  History  of  the  Reign  we  as  yet  have."  Various  reasons  contri- 
buted to  bar  the  popularity  and  side  of  the  work,  but  the  author  men- 
tions, especially,  the  ''  coincidence  of  its  publication  with  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  not  only  diverted  the  public  attention 
from  every  other  subject,  but  made  the  very  name  of  revolution,  for  the 
time^  odious."  Scarcely  had  his  history  of  King  William  issued  from 
the  press,  than  he  resolved  to  resume  his  historical  studies,  and  write 
the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  To  this  he  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  persons  of  high  distinction  both  in  rank  and  literature, 
who  had  been  gratified  by  the  character  of  his  former  production,  and 
who  expressed  themselves  ready  to  grant  him  all  assistance  in  their 
power.  His  own  design  was  the  continuation  of  his  former  subject  in 
a  periodical  progression,  by  carrying  on  the  history  of  political  tran- 
sactions from  the  death  of  William,  but  hb  friends  strongly  insisted 
upon  an  extension  of  his  plan,  and  to  make  it  more  general  and  com- 
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prehensive.  Dr  Robertson,  whom  he  consulted  in  the  matter,  jocularly 
told  him  that  "  John  Bull  was  so  fond  of  battles,  and  so  proud  of  the 
military  fame  acquired  under  the  generalship  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  he  would  not  endure  an  history  that  did  not  make  them 
the  prominent  theme  of  that  era."  Dr  Somerville  pleaded  his  inability 
to  write  such  a  history,  from  his  ignorance  of  military  transactions, 
and  to  make  others  understand  what  he  did  not  understand  himself. 
*'  Read,"  said  he,  ''  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  time,  who 
professedly  treat  of  battles,  and  tell  your  tale  in  your  own  language, 
and  tlfere  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  book  being  understood  and  well 
received."  Acting  according  to  this  prescription  for  writing  battle 
history,  he  went  on  with  his  work  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  oi 
labour,  searching  public  repositories,  and  private  manuscript  collections, 
gathering,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  matter^bearing  on  his  sub- 
ject, and  towards  the  end  of  1795,  the  volume  was  ready  for  publics* 
tion.  His  former  publishers,  Messrs  Strahan  &  Cadell,  offered  him 
£300  for  the  copyright,  a  sum  so  far  beneath  his  expectation  that  he 
«<  abruptly  declined  any  farther  conversation  on  the  business."  It  was 
at  last  published  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  what  had  been  ori- 
ginally offered.  The  critical  state  of  the  country  had  diverted  the 
public  mind  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  literature.  The 
work  was  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  king,  who  expressed  himself 
as  well  pleased  with  the  ability  of  the  author — the  reviewers  were 
favourable,  but  less  so,  than  they  were  to  the  former  volume. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  amidst  the  greatness  and  multiplicity 
of  his  literary  kbours,  Dr  Somerville  never  neglected  the  professional 
duties  of  his  parish.  There  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son— by  night  as  well  as  by  day  he  was  at  the  post  of  duty.  Several 
important  offers  of  literary  engagement  he  firmly  declined,  because 
their  performance  would  have  interfered  with  the  interests  of  his 
charge.  He  was  too  conscientious  and  devoted  a  labourer  in  his 
Master's  vineyard,  to  allow  fame  or  emolument  to  sway  him  from  the 
fiiithful  discharge  of  the  great  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  in 
feeding  the  flock  committed  to  his  care. 

In  1798,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Minto,  he  recdved  the  offer 
of  the  Professorship  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Hardie.  This  offer  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  from  a  consideration  of  his  unfitness  for  the  office^ 
for,  though  in  early  life  nothing  could  have  been  more  congenial  to 
his  taste,  yet  since  liis  entrance  upon  the  ministry,  his  studies  had 
been  in  another  direction,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake  an  office 
without  full  and  proper  qualification.  However  kind,  therefore,  were 
the  intentions  of  his  patrons,  and  however  flattering  their  estimatloa 
of  hb  abilities  and  talents,  he  declined  the  offer  and  allowed  the  chair 
to  be  given  to  another.  Two  years  afterwards  the  king  was  pleased 
to  confer  on  him  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  and  this  required  of 
him  another  visit  to  London.  While  there,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
unsolicited,  offered  to  present  him  at  Court,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
he  appeared  '<  with  a  gown  borrowed  from  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
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alid  a  wig  in  the  fashion  of  what  was  worn  by  dignitaries  in  the  Chureh 
of  England."  His  Migesty  honoured  him  by  asking  three  questions ; 
**  When  did  you  come  to  town  ?"  **  Have  you  come  to  pubUsh  f* 
"  What  subject  are  you  now  upon  ?" 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  author^s  account  of  Scotland  in  his 
early  life,  will  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  and  we  there- 
fore give  them  the  following  extract : — 

"Before  the  vear  1760  none  of  the  poor,  or  but  a  small  proportion  of 
them,  wore  stockings.  Even  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  the 
maid-servants  seldom  used  them  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  or  when 
employed  in  servile  work.  The  celebrated  Charles  Townshend  used  to  give 
a  ludicrooB  description  of  his  being  received  by  a  '  female  porter*  without 
stockings  or  shoes,  when  he  paid  his  respects  to  Lord  President  Craigie  in 
the  Lawnmarket,  Edinbuxieh,  in  1758  or  1759. 

**  The  dress  of  men  and  women,  alike  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks, 
exhibited  by  turns  the  extremes  of  gaudy  ostentation  and  disgusting  sloven- 
liness. Not  onl^  the  hats,  but  the  body  clothes  of  gentlemen  in  full  dress, 
were  fringed  with  gold  or  silver  lace.  The  hats  were  all  then  cocked. 
(Velvet  caps,  however,  were  worn  by  many  of  the  gentlemen,  and  leather 
taps  frequently  by  the  formers.) 

^  Ladies,  when  visitine  or  receiving  company,  wore  silk  gowns,  or  riding 
habits  with  gold  or  gilded  buttons  and  fringes.  A  silk  plaid  wranped  loosely 
about  the  head  and  body  was  the  prevailing  fashion  at  church.  Patches 
on  the  face  formed  a  part  of  the  full  dress  of  ladies,  particularly  of  those 
further  advanced  in  hfe.  This  fashion  was  beginuing  to  wear  out  in  my 
early  life. 

*^  The  undress  of  both  sexes  was  often  coarse  and  slovenly  beyond  any 
example  even  among  the  lower  orders  in  modem  davs.  Gentlemen  used  to 
walkabont  aU  the  morning  in  greasy  nightcaps  and  dirty  nightgowns  (dress- 
ing-gowns), or  threadbare  coats.  The  elder  ladies  wore  large  linen  caps 
called  topSf  encroaching  on  the  face,  and  tied  under  the  chin,  with  worsted 
shortgowns  and  aprons.  The  word  toy  is  probably  derived  from  the  fVench 
toque,  the  hood  worn  by  women  of  mean  condition  in  France. 

"  The  clergy  in  my  early  life  were  not  less  slovenly  than  their  neighbours. 
Many  of  them  wore  coloured  clothes  of  very  coarse  materials.  Blue  was 
the  common  colour  for  full  dress  among  persons  of  my  own  profession  in 
Scotland  at  that  time. 

"  Most  families,  both  in  the  higher  and  in  the  middle  ranks,  used  tea  at 
breidLfost ;  but  among  the  latter  it  was  only  recently  introduced,  or  begin- 
ning to  be  iutroduced  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  exclusively  on  the  occasion 
of  receiving  company.  The  tea  '  eom'page'  at  breakfast  was  placed  on  the 
uncovered  table,  small  linen  napkins  being  handed  to  all  the  guests.  Though 
wheaten  bread  was  partly  used,  yet  cakes  or  *  bannocks'  of  barley  and  pease- 
meal,  and  oat  cakes,  formed  the  principal  household  bread  in  gentlemen's 
families ;  and  in  those  of  the  middle  class,  on  ordinary  occasions,  no  other 
bread  was  ever  thought  of.  Potatoes  made  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people,  but  were  considered  a  luxury,  being  cultivated  only  in  gardens,  and 
more  costly  than  meal.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  potatoes  being 
planted  in  the  open  field  previous  to  the  year  1760 

**  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  price  of  butcher  meat,  founded  on 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  when  I  commenced  a  householder  in  the  yenr 
1770 :— Beef  then  cost  2d.  or  2id.,  never  exceeding  4d.  per  lb. ;  lamb,  1^. ; 
veal,  4d.  and  5d. ;  and  mutton  in  Uke  proportion.  I  have  been  told  by  my 
older  parishioners  at  Jedburgh  that  within  their  remembrance  the  whole 
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carcase  of  a  lamb  was  often  purchased  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d. ;  butter  at  4d., 
cheese  at  3d.  per  lb 

'*  In  the  kitchen  the  utensils  were  few  and  clumsy.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  a  roasting-jack  in  my  early  life.  The  spit  was  turned  by  one 
of  the  servants,  and  sometimes  by  a  dog  trained  for  that  cruel  service.  The 
dog  was  made  to  turn  a  lai^  wooden  wheel  in  a  box  attached  to  the  snit. 
The  dogs,  I  haye  heard,  used  to  hide  themselres  or  run  away  when  tney 
observed  indications  that  there  was  to  be  a  roast  for  dinner. 

'*  In  families  of  my  own  rank,  the  beverage  offered  to  ordinary  visitorB, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  consisted  of  home-birewed  ale 
and  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  when  there  was  greater  ceremony,  claret  and 
brandy  punch.  Tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  was  more  in  use  than  it  is  now. 
Many  young  ladies,  and  perhaps  the  ^eater  number  of  married  men  and 
women,  carried  snujff-boxes.  llie  habit  prevailed  so  generally  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  lovers  to  present  their  sweethearts  with  snoff-boies, 
which  were  to  be  purchased  for  that  purpose,  adorned  with  devices  em- 
blematical of  love  and  constancy. 

"  Sociability  was  another  of  trie  characteristics  of  those  times.  Expres- 
sions of  kindness  were  then  more  frank  and  cordial ;  and  even  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  salutation  indicated  less  distance  than  is  now  maintained  in 
ordinary  friendly  intercourse.  Acquaintances  of  both  sexes,  when  they  met 
after  long  absence,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  occasion  of  visiting,  saluted 
with  a  kiss.  I  have  often,  for  example,  seen  this  ceremony  performed  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  b^  old  friends  among  my  own  reverend  brethren, 
when  they  met  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  same  form 
was  observed  between  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

"  Household  fomiture  was  simple  and  inexpensive — ^wooden  platters,  for 
instance,  being  more  or  less  in  use  in  almost  every  house,  and  exclusively 
in  those  of  the  farmers,  and  of  many  of  the  clergy.  The  ordinary  hour  of 
dinner  was  twelve  or  one  o*clock,  and  never  later  than  three  o^clock  in  the 
most  £Ekshionable  houses.  A  punch-bowl,  and  tea  cups  and  saucers  of  china, 
were,  however,  always  oonsiaered  as  indispensable,  and  were  ostentatioasly 
arranged  in  what  was  called  the  cupboard— 9k  small  press  with  open  or  glased 
door,  which  was  fixed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  aining-room.  Mabogm 
tables,  except  for  tea,  were  rarely  seen,  even  in  houses  richly  fumisheo. 
The  dinner  tables  were  usually  of  oak,  and,  by  constant  rubbing,  shone  like 
a  mirror.  Carpets  were  found  only  in  the  principal  rooms — the  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room ;  indeed,  except  in  houses  of  some  pretension,  they 
were  altogether  unknown.  I  have  been  told,  that  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  no  more  than  two  carpets  existed  in  the  whole  town  of  Jedburgh,  one 
being  in  the  manse,  and  the  other  in  the  house  of  Provost  Lookup.  House- 
hold clocks  were  confined  to  large  houses,  and  the  possession  of  a  watch 
was  a  distinction  which  did  not  descend  below  tne  middle  classes  of 
society. 

^*  I  could  add  many  other  particulars  of  this  kind,  as  that  the  drawing- 
room  often  contained  a  bed — of  course,  the  most  showy  in  the  house ;  that 
in  many  gentlemen's  houses  there  were  no  grates  in  the  bedrooms,  the  fire, 
when  a  fire  there  was,  being  kindled  on  the  hearth ;  or  that  turf  and  peat 
were  the  fuel  then  chiefly  burned,  even  in  the  public  rooms.  But  this 
applies  chiefly  to  large  mansions.  In  the  houses  of  middle  rank  the  walls 
were  generally  neither  painted  nor  draped. 

"  English  blankets  were  almost  unknown ;  and  one  of  the  burdens  unre* 
piningly  submitted  to  by  the  last  generation  was  the  pressure  of  from  five 
to  ten  pairs  of  blankets  during  the  hours  devoted  to  rest.  Box  beds,  still 
to  be  seen  in  cottages,  from  which  the  air  was  almost  entirely  excluded 
during  the  night  by  means  of  sliding  doors,  were  in  general  use,  in  spite 
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of  all  experience  of  the  pernicioua  effects  of  this  arrangement.  Such, 
however,  as  the  beds  were,  in  entertaining  yisitors,  it  was  not  reckoned 
any  deviation  from  respect  to  assign  one  bed  to  two  guests,  even  al- 
though the  two  gentlemen,  or  the  two  ladies,  as  the  case  might  be,  thus 
assorted,  might  be  before  unacquainted  with  each  other,  or  of  different  age 
and  rank. 

**  The  wages  of  servants  since  the  period  of  my  becoming  a  householder 
in  1770,  have  advanced  at  least  fourfold.  I  then  paid  one  of  my  maid- 
servants £1,  5s.,  another  £1,  lOs.,  for  the  half-year;  and  mv  man-servant 
£4  yearly.  The  annual  wages  of  a  man-servant  of  the  same  kind  may  now 
be  stated  at  £16  or  £18,  besides  board ;  and  the  wages  of  a  maid-sqrvant  at 
£7  or  £8  per  annum.  Mr  Scott,  who  resides  at  Monklaw  in  my  parish,  at 
an  advanced  age,  has  informed  me  that  his  father,  fifty  years  ago,  hired  his 
female  servants  for  10s.,  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  the  half-year ;  and  his 
ploughman  for  £1,  5s.,  with  the  like  gift,  or  bountieth  as  it  was  then 
called. 

*^  With  regard  to  health  and  comfort,  the  advantages  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, are  so  obvious  as  to  supersede  discussion.  Great  attention  is  now 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation  by  more  frequent  house  cleanings  and 
open  windows ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  improvements  which  have 
tid^en  place  in  these  respects,  and  also  in  medical  science,  have,  in  an  in- 
calculable degree,  conduced  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health." 

In  December  1809,  Dr  Somerville  was  visited  with  severe  domestic 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  For  forty  years  they  had  mutually  shared  in  the  cares  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  at  the  time  when  he  closes  his  memoirs,  he  says, 
that  "  since  their  separation  not  a  day  had  passed  over  his  head  with- 
out a  melancholy  remembrance  of  her,"  and  that  a  breach  had  been 
made  in  his  happiness,  which  no  lapse  of  time,  and  no  prosperity  of 
outward  circumstances  could  repair.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  refined  taste  and  great  penetration  of  character,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  predict  the  future  eminence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
an  occasional  visitor  at  the  Manse  of  Jedburgh.  The  author  was  now 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  min- 
istry, and  during  the  last  forty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  not  been 
confined  a  single  day  to  his  bed  from  indbposition.  Mr  Lockhart,  in 
his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  him,  says :  ^'  We  heard  him 
preach  an  excellent  circuit  sermon  when  he  was  upwards  of  eighty-two ; 
and  at  the  judge's  dinner  afterwards,  he  was  among  the  gayest  of  the 
company."  He  died  on  the  16th  of  May  1830,  in  hb  ninetieth  year, 
on  the  Sunday  evening  of  his  Communion  Thanksgiving.  On  the 
previous  Sunday  he  had  himself  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his 
people,  and  on  that  occasion  had  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his 
flock,  stating  that,  in  aU  probability  he  should  never  meet  them  again. 
Nor  did  he.  That  evening  he  became  ill, — the  excitement  of  the  so- 
lemnity had  been  too  much  for  him,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  6n  the 
following  Sabbath  evening,  his  spirit  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
Father  and  his  God. 

We  lay  down  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  this  deeply  interesting 
volume,  which  is  ably  and  graphically  written,  judiciously  edited,  and 
beautifully  printed.     We  fear  we  shall  not  soon  look  upon  its  like 
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again.  Clerical  times  and  habits  are  greatly  changed,  and  the  frank, 
familiar,  cordial  hospitalities  of  the  Manse  may  now  be  reckoned  with 
the  things  that  were. 


m  THE  LONG  VACATION. 

A  Reading  Pakty;  Amowo  the  PoBra 

(To  TBX  Ladt  Margaret.) 

[Take  away  these  Problems  I 
End  this  Uollege  Gram  ( 
Cease  this  weary  coaching ! 
Fare  thee  well,  0  Cam ! 
For  "  The  Long**  invites  us, 
And  we  mean  to  seek 
Some  far  distant  regions 
Where  they  know  not  Greek  : 
Lands  untrod  by  Proctors 
And  their  bull-dogs  twain, 
Hounding  down  poor  Cantabs  :— 
Seek  we  rest  again. 
Fair  the  groves  of  Granta, 
Where  came  soothine  chimes 
Wafted  o'er  the  meadows. 
Murmnrine  through  the  limes ; 
Gav  the  lire  and  wholesome 
Which  we  spent  erewhile : 
But  on  northern  mountains 
Lovelier  beauties  smile. 
Blithe  the  shouts  saluting 
Lady  Margaret's  crew, 
Yet  of  those  brave  boatmen 
Linger  now  but  few. 
Almost  all  have  left  us, 
Spent  with  the  Exam., 
We,  too,  lone  for  changes, 
And  depart  mm  Cam.] 


Li  the  drowsv  Summer, 
When  the  winds  are  still. 
Love  we  well  the  greensvrard 
OfDun-Edin'shiU; 
Watching  the  ^d  cloudlets 
Melting  in  the  West, 
Till  the  weary  dav-god 
Sinks  by  Lomond's  crest ; 
Fair  Emna  sleeping 
Li  that  radiance  bn^ht, 
We  enjoyment  reaping 
Li  a  cahn  delight ; 
With  the  sea  before  us 
Li  fiur  distance  spread, 
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And  the  deep  blue  o'er  us, 

Through  past  droams  may  tmad. 

There  we  paint  the  Future 

With  Hope's  br^test  ooloars, 

Sending  poet  to  Lethe 

All  our  cares  and  dolours : 

Quitting  men  and  manners, 

Politics  and  rhymes, 

Or  'neath  tall  trees  chatting 

Of  the  olden  times, 

And  their  poets'  uncies, 

While  in  snadv  nooks 

We  are  lulled  by  murmun 

Of  the  unseen  brooks : 

Thus  we  lei  the  Summer 

Glide  in  joy  away, 

As  fresh  brooks  and  flowerets 

Beck  each  welcome  day. 

Seldom  need  we  wander 
Till  the  twilight  shed 
Soul  awakening  stUbess 
On  our  &youred  head ; 
But  we  lie  in  covert, 
Beading — reading  aye ; 
Wandering  in  the  moonlight, 
Beading  all  the  day. 
History  and  satire, 
Essay,  Life,  and  Poem, 
No  new  books  be  published 
One  week  ere  we  know  'em : 
From  the  latest  Epic 
Down  to  Tupper's  rh;pae, 

Sluch,  unlike  Madeira, 
n't  improve  with  time.) 
Bulwer's  novels,  lustrous 
With  the  scholar's  thought 
And  the  Poet's  fancy, 
1^  true  artist  wrou^t ; 
Thackeray's  quaint  drolling, 
With  Life's  solemn  knells 
'Mid  chilly  laughter  tolling, 
From  his  cap-and-beUs ; 
Dickens,  no  less  master 
Of  Pickwickian  whim 
Than  of  sweetest  pathos, 
And  of  horror  grim. 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett, 
Hail  them  from  past  times : — 
Genius  links  far  ages 
And  most  diverse  climes. 
Love  we  well  to  mix  them 
In  our  carnival, 
Hob^a-nob  Arcadian, 
Friends  fantastical. 
Moliere  and  Le  Scige,  thus, 
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Through  our  masasm  stray, 
Arm  in  ami  wiih  Bfeudon's 


Francis  Babehiis : 
Peals  their  memr  laughter, 
Cheeringly  and  long. 
Carolled  without  maliee 
In  a  worid  of  wr6ng; 
Only  speaking  sadly 
In  we  under-tona : — 
'Neath  all  mirth  or  folly 
May  be  heard  a  moan : 
'Mid  all  sunny  lightness 
flints  of  sorrow  gUde, — 
'Mid  all  boasted  brightness 
Gloom  that  naught  can  hide. 
Steals  the  chilly  whisper 
Through  the  Poets'  ky, 
Telling  all  is  mortal — 
All  most  pass  away : — 
Onward  drifts  the  darkness, 
Work  thou,  while  'tis  day ! 

Ofl  we  list  to  early 
Chords  of  natiTe  lyre. 
To  our  sturdy  Enelish, 
Butler,  Swift,  ana  Prior, 
Dryden,  from  a  "  Panther" 
To  a  "  Hind"  converted, 
By  his  friends  (like  Goldsmith's 
Tillage)  quite  '^  deserted :" 
Till  bewi^^ed  Essayists 
Gossiped  on  the  throne 
Where  in  Coffee-houses 
Once  reigned  "  Glorious  John," 
And  the  Town  grew  servile 
To  the  smirk  or  frown 
Of  its  Zeus  in  petto, 
Sleekest  Addison. 
Quiet  caustic  sallies, 
Short-lifed  Fashion's  rules^ 
Suited  the  pert  malice 
Of  Anne's  knaves  and  foola. 
As  we  read,  our  lip  curb 
In  a  oool  disdain, 
Let  us  hope  that  ne'ier  may 
Beign  the  Dwaxfe  again. 

We  win  ityve  for  pastinie 
Through  each  moonlit  eroie 
Where  the  Queene  of  fWy 
Holds  her  court  of  love ; 
Gomus  bearing  burden, 
Lulling  every  sense 
To  the  charmed  Day-Dreams  in 
Castle  Indolence. 
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Hiere  on  Honie's  Orion, 

When  the  nd  moon  wanes, 

Muee  we,  after  reading 

Of  Sieilian  swains 

And  vast  Poljphenuui 

In  TheooritQs ; — 

^(welling  if  the  Golden 

Age  ware  really  thus. 

Sidney  to  Aroadia 

Loring  os,  and  More 

To  Utopia,  Baoon 

To  AtLintis'  shore. 

Bunjan  straightway  warns  us 

Of  the  Shadowy  vie; 

Vaughan  and  Herbert  singing 

Hymns,  with  faces  pale ; 

Till  there  peals  in  flpandeor 

Milton's  oroan  swell : 

Feathery  flights  to  Heayen, 

Darkemng  whirls  to  Hell : 

The  stem  loffy  oadenoe 

Of  a  soul  that  soomed 

Bondage,  fear,  or  weakness. 

Smiting  whilst  he  mourned. 

Suoh  a  yisioned  splendour 

fDarkened  o'er  wmi  shame). 

Of  the  archangel  fidlen 

To  one  other  oame ; — 

Came  to  him  who  never 

Uttered  word  impure, 

Struok  no  blow  unknightly. 

Sought  no  tempting  lure : 

Hie  one  liying  poet 

Who  has  nob^  dared 

Be  himself  a  poem : 

Our  own  Thomas  Aiid.^ 

'^  Vain  are  human  wishes," 

We  hear  Johnson  say. 

Young  dots  down  his  Night-Thoughts 

By  the  Ohureh-yard  Gray. 

Akeoside  in  pleasure 

Imaginative  soon ; 

Oowper,  at  his  task,  turns 

Pope's  muse  out  of  doors. 

Whereat  Gay  looks  Savage, 

Chatterton  retires 

To  where  monks  like  Rowley 

Poked  poetic  fires : 

While  old  genial  Uhauoer 

Sings  his  Pilgrimage 

And  the  deep-bro^n^  Chapman 

Treads  the  buskined  stage : 

Massinger  and  Marlow 

•  It  need  sesreely  be  added,  that  the  poem  of  '<  The  Devil's  I>ream  on  Mount 
Aksbeg/'  by  Thomas  AIrd,  is  aUuded  to  in  the  preoeding  lines. 
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.    Qaiziing  John  Ford's  faot^* 
When  "  zare  Jonaon,"  groggy; 
Spouts  his  Graek  and  Lai'. 
]Dk>iine  is  there,  and  Baleif^, 
Tiftnghing  at  the  fun. 
As  in  those  famed  meetingi 
At  the  Triple  Tun, 
Where  their  wit»  enoonntered 
Webster,  Deoker,  Greene. 
And  blitiie  Hemok  carolled 
Praisee  of  the  soene : 
Ifirthfiil  days,  sympoiiaf 
That  but  onoe  recnr, 
In  the  Ambrosian  *'Noctes^ 
Of  our  "  Christopher;* 

Qnaini  that  old  assemblage^ 
Bard  and  preaeher  blent. 
Often  idling  madl j, 
Rarely  oalm,  content ; 
Save  when  dearest  Ck)wley 
In  his  golden  prose, 
Or  his  aizy  verses^ 
His  retirement  shows : 
Yet  we  see  him,  sitting 
With  his  charming  simle, 
And  the  sunshine  crowning 
His  brown  looks  the  while. 
Poets  old,  they  mingled 
With  the  noblest  toO 
'Mongert  thdr  fellowsy  labonzs 
That  tasked  midnight  <hL 
Nobler  thein  were,  often. 
Than  our  modems'  ways. 
Who  abandon  action 
For  mere  tinkling  lays  : 
Wasting  Hyes  thSt  promised 
Glorious  ndns  in  youth, 
Slaves  of  Joy  and  Beauty, 
Wanderers  nom  Truth : 
Children  sporting  careleaB 
On  a  wild  sea-shore 
Decked  with  shells  and  heedksi 
Of  the  breakers'  roar  :^ 
Heedless  too  of  others 
Shipwrecked  in  our  sight, 
Claimed  in  verse  as  brothers, 
Yet  ne'er  known  arieht. 
Not  so  wrought  Childe  Harold, 
Whom  some  dare  defame, 
Who  gave  for  Greece  and  freedom 
More  than  wealth  and  name. 
Nor  he,  the  Scottish  Peasant, 

*  **  Deep  in  the  dumps  John  Forde  alone  ww  got^ 
With  folded  anns,  and  meUuiGholie  hat" 
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Who  frmad  and  foroe  withstood, 

Whose  love  glowed  warm,  and  bravely  true 

To  a  wide  brotherhood. 

Stilly  in  a  fond  rajnital, 

£aQh  healthy  spint  turns 

And  blesses  him,  and  wdoomes 

The  songi  of  Robert  Boms. 

Not  oars  the  voioe  to  echo 
Verdict  fidse  and  hard, 
Tbat  these  times  possess  not 
Veritable  bard: 
Thoo^  to  warn  and  chasten 
Some  may  choose  to  teach 
Not  by  Poets*  trillings, 
But  more  solemn  sp^ch. 
Hail  we  friends  among  them, 
Living  bravely  here ; 
Others  ne'er  by  hand  clasped, 
Loved  for  many  a  year. 
Foremost  he,  whose  clarion 
Bade  as  rise  and  "  Form" 
In  embattled  phalanx. 
Beady  for  the  storm ; 
He,  whose  Idylls'  grandeur 
Loftiest  natures  tlurilled : 
He,  whose  dir^  of  sorrow 
Feverish  anguish  stilled. 
Lovely  'mid  her  frowning 
(As  'mid  clouds  the  sun) 
Barrett  comes, — ^with  Browning: 
Twin-stars  merged  in  one. 
Festus.  bright  with  kisses 
IVom  his  Angel-world, 
Crowned  too  soon  with  blisses  : 
Are  his  pinions  furled  ? 
Landor,  oldest,  bravest, 
Kindliest  stands  of  all  : 
While  Hall  Taylor  charms  us 
To  Ghent's  leaguered  wail. 
Aytoim's  glorious  ballads 
And  Bon  Gaultier  rhymes 
Be-awaken  visions 
Of  chivalric  times. 
And  again  we  listen 
To  Macanlay's  Lays, 
And  to  Scott's  romances 
Of  the  feudal  days : 
Lord  of  Sherwood  forest 
AsoffiurTweedside, 
With  his  highland  reivers, 
And  his  lo^mnd  Bride  : 
Still  we  see  him,  centre 
Of  that  noble  band 
Who  have  shed  such  lustre 
On  their  native  land. 
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In  all  hearts  he  resleiby 
Ne'er  to  be  foij^t'  — 
For  the  North  is  dearar 
AsthefiomeofSoott. 

Yet^  a  DoUer  graui^iig^ 
Robed  in  star-fire  sheen, 
Dante,  wan  and  stooping. 
Is  with  Viigil  seen ; 
.Aoh^bis,  tne  Furiea 
Sleejoag  at  his  knee ; 
Plata  wont  to  pour  hia 
Words  melliflueusly ; 
Schiller,  with  his  earnest 
Gaie  toward  the  stars^ 
Goethe  oalm,  Camoens 
With  scaroe  hidden  scars ; 
Smiles  the  maimed  Oervantea 
Upon  HocBoe,  gaj[ ; 
Petiarch  comes  with  Tasso^ 
Crowned  with  kindred  bay : 
Yet  in  oentral  lustre 
Homer,  with  the  xime 
Of  a  thousand  a^jes, 
Soans  the  after-tune : 
Whilst  beside  him,  blending 
With  the  rajB  of  hoayen, 
Is  the  form  of  Shakspere 
To  our  reverence  given. 


Thus  in  sunli^t  dreaming; 
And  by  winter  fires, 
Gome  these  spirits  {Reaming 
Bound  thflir  echoing  lyres : 
Murmuring'fiKnn  tto  unaeon 
World  to  which  we  glide, 
Meesengera  of  oouiaga 
Let  what  will  betide; 
Chanring  not^  but  bnghtening 
Still  the  moze  they're  snown. 
Offering  their  sweetness 
When  all  else  is  gone : 
Ever  waitine  patient 
In  their  ready  place, 
With  the  same  alluring 
Smile  on  evezy  &oe. 
These  are  the  true  lores; 
Who  dare  rail  at  Heayen 
While  remembrance  tells  faini 
Such  as  these  have  striven? 
For  our  guidance  Wisdom 
Shrines  the  path  they  trod. 
And  through  love  upli^  us 
Ever  nigher  God. 
St  John's  Coixiob,  Gambrioqb,  June  1861.  j.  yf,  £. 
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SWSKT  SUHMER  TiMlS. 

Tis  Summer,  love,  and  eummer-lime  is  brief, 
And  fiur  Ihiii^  die  with  Automn^B  earliest  leaf; 
Tben  take  th^  joy  ere  Winter  bringeth  grief, 
For  Youth  still  ^dee  our  b^ae  in  fond  belief, 
While  teiror-etncken  Age  drifts  on  the  roef. 

Sweet  Summer-tinie  I 

O  Sammer-time,  0  lovely  Sommer-time  I 
Frail  ioseots  we.-  is  faappmess  a  crime  7 
Somewhile  we  frolic  in  a  fraoant  ollme, 
Thoii^  Wisdom  frowns,  and  with  a  lofty  rhyme 
The  roet  bids  us  tread  a  path  sublime. 

Sweet  Summer-time  t 

O  Summer  skies,  O  skies  so  bright  and  dear  t 
Is  it  not  well  that  'mid  this  grief  and  fear 
Our  hearts  respond  to  what  we  see  and  hear 
Of  ftstire  beauty  and  of  midnight  cheer, 
AsA  yield  us  stUl  a  Poet's  Gold«i  Year? 

Sweet  Summer-time ! 

0  Summer  woods  and  shady  bowers  of  green. 
Whereto  we  glide,  like  streamlets  thro'  the  sneen, 
Now  lost  in  moss,  now  tortuous  roots  between. 
In  sun  or  shade  with  ffladness  through  each  scene. 
Then  issuing  forth  to  deeper  vales  serene. 

Sweet  Summer-time  t 

Sweet  Summer,  Summer-time,  ere  vet  you  go, 

1  taste  the  joys  that  vnth  fines  hand  you  throw : 
Whate'er  ensues,  whatever  bliss  or  woe 
Life's  festal  goblet  in  its  overflow 

Yields  me  one  long  deep  draught — 'tis  all  I  know. 
Sweet  Summer-time  I 
KDnnmBOH,  June  1861.  J.  W.  E. 


NICHOL'S  8TANDAKD  DIVINES.* 

"  Tlie  Puritan  Divines  may  be  said  to  have  developed  and  embodied  the  ihsxy- 
)og7  of  tte  Belbrmation.  Their  Works  have  been  ever  regarded  as  an  inheri- 
^aanof  ineaknlaUe  worth ;  and  the  study  of  them  has  always  been  a  favourite  one 
vith  BdaiafcefB  distinguished  by  their  leal  for  gospel  truth,  and  for  their  faithful 
cipoeitioQ  of  Scripture.    They  are,  not   less  now  than  in  former  days,    great 

*  NIAeTa  Series  ef  Standard  Divines.  Puritan  Period.  Thb  Works  or 
^Boius  eoODwn,  D.D^  sometime  President  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
^1-  Li  eontaining  an  Bzposition  of  the  let  chapter  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
^ith  general  pni&oe  by  John  G.  KCller,  D.D.,  linooln  College ;  Honorary  Canon 
^  Woieester;  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham.  And  Memoir  by  Robert 
^ey,  D.D.,  Prinopal  of  the  Independent  New  College,  London.  Edinburgh : 
J*»»i«Nichd.    London :  James Nisbet  &  Co.    Dublin:  W  Robertson.    1861. 
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mines  of  wealth,  from  which  the  predoua  ore  can  be  abanduitly  extracted ;  and  are, 
perhape,  all  the  more  neeftil  to  a  student,  that  the  masriye  thoughts  and  compre- 
henuTe  arguments  they  contain  must  be  matured  and  made  Ids  own,  before  tbe/ 
can  be  moulded  to  the  requirements  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. 

"  The  dear  riews  of  scriptural  truth  wiui  wliich  Gooawin,  llanton,  and  thdr 
compeers  were  gifted,  their  ferrid  derotion,  their  masterly  grasp  of  the  salgect 
they  expound,  their  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  their  richnesi  of  iHof- 
tration,  their  great  learning,  and  their  untiring  industry,  will  OTer  cause  their 
memories  to  be  cherished  as  those  of  men  who  were  honoured,  in  the  proridenoe 
of  God,  to  render  a  serrice  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  relinon,  whidi  has 
nerer  been  surpassed.  It  is  beUeTed  that  many  who  have  regarded  the  acaieity 
and  proliibitOTy  price  of  these  Works  as  a  misfortune,  will  hail  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  their  being  easily  obtainable,  as  no  conmion  boon;  for  unlesa  they  are 
rescued  by  some  such  means  as  now  proposed,  they  will  become  more  and  more 
rare,  their  Taluable  teaching  become  lost  to  the  country,  and  the  eminent  eerriee 
rendered  to  the  catlse  of  religion  by  their  authors  become  a  tradition,  instead  of 
a  present  living  power/'~(Pro9wcfti«  to  NkhoTt  Serut  of  Standard  Dwmu,  p.  4.) 

With  sinoere  gratitude  we  welcome  this  new  publication  from  the 
spirited  publisher  who  has  already  afforded  us  so  many  Taluable  works. 
We  trust  that  his  great  undertaking  may  be  as  successful  as  it  is  meri- 
torious and  praiseworthy.  Judging  by  the  specimen  volume  whidi  is 
now  before  us  and  the  character  of  the  writings  included  in  the  series, 
we  are  certainly  not  overstepping  the  sober  truth  when  we  declare  as 
our  conviction,  that  no  work  more  important,  as  an  aid  in  the  extensioo 
of  gospel  truth,  has  been  published  of  late  years,  or  we  may  say  in  any 
years,  than  this  series  of  Standard  Divines,  considered  in  regard  to  the 
completeness  of  the  works  themselves  as  here  presented,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  printed  and  published.  Nothing  but  a  large 
circulation  can  remunerate  the  proprietor.  The  books  are  issued  in  a 
style  of  printing  and  binding  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
this  also  at  a  cheapness  altogether  unexampled.  The  volume  oontsiDS 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pages  of  type,  close  but  delightfully  dear 
and  l^ble,  in  massive  antique  binding,  red  edges,  and  **  polygfotted* 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  many  a  year's  penisaL  Of  sodi 
volumes,  six  are  to  be  published  annually,  until  the  present  series  be 
completed,  but  subscribers  are  to  have  the  privil^e  of  receding  from 
their  subscription,  should  they  at  any  time  desire  to  do  so^  on  gmng 
three  months'  notice,  before  the  close  of  any  one  year. 

During  the  first  five  years  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Complete 
Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  15  vols. ;  of  Richard  Sibbes,  7  vols;  of 
8t^hen  Chamock,  5  vols. ;  and  the  Praotioal  Works  of  Thomas  Adaiiu» 
3  vols.  During  the  second  and  concluding  five  years  will  follow  the 
Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Manton  in  18  vols. ;  of  Bishop  Reynolds, 
8  vols. ;  of  Thomas  Brooks,  6  vols. ;  and  the  Practical  Worics  of  David 
Ckrkson,  3  vols.  Of  these,  the  first  year's  issue  will  consist  of  Good- 
win and  Adams,  of  each  3  vols. ;  the  second,  of  Sibbes  and  GkMidwin, 
of  each  3  vols. ;  the  third,  the  same ;  the  fourth,  Ghxxiwin  3,  Sibbes  1, 
Chamock  2;  the  fifth,  of  Chamock  and  Goodwin,  of  eadi  3  vols. 
Thus  every  one  of  these  authors  will  be  completed  in  the  1st  Section, 
with  appropriate  Memoirs  and  Introductions  by  various  authors,— the 
Rev.  Dr  J.  C.  Miller,  Rev.  Dr  R.  Halley,  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  Rev.  Dr 
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J.  M'Cosh,  &c.  It  18  truly  a  bold  undertaking,  to  present  six  handsome 
volumesy  such  as  this,  annually,  for  the  subscription  of  one  guinea,  and 
die  scheme  deserves  attentive  esamination  and  support.  We  have, 
therefore^  been  somewhat  minute  in  our  detail  of  the  plan,  referring 
readers  to  the  publisher's  prospectus  for  farther  information. 

In  an  after  paper  we  may  probably  speak  fully  regarding  the  litera- 
ture and  characteristics  of  the  Puritan  Divines.     They  have  long  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  their  works  are  so  good  in 
themselves,  and  important  in  connection  with  the  history  of  a  most 
important  age,  that  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
It  has  been  felt  by  many  that  some  means  were  necessary  to  be  taken 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  these  thoughtful  and  solid  theologians,  whose 
works  are  calculated  to  do  much  good  as  correctives  to  the  flimsy 
''Popular  Sermons"  of  the  present  day.     Any  earnest  mind,  consider- 
ing the  style  of  food  that  is  being  offered  by  nominally  religious  writ- 
ers, must  have  been  disgusted  at  the  mawkish  sentimentalism  and  puer- 
ility which  characterise  "goody"  books;  the  sickly  taste,  the  narrow 
sectarianism,  or  the  as-dangerous  shallow  universalism,  which  are  spread 
over  their  surface  to  disguise  a  very  offensive  basis  of  worldliness  and 
social  reputableness.     The  Religious  Memoirs,  the  Pious  Conversations, 
the  Sacred  Remains  of  a  Choice  Spirit,  and  the  numberless  pamphlets, 
or  gaily  bound  volumes,  with  "  sweetly-pretty"  titles,  and  delectable 
illustrations  drawn  by  favourite  artists,  to  amuse  the  pious  babes  and 
sacklings  of  mature  age,  (who,  though  above  being  captivated  by  any- 
thing in  general,  are  weak  as  to  several  things  in  particular) ; — ^these  can 
be  inspected  at  a  dozen  shops  in  town,  and  require  no  lengthy  comment 
or  special  beacon  of  warning.     They  are  simply  trash,  occasionally 
slightly  poisonous  (like  comfits  in  which  red-lead,  gambooge,  and  ver- 
<ligris  enter),  but  chiefly  to  those  who  endeavour  to  make  a  meal  of 
them,  instead  of  once  tasting  and  then  avoiding  carefully  in  future. 
Of  the  lectures  and  discourses  which  are  not  printed  (fortunately),  but 
which  some  chosen  vessel  is  authorised  to  bestow  on  his  favoured  con- 
gregation, not  much  need  here  be  said.     The  opinion  that  is  freely 
expressed  in  disapproval,  by  the  members  of  rival  communities,  may 
he  taken  as  not  altogether  unfair  judgment.    Nor  more  pleasing  is  the 
sabjeot  of  contemplation  when  we  remember  the  quantity  of  smoothly 
worded  folly  which  is  purred  forth,  and  oilily  whispered,  every  Sab- 
bath-day in  innumerable  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses ;  or, 
instead,  the  noisy  declamation  '^  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  no- 
thing," which  siuffioes  for  no  end  save  to  waken  up  the  congregation 
spasmodically  by  mere  clamour,  and  to  keep  the  dust  of  the  pulpit- 
cushion  from  maintaining  a  repose,  though  the  storm  of  invective  and 
^^ecUamite  gesticulation  does  little  to  stir  the  conscience,  howsoever  it 
nay  serve  to  shatter  the  nervous  system.    Without  going  more  into 
detaila^  and  avoiding  personalities,  we  may  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
present  style  and  results  of  preaching  are  far  from  satisfactory.     The 
comphunt  is  often  reiterated,  that  our  clergy  are  *'  behind  the  age ;"  a 
complamt  not  altogether  unjust,  even  without  our  being  required  to 
<l«siify  the  expression  by  limiting  "  the  age"  to  its  noblest  representa- 
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tiveB.  The  ftuot  is,  the  clergy  too  freqaeii(ily»  instead  of  fearkaaly 
guiding^  are  oontented  to  follow  the  fashion.  The  popular  taste  and 
inclinations  of  our  day  are  not  such  as  deserve  congratulation*  Pro* 
bably  there  never  was  a  time  when,  with  so  much  intelligence^  there 
wasy  almost  universally,  so  much  waste.  We  have  acquired  great  trei^ 
sures,  but  we  only  know  how  to  nus-spend  them.  Tools  and  wei^ns 
fitted  for  the  hands  of  giants  have  b€«n  placed  within  oar  reaoh^  but 
we  cannot  work  their  work,  or  conquer  our  own  enemiee  therewith ; 
and  this  not  because  of  the  strength  of  an  opposing  power,  but  throuj^ 
our  own  frivolity  and  voluntary  inefSciency. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  a  considerable  number  of  richly- 
dowered  intellects  have  early  shrunk  from  making  the  requisite  exertion, 
and  aiding  the  cause  of  human  progress ;  leaving  the  crowd,  instead, 
to  the  guidance  of  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  ill-skilled  leiidera.  A 
dreamy  sloth  is  allowed  to  paralyse  some  who  might  do  valiant  work. 
Their  armour  becomes  fouled  and  unserviceable  by  rust ;  their  energies 
decay ;  their  blood  stagnates.  They  let  their  ^  native  hue  of  resolution 
be  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  All  know  that  the  dark- 
ness strides  on  apace,  that  the  night  comeUi  in  which  no  man  can  work, 
but  they  still  linger  in  idleness,  trifling  with  childish  toys,  or  pro&ning 
manly  Uiings  by  making  toys  of  them.  They  have  warnings  and  sum- 
mons to  nobler  exertion,  if  they  choose  to  heed  them. 

"  The  lishtfi  begin  to  twinkle  on  the  rocks, 
The  long  day  wanes,  the  slow  moon  climbs,  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices." 

But  they  only  talk  about  embarking,  and  do  not  embark.  Odyaseos, 
or  Columbus,  or  De  Gama  wooes  their  sympathy,  and  so  fiur  as  theo- 
retical approval  extends,  wins  it ;  but  they  find  lotus-eating  on  the 
shore,  or  playing  with  the  mermen  and  mermaidens  in  and  out  among 
the  rocks,  quite  as  pleasant  an  occnpation  as  to  ^  labour  on  the  daik 
mid-ocean,  wind,  and  sail,  and  oar.''  So  the  great  ocean  of  endeavour 
is  looked  at,  and  not  crossed. 

We  need  not  conceal  our  belief  that  the  influence  of  Oerman  theo- 
logians has  been  injurious  in  Britain.  To  the  plodding  industry  in 
research,  and  the  critical  acumen  of  many  learned  men  among  Uieir 
commentators,  we^  of  course,  bear  willing  testimony.  But  the  dogiM^ 
tte  assertions  of  some  few,  and  the  pestihintial  scepticism  of  almost  all 
the  rest  have  been,  at  least,  an  equi-balancing  evil,  whatever  good  had 
been  achieved  by  the  grammatical  and  exegetical  laboufs  of  their  sdio* 
lars.  They  have  done  more  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  Obristian  believefs, 
and  apparently  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion,  than  could  such 
avowed  assailants  as  belonged  to  the  achools  of  Voltaire  and  Thomas 
Paine.  The  malignancy  of  theee  last  could  prevail  but  little  in  this 
hour,  were  not  the  region  of  infidelity  again  prepared  for  the  black 
crop  by  the  noxious  vapours  from  the  German  fens. 

It  is  chiefly  because  we  feel  that  somethii^  more  robust  is  needed 
as  a  support  for  religious  thinkers  than  the  unsatas&ctory  diet  aflbrded 
by  Maurice  and  others  of  the  semi-Germanic  mystifiers,  that  we  hail 
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tiie  appearance  of  a  publication  like  the  *^  Standard  Divines"  of  James 
NiofaoL  We  may  be  doubtful,  and  more  than  doubtful^  of  the  ability 
or  worth  of  several  of  the  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  Council  of 
Publication ;  not  esteeming  the  vituperator  of  Bums,  W.  Lindsay 
Alexander,  or  the  Hibbs-oontroversy  D.  T.  EL  Drummond,  as  safe 
guides  in  general,  although  they  may  be  useful  enough  on  the  pr^nt 
occasion,  when  they  will  be  restricted  from  doing  mischief  or  exhibit- 
iDg  foUy  egregioody.  The  names  and  services  of  Dr  Andrew  Thom- 
son, Dr  William  Goold,  Bev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  and  others,  are  better 
guarantees,  but  sufficient  is  the  publisher  himself  to  ensure  an  honest 
accomplishment  of  the  work  now  undertaken.  The  personal  merit  of 
such  a  man  is  a  tower  of  strength :  we  may  be  sure,  from  all  the  ex- 
perience of  bygone  years,  that  whatever  he  puts  his  hand  and  his  im- 
prmuOur  to,  wUl  be  wrought  to  worthiest  conclusion.  He  is  the  best 
Council  of  Management. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  many  delusions  of  our  day  that  work  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  co-operation.  Whatever  is  proposed  to  be  done,  people 
imagine  that  a  joint-stock  company  must  be  formed,  shares  issued, 
secretaries  and  treasurer  appointed,  and  all  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
labour  proceeded  with,  or  else  nothing  will  be  gained.  This,  too,  in  the 
&oe  of  experience^  which  tells  that  almost  every  piece  of  honest  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  individual  energy,  and  unindebted  to  extra- 
neous help  from  associations,  societies,  councils,  courts  of  directors, 
responuble  agents,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  innumerable  instances  of  failure,  as  a  result  of  this  high-sounding 
but  very  unsatisfactory  system.  We  know  that  higher  respect  is  due  to 
personid  force  than  to  the  nominal  strength  of  combination ;  and  tliose 
who  believe  otherwise  generally  have  cause  before  long  to  repent  theur 
trust 

Beserving  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr  Goodwin's  works, 
which  are  commenced  in  the  present  volume,  we  must  mention  the  high 
value  of  the  general  Preface^  on  the  writings  of  the  Puritan  Divines. 
It  is  written  by  Dr  John  C.  Miller,  of  Birmingham,  and  is  no  unwor- 
thy introduction  to  the  study  of  these  old  writers  whose  massive  intel- 
lect is  revealed  in  advantageous  contrast  to  the  m^  who  followed 
them  in  time^  but  who  lacked  ability  and  indination  to  rival  them^ 
both  in  grasp  of  subject  and  fearlessness  of  speech.  We  cordially  agree 
with  the  oomplim^t  which  he  incidentally  makes  to  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Marsden,  when  he  says,  regarding  the  Puritans : — ''  Their  story  has 
been  often  told :  By  none  with  greater  candour,  with  more  enlarged 
catholicity  of  s^nrit,  or  with  more  graceful  diction,  than  by  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Early  and  Later  Puritans,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  in  his 
standard  volumes."  From  one  of  these, ''  Early  Puritans,"  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  given : — 

'*  Wherever  the  religion,  the  language,  or  the  free  spirit  of  our  country 
has  forced  its  way,  the  Puritans  of  old  have  some  memorial.  They  have 
moulded  the  character  and  shaped  the  laws  of  other  lands,  and  tinged  with 
their  devouter  shades  unnumbered  congregations  of  Christian  worshippers, 
even  where  no  allegiance  is  professed,  or  willing  homage  done  to  their  pe- 
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euliarities.  It  ib  a  party  that  has  numbered  in  its  ranks  many  of  the  best, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  greatest  men  that  England  has  enrolled  upon  her  his- 
tory. Amongst  the  ruritans  were  found,  together  with  a  crowd  of  our 
greatest  divines,  and  a  multitude  of  learned  men,  many  of  our  most  profomid 
Uwyers,  some  of  our  most  able  statesmen,  some  of  our  most  renowned  sol- 
diers, and  (strangely  out  of  place  as  they  may  seem]  not  a  few  of  our  great- 
est orators  and  poets.  Smith  and  Owen,  Baxter  and  Howe,  were  their 
ministers,  and  preached  amongst  them.  Cecil  revered  and  defended  them 
while  he  lived ;  so  did  the  illustrious  Bacon ;  and  the  unfortunate  Essex 
sought  his  consolation  from  them  when  he  came  to  die.** 

We  listen  respectfully  to  Dr  J.  C.  Miller,  for  he  speaks  boldly  and 
with  evident  honesty  in  rebuke  of  many  of  the  popular  vices  of  the 
clergy  and  congregations  in  our  day.  He  detects  the  fallacy  of  reli- 
gious zeal  necessarily  converting  a  minbter  into  a  restless  busybody. 

"  These  divines  were  diligent  and  profound  students,  to  a  deme  attained 
by  few  ministers  of  our  own  day,  when,  in  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  so  much  of  their  time  is  consumed  in  out-door  work  and  quasi- 
secular  duties.  The  organization  and  maintenance  of  parochial  or  congre- 
gational machinery, — 1&  anxiety  and  labour  merely  of  raising  funds /or  ikeir 
varied  agencies  and  institutions^ — the  co-operation  expected  of  them  in  the 
countless  philanthropic  schemes  and  multiplied  reli^ous  societies  of  our 
age, — these  drive  or  draw  them  from  their  studies.  The  mental  tone  and 
habits  of  the  student  are  soon  lost.  A  restless,  desultory,  excited  spirit  is 
engendered.  And  manj  an  energetic  minister  falls  into  the  fallacy  that  he 
is  never  working;  for  his  people,  unless  he  is  going  up  and  down  among 
them,  and  busy  m  schools,  visitation,  committees,  and  public  meetings.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  working  age ;  working  as  distinguished  from  retirement,  study, 
and  meditation.  But  no  minister  should,  under  any  stress  of  fancied  duties, 
cease  to  be  a  student."— (IVe/ace,  xvii.) 

All  the  allusions  made  by  this  writer  to  cotemporary  afiairs  are 
forcible  and  valuable ;  in  fact,  the  whole  paper  is  charged  with  in- 
terest.   He  discerns  in  the  present  hour 

"  a  crisis  in  the  Church's  history  in  which  heresy  is  rife,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  faith  are  undermined  and  assailed  by  formidable  errors ;  the  Church 
then  needs  well-equipped  champions.  Sucn  can  be  found  only  among  well- 
stored  theologians,  theologians  *  might;^  in  the  Scriptures/  but  well-versed 
also  in  the  works  of  the  gifted  champions  and  exponents  of  the  faith  in 
every  age— the  Esthers  and  Reformers  of  old,  and  uie  Uter  and  the  living 
contributors  to  the  Church's  stores."— (P.  ix.) 

In  confirmation  of  what  we  have  expressed  as  our  opinion  regarding 
the  pervading  faults  of  cotemporary  theological  writings,  we  find  this 
able  writer  declare  that : — 

"The  present  Series  has  not  been  projected  under  the  anticipation  that 
their  works  as  a  whole  will  be  popular,  in  the  wide  sense  of  tho  term,  in  our  own 
day.  The  current  of  theological  literature  has  become  wider,  but  shallower. 
Shorter  books,  books  calling  for  little  thought ;  the  thoughts  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  former  days  diluted  and  watered  down  to  our  taste ;  these 
are  best  adapted  to  an  age  of  much  and  rapid  reading,  but  little  study— ^ 
age  marked  by  a  pernicious  taste  for  light  reading,  and  content  to  derive 
too  much  of  its  learning  and  information  at  second-hand,  from  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  An  age,  too,  in  which  even  the  multiplication  of  privi- 
leges in  tlie  number  of  sermons  preached  and  of  public  meetings  held,  in 
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combination  with  the  cheap  publicationB  with  which  the  press  teems,  tends 
to  diffuse,  bat  not  to  deepen  thought.'^    ....    (P.  xv.) 

BecognisiDg  so  well  the  faults  of  oiir  hasty  and  commercial  spirit, 
he  no  less  recognises  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  growing 
&miliarity  with  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  of  an  earlier  day. 
After  referring  to  the  Puritan  theologians'  ''dear,  rich,  scriptural 
statements  of  evangelical  truth/'  he  adds : — ''  It  will  be  an  incalculably 
blessed  result  of  this  reprint,  should  our  ministers  catch  something 
of  the  grandly  Scriptural  character  of  Puritan  preaching  and  ex- 
position. In  this  lay  the  secret  of  their  strength."  He  thus  con- 
cludes : — 

"  No  *  Broad  Church*  diyinity  will  be  foond  in  these  pages.  Our  students 
and  younger  ministers  are  often  attracted  by  more  bnlliant  writers  and 
bolder  (not  deeper)  thinkers.  They  may  pronounce  the  Puritans  old- 
fiuhioned,  behind  the  age,  heavy.  But  the  series  has  been  projected  in  the 
hope  that  a  healthier  tone  may  be  fostered,  and  that  facility  may  induce 
familiarity.  Writings  which  must  have  been  sought  in  rare  and  costly 
folios,  or  watched  for  at  sales  or  at  book-stalls,  may  now  be  upon  our 

shelves  without  effort  and  at  little  cost A  reaction  in  &vour 

of  Puritan  theology — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  give  it  its  due  place— will  indi- 
cate a  healthier  tone As  these  men  were  '  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,* and  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  all  the  riches  of  its  grace,  and  exalted 
Christ,  and  honoured  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  entered,  with  a  skilful  and 
searching  anatomy  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  experience  of  Qod*s  saints, 
many  a  student  and  many  a  preacher  may  imbibe  tneir  spirit.  .  .  .  Still 
less  are  the  Puritan  theologians  held  up  that  we  may  call  them  &thers  or 
masters,  or  make  them  an  authoritative  standard  of  appeal.  Our  first 
business,  our  solemn  responsibility,  is  with  the  Written  Word.  *  What 
8AITH  THE  SCREFTURES?*  Let  that  inquiry  be  first  pursued,  in  lowly 
tractableness,  in  reliance  upon  no  inner  light,  but  upon  the  Spirit's  promised 
teachings.  Let  it  be  pursued  with  diligent,  honest  study,  not  with  a  ped- 
antic but  an  exact  ana  sound  philology ;  and  with  a  fearless  trust  in  truth, 
no  less  than  a  sincere  love  of  it.  How  few  of  us  have  full  confidence  in 
truth. 

'*This  series,  it  is  believed,  supplies  a  lack.  It  comes  forth  in  no  ordin- 
ary crisis  of  the  Church's  history.  If  anywhere,  within  the  Church  the  war 
ef  opinion  rages.  The  ancient  landmarks  are  being  removed.  The  very 
foondations  are  threatened.  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  oracles  is  con- 
troverted ;  their  infallibility  denied.  The  penmen  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
deemed  not  to  have  been  so  inspired  as  to  be  preserved  from  error.  Moses, 
Isaiah,  and  Paul — history,  prophecy,  doctrines — are  alike  assailed.  Man 
brings  his  Master's  Book  to  the  *  verifying  faculty'  of  his  own  inner  light 
and  moral  consciousness.  The  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  an  heroic  self- 
sacrifice — ^Dot  a  penal  satisfaction  to  the  outraged  law  of  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe.  Under  our  new  interpreters,  much  of  what  we  have 
received  from  our  infancy,  and  have  taught  our  children,  as  facts  recorded 
in  an  inspired  history,  is  relegated  to  the  region  of  myth  and  ideology.  At 
such  a  crisis,  it  is  no  slight  boon  to  the  Christian  Church  to  make  the  voice 
of  these  witnesses  to  the  truth  be  heard.  Their  testimony  is,  for  the  most 
part,  silenced,  because  buried  in  costly  folios ;  or  comes  to  us  only  in  the 
echoes  of  pli^rists.  Thej  will  now  speak  iii  the  library  of  many  a  pastor 
apoD  whose  shelves  they  have  never  yet  found  a  place.  And,  while  it  is 
nsYer  to  be  forgotten  that  neither  Father,  nor  Reformer,  nor  Puritan,  is  to 
fthare,  much  less  to  usurp,  that  homage  which  is  due  to  the  Scriptures  of 
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Trnth  alone,  we  believe  that  when  the  student  and  the  preacher  descend  to 
the  study  of  these  umnsptred  but  gifted  men  who,  in  succesaiTe  agea,  have 
been  raised  up  as  exponents  of  those  Scriptures  and  witneaaei  to  tnat  l^nth, 
none  are  more  calculated,  under  the  divine  blessing^  to  devate  and  to 
deepen  the  tone  of  our  theology,  to  preserve  us  from  the  deadly  perils  of 
old  errors  now  revived,  imd  to  give  distinctness,  substance,  .  .  .  .  and 
richness  to  oar  preaching,  than  the  Puritan  Divinea.**— {P.  zzviii.) 

We  oordially  agree  with  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  shall  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  vahiahle  series. 
Everything  has  been  done  in  the  typography,  paper,  and  bindiiig  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Nibgbnd'b  College,  June  1861.  Earl. 


AN  UNPOPULAR  VIEW  OF  OUR  TIMES.* 

**  Charitable  souls  oome  with  their  projects,  and  ask  his  co-operation.  How 
can  he  hesitate  ?  It  is  the  rule  of  mere  comity  and  courtesy  to  agree  where  you 
can,  and  to  turn  your  sentenoe  with  something  auspicions,  and  not  fipee&ng  and 
ainiister.  But  he  is  forced  to  say :  *  0  these  things  wiU  be  as  they  must  be ;  i^kal 
can  yon  do?  These  parlioalargrieft  and  crimes  are  the  Ibliage  and  fmit  of  aneh 
trees  as  we  see  growing.  It  is  vain  to  complain  of  the  leaf  or  the  berry :  ami  it 
df,  it  will  bear  another  just  as  bad.  Ycu  mmt  bej^in  paw  tun  lower  down.*  Xht 
generosities  of  the  day  prove  an  intractable  element  for  him.  The  people's  ques- 
Bona  are  net  his ;  th&t  methods  are  not  his ;  and,  against  all  the  dictates  of  good 
nature,  he  is  driven  to  say,  he  has  no  pleasure  in  them." — (jS.  W.  EncnotCi 
**  a^pmaUativ  Mm.")  ' 

That  ^  the  dme  is  out  of  joint*'  is  a  verdict  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Hamlet,  and  considerably  older,  and,  either  by  phrensied  declamation 
or  by  growl  of  discontented  impotence,  many  a  ^  social  refonner  lay 
or  clerical"  has  echoed  the  Dane's  exclamation, 

"  0  cnrsed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.'* 

Bat  it  is  not  quite  such  an  easy  matter  to  set  a  topey-tnirj  world 
on  its  legs  again.  '<  The  best  kud  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agee,"  for  id!  sorts  of  clashing  interests  are  opposed  to  eadi  inno- 
▼ater  or  restorer.  The  perplexity  in  this  nineteenUi  century  increases: 
the  poor  '*  state  of  affairs'*  is  avowedly  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  the 
quack  Doctors  agree  in  decrying  one  another's  nostrum,  without  being 
able  to  bring  forward  any  testimonial  to  the  success  of  their  own.  It 
is  truly  a  comfort  to  meet  with  a  sensible  and  well  informed  man  such 
as  Patrick  Allan  Fraser  appears  to  be,*-"author  of  this  Unpopular  View 
of  our  Times, — ^who  has  earnestly  investigated  ^'tbe  existing  sourees 
of  demoralization,"  &c.,  and  can  temperately  mention  theresolt  of  his 

*  An  Unpopular  View  of  Our  Times :  being  the  result  of  a  free  enquiry  into 
the  existing  souroes  of  Demoralisation,  and  the  Oausee  that  have  rendered  iaeili- 
eaoious  the  fiehemee  of  sooial  refbnners,  \v/  and  clerical.  By  Patrick  AOaa 
Fraser.  Edinburgh :  Myles  Afaophail,  11  8t  Darid  StMet  Ola^ow :  T.  Mnmy 
k  Son.    London :  Simplon,  Mandiall,  &  Co.    1861. 
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enqairj,  without  foaming  at  the  moath  and  indulging  in  foul  language. 
Some  of  his  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  acceptation  :  he  deserves  to 
he  listened  to  attentively,  and  his  book  welcomed  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  national  library.  Many  an  hour  might  profitably  be 
spent  in  the  perusal  of  his  pages,  and  we  desire  to  direct  thoughtful 
minds  to  the  work  without  loss  of  time,  assured  that  they  will  not  re- 
gret making  acquaintance  with  this  new  philosopher  who  comes  to 
eoferoe  the  ancient  adjuration,  Nosce  te  ^mim  f 

At  commencing  we  find  the  following  statement,  which  the  volume 
generally  tends  to  substantiate  or  illustrate : — **  The  moral  and  inUUec- 
iual  elewxtioh  of  society  must  necessarily  be  dependent  on  the  extent  ofohedi' 
enos  to  the  laws  of  Gfodj  rendered  by  each  individual  member^  by  and  for 
himself/*    This  statement  is  amplified  in  the  remarks  that  follow : — 

^  Practically,  the  spirit  of  our  age  teaches  that  individual  obedience  to 
God*s  laws  IB  an  obsolete  necessity, — ^that  each  individual  man  has  only  to 
assist  in  doing  or  attempting  to  do  the  moral  duties  of  other  men,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  world's  permission  to  neglect  his  own — that  working  men, 
working  women,  and  working  children,  may  be  employed  in  such  manner 
as  must  inevitably  conduce  to  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  injury, 
provided  their  employers  associate  themselvei  together,  and,  as  public  bene- 
factors, endeavour  to  have  those  men,  women,  and  children,  taught  during 
their  leisure  hours  that  nature  demands  from  all,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 
an  entire  obedience  to  her  laws  as  the  sole  condition  on  which  she  will  be- 
stow the  blessing  of  sound  health,— that  parents  may  neglect  entirely,  or 
delegate  to  others,  the  moral  training  of  their  own  ofispring,  if  they  will 
assist  with  their  money  or  their  time  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  moral 
well-beinff  of  the  children  of  strangers, — ^that  clergymen  may  practically 
leave  undone  their  own  duties  as  Christians,  and  neglect  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfiure  of  those  especually  under  their  care,  if  they 
will  be  but  active  in  lending  their  aid  towards  promoting  some  genenu 
scheme  of  religious  benevolence,  or  in  seeking  to  GhriBtianize  the  inhabitants 
of  far  distant  knds ; — ^in  fact,  evidences  are  to  be  found  everywhere  abroad 
and  around  us  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  general  practically-expressed  be- 
lief is,  tiiat  in  this  our  age  of  Progress  man  has  processed  beyond  the 
period  of  individual  obedience  and  individual  responsibility. 

"But  however  great  may  have  been  our  discoveries,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  and  that  we  never  can  succeed,  in  dis- 
covexine  a  way  through  which  we  may  escape  from  the  consequences  of  In- 
dividuai  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  our  Creator, — that  He  having  decreed 
that  every  human  creature  shall,  for  and  by  himself,  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  he  holds  his  being,  no  effort  of  associated  benefactors—  no  assumed 
necessity  for  increasing  our  position  among  nations,  for  developing  the 
material  resources  of  our  country,  for  propagating  the  knowledge  of  our 
religious  faith ; — in  short,  no  desire  to  increase  our  greatness  or  goodness, 
however  laudable,  humanly  speakine,  can  save  us  from  punishment,  shoula 
such  lead  to  the  neglect  of  individual  obedience  to  His  natural  laws.  Keep- 
ing these  truths  baore  me.  I  mean,  in  the  following  pages,  to  state  freely 
and  as  clearly  as  my  capaoilities  will  enable  me  to^do,  why  I  believe  that 
the  means  now  being  adopted  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  increase  of 
crime  and  misery,  are  not  likely  to  realise  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  social 
reformeis  of  our  time.*'—- (Page  6.) 

The  ability  displayed  in  tracing  the  evil  results  of  our  worship  of 
mere  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  capital,  makes  this  a  valuable  book,  al- 
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though  the  writer  modestly  confesses  that  his  is  an  '*  Unpopular  Y iew.** 
The  high  ground,  moral  and  religious,  which  he  takes ;  Uie  calm  dis- 
passionate exposition  of  what  has  resulted  from  ''  national  prosperity" 
based  on  selfish  and  unholy  success;  the  clearness  with  which  he 
enunciates  his  opinions,  and  the  general  healthiness  of  these  opinions, 
combine  to  enrich  his  volume.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  stir  np  par- 
tizans  by  eloquence  or  passionate  appeals.  He  speaks  to  the  reason 
and  the  moral  sense  of  his  readers,  not  to  their  enthusiasm.  He  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  class-philanthropy,  which  is  neutralized  by  private 
immorality,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  our  being  just  and  gentle 
to  our  own  immediate  circle,  instead  of  neglecting  these  home  duties, 
and  affecting  to  atone  for  the  wrong-doing  of  ourselves  and  others, 
by  making  public  activity  a  substitute  for  genuine  Christianity.  In 
the  unceasing  reiteration  of  one  gi^eat  truth,  of  the  individual  being 
personally  responsible,  amid  all  the  changes  of  disguise  which  the 
joint-stock  and  social-movement  mania  presents,  t]be  **^  Unpopular 
View"  does  good  service.  Incidentally  occur  numerous  passages  or 
the  relation  between  employers  and  employed, — the  alleged  deteriorar 
tion  of  servants  from  their  olden  attachment  to  the  family, — the  im- 
policy of  too-early  mental  exertion  in  education  (p.  212), — the  absence 
of  good  in  the  pretentious  assemblages  of  our  associations  for  the 
avowed  promotion  of  science  (p.  297), — the  many  phases  of  hypocrisy 
and  ''  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain"  which  are  tolerated  and  i^- 
plauded  in  ^ese  days  (p.  401,  &c.), — the  degeneracy  consequent  on 
a  lengthened  residence  in  unhealthy  climates  (p.  195), — the  careless- 
ness regarding  expenditure  of  human  life  (p.  230), — ^and  many  others 
of  equal  importance.  But  all  these  bring  us  back  to  remembrance  of 
the  fact,  that  each  individual  human  being  is  of  value  in  His  sight,  and  by 
the  goodness  or  badness,  ability,  happiness  or  misery,  of  each  separately, 
and  by  this  consideration  alone,  must  the  result  of  any  co-operative 
association  be  judged.  Therefore  is  each  one  commanded  to  ^'  know 
thyself,"  thy  true  wants,  capabilities,  and  errors. 

Throughout  he  maintains  a  stand  against  the  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  humanity  which  is  continually  being  made  in  subserviency  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  trade.  He  indignantly,  but  with  a  calm  con- 
tempt, rebukes  the  frothy  declamation  of  Mr  James  Robert  Napier,  of 
Glasgow,  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  apprentice  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  Mr  J.  B.  N.,  who,  with  his  father,  found  it  more 
profitable,  '^  since  the  year  1852,  a  year  memorable  for  a  strike  of  the 
legal  hands  then  employed  in  the  engineering  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow" to  engage  the  services  of  men  not  specially  educated  for  the 
work ;  "  men  who  were  originally  house-carpenters  or  joiners,"  stat- 
ing "  that  many  of  the  best  workers  in  his  [Napier's]  ship-yard  were 
handloom  weavers,  and  that  half-starved  nail-makers  firom  St  Ninian's, 
near  Stirling,  made  passable  rivetters  in  a  month,"  {vide  Napier's  Paper 
read  at  Meeting  of  BriL  Assoc.  Dublin,  1857).  The  piece  of  magnito- 
quence  and  Bible-reference  at  the  close  of  Mr  Napier's  paper  conoeni- 
ing  the  Natural  Laws,  Free  Labour,  &c,  deserved  censure.     A.  P* 
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Fra^er  is  not  misled  bj  these  Tapourings  or  fallacies.     He  maintains 
tbaiy — 

'*  Nature  will  come  in  and  assert  her  interest  in  our  concerns,  and  will 
insist  on  telling  us,  in  IsDguage  so  plain  that  those  who  nm  may  read,  that 
each  commercial  crisis  leaves  behind  an  immoral  deposit  on  the  surface  of 
aoeiety  eminently  conducive  to  the  increase  of  permanent  misery  and  crime.*' 
-(P.  44.) 

With  such  opinions,  he  is  well  aware  thatr-^ 

**  This  view  of  *  the  Wealth  of  Nations'  will  not  meet  with  the  approvsl 
of  the  political  economist,  who  asserts  that  whatever  directly  conduces  to 
the  increase  of  the  money-wealth  in  a  country  necessarily  contributes  to 
the  social  well-being  of  its  people.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  experience 
confirmed  this  theory.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  prisons,  police-offices, 
poor-houses,  workhouses,  ragged-schools,  and  reformatories,  are  all  so  many 
realities  stubbornly  denying  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  proving  that  his 
doctrine  is  a  fallacy."— (P-  46) 

In  this  way  he  persistingly  brings  forward  his  dissent  to  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations'*  capitalists,  and  their 
advocates ; — 

''If  our  ambition  to  be  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world-— 
that  our  merchants  and  manumcturers  should  stand  unrivalled  in  wealth— 
cannot  be  gratified  without  sacrificing  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
health  of  our  operatives ;  if  our  Christianity  is  more  than  a  name,  are  we 
not  bound  to  forego  the  gratification  of  this  ambition  ?  Our  public  benevo* 
lent  institutions  but  poorly  recompense  those  who,  through  the  means  we 
adopt  to  maintain  our  commercial  ascendancy,  are  reduced  to  the  necessitv 
of  benefitting  by  these  institutions.  Doubtless  we  are  entitled  to  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  the  efforts  we  make  to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  the  sick 
and  d;png,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  reform  the  worthless ;  but  we  cannot 
on  this  account  be  warranted  in  continuing,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
woridly  ambition,  practices  which  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  the  increase 
of  misery,  disease,  and  crime.  No  one  will  deny  that  public  hospitab  or 
iofinnaries  are,  under  present  circumstances,  not  onlv  necessary  out  un- 
avoidable ;  nor  that  the  truly  benevolent,  who  give  of  their  means  and  time 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  these  institutions,  de- 
serve credit  for  their  good  services.  StiU,  the  fact  is  eqnallv  undeniable 
that  public  hospitals  are  in  themselves  so  many  examples  of  our  having 
practictdly  sacrificed  the  rights  of  humanity  to  the  interests  of  capital."*-- 
(P.  85.) 

But  we  desire  that  his  voice  may  be  heard  in  a  more  sustained  pas- 
aage,  and  accordingly  give  the  following  remarks  on  the 

GoKsaQunrGBB  or  iztbnsive  applications  of  Machinsry. 

"  This  fBinded  general  participation  in  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  ma^nery,  is  one  of  the  leading  popular  fallacies  of  our  time. 
"Wnen  between  an  employer  and  his  workmen  oifl&rences  arise,  and.  in  eon- 
seouence  of  these  difierenoes,  a  strike  occurs,  should  he,  the  employer,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  position,  opposed  to  that  of  his  workmen,  and  to  meet 
bis  trade  engagements,  succeed,  either  in  consequence  of  his  own  inventive 
talents  or  those  of  another,  in  constructing,  or  having  constructed  for  him, 
maduneiy  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  labour  left  undone  by  his 
woriL-people,  at  a  cost  to  himself  greatly  less  than  he  should  have  to  nay  for 
their  lux>ur ;  and  should  he  thereupon  reduce  the  cost  of  the  articles  oe  pro- 
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duces,  his  conduct  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  public  at  large :  with  the 
exception  of  the  disaffected  workmen,  and  those  directly  dependent  on  them, 
all  view  the  employer  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  bene&ctor.  The  pirticdar 
diffbrence  that  fed  to  the  necessity  for,  and  consequenUy  Lad  to  the  inTentian 
and  its  application,  may  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  purely  selfish  con* 
duot  of  the  master,  or  altogether  doe  to  the  bad  treatment  attempted  by  ths 
workmen,  or  both  mav  have  been  equally  blameable.  In  the  quarrel,  m  its 
consequences,  apart  from  its  advantages  arising  out  of  increased  cheapnees 
of  production,  the  purchasing  public  take  little  or  no  interest.  The  loss  to 
the  individual  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  is  pactically  deraaed  a 
necessary  concession  towards  the  general  benefit ;  now,  m  point  of  fiwjt,  the 
pecuniary  benefits  that  follow  an  invention  produced  under  the  ciroomstanoes 
nere  supposed  are,  in  the  first  instance,  confined  chiefly  to  the  individual 
employer,  and  subsequently  it  may  be  to  the  other  employers  in  -the  sms 
trade  or  calling ;  and  against  these  advantages  there  is  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  the  workmen  in  that  calling ;  while  those  of  the  public,  lying  be* 
yond  tiiese  masters  and  their  workmen,  have  to  pay  in  exchange  for  the 
benefit  accruing  from  the  increased  cheapness,  not  only  the  cost  of  providisg 
for  those  thrown  out  of  employment  through  the  strike  and  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  their  labour,  but  the  permanent  cost  consequent  upon  the 
demoralisation  which,  as  a  natural  result,  follows  the  diminished  extent  of 
mental  and  physical  exeroiBe  enjoyed  Inr  the  wozionttn  who  wore  formerly 
healthily  employed  in  the  performance  of  manual  labour.  This  belief  ia  tlu» 
benefit  gained  to  the  public,  from  the  supplanting  of  human  labour  by  ma- 
chinery, is  not  confined  in  its  effects  to  the  advantages  directly  aooruing  to 
the  emplovers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  to  the  workmen  on  the  owtf. 
Each  employer  becomes  wholly  indifferent  regarding  the  ocmsequeaoee  to  hii 
neighbour  employe,  end  the  general  public  share  in  this  indifference.  £t^ 
improvement  whereby  the  cost  of  production  can  be  reduced,  however  small 
in  extent,  is  oimsidered  to  be  a  public  benefaction, — a  something  added  to 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Whether  those  employers  who,  ha^ng  invested 
th^  whole  available  means  in  puxchaaing  what  is  desi^oated  dd-^&Bhioned 
maohinenr  because  of  its  less  productive  newer,  are  wholly  ruined  in  onnss- 
quence  of  the  adoption  subsequently  by  tneir  neighbours  of  these  imjBCOve- 
ments,  or  whether  these  improvements  will  necessitate  a  further  sanrmm  of 
intellectual  and  physical  exeiciBe  by  .the  working  population  employed  is 
oonnection  therewith,  concerns  not  the  so-called  public.  When  incraesed 
improvidence  and  consequent  misery  follow  the  adoption  of  these  impovs- 
ments,  still  the  public  take  no  direct  interest  in  finding  a  remedy.  Fracti* 
eally,  the  task  of  providing  remedies  for  the  inereaae  5  ccime  JUkd  miseiy 
arising  from  any  cause  wh^ver,  belongs  not  to  the  public,  but  to  tfioM 
whom  the  public  pay  for  such  service,  and  to  such  of  the  unemployed  wealthy 
who  choose  to  find  occupation  for  themselves  in  such  employment.  TbfM 
who  make  improvements,  and  the  manufacturers  Who  apply  these  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  neis^bours,  are  all  ooasidenad  benelactorSj.  and  encouraged  by 
the  so-called  Dublic  to  carry  on  their  practices,  whereby  thefr  neidiboiir  em- 
plovers,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  forking  cUsses,  are  injured.  Now,  a 
utUe  reflection  bestowed  upon  these  fcatu^res  of  our  progress  oould  not^  I 
imagine^  fiul  in  showing  all  those  who  do  not  directly  participate  in  thB 
money-nruits  thereof,  that  proceedings  which  ase  practically  so  semsh  cannot 
be  very  Christian  in  character." — (P.  223.) 

The  author  of  this  '*  Unpopaiar  View''  next  proceeds  to  show  ibaX 
the  moral  injury  of  these  proceedings  la  widely  extended,  both  amoag 
those  who  gain  pecuniarily  and  those  who  lose.  IT^ie  sense  ttf  wrong 
will  tell  heavily  on  both  classes,  where  unjust  or  ungenerous  pneticeft 
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prevail;  for  the  disadvantage  attendant  on  fraudulent  gain  is  not  less 
than  that  soared  vindictiveness  or  sickly  weariness  which  is  frequently 
the  consequence  of  the  detection  of  having  been  defrauded  In  play* 
ing  at  the  game  of  selfish  competition,  too  often  a  heartless  and  dis- 
honest speculation,  the  mischief  is  ever  increasing.  The  shocks  of 
defeat  leave  no  honourable  scars,  and  the  seeming  triumphs  are  a 
hollow  mockery.  There  is  rottenness  and  disappointment  to  those 
who  defeat,  and  to  those  who  are  defeated.  In  a  straightforward 
matter-of-fact  manner,  some  of  the  attendant  evils  are  indicated : — 

Resui/ts  or  Ikjurt. 

"  A  rich  man  or  a  poor  man  may  live  without  doing  either  benefit  or  in^^ 
jnry  to  his  neighbour,  bat  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  morally  injured  so 
to  five.  He  becomes  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  own  injury  an  enemy,  not  to  him- 
self alone,  but  to  his  neighbour  also.  And  it  is,  1  repeat^  because  of  this 
<Mibrenoe  between  the  effects  produced  by  moral  and  material  injury  or  loss 
that  the  realisation  of  our  beuef  in  the  public  benefit  from  incr^Eised  cheap- 
ness of  production  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  has 
led  to  increased  social  well-being.  The  benefits  consequent  upon  greater 
cheapness  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  counterbalanced  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  to  the  general  public  by  the  additional  expense  of  providing  for  thb 
neatly  extended  poverty  and  lunacy  now  existing,  and  in  punislung  that 
uiger  amount  of  crime  which  has  undeniaUy  resisted  from  the  adoption  of 
the  means  and  appliances  whereby  the  increased  cheapness  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about ;  and  we  may  rest  assured,  these  results  will  ever  be  found  to 
follow  that  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour,  wherever  that  lab- 
our is  not  in  itself  demoralising  to  Uie  labourer.  Had  we  not  been  taught 
this  hj  experience,  or  could  we  believe  that  no  moral  injuiy  had  followed  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  unintellectualiBing  of  human 
labour  to  the  great  mass  of  those  employed  in  connection  therewith,  vm 
should,  undoubtedly,  be  fairly  entitled  to  consider  every  man  who  succeeds 
in  xedncing  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles  by  the  application  of  his  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  to  the  purposes  of  trade  a  public  oenefactor. 

"  If  we  were  but  to  use  pur  inventions  and  discoveries  [which  are]  in  the 
serrioe  of  capital  when  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  we  should 
certainly  hear  less  of  strikes,  trades'  unions,  ragged  schools,  reformatories, 
or  of  the  political  patriot  of  our  tune. "--(P.  225.) 

And  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  cause  and  results  of  glutting  the 
market,  the  endeavours  or  absence  of  endeavours  to  square  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  invariable  suffering  which  is  brought  to  the 
working  classes  by  each  renewal  of  a  crisis  in  trade.  He  does  not 
seek  to  disguise  the  alleged  improvidence  of  the  '^  hands"  whilst  re* 
ceiving  higher  wages  during  times  of  extra  demand,  but  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  wonder  at  the  failure  of  public  lectures,  delivered  by  '^  com*- 
mereial  patriots,"  containing  exhortations  to  *^  take  advantage  of  sav* 
logs  banks  and  provident  societies,  and  thus  lay  up  sufficient  for  bad 
times."  The  &ct  is,  the  working  classes  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  vicissitttdes  of  trade  crises,  and  their  steadiness  of  purpose  is  at 
length  almost  annihilated  by  the  experiences  of  recurring  periods  of 
stagnation  and  starvation ;  in  the  hastening  of  which  themselves  have 
been  sometimes  partially  instrumental,  but  which  have  more  often 
been  the  natural  result  of  the  reckless  habit  of  speculation  among  em- 
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ployers, — the  unholy  and  insatiable  haste  to  attain  wealth.  He  weH 
remarks : — ''  The  working  classes  are  not  likely  to  become  provident 
under  the  teaching  of  those  who  lead  them  to  understand  that  their 
hard-earned  savings  are  to  be  swept  away  by  commercial  panics  pro* 
duced  by  their  employers'  over-haste  to  be  rich,"  Of  course,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  admirers  of  the  modem  diseased  system  of  pro* 
gress,  prefer  the  present  ruinous  excitement,  a  vortex  of  gambling,  to 
a  more  healthy  and  honest  division  of  labour,  whereby  each  worker 
and  thinker  would  be  able  to  live  a  useful  life.  And  our  progr^ 
cannot  be  real,  so  long  as  this  phrensy  continues  with  many — that  is, 
so  long  as  the  ^'energy  and  enterprize"  of  which  we  hear  enough  (as 
being  the  sources  of  our  national  prosperity),  are  uncontrouled  by 
patience  and  humility,  such  as  might  sweeten  lowly  toil,  and  are  ud- 
sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  which  would  make  the 
worker  loathe  the  very  idea  of  dishonesty,  and  resist  all  temptation  to 
substitute  inferior  workmanship  for  that  which  is  desired  and  bestow- 
able.  This  dishonesty  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  time,  it  is  the  will- 
ingness to  let  life  be  an  enacted  He,  to  give  &lse  weight  or  measure, 
or  false  material  of  every  thing;  false  philanthropy,  false  firiendship, 
and  false  love;  fiilse  religiousness,  benevolence,  charity,  patriotism: 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class  of  work,  the  practice  of  fraud ;  tbe 
adulterating  quality  with  a  base  alloy,  and  clipping  from  the  lawful- 
ness  of  quantity,  ever  a  something  for  our  own  selfish  ends ;  know- 
ingly, to  the  injury  of  our  neighbour,  whether  he  trusts  or  suspects  us ; 
also,  though  perhaps  unknowingly,  to  our  own  deep  degradation :  for 
we  are  doing  this  sin  defiantly,  insultingly,  in  the  very  face  of  our 
God,  Who  has,  by  Holy  Writ  and  the  voice  of  our  own  conscience^ 
warned  us  against  the  practice  of  a  vice  which  is  alike  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  a  loathesome  plague-spot,  the  sure  forernmier 
of  destruction. 

We  agree  with  almost  everything  which  is  said  in  this  volume  in 
censure  of  the  vices  of  capitalists ;  or  as  the  author  may  prefer  to 
phrase  it,  the  evils  of  capital.  The  growth  of  this  bad  system  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  without  any  present  prospect  of  abatement,  that 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  avoid  fear  when  we  look  to  the  future  of  this 
country.  That  Britain  is  trembling  on  the  veige  of  an  inunediite 
convulsion,  we  do  not  believe,  for  all  the  woes  that  seem  most 
likely  to  be  experienced  soon,  are  of  such  sort,  and  from  such  caosesi 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  away  after  their  first  intensi^ 
has  been  felt  Dangers  threaten  from  many  a  quarter,  but  the  ^^^ 
little  island**  has  weathered  fiercer  storms  than  any  of  those  wlneh 
are  likely  to  assail  her  amid  the  new  political  troubles  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  We  fear  not  the  fierce  winds  and  thunderbolts^  finom 
without.  It  is  the  rot  and  the  worm  within ;  these  are  the  enemies 
which  may  lay  low  our  British  oak,  and  no  foreign  infioenoee  are  to 
deadly.  Even  at  the  darkest  hour  there  is  a  cheering  streak  of  dawn 
far  away,  for  the  race  which  year  by  year  is  colonising  Anstiafiat 
New  Zealand,  and  other  regions,  wiU  maintain  the  healthy  vigour  of 
our  Shakspere's  England,  whatever  befall  the  misused  country  whenes 
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dieae  emigrants  joarnejed,  hopefuUj  or  sadly,  seeking  fresh  iiomes 
and  wider  openings  for  exertion. 

And  feeling  this  strong  loving  interest  in  our  colonies,  and  cheer^ 
fallj  regarding  their  probable  future,  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
as  conclusive,  what  is  advanced  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  **  Un- 
popular View/'  Patrick  Allan  Fraser  fidls  to  state  fairly  the  motives 
and  the  successes  of  emigrants.  It  may  be  that  he  is  personally  un- 
willing to  approve  of  the  abandonment  of  their  native  land  by  many 
thousands  of  our  ablest  and  most  gallant  artisans  and  agriculturists. 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  misrepresenting  or  concealing 
the  circumstances  which  impelled  them  to  take  a  step  that  may 
have  been  painful  to  themselves,  and  was  certainly  hazardous.  It  is 
surely  too  much  to  say,  as  he  does  repeatedly,  that  it  is  covetous- 
ness,  the  mere  ambition  to  become  rich,  which  leads  these  emigrants 
away.* 

The  system  of  capitalists  in  large  estates  has  been  doing  for  the 
land  interest  even  what  the  capitalists  of  large  towns  have  been  do- 
ing in  manu&ctures :  gaining  an  illusive  success  by  inordinately  pur- 
suing schemes  for  their  own  selfish  aggrandisement.     Their  ravenous 

*  Ib  the  majority  of  osaes  it  has  been,  not  a  lost  of  riches,  bat  the  simple  and 
hlaiaelflaB  dedre  to  obtain  a  livelihood  that  caused  our  brave  countrymen  to  en- 
coimter  the  perils  of  voyaging  to  unknown  lands  and  a  new  manner  of  life.  The 
banbneas  of  ezistence  here  at  home  was  too  often  a  sufficient  incentive  to  de- 
partore,  for  thoee  who  had  felt  the  tyranny  of  mismanagement  in  workshop  and 
netory  1^  overseers,  In  country  fields  by  land-bailifEs,  fMtors,  "  cock-Uurds," 
"half-strs,"  clerical  justices  of  the  peace,  "sharp-practiced"  lawyers,  game- 
keepers, and  a  multitude  of  other  petty  despots,  not  forgetting  the  ever-inoreas- 
Ing  burden  of  imposts,  taxes  direct  and  indirect,  the  insolence  and  apathy  mani- 
Med  by  what  is  called  "  a  superior  class,"  whenever  Icmg-suffering  poverty 
dared  to  plead  for  recognition  of  human  rights,  or  boldly  litter  words  of  indig- 
nation while  oppressed.  The  chief  error  that  pwvades  the  remarks  in  pages 
188-198,  is  the  ahsence  of  discrimination  between  such  emigration  as  is  natural 
or  justifiable,  and  the  more  perilous  emigration  "  to  tropiciJ  climates"  (p.  191), 
or  other  "  uncongenial  climates."  His  attempt  to  limit  evangelising  labours  to 
eouatriee  where  we  shall  not  be  inconvenienced  by  climate,  and  its  admitted  de- 
teriorating effects,  is  in  opposition  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Christian  com- 
mand, "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations."  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say,  as 
this  writer  doee,  that  the  command  does  not  apply  to  lands  where  we  shall  find 
diffieulty  in  maintaining  our  own  moral  or  phymoal  health ;  absurd,  because  the 
wiiole  tenour  of  the  at^uration  to  the  Apostles  implies  that  the  mission  would 
be  in  the  face  of  many  oppositions,  (persecutions  no  less  deadly  tlum  any  climates) 
and  Christianity  at  its  foundation  was  never  intended  to  be  such  a  soft  easy  prac- 
tice as  the  limitation  here  shewn  would  indicate. 

As  regards  the  other,  and  more  general  expatriation,  to  which  the  name  of 
Snngration  properly  applies,  we  need  not  enter  into  lengthy  disciissioa.  When 
P*  A.  Fraser  asxs,  **  Wh^  edtiould  any  difficulty  of  finding  emplcmneut  be  experi- 
enced bv  any  class  in  this  country  at  present?"  &c.,  &c.  (p.  196) ;  coupled  with 
tiie  slight  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  he  touches  on,  after  almost  entirely 
Ignoring,  the  great  question  of  excessive  taxation  (p.  28d--244),  we  are  compelled 
to  liel  that  he  not  ftilly  estimates  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  working 
flaeaas»  their  cUffioulties  while  maintaining  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  in- 
flTMsing  burdens  caused  by  the  bad  system  of  their  rulers  and  emplovers,  and 
tbe  gross  inequalities  of  pressure.  Thus  it  is  of  the  manly  effort  made  by  our 
jonng  population  in  quitting  the  land  wliich  has  failed  to  protect  and  do  justice 
to  them,  he  can  speak  disparagingly  and  rebukinply,  as  though  it  proceeded  from, 
nothing  but  oo'vetousness, — "  to  gratify  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth." 
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greed  }ias  in  each  case  seemed  to  prosper,  if  we  take  onlj  a  bastj 
glance  at  the  wealthy  few,  who  have  onscrupuloosly  wrought  out  their 
ambitions  career.  But  their  successes  have  only  been  attained  bjthe 
rain  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  men,  of  farmers  and  of  traders.  And 
the  strife  for  supremacy  is  gradually  becoming  limited  to  a  compar- 
atively few  men,  whose  eminence  is  (with  rare  exceptions)  solely  that 
of  wealth,  and  by  no  means  of  honour.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
of  contemplation,  but  neither  the  Cotton-lords  nor  the  Land-lords  are 
generally  found  to  be  men  with  pure  hearts  or  clean  hands.  Where, 
amongst  those  who  have  gained  great  wealth  and  power,  do  we  now 
find  true  nobility?  Again,  might  a  Burke  declare  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  has  departed,  and  that  sophisters — economists  reign. 
Where,  among  our  Members  of  Parliament,  for  instance,  shall  we 
meet  that  stainless  integrity,  that  cool  unfaltering  moral  courage  which 
dare  stand  alone  in  a  just  cause,  despite  all  clamour  of  opponents,  de- 
spite all  bribes  of  smiles  or  popularity ;  neither  led  blindly  into  snares 
of  selfish  men,  nor  sacrificing  important  interests  for  personal  caprice 
or  party  prejudice;  firm,  while  others  shift  and  veer,  with  every 
change  of  fashionable  doctrine,  resolute  to  unmask  chicanery  and 
fraud  wherever  he  detects  their  presence,  seeking  no  plaudits,  no  re- 
ward, no  approval,  save  from  God  and  his  own  sense  of  right,  ever 
doing  his  best,  by  the  example .  of  his  upright  conduct  and  loving 
Christian  heart,  to  speed  onward  the  coming  of  a  worthier  day,  wlien 
honesty  and  affection  ^hall  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  not,  as  now,  the 
exception: 

"  When  man  to  man 
Through  a'  ihe  Ian' 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 

Such  men  are  indeed  rare  :  can  we  name  a  score  of  approved  in- 
corruptibility among  the  hundreds  of  public  celebrities,  possessing 
V  energy  and  enterprise,"  w^o  are  being  noisely  trumpeted  to-day  by 
themselves  and  their  adherents?  As  regards  the  M.P.'Sy  we  find 
the  following  reihark ; — 

*  '^  Are  we  not  sufiering  at  present  infinitely  more  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vailing indisj^tioiL  to  ob^  the  laws  we  have,  than  from  the  want  of  new 
laws  ?  If  this  is  so,  and  if  our  laws  ai^  bad,  and  Parliamentaiy  Reform  ne- 
cessarv,  surely  a  higher  moral  and  intelleotoal  qualification  for  membership 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  our  case  better  than  an  extension  of  the  ftan- 
ohise.  So  long  as  a  man's  purse  is  considered  to  be,  in  a  ^reat  measure^  Uie 
j^uage  of  bis  fitness  for  a  *  seat  in  the  House,'  and  his  ambition  for  pdsitiOB 
m  society,  or  his  individual  or  class  interests,  the  motives  prompting  him  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  sacrificnng  his  own  personal  comfort  for  tl^e  good  of  his 
country ;  it  cannot  matter  much  how  many  or  how  few  enjoy  the  privile^ 
of  gratifying  his  patriotic  ambition.  Were  it  proved  that  an  increase  u 
liumber  of  tnoee  having  the  right  to  vote  would  necessarily,  or  even  probably, 
ensue  the  best  selection  of  men  capable  of  making  mod  laws,  the  extension 
of  the  ftanchise  to  every  honest  man  and  woman  ^fj  in  this  country  wooU 
be  the  one  thinff  needud ;  but  unless  we  are  to  judge  of  their  fitnen  for 
lawmaking  by  the  number  of  laws  they  make,  our  experience  [of  MlP.'t] 
during  the  past  six-and-twenty  yean  denies  this." — (P.  123.) 
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In  general,  howeyer,  P.  A.  Fraaer  avoids  reference  to  parliament- 
ary mattera^  although  the  low  tone  of  political  honour,  and  the  ineffi- 
cienoy  with  which  representatives  of  the  people  act  as  deputies  or 
advocates  of  the  nation  in  the  investigation  of  whatever  concerns  the 
real  prosperity  of  our  land,  might  have  seemed  almost  inevitably  to 
demand  attention  in  this  ^  tlnpopular  View."  Sooth  to  say,  any  ani- 
madversions on  the  misemployeni  of  capital  are  likely  to  meet  with 
little  practical  results  of  good.  These  people  are  thick-skinned  and 
too  well-supplied  with  pecuniary  gain  to  heed  any  censure  on  the 
ground  of  their  malpractices  being  unchristian  and  injurious  to  man- 
kind. But,  more  than  over  the  mere  capitalists,  over  the  M.P.  sthere 
is  attainable  a  certain  amount  of  controul,  and  whatever  of  reform  is 
desirable  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  this  country,  can  be  gained 
in  no  other  way  than  through  parliamentary  restrictions ;  however 
great  may  be  the  outcry  thereat,  from  the  class  whose  selfish  interests 
would  be  assailed  by  such  new  laws.  For  ourselves  we  entertain  no 
expectation  that  any  large  sacrifice  of  the  means  of  obtaining  malarial 
wealth,  will  be  made  nationally  for  the  sake  of  conscientious  scruples, 
or  what  may  be  truly  called  moral  wealth  and  genuine  prosperity,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  Dlusive  and  showy  prosperity  that  is  vaunted 
by  foreign  possessions  and  enormous  mercantile  activity^ 

Not  -only  does  he  avoid  charging  much  of  the  existing  evil  on  the 
supiaeness  or  partiality  or  incompetency  of  our  legislators,  but  he 
goes  the  length  (e.  g,  at  pp.  581-2)  of  desiring  that  certain  things  which 
are  now  managed  or  mismanaged  by  joint-stock  companies  i^onld  be 
hereafter  under  the  controul  of  government ;  forgetting,  or  determin- 
ing Dot  to  see  that  almost  everything  which  is  done  by  Government, 
(with  the  almost  solitary  exception  of  the  Post-Offiee  arrangelnents) 
is  avowedly  more  ^^jobbed,"  more  expensive  in  working,  and  more 
frequently  found  inefficient,  than  what  is  organised  by  private  enter- 
prise^ Until  we  find  Government  securing  much  more  able  and  in- 
incorruptible  officials,  than  what  have  lately  held  power,  We  shall 
assuredly  not  be  anxious  for  any  transference  of  responsibility  to  it, 
in  commercial  afi^rs.  From  such  a  paternal  government  we  pray 
to  be  delivered. 

Nor  are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  inferenees  or  assertions  of  P.  A. 
Fraser  regarding  the  landed  interest,  of  which  he  says  very  Utile, 
however.  So  little,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  extracting  one  passage ; — ^which  some  recent 
papers  in  Macphaily ''  on  Property  and  the  Clearance  System,"  by  the  able 
and  fearless  writer,  Feltham  Burghley,  have  sufficiently  answered  :— 
The  Land  Glkarance  Stbtbii. 

**  Although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  imv  excuse  for  those  who  abuse 
thdr  rights  as  proprietors  of  land — and  doabtless  many  do  so^^I  oonfess  I 
cannot  recognise  either  patriotism  or  common  justice  in  that  spirit  of  dom* 
ineering  dictation  too  often  evinced  of  late,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  by 
the  non*landed  against  the  landed  interest.  Why  should  it  be  required  of 
a  proprietor  of  land,  that  he  should  allow  his  capital  to  remain  unpioductiye. 
aiMl  in  the  possession  of  sluggards,  in  order  that  our  armies  may  Im  recruited 
from  rural  districts-^that  '  the  brave  and  the  free,'   may  be  found  lying 
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oh  the  hillsides  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  glorying  in  idleness,  as  In  the 
days  of  yore,  now  ever  [qtiery — ^however  ?]  ready  to  evince  their  patriotiam 
when  required  to  go  forth  and  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  country's  canse, 
lest  the  toll  flow  of  commercial  jproductloni  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
commercial  capital,  should  suror  any  diminution  during  wars  prodooed 
cbiefly  by  commerml  ambition." — (P.  51.) 

The  fifth  chapter  devotes  itself  mainly  to  the  educational  theories 
and  practices,  and  the  sixth  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the 
relation  borne  by  the  clergy  to  society ;  they  contain  many  passages 
deserving  of  thoughtfal  attention.  But  on  Uieae  we  need  not  linger. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  return  to  this  volume,  full  of  important  ftug- 
gestions.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  again  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  wiU  find  Patrick  Allan  Fraser,  a  com- 
panion worthy  of  their  attentive  study,  as  a  sensible  man  who  is 
not  ashamed  of  taking  an  Unpopular  View  of  a  very  nnsatisft^etory 
state  of  society,  and  who  dares,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  sincerely 
believe  what  many  others  profesa  to  believe,  that  Christianity  must 
be  real ;  that  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  godliness  will  not  avail  as 
a  substitute  for  heart-felt  religion ;  that  no  dass-benevolenoe  or  public 
professions  of  enlightened  charity  and  patriotism  or  philanthropy 
will  serve  to  T^ash  away  the  leprosy  of  private  selfishness,  malignity, 
and  covetousness ;  but  that  as  the  good  tree  is  known  by  its  fiuits, 
and  a  corrupt  tree  can  only  bring  forth  corrupt  fiiiit,  we  may  be 
sure  no  blessing  of  success  will  attend  works  which  are  done  in  a 
spirit  of  falsehood  or  for  self-aggrandisement,  but  that  individually  as 
well  aa  collectively  we  must  strive  more  closely  to  resemble  Him  who 
was  without  sin,  ^*  neither  was  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth  !**  in 
short,  to  return  to  the  key-note  of  this  volume : — *^  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  society  must  necessarily  be  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  rendered  by  each  indiridoal 
member  by  and  for  himself,'' — ^not  designedly  with  the  limitation  for 
himHlff  but  00  the  foundation  of  that  wise,  old  truism  of  Poloniua  in 
his  parting  charge  to  his  son  Laerte^^ 
*'  To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  cans't  not  then  be  fidse  to  any  man.** 
EpiKBURGH,  June  1861.  Bbdouih, 


CAVOUR  AND  PALMERSTON. 

<*  Couirr  Cavour  is  dead^'  I  So  ran  the  telegram  the  other  day.  The 
friends  of  Italian  liberty  and  unity  on  hearing  the  sad  news  felt 
that  the  greatest  champion  of  those  principles  had  passed  firom  the 
scene  of  his  mortal  labours ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  lost  a 
principal  pillar ;  and  that  the  chamber  of  Turin  must  undergo  that  de« 
crease  in  intrinsic  value  which  a  crown  might  do  by  losing  a  priodess 
jeweL  Nowhere  in  Europe  we  believe  has  the  feeling  of  regret  been 
so  strong  and  so  sincere  as  it  has  been  in  England, 
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We  rnuBt  not  call  in  question  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence; 
otherwise  how  strange  it  appears  that  this  great  Italian  should  thus 
be  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his  invaluable  work.  The  barbar- 
ous system  of  medical  practice  of  which  he  was  the  victim  seems  to  be 
as  murderous  and  fatal  in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  as  the  marsh  fever  of 
the  Lagoons  or  the  pestilent  air  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  This  pro- 
fuse bleeding  of  Count  Cavour  will  doubtless  be  a  subject  of  everlast- 
ing regret  But  we  must  never  forget  that  every  country  under  the 
sun  has  its  national  malpractices  in  medicine ;  and  that  the  citizens  of 
that  country  are  as  subject  to  their  influence  as  they  are  to  the  ordin- 
ary laws  of  nature.  The  truth  is  we  suspect  that  Cavour's  constitu- 
tion was  worn  out  with  hard  work.  His  nervous  system  was  shat- 
tered. With  better  treatment  he  might  probably  have  survived  for  a 
time.  But  the  seal  of  the  Omnipotent  had  been  set  on  his  existence. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  panegyric  on  the  memory  of  this 
illustrious  man.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight ;  he  has  finished  his 
course ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  kept  the  faith.  That  part  of  his 
career  which  short-sighted  politicians  regard  as  a  base  compromise 
of  the  principle  of  Italian  nationality,  we  shall  probably  discover  to 
be  the  highest  exhibtion  of  his  statemanship  and  the  noblest  manifes- 
tation of  his  genius.  He  has  been  accused— even  by  his  compaatriots 
—of  having  sold  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France.  Well!  what  has  he 
gained?  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies;  Tuscany;  the  Duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena ;  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy ;  and  partly  the 
states  of  the  Papal  Church.  For  two  moribund  transalpine  provin- 
ces, he  has  gained  a  cisalpine  kingdom — a  kingdom  of  Italy  secure, 
consolidated,  and  free ;  the  subjects  of  one  sovereign,  of  one  constitu- 
tion and  of  one  system  of  law. 

There  is  however  a  natural,  and  by  no  means  ill-founded  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  all  sensible  and  reflecting  men,  that  the  cause 
of  which  Count  Cavour  was  the  great  exponent^  may  sufier  from  his 
death.  The  exuberant  patriotism  of  General  Garibaldi  may  break 
forth.  The  intrigues  of  Austria  and  France  may  be  resumed.  The 
populace  may,  with  characteristic  fickleness,  desert  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need.  A  thousand  conflicting 
circumstances  may  occur  in  which  the  stern  ungraceful  diplomacy  of 
Baron  Hicasoli  will  fail  in  reconciling ;  at  least  with  the  consummate 
skill  and  forbearance  of  his  greater  and  more  genial  predecessor.  This 
apprehension  is  indeed  so  natural  that  the  whole  liberal  press  of  Eng- 
land has  given  expression  to  something  approaching  to  lamentation 
on  the  subject.  The  feeling  is  deeply  shared  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves. AjQd  the  best  proof  that  it  is  not  entirely  a  mistaken  feeling 
is  the  corresponding  jubilation  which  is  raised  by  the  despotic  courts 
of  Europe  and  their  adherents.  The  O'Donnoghue  foolishly  express- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons  a  sentiment  which  is  no  doubt  deeply 
shared  in  by  the  court  of  Vienna  and  by  the  councils  of  the  Vatican 
— that  in  Count  Cavour's  death  at  this  conjuncture  he  could  only  see 
thefinger  of  God! 

We  think  it  possible  by  some  short  and  concise  reasoning  to  point 
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Qut  that  thiB  apprehension  is  almost  if  not  absolutelj  groondlesft.  And 
our  view  of  the  case  will  finally  rest  on  this  cardinal  proposition  that 
the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  dependa  not  on  the  poliqy  of  this  minister 
or  on  the  character  of,  that  king,  but  upon  the  intuitions,  the  will,  and 
the  power  of  the  British  Natioi^.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think 
this  a  truism  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  argument  to  enforce  it« 
nor  no  illustration  to  make  it  clear.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  so  uni- 
versally understood  as  we  might  wish  when  we  find  a  Government 
existing  in  England  within  the  last  two  years  whose  whole  tendenciea 
in  European  politics  were  directed  to  the  single  end  of  extinguishing 
this  Italian  liberty,  by  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  worn  out  treaty  of 
^e  great. powers  in  1814.  We  may  therefore  perhaps  do  the  great 
cause  some  service,  if  we  examine  the  principles  upon  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  British  nation  rests — ^not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  Hangary, 
to  Poland,  to  Spain,  to  all  oppressed  nationalities,  even  to  Turkey. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  abstractions.  We  prefer  the 
modem  principle  of  the  physiologists,  which  deals  with  the  highest 
type  of  a  species.  We  shall,  accordingly,  identify  our  argument  with 
a  specimen  of  our  countrymen,  who,  by  popular  acclamation,  by  the 
deliberate  choice  of  the  country,  by  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  severe  confiicts,  by  long  experiencci  by  undaunted 
courage,  endurance,  sagacity,  and  skill,  has  justly  acquired  the 
foremost  place  among  our  representative  men.  We  mean,  of  course, 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  no  light  position  for  us  to  assume  that  every 
word  we  can  say  in  his  favour,  tells  equally  strong  in  favour  of  the 
abstract  principle  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  British  nation. 
Yet  such  is  the  position  we  have  resolved  to  assume. 

Lord  Palmerston,  we  think,  is  the  least  understood  of  all  the  states- 
men of  modem  Europe.  He  has' been  misunderstood  by  Russia  for 
example,  and  by  Austria,  to  an  extent  which  we  wiU  not  pretend 
to  estimate.  He  is  at  this  moment  grossly  misunderstood  by  Prussia, 
But  strange  as  it  may  appear  he  is  misunderstood  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen most  of  all.  The  popular  ideas  which  are  entertained  of  him  io 
England  and  on  the  Continent  constitute  a  paradox,  which  has,  per- 
haps, puzzled  more  political  writers  than  have  mastered  the  statistics 
of  Qaitel^t  or  the  philosophy  of  De  TocqueviUe. 

On  the  one  hand  here  is  a  gay,  witty,  sprightly,  vivacious,  old 
gentleman,  somewhat  lax  in  his  principles,  somewhat  dandified  in  his 
dress,  who  lives  on  free  and  easy  terms  with  all  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  all  the  common  council-men,  all  the  newspaper  writers, 
and  all  the  artists  about  town,  who  indeed  is  certainly  good  at  mak- 
ing a  speech  or  writing  a  despatch ;  but  who  keeps  his  position  in 
the  government  chiefiy  by  a  certain  dexterity  of  fence,  a  certain 
adroit  management  of  the  house,  a  certain  imperturbable  good  hum- 
our, and  a  certain  indomitable  pluck.* 

*  That  such  \b  a  veiy  popular  view  of  his  charscter.  eee  tiie  fofiowing 
article  from  the  PreM,~-llth  May  1860  :— 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  why  is  it  that  Lord  Palmerston  must  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England  7   It  is  everywhere  assumed  to  be  a  truth  as  obvious  as  one 
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Od  the  other  hand  here  is  an  English  minister  who  is  looked  upon 
with  an  aversion  and  dread  which  it  is  not  easj  for  Englishmen  to 
conceive  of,  bj  all  the  corps  diplomatiqe  of  the  principal  European 
courts.  Thej  will  tell  joa  that  his  espionage  is  equal  to  that  of  Fouch^; 
that  his  nbiquitj  is  greater  than  that  of  Talleyrand ;  that  his  iron 
wiU  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  that  his  morality 
is  no  better  than  that  of  Barerre!  But  the  poor  oppressed  peoples — 
the  Hungarians  for  example — hare  long  been  taught  to  regard  him 

of  the  postulates  of  Euclid ;  to  hint  a  doubt  at  it  would  only  bring  on  one  the 
contemptuous  reproach  of  knowing  nothing  about  politics.  What  everybody 
says  must  be  repeated  by  eyerybody.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  assert  that  we 
have  ever  heard  any  penectly  satisfactory  reason  assigned  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion. It  cannot  be  the  supreme  importance  of  public  principle ;  for  the  man 
who  has  been  a  member  of  almost  everv  Government  for  more  than  half  a 
century — who  has  been  the  colleague  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington.  Lord  Orey,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  must  unquestionably  possess 
great  pliancy  of  temper  and  opinion ;  and  if  he  is  not  a  monument  of  con- 
stancy, he  must  at  least  be  a  distinguished  illustration  of  progress.  His 
name  and  career  are  associated  with  no  single  doctrine ;  and  his  epitaph  vrill 
be  unable  to  commemorate  a  single  great  service  rendered  to  the  common^ 

wealth Neither  is  it  the  fascination  or  the  might  of  his  oratory 

which  has  made  Lord  Palmerston  so  great — ^for  he  has  never  ranked  among 
the  first  daas  of  speakers,  and  has  always  been  surrounded  by  men  indisput- 
ably his  superiors  in  eloquence.  Nor  is  it  a^sre-eminent  success  on  any  one 
occasion.  He  was  a  long  time  master  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  for  no  brief 
space  Prime  Minister;  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  many  things  in  these  offices, 
and  has  made  his  name  felt  in  every  comer  of  Europe ;  yet  it  would  puzzle 
his  most  ardent  admirer  to  specify  what  deed  he  has  done  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  fame  rather  than  notoriety ;  or  even  what  line  of  policy  he  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself  and  has  handed  down  as  a  tradition  to  succeeding  Minis- 
ters. Eve^  one  is  acquainted  with  the  constitutional  theories  of  Lord  John 
Bussell.  He  brought  them  out  in  books,  has  been  faithful  to  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  reproducing  them  (with  what  amount  of  discretion  we  do  not 
say)  in  despatcnes  for  the  instruction  of  Europe ;  but  what  doctrine,  what 
policy,  what  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  England  has  Lord  Palmerston 
taught  her  to  adopt?    We  know  of  none. 

''  But  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  man  could  have  been  so  power- 
ful in  free  England,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  without  great  qualities.  ^  It 
would  be  a  stigma  on  our  character  and  our  institutions  if  it  were  otherwise. 
The  highest  dexterity  and  tact ;  peculiar  cleverness  and  appositeness  of  speech, 
if  not  actual  eloauence ;  unruffled  temper,  and  yet  firmness  of  will  and  pur- 
pose  in  carrying  his  point,  when  neceseaiy ;  extreme  quickness  in  perceiving 
and  fiilling  in  with  the  clumgeable  moods  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  great 
courage  and  resolution,  coupled  with  an  exquisite  art  of  yielding  gracefully  to 
necessity ;  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  instincts  and  character  of  his  coun- 
in^men,  and  imperturbable  good  humour,  are  merits  which  are  freely  allowed 
>*iTn_  Lord  Palmerston  is  emphatically  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  ^glishman  among  Englishmen ;  and  it  is 
hardly  neoeBsary  to  say  more  to  explain  his  influence.  No  man  probably 
ever  understood  the  House  of  Commons  so  well.  These  qualities  are  im- 
mensely enhanced  now  by  his  wonderful  vigour  in  old  age.  His  pluck  is  as 
fresh  and  as  unquailing  as  in  his  most  youthful  days ;  and  there  is  no  virtue 
so  thoroughly  felt  and  admired  in  Engkind  as  pluck.     Experience  has  so 
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the  solitary  star  of  political  liberty  which  they  see  afar  off.  Those 
who  have  travelled  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Russia,  in  Poland  or  in 
lithaania,  will  know  better  than  we  can  tell  them,  the  profound 
admiration  which  the  educated  portion  of  the  people  there  entertain 
for  Lord  Palmerston.  But  we  could  not  have  believed  it  unless  we 
had  been  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  the  extraordinary  sensation  which 
was  created  in  all  the  caf^^s  of  Paris  when  the  news  arrived  on  the 
last  change  of  government,  that  Derby  had  fiedlen  and  that  Palmerston 

completely  taught  him  the  art  of  dealing  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  that  no  one  has  ever  rivalled  him  in  the  power  of  evading  a 
question  by  a  jest,  turning  a  debate  by  a  humorous  sally,  silencing  an  inoon- 
venient  opponent  by  a  fiusetious  phrase,  and  diverting  the  House  from  the 
right  scent  by  refined  pleasantry  and  affected  candour.  He  instantiy  and 
instinctively  seizes  upon  the  point  which  will  amuse  or  interest  the  Hons^ 
and  draw  it  off  from  a  dangerous  topic ;  and  when  the  danger  is  past,  and 
the  House  has  recovered  from  the  fascination,  it  feels  surprised,  and  even 
readv  to  lau^h  at  itself  for  having  been  so  pleasantly,  but  so  completely,  ca- 
jolea.  Punishment  is  impossible ;  for  what  can  earnestness  avail  agamst^  a 
brave  and  good  humoured  old  man,  who  has  charmed  the  House  whDst  mis- 
leading it?  His  grace  and  tact  in  society  have  also  done  much  for  Lord 
Paknerston ;  and  equally  so  the  actual  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Conservative  chiefs.  Yet  all  these  forces 
combined  would  not  keep  Lord  Pahneiston  in  office  one  day  longer,  bat  f<Nr 
the  persuasion  of  a  large  number  of  Conservatives  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  tne  country  and  of  the  Conservative  cause  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
retain  power.  It  is  this  feeling  which  disarms  opposition,  or  gives  him  vic- 
tories over  his  adherents ;  and  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  this  belief  of  so 
many  men,  otherwise  interested  to  dislodge  him,  is  well-founded 

''  Then  it  is  said,  '  No  one  can  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  and  keep 
England  out  of  war  but  Lord  Palmerston.'  Strange  vicissitude  of  reputa- 
tion I — ^that  the  man  who  for  many  years  lon^  was  accounted  the  Archpriest 
of  Bellona,  whom  no  foreign  Court  could  endure,  who  was  incriminated  by 
Mr  Gladstone  in  1850  as  stirring  up  strife  in  eveiy  comer  of  Europe,  should 
now  be  vaunted  as  the  Angel  of  Peace  and  the  guardian  of  repose  I  Pscifioo^ 
Compidgne,  Orisini,  are  forgotten ;  the  cannon  forged  to  repel  France,  arse- 
nals crowded  with  British  fleets,  solemn  warnings  spoken  to  France,  are 
alone  remembered.  These  are  good  things — ^we  uphold,  we  applaud  them ; 
but  is  Lord  Palmerston  the  only  man  who  is  capable  of  aooomplishing  them? 
Looking  at  the  Liberal  ranks  only,  is  Lord  John  Russell  less  high-spirited, 
less  the  lofty  defender  of  peace,  than  Lord  Palmerston?  Bo  his  despatches 
breathe  a  lower  tone  ?  Is  he  more  slow  to  vindicate  the  honour,  innuoioe^ 
and  greatne^is  of  England  ? 

"  And  what  is  the  fruit  that  Endand  reaps,  what  the  example  that  she 
eathers,  from  Lord  Palmerston  ?  Is  the  obiect  itself  of  Conservative  for- 
oearance  attained  ?  Was  the  Reform  Bill  of  last  year  inspired  with  a  prin- 
ciple by  Lord  Palmerston  ?    Did  it  contain  the  faintest  security  that  an 

arbitra]^  franchise  would  not  speedily  descend  to  manhood  snfirage 

Ever  indifferent  to  principle  himself,  he  is  robbing  the  youth  of  Endand  of 
all  earnestness  by  his  example ;  he  is  training  them  into  the  belief  (£at  dex- 
terity of  House  of  Commons'  manipulation  is  true  statesmanship,  and  into 
sneering  at  attachment  to  principle  as  the  empty  folly  of  silly  enthusiasts. 
He  shows  them  nothing  to  reverence,  and  will  leave  them  no  glorious  tradi- 
tion to  emulate." 
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was  once  more  in  power.     In  the  Boalevard  des  Italiens,  the  Jurdre 
was  something  approaching  to  rapture. 

But  even  to  his  own  supporters,  even  to  his  colleagues,  even,  we 
understand,  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  this  vivacious  viscount  is 
still  more  or  less  a  paradox.  His  actions,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are 
so  dramatic;  at  once  so  ohvious  and  so  inexplicable — now  tinctured 
bj  the  most  transparent  hjpocrisj,  and  now  pervaded  bj  the  most 
incontrovertible  truth.  This  clever,  complacent  stage-manager,  who 
stands  vrithin  a  yard  of  the  footlights,  bowing,  smirking,  and  pirotutr 
tiftffy  with  such  inimitable  bonho7m%  is  upon  the  whole  a  strange  fish. 
A  quiet  signal  to  the  prompter,  up  goes  the  curtain,  and  here  we  have 
the  ghost  of  a  Fbengh  Invasion,  sprawling  over  John  Bull's  chest 
like  a  nightmare  when  he  is  asleep,  disturbing  his  dreams  and  im- 
puring  his  digestion.  The  clown  and  pantaloon  now  enter  with  a 
deal  t^x,  upon  which  is  painted  in  black  letters,  £2,000,000  Forti- 
fication ! ! !  Another  signal  from  the  manager  and  up  through  the 
cross  stage  trap  door  starts  a  Volunteeb  Armt,  150,000  strong,  with 
all  the  proper  equipments,  uniforms,  batallion  drill,  ball  cartridge,  the 
usual  presentations  at  court,  and  the  customary  squabbles  at  the  War 
Office.  The  ghost  of  the  French  invasion  disappears,  of  course,  in  a 
shower  of  red  fire,  amidst  the  loud  and  long-continued  plaudits  of  the 
audience.  And  so  the  play  proceeds.  Sometimes  Pam.  takes  the 
part  of  ^  the  disobedient  boy"  in  Tom  Taylor's  celebrated  comedy  of 
Deal  House.  He  has  been  naughty  to  mamma ;  and  his  eldest  bro- 
ther Johnny  gives  him  a  thrashing  and  turns  him  out  of  doors.  But 
Pam.  waits  t^  Johnny  goes  out  with  the  militia,  slyly  gets  in  at  the 
hack  door ;  makes  up  with  mamma;  and  finally  shuts  the  front  door 
in  Johnny's  &ce.  Again,  like  all  good  dramatic  artists,  our  manager 
has  three  divisions  in  his  bill.  In  the  first  place  he  has  Tragedy, 
which  is  usually  acted  in  some  continental  scene,  the  banks  of  the 
Ticino  or  the  shores  of  the  Crimea ;  secondly,  he  has  high  Comedy, 
which  may  be  seen  any  night  during  the  season  at  Westminster ;  and 
lastly,  he  has  Farce,  which  is  commonly  a  favourite  village  piece, 
"The  Tiverton  Election,"  or  «* The  Galway  Contract." 

This  dramatic  idea  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  is  so  clear,  so  un- 
mistakeable,  and  so  easily  recognised,  that  it  has  become  a  general 
and  tolerably  deep-rooted  opinion  in  this  country,  that  the  Premier  is 
nothing  better  than  an  expert  performer  of  political  stage  trick.  Like 
sU  good  members  of  *'  the  profession,"  he  is  fond  ofpomta  d^appui^  situ- 
ations, high  colouring,  exaggeration — in  one  word  of  effect.  And  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  prodigious  leaning  to 
the  line  of  tragedy.  He  is  "the  Arch-priest  of  Bellona.'*  Louis 
Napoleon  is  the  first  villain.  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Orsini,  are  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  conspirators.  Cavour  does  the  Mephistopheles  business. 
Gsrabaldi  is  a  patriot.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  virtuous  king ;  and  so 
forth.  If,  npon  this  popular  hypothesis,  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  an 
actor,  he  is  a  phenomenon.  But  the  English  people  detest  both  actors 
and  phenomenas — an  actor,  because  he  is  generally  untruthful ;  and 
a  phenomenon,  because  it  is  usually  incomprehensible.     For  some 
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years — since  the  days  of  a  certain  Dr  Adam  Smith — ^it  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  in  this  country,  that  the  highest  of  all  political 
philosophy  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  highest  and  most  indispat- 
able  truth.  Some  old  men  still  exist  in  our  generation,  who  cannot 
be  made  to  comprehend  a  joke  about  Don  Pacifico,  which  eventually 
costs  the  nation  20  millions  or  so  for  a  war  with  Russia.  And  to  be 
serious,  it  is  no  joke  that  the  fate  of  a  Government  upon  which  rests, 
to  ft  large  extent,  the  liberty  of  Europe,  should  depend  upon  sach 
tactics,  however  skilful. 

The  truth  is,  we  suspect  that  Lord  Palmerston  stands  in  neither  of 
these  categories.  He  is  not  an  actor.  He  is  not  a  phenomenon.  He 
is  neither  a  mere  tactician  nor  a  mere  adventurer.  He  possesses  other 
qualities  than  mere  pluck.  He  can  do  other  things  besides  manage 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  one  word,  we  think  him  the  greatest  of 
English  Ministers;  the  only  minister  perhaps  in  the  history  of  our 
country  who  has  thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  the  people 
over  whose  political  destinies  he  presides,  and  whose  power  at  this 
moment  he  controls. 

In  another  article  we  shall  produce  our  reasons  upon  which  this 
opinion  is  based — reasons  drawn  from  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  meantime, — to  show  we  have  not  for- 
gotten our  text, — we  must  point  out  that,  since  Cavour's  death,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  at  length  been  recognised  by  France. 
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AppairUmeni, — The  Bev.  James  Sym,  who  for  three  vears  back  has  laboured 
with  much  acceptance  as  missionary  to  the  miners  in  the  Bathgate  district,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Boyd,  Tron  Parish,  Glasgow. 

Presentation* — A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  New  GreytViars'  was  held  i& 
the  Working  Man's  Church,  Grassmarkat,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Rer.  Ifr 
Wright,  who  is  about  to  leaye  his  charge  in  Edinburgh  for  the  pastorate  of  Dairde, 
in  Infe,  with  a  handsome  inkstand,  &c.,  as  a  testimonal  of  their  esteem  aikl 
-appreciation  of  his  services,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  good  wishes  for  his  ititun 
welfare.  The  Bev.  Wm.  Robertson  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  an  appropnata 
address  presented  Mr  Wright  with  the  testimonial.    Mr  Wright  feelingly  replied. 

Presentation. — James  Sinclair  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Castlehill,  has  presented  the 
'Bev!  James  Dunn,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Wishaw,  to  the  vacant  church  and 
parish  of  Btonehouse,  lying  within  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  and  county  of 
Lanark. 

C^.-— The  Presbytery  of  Cupar  met  in  the  Established  Church  of  Dainie  for 
the  purpose  of  moderatmg  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  presentee  to  the 
parish.  The  Moderator — the  Rev.  W.  Reid  of  fettle — ^prea<:hed  on  the  occasion, 
and  then  invited  the  parishioners  to  come  forward  and  sign  the  call  and  concur- 
enoe.  There  appeared  three  heritors,  one  elder,  forty-two  xnembeito,  and  two 
adherents,  who  appended  their  names  to  the  document.  The  call  was  then  pre- 
sented to  Mr  Wright,  and  having  signified  his  intention  of  accepting  the  same, 
it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  session-clerk  to  receive  additional  signatures. 
There  being  no  objectors,  the  Presbytery  appointed  Mr  Wright  to  appear  before 
them  with  his  trial  diaooursee  on  the  2d  July  next. 
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Induction. — The  Presbyteryof  Auchterarder  met  within  the  church  of  Dtuming, 
and  inducted  the  Key.  John  Wilson,  lately  minister  of  Forgandenny,  in  the  Pres- 
l^ry  of  Perth,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  and  church  of  Dunning, 
yacant  bj  the  death,  last  year,  of  the  Rev.  James  Russell,  D.D.  The  church  was 
weU  filled.  Rey.  John  Taylor  was  moderator,  and  the  Rey.  J.  K.  Campbell,  of 
Ardooh,  preached  on  the  occasion.  We  understand  that  the  heritors  of  the  pariah 
haye  intimated  to  the  Presbytery  their  desire  to  erect  a  new  manse  for  their 
newly-ordained  pastor,  whose  presentation  to  the  church  has  giyen  great  satift- 
faction. 

Army  ChapUUru, — A  published  return  accounts  in  detail  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  sum  of  £19,694,  which  was  required  during  the  year  ending  March  1861, 
for  oonunisaioned  chaplains  in  the  army.  Of  this  sum,  £16,345  were  for  sixty- 
four  Protestant  chaplains ;  the  greater  number  received  pay  at  rates  varying 
ttom  £182  to  £292  per  annum.  The  highest  amount  of  pay  given  is  £400  a-year ; 
the  remaining  sum,  £8348,  was  distributed  among  eighteen  Roman  Oatholl6 
chaplains.  The  return  also  explains  in  detail  the  expenditure  of  £19,734  oh 
behalf  of  officiating  clergymen  at  home  and  abroad.  This  sum  was  divided  aa 
follows : — In  Great  Britain,  £7161  to  Protestant,  and  £2026  to  Roman  Catholio 
olergymen;  in  Irehmd,  £2442  to  Protestants,  and  £1491  to  Catholics.  Abroad, 
£6406  to  Protestants,  and  £1229  to  Catholics.  A  third  divisioh  of  the  return 
shows  how  the  £3000  voted  in  the  Army  Estimates  last  year  for  religious  books 
was  expended.  £1907  of  this  only  have  as  yet  been  spent  for  12,210  Bibles, 
18,671  Prayer-Books,  7763  Roman  Catholic  Testaments  and  Prayer-Books,  3628 
Presbyterian  Bibles,  and  tracts,  (miscellaneous.)  The  increased  magnitude  of 
the  sum  required  last  year  than  in  the  year  preceding,  under  the  head  of 
"  Pivine  Service,*'  is  explained  partly  by  the  increase  in  the  allowahce  to  Church 
of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  officiating  to  the  troops, 
and  piartly  by  the  over-estimate  of  £1000  for  the  item  Religious  Books. 

ImowUiona  in  Public  TTof^Aip.— The  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  of  the  East  Church,  Perth, 
has  lately  introduced  several  changes  in  the  form  of  Divine  service.  Chaunting 
of  the  psalmody  (almost  literally)  by  the  choir,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an 
accordion  or  some  such  instrument,  announcing  the  tunes  from  the  pulpit,  &o., 
are  among  the  alterations. 

Bathgate— Death  of  the  Reo.  John  Byert. — Our  obituary  to-day  announces  the 
death  of  this  olergynum,  a  native  of  Ecclefeohan,  and  for  sixteen  years  parish 
minister  of  Bathgate.  Though  far  advanced  in  life,  he  continued  to  the  last  ao- 
tivsly  and  acceptably  to  discharge  his  duties  in  this  large  and  populous  parish. 
fiiDoe  the  great  increase  of  population,  he  has  regularly  had  a  licentiate  of  the 
Church  labouring  among  the  miners,  and  though  the  stipend  of  Bathgate  is  a 
small  one,  the  funds  for  this  missionary  work  were  provided  partly  from  his  own 
means  With  him  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  was  really  a 
"  labour  of  love,"  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  *'  died  in  harness."  Sunday  last 
was  Uie  communion  Sabbath  at  Bathgate,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  preached  the 
"  action'*  sermon  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  fervour ;  bttt  while  conducting 
the  services  preparatory  to  the  first  table,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness, 
which  oompellea  him  to  retire.  The  Rev.  Mr  Drummond,  of  Boston,  who  then 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  day,  announced  to  the  congregation,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, that  though  their  minister  could  not  again  appear  that  day,  nothing  serious 
was  apprehended.  On  Monday  evening,  howeyer,  the  rev.  gentleman  was  again 
attacked  by  illness,  underwhich  he  sank,  rallying  at  intervals  till  he  expired  on 
Wednesday  evening.  As  a  preacher  Mr  Byers  was  earnest  and  ferrid.  He  wss 
always  ftill  of  his  subject,  and  his  discourses  were  remarkable  for  wealth  of 
bought,  and  continuotts,  equal  force  of  reasoning.  The  parish  minister  of  Bath- 
gate is  a  trustee  of  its  Academy,  and  also  guardian  of  considerable  sums  which 
have  been  mortified  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  The  duties  attendant  on  these  offices 
entail  no  small  amount  of  labour,  and  require  no  ordinary  amount  of  business 
capacity.  In  every  office,  Mr  Byers  exhibited  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  the 
charity  of  a  sincere  Christian.  In  the  private  curcle  which  he  adorned  he  wns 
loved,  and  he  will  be  long  and  deeply  regretted  in  his  pariah.  The  Earl  of  Hopc- 
toan  is  patron  of  the  church. 

Death  of  the  Rw,  Dr  Adie,  0/ ZTimilM.— This  venerable  and  respected  clergyman 
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died  at  the  manse  of  Dundee.  Br  Adie  had  only  been  laid  aside  from  his  ordinary 
duty  for  a  few  weeks,  and  it  was  but  lately  that  serious  fears  were  entertained  as 
to  lus  recovery.  The  illness  assumed  at  first  the  form  of  influenza,  but,  sitbse- 
quently,  other  unfavourable  sjrmptons  supervened.  He  had  reached  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  having  been  bom  in  1786 ;  and,  until  his  last  illness,  it  might  be  said 
that  lus  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  was  a  native  of  Dundee, 
and  attended  the  grammar  school  here,  where  he  was  known  for  his  aasidaous 
and  suocessM  application  to  learning.  He  subsequently  attended  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  and  there  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  and  devoted 
student.  After  receiving  licence  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  he  continued 
for  some  years  as  a  i)robationer,  and  soon  gave  indications  of  those  superior  powers 
of  preaching  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  When  a  vacan<7  occur- 
red in  the  parish  of  Tealing  in  1814,  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Tait  to  Bdin- 
burgh,  Mr  Adie  was  selected  as  a  preacher  of  great  promise,  and  during  his  in- 
cumbeoioy  there  he  ftilly  Justified  the  favourable  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  him.  In  1826  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  East  and  South  Churches  of  Dundee 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Davidson,  one  the  three  ministers  who  then  officiated 
in  these  churches,  when  there  was  a  general  feeling  expressed  in  favour  of  Mr 
Adie,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  by  the  Town  Council  as  one  of  the  stipen- 
diaiy  ministers.  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lachlan  in  1848,  Dr  Adie  was 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  first  or  parish  minister  of  Dundee,  which  he  has  held 
ever  since.  As  minister  of  the  East  Church  he  has  officiated  to  a  numerous  and 
highly-influential  congregation,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected  and  esteemed, 
and  who  will  feel  his  death  as  a  personal  affliction.  Dr  Adie  was  an  able,  useftil, 
and  successAil  preacher,  ever  more  anxious  to  reach  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  than  to  please  the  fancy  of  his  hearers.  In  private  society  Dr  Adie  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  but  his  conversation  was  always  instructive  and  often 
highly  entertaining.  He  was  possessed  of  a  fUnd  of  clerical  anecdotes  of  rare 
point,  which  he  told,  when  surrounded  by  his  friends,  with  peculiar  effect. 

Died,  at  No.  12  Pitt  Street,  Portobello,  on  the  2d  ultimo,  the  Rev.  ^nUiam 
Stirling  Blackwood. 

Died,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  Rev.  John  Little,  minister  of  Manor. 
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"WE  ARE  SEVEN r 
Tab  OxroBD  "  Essats  and  Reviews."* 

**  Each  in  ttum ;  and  so 
We  ftxrged  a  Beyen-fold  story."— Tamnmov's  "  Prinoew." 

TATPOZ  faygitru  U  fU>Ji*Uv$9  Mmh 
»mi  0syydf§fTtt  XH"^  TATPEfOT  f {»•», 
*A^  r\  *B»mtf  tuti  ptXMtfMr^t  *i$$9 

iitrtt  Xm^ilin  'AITT  KAAMSrON  fklf,- 

0iin^^mf  yk^  4»ftif  Av3f(/f  fXiymp 

iuu  rMt  wirrtt  m  Smtf  x^§f^trmi, 
sAnfva^tvfvr  V  tKu^n,  At  vmX^  Xmx»f9 
InmwTH  tt^rSt  ^fit  wvXas  &yt  X^x**-     *•  <"•  ^* 

iEsoHTLUs :  "  SeTen  Against  Thebee." — op,  Dind. 
"  0  Blaster,  we  are  Seven." — ^Wobdswobth. 

SI. 
We  neither  claim  as  a  merit,  nor  apologise  as  for  a  fault,  that  we 
have  delayed  reading  and  reviewing  this  volume  of  '^  Essays  and  Rl8- 
views"  until  the  present  time ;  when,  although  not  many  months  have 

*  1.  f^  Education  of  the  World.  By  Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordimuy  to  the  Queen;  Head  Blaster  of  Rugby  School;  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
De&bigh. 

2.  Bmum'§  BibUeal  ReaeareheM.  By  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  Vioe-PrineitMil 
ud  Protosor  of  Hebrew,  St  David's  College,  Lampeter ;  Vicar  of  Broad-Chalke, 
Wilts, 

B.  On  Cle  Study  of  the  JMdeneee  of  ChnetUmUy,  By  Baden  PoweU,  Bl.  A.,  F.R.S., 
fitvilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

TOL.  xxxn.  A 
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2  "  We  cure  Seven." 

elapsed  since  its  first  appearance,  it  has  already  reached  its  eighth 
edition.  Circumstances  caused  postponement,  but  we  now  attempt 
to  give  a  &ir  statement  regarding  a  book  which  is  influencing  opinion 
to  an  extent  that  could  have  been  anticipated  by  few  even  of  Uie 
authors  themsdves.  The  examination  is,  in  8e?end  respects,  a  pain- 
ful one ;  6tdefij  because  we  regret  the  £act  of  clergymen  wantonly 
desecrating  Uie  temple,  which  Uiey  profess  to  serve,  by  utterance  of 
sentiments  that  are  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  which 
sentiments  would  have  possessed  comparatiyely  little  power  of  exten- 
sion beyond  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clerical  station  of  the 
utterers.  The  Christian  Church  has  been  thereby  insulted,  and  also 
its  Divine  founder  again  **  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  fiiends,"  or 
those  who  had  been  regarded  as  his  friends,  and  were  avowedly  his 
servants,  the  prodaimers  of  his  gospel. 

"  'With  my  own  Power  my  majesty  they  wound, 

In  the  king's  name  the  King  himselrs  disorowned ; 

80  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond." 

At  first  sight  it  appears  doubtful  how  far  we  are  to  limit  the  liabi- 
lity of  The  Seven  of  this  joint-stock  company ;  the  Seven  fabulists 
who  have  united  in  this  Medley  to  *'  forge  a  seven-fold  story/'  Their 
own  few  lines  of  Preface  ^  to  the  Reader"  offer  contradictory  evidence, 
like  the  two  voices  from  under  the  seal-skin,  which  alarmed  Stephano 
in  **  the  Tempest."  The  first  paragraph  pleads  for  independence  of 
one  another ;  the  second  asserts  the  unity  of  a  common  purpose  to 
attain  a  common  result : — 

«  To  THE  Reader. 

"  It  will  readilv  be  understood  that  the  Authors  of  the  ensuing  Esst^ 
are  responsible  for  theur  respective  articles  only.  They  have  written  la 
entire  independence  of  each  other,  and  without  concert  or  comparison. 

"  The  Volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  as  an  attempt  to  illustrste 
the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  troth;  from  a 
free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 
by  the  repetition  of  conventional  language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of 
treatment.** 

Taking  the  statement  of  their  second  paragraph  in  connectioB  with 
a  few  striking  coincidences  of  design,  (to  speak  plainly,  a  common 
Unchristianity  of  sentiment,)  a  looseness  of  doctrine,  and  a  willingness 
to  instal  human  Reason  as  sole  judge  of  all  questions  in  religion,  we 
feel  compelled  in  absence  of  farther  and  more  convincing  disclaimer  of 
partnership  than  the  neutralised  advertisement  to  the  Reader,  to  re- 
gard the  Essayists  as  bound  together,  in  such  wise  that  men  like  Dr 
Temple  and  Mark  Pattison  (against  whom  we  have  small  cause  of 

4.  SAmeet  Jliatoriquea  de  Qmhe.  The  Naiwnal  CkurdL  By  Henry  Bristow 
Wilson,  B.I>.,  Yioar  of  Great  8taaght<m,  Hunts. 

b.  On  the  Motme  Oomog^tM.    By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 

6.  Tmdenaei  oflUUgiMu  Thought  in  England,  1688-1760.  Bj  Blark  Patdson. 
B  J>.,  Beotor  of  lineohi  CoUeae,  OzfonL 

1.  On  the  InimpntaHon  of  Scrtpturg,  By  Bei^amin  Jowett,  H.  A,  Begins  Fr»- 
feasor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenit j  of  Oxford. 

The  sightk  edition.  London:  Longman,  Green,  Iiongmaw  &  Bobetts.    1861. 
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comphuDt)*  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  offences  of  Dr  Bowland 
WilHams,  H.  B.  Wilson,  and  Benjamin  Joweit.  They  issue  their 
writings  together,  and  afibrd  eonntenanoe  to  one  another,  and— like 
manj  persons  in  more  mercantile  transactions — appear  to  have  per* 
mitt^  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  dangerous  speculations,  if  not 
with  personal  rashness,  at  least  with  blameable  laxity ;  and  they  have 
no  legal  right  to  disclaim  liability  for  the  offences  of  their  partners. 
Tet  we  shall  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  degrees  of  moral 
culpabili^  of  the  Seven.  Meanwhile,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these 
derioal  children,  sitting  on  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  playing  with 
lighted  Inctfer-matches,  in  bland  unconsciousness  of  responsibility,  if 
not  of  danger.  Perhaps  they  consider  it  to  be  merely  philosophical 
recreation,  but  the  practical  sense  of  the  nation  interprets  it  more 
justly. 

§n. 

A  mild  preludinm,  or  overture  to  the  opera  prepared  by  the  other 
Essayists,  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Frederick  Temple,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen ;  Head-master  of  Bugby  School ;  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  There  is  a  tenderness,  a  melody,  a 
plaintiveness,  and  sometimes  a  solemnity,  which  has  a  soothing  charm 
in  his  Essay,  <*  On  the  Education  of  the  World,**  and  it  may  be  aoci*. 
dentally,  it  may  be  designedly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  lull  to  sleep  the 
critical  activities  of  many  a  reader,  who  is  led  on,  step  by  step,  into  ad-- 
missions  which  would  leave  him  at  the  close  of  the  volume  with  a 
very  scanty  covering  of  belieC  Such  a  syren  strain  of  music  has  not 
oft^  been  employed  to  tempt  poor  mariners  on  a  murderous  coast, 
where  nought  but  misery,  spoliation,  and  unavailing  remorse  await 
those  who  &11  victims  to  the  destroyer.  But  the  music,  as  music,  is 
sweet,  and  we  may  safely  listen  to  the  strains  of  beauty,  if  we  hare 
taken  precaution,  like  Ulysses,  to  be  bound  tightly  to  the  mast  of  our 
venturous  barque,  by  our  fellow-voyagers,  the 

"  Souls  that  have  toil'd  and  wrought,  and  thought,  with  us, 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  weloome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine.'* 

This  essay,  which,  if  divorced  from  its  companions  might  be  inno- 
cent, and  certainly  advantaged,  attempts  to  develop  that  **  the  power 
whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of  the  past, 
transforms  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man,  whose  life  reaches 
from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment.*' — (P.  80  But  as  the  idea 
is  again  expressed  (at  pp.  887-9)  by  the  seventh  Essayist,  we  reserve 
consideration  of  it  to  a  later  page  of  the  present  notice. 

The  historical  sketch  on  *'  the  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in 

*  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  the  two  Essayists  who  appear  least  in- 
fected with  the  extreme  Rationalism  of  their  sceptioal  comrades,  to  protest  their 
own  dissent.  Any  one  of  the  saooesaive  editions  might  liaye  oontidned  sueh  a 
diadaimer.  B^en  the  original  pubUahers  (J.  H.  &  J.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London), 
rdinquished  the  odium  of  continuing  to  let  thefr  name  appear  attaohad  to  the 
**  Bnaya  and  Reriewa,"  which,  accordingly,  has  since  been  transferred  to  Long- 
i&Co. 
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England,  1688-1750/'  by  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  linoob 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  calm,  sensible  abstract  of  theological  speculations 
during  an  unfavourable  period  of  English  politics.  It  is  suficienUj 
remoyed  from  the  main  object  of  the  Essays,  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  present  aspect  of  Biblical  knowledge,  to  permit  us  to  leave  it 
almost  without  comment  It  connects  itself  remarkably,  however, 
with  Baden  Powell's  Essay  on  «'  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  which 
is  written  with  more  daring  disregard  of  religious  feeling.  ^*  Ques- 
tions of  miraculous  interference,'*  says  Dr  Rowland  Williams,  ^do 
not  turn  merely  upon  our  conceptions  of  physical  law,  as  unbroken, 
or  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  all-pervading;  but  they  include  inquiries 
into  evidence,  and  must  abide  by  verdicts  on  the  age  of  reoords.*"  (P. 
50).  Evidently,  Miracles  were  to  be  the  especial  object  of  attack  in 
this  volume,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  projector  or  projectors ;  and 
we  find  the  train  carefully  laid ;  whether  each  individual  worker  knew, 
or  did  not  know,  to  what  general  end  his  personal  labour  tended. 
Thus  Dr  Temple  fiuicifuUy  and  alluringly  shows  how  all  the  World's 
early  education  was  accomplished  by  the  successive  substitutions  of  a 
higher  system  of  training  for  that  which  had  sufficed  for  the  earKer 
stage  of  development  All  had  been  law  from  without,  until  the 
evolvement  of  force  from  within  was  ripe  for  use.  To  substantiate 
this  theory  of  inevitable  progression,  as  the  necessary  course  of  the 
world's  history,  it  is  found  well  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  every* 
thing  and  everybody  (as  a  community)  has  been,  by  a  natural  process, 
improved  since  the  World's  infancy.'  Therefore,  as  little  as  possible 
is  reference  made  to  the  Patriarchs'  early  communion  with  God:  also 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Comforter,  at  such  times  past  as  are  recorded 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  are  omitted  from  notice,  when  not  openly 
denied  or  explained  away  by  allegorising  casuistries.  Still  more  im-  ^ 
portant  to  the  strengthening  of  such  a  Rationalistic  theory  would  be 
the  abandonment  of  belief  in  Miracles,  as  proofs  of  special  and  Divine 
revelation ;  because  if  all  things  on  earth  were  governed  by  a  self* 
evolving  law,  where  would  be  the  need  of  such  a  disturbing  agency 
as  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son  f  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  thai 
to  rationalise  Christianity  in  the  way  desired,  all  the  supematuralism 
of  the  Bible  must  be  abolished,  and  first  of  aU  the  Miracles. 

*  As  we  are  not  writing  for  the  sake  of  a  momentazy  triumph,  but  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  speak  the  truth  boldly,  yet  to  be  just  to  these  men  with  whose 
opinions  we  are  at  varianoe,  it  might  not  be  absolutely  necesDary  that  we  should 
append  their  own  statements  in  substantiation  of  what  we  give  as  our  own  esti- 
mate of  their  opinions ;  trusting  that  our  readers  have  si&oient  oonfidenoe  in 
our  principles  of  hcmour,  which  would  forbid  a  voluntary  misrepresentation  even 
of  antagonists.  Tet  on  most  occasions  in  the  present  paper,  we  will  let  the  Sasaj- 
ists  speak  in  their  own  words. 

Dr  Bowland  Williams  declares : — **  there  is  hardly  any  greater  question  than 
whether  history  shows  Almighty  Ood  to  have  trained  mankind  by  a  fidth  which 
has  reason  and  conscience  for  its  kindred,  or  by  one  to  whose  miraculous  tests  their 
pride  most  bow ;  that  is,  whether  His  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  through  the  channels 
which  His  Providence  ordained,  or  whether  it  has  departed  fhmi  these  so  sinially 
that  comparative  mistrust  of  them  ever  afterwards  becomes  a  duty."— (P.  62.) 
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It  ia  true  that  this  involves  denial  of  the  Saviour^s  Resarrectioii 
and  Aacention  (also,  of  coarse,  the  miraculous  nature  of  his  Mrth  from 
the  pure  Virgin  Mary) ;  but,— even  without  venturing  too  suddenly 
to  alarm  persons  who  are  only  half-doubting,  by  a  direct  assertion  of 
these  stories  having  been  fraudulent,  concocted  for  the  purposes  of 
priestcraft  to  enslave  the  ignorant, — sufficient  might  be  done  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  gospel  narrative  by  such  insinuations  as  frequently 
meet  us  in  this  volume :  such  as  Dr  Williams*  reminder  agunst  over- 
looking **  the  possibility  of  ima^nation's  allying  itself  with  affection." 
—(P.  51.)  Again,  a  long  interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
writing  of  the  Grospels  being  insisted  on  by  Mr  Jowett, — the  proba- 
bility of  the  evangelists  misrepresenting  any  manifestations  of  power 
(supposed  to  be  supernatural)  by  the  Saviour,  is  insinuated  by  the  re- 
mark that  Baron  Bunsen  finds  in  certain  expressions,  ^*  the  innermost 
mind  of  the  Son  of  Man,  undimmed  by  the  base  of  mingled  imagina- 
tion and  remembrance,  with  which  his  awful  figure  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  invested  by  affection,."— (P.  80.)  But  Dr  R  Williams  usually 
dielters  himself  behind  the  figure  of  Bunsen,  thereby  leaving  himself 
many  an  opportunity  of  escape.  So  systematically  does  he  thus  act, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  leave  him  to  profit  by  his  disingenuous  subter- 
fugea,  although,  under  cover,  he  launches  many  a  bolt  against  time- 
hallowed  belief.  He  speaks  incessantly  with  admiration  of  Bunsen,  of 
his  *^  roaster-hand'\(pp  53,  73,  77,  Ac.),  by  which  his  own  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  mesmerised.  He  endorses  Bunsen's  theories 
(prefixing  a  limitation,  that  '*  the  sympathy  which  justifies  respectful 
exposition,  need  not  imply  entire  agreement,"  p  53),  by  frequently  out- 
stripping his  master  in  conjectures  against  the  genuineness  or  authen- 
ticity of  Biblical  passages,  and  the  propriety  of  received  interpretations ; 
and  by  showing  regret  that  doubts  had  not  been  carried  &rther  by 
Bunsen.  (e.g.<,  p.  77,  and  at  p  70,  deriding  prophetical  foresight,  or 
clairvoyance.)  In  his  footnotes,  however,  he  almost  always  expresses 
himself  Tehemendy,  often  with  acrimony  and  sarcasm,  against  ortho- 
dox belief. 

In  his  own  fashion,  he  aids  the  attack  on  the  Supematuralism  of  the 
Bible,  uttering  no  word  of  protest,  but  trying  to  make  plain  the  state- 
ments of  Bunsen.     Thus — 

^  ^  Our  deluge  takes  its  place  among  (Geological  phenomena,  no  longer  a 
disturbance  of  law  from  which  science  shrinks,  but  a  prolonged  play  of  the 
forces  of  fire  and  water,  rendering  the  primeval  regions  of  North  Asia  un- 
inhabitable, and  urging  the  nations  to  new  abodes.*'— (P.  56.) 

Again,  **  as  the  pestilence  of  the  Book  of  Kings  becomes  in  Chron- 
icles the  more  visible  angel,  so  the  avenger  who  slew  the  first-born 
may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host,  akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more 
remotely  to  Israel.  So  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  description 
may  be  interpreted  with  the  latitude  of  poetry,"  &c.  (P.  59.)  We 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  expositions  of  Bunsen's  notions  and  "  free 
handling  of  subjects  peculiarly  liable,"  &c.  After  enumerating  the- 
ories which  unsettle  the  foundations  of  Bible  testimony,  Dr  R  Williams 
is  assuredly  speaking  his  own  verdict,  when  he  says,  ^*  If  the  more 
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any  one  scrutinifles  the  sacred  text,  the  more  he  finds  himself  impelled 
to  these  or  like  condnsions  respecting  it,  the  accident  of  such  having 
been  alleged  by  men  more  critical  than  devout,  should  not  make 
Christians  shrink  from  them/' — (P.  60.)    And  also, 


**  That  there  was  a  Bible  before  our  Bible,  and  that  some  of  oar  pnMDt 
books,  as  certainly  Genesis  and  Joshua^  and  perhaps  Job,  Jonah,  Bsaial, 
are  expanded  from  simpler  elements,  is  indicated  in  the  book  before  ns 
\Q<M  tn  der  GesckichUl  rather  than  proved,  as  it  might  be.  Fuller  detaih 
may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  revised  Bible  for  the  People,  [Bibd' 
werk  f&r  die  Gemeinde,  I.  and  II.  Leipzig,  18581  that  grand  entoprise  of 
which  three  parts  have  now  appeared.  .  .  •  lliey  to  whom  the  Bibk  Is 
dear  for  the  truth's  sake,  will  wish  its  illustrious  translator  life  to  accomplish 
a  task  as  worthv  of  a  Christian  stateman's  retirement  as  the  Tuscnlans  of 
Cicero  were  of  the  representative  of  Rome's  lost  freedom." — (Pp.  62-3.) 

The  consciousness  is  forced  on  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  man 
who  has  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  honourable  straight-forward- 
ness; and  this  makes  us  limit  the  consideration  of  the  Essay  or 
Review  on  ^^  Bunsen's  Biblical  Besearches,"  although  it  contains  much 
that  almost  imperatively  calls  for  examination  and  refutation.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist,  what  is  a  legiUmate  inference  from  the  general 
tone  of  Br  R  Williams'  expository  comments,  that  he  agrees  with  the 
bulk  of  Bunsen's  objections;  these  objections  being  antagonistic  to 
almost  all  the  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in- 
deed of  any  pure  Christian  £uth.  To  Bunsen's  question,  **  How  long 
shall  we  bear  this  fiction  of  an  external  revelation  t" — ^with  others  no 
less  dear  of  interpretation, — ^Dr  Williams  has  no  further  objection  to 
urge  than  that  *<  Uiere  will  be  some  who  think  his  language  too  vehe- 
ment for  good  taste.  Others  will  think  burning  words  needed  by  the 
disease  of  our  time."— -/P.  92.)  Very  early  he  declares,  after  men- 
tioning <*  the  almost  unirorm  accession  of  strength  to  the  liberal  side" 
of  criticism  in  opposition  to  "an  irrational  supematuralism,**  (the 
phrase  is  his  own,  in  a  footnote,  p.  52),  that : — 

''The  attitude  of  too  many  English  scholars  before  the  last  Monster  out 
of  the  Deep  [nc]  is  that  of  the  degenerate  senators  before  Tiberius.  Thtj 
stand  balancmg  terror  against  mutual  shame.  Even  with  those  in  our  mu- 
versities  who  no  longer  repeat  fully  the  required  Shibboleths,  the  ezplidt- 
ness  of  truth  is  rare.  He  who  assents  most,  committing  himself  least  to 
baseness,  is  reckoned  wisest.'* — (P.  63.) 

And  this  is  the  language,  not  from  behind  Bunsen  this  time*  of  die 
Vice-Prindpal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St  David's  College;,  Iiam- 
peter ;  Vicar  of  Broad-Chalke,  Wilts."  A  not  very  hopeful  sign  for 
the  good  likely  to  be  gained  either  by  his  congregation  in  Wiltshire, 
or  by  his  students  in  the  Training  College  of  the  Prindpality. 

In  the  sixth  essay  we  find  a  temperate  survey  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Bationalistic  age  which  intervened  between  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  epoch  of  the  Reform  Bill,  with  the  first  publication  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  1832-^.  Both  periods  were  engaged  upon 
the  proofs  of  Christianity.     <«  In  the  first  period,"  continues  Mr  Mark 
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Patliflon,  <<  the  main  endeavoar  waa  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  contents  of  the  Revelation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  reason. 
In  the  second,  from  1750  onwards,  the  controversy  was  narrowed  to 
what  are  usually  called  the  *  Evidences,'  or  the  historical  proof  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  records,"  (p.  260). 
^'This  evidential  school — ^the  school  of  Lardner,  Paley,  and  Whately 
*— belongs  strictly  to  the  latter  half  only  of  the  period  now  under  con- 
aderation."  Yet  when  he  says  that  *'  Neither  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment can  daim  to  be  religious  instruction  at  all,  but  the  former  does 
incidentally  enter  on  the  substance  of  the  GospeV— (P*  ^^Os  ^^ 
may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  some  dissent--«s  Uncle  Toby  was  to 
the  legal  statement— that  a  mother  was  not  of  kin  to  her  own  son 
(mater  nan  numeratur  inter  eonsanguine&s).^  ^<<Let  the  learned  say 
what  they  will,  there  must  certainly,'  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,  '  have 
been  some  sort  of  consanguinity  between  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and 
her  son.*  *  The  vulgar  are  of  the  same  opinion,'  quoth  Torick,  *  to 
this  hour,'" 

Whatever  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  Mr  Mark  Pattison's 
examination  of  Uie  Rationalistic  Divines  of  1688-1750,  we  need  not 
linger  on  them.  Elsewhere  the  Essay  might  have  been  received  with- 
out suspicion.  Baden  Powell  takes  up  the  subject  where  Mark 
Pattison  lays  it  down,  and  the  Evidences  are  exposed  to  a  severe 
scrutiny. 

We  are  told  by  Mr  H.  6.  Wilson,  that  **  Our  recently  enUrged 
ethn(^raphical  information  shows  such  an  argument  [as  that  advanced 
by  Paley,  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  world  under  the  Romans,  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  advent,  making  necessary  a  special  divine  inter- 
vention or  Revelation]  to  be  ^oUy  inapplicable  to  the  case."-*(P. 
156.)  And  this  objection  is  urged  because  **  If  we  could  be  judges  of 
the  necessity  for  a  special  divine  intervention,  the  stronger  necessi^ 
existed  in  the  East."  But  we  admit  no  such  human  fitness  for  passing 
judgment  on  the  compartive  need  of  a  revelation  being  made ;  though, 
with  the  Old  Testament  to  guide  opinion,  we  think  the  long  and 
intimate  connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  the  worship  of  the 
one  tme  Grod,  was  a  fact  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  Paley  in 
stating^  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  that  such  a  revelation  might  more  natur- 
ally be  looked  for  in  Judea  than  elsewhere ;  and  this  assumption  would 
he  strengthened  if  we  admit  (as  the  Rowhmd  Williams  views,  or 
Bnnsen's  revise  to  admit,)t  that  the  localimtion  and  personality  of  Uie 
Sai^ur  had  been  foretold  by  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

The  above  remark  applies  to  the  presumable  need  of  a  divine  re- 
velation. That  such,  if  given,  would  be  attested  by  miracles  is  the 
mUural  supposition  of  Paley  and  many  other  Evidential  writers. 

It  may  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  the  power  of  miracles  as  Evi- 
dences is  to  be  regaxded  as  twofold.  Fintly^  in  reference  to  those 
persons  in  whose  sight  they  were  displayed  by  Our  Lord  and  His 

*  Bald,  in  ult.  C.  de  Verb.  Sigmfio.    Refer  alfo  to  Swinbum  on  ToBtaments, 
part  7,  seo.  8,  and  Brooke's  Abridg.  tit.,  Administr.  N.  47. 
t  Vuh,  eapeciaUy,  71-4,  and  68-9. 
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immediate  fi^owersi  as  prooft  of  His  divine  missioD.  Seoondfy^  in 
relation  to  ourselves,  now  living,  and  to  the  multitade  of  human  beii^ 
intermediate  between  the  Christian  era  and  our  own  day. 

1.  In  ref^ird  to  those  for  whose  conversion  the  miracles  were  prin- 
cipally intended,  we  know  (if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Bible) 
that  many  persons  believed  and  were  brought  into  communion  with 
the  Christian  Church,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  working 
within  them,  after  they  had  been  so  fisur  impressed  by  the  marvelloDS 
character  of  the  deeds  which  were  done  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles,  as  to  accord  a  full  belief  in  his  mijesty  as  a  divine  ambas* 
sador.  "  Because  of  their  unbelief,"  to  many  other  persons  miracles 
were  not  continued  to  be  shown.  The  determined  sceptidsm,  the 
voluntary  hardening  of  the  heart,  were  acknowledged  to  be  sufficient 
barriers  to  the  influx  of  true  comprehension  of  what  was  offered  to  the 
examination  of  the  senses ;  so  as  to  make  valueless  to  the  unbeliever 
the  ^*  signs  and  wonders"  that  were  shown.  But  to  those  who,  neither 
from  idle  curiosity,  nor  to  satisfy  the  baser  appetites,  came  and  ac- 
cepted the  teaching  of  His  words  and  deeds,  there  was  given  suffici- 
ent proof  that  this  was  no  ordinary  teacher.  Not  out  of  date,  or 
insufficient  for  ourselves,  is  the  reasoning  employed  by  Paley  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  earlier  generation  of  believers  were  convinced  by 
the  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  Savioux^s  power.  Not  alone  ap- 
pealed to  them  the  merely  outward  evidence  of  the  mirades,  but  it  waa 
mysteriously  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  enabled  them  more  ftilly  to  profit  by  the  teach- 
ing. But,  evidently,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  historically  correct  the 
Gospel  narrative,  we  are  forbidden  to  speculate  on  the  likelihood  of 
the  miracles  having  been  illusions;  although  it  may  be  true  that 
sufficient  for  the  mere  purpose  of  convincing  the  reason  or  faith  of 
believers,  would  have  been  an  internal  impresnon  of  certain  events 
being  miraculous,  even  though  they  were  not  actually  miraculous. 
We  have  no  right  to  substitute  a  plaurible  delusion  (however  efficad- 
ous  it  might  have  been  to  influence  the  mind),  for  a  reality : — ^Al- 
though, if  nothing  farther  were  required  them  to  gain  a  pecoUar  mas- 
tery of  the  imagination  of  followers,  this  jugglery  would  have  been 
sufficient  Moreover,  supposing  that  the  *' miraculous  power^  had 
been  limited  to  the  said  jugglery,  there  would  remain  no  difficulties 
to  startle  scientific  incredulity  now-a-days ;  as  no  interruption  had 
been  to  the  operation  of  immntable  law, — ^^  the  univenal  self-sostaia- 
ing  and  self-evolving  powers  which  pervade  all  nature,"  (p.  184),  of 
which  we  are  so  oft^  told ;  and  which  Immutable  Law  is  to  be  taken 
apparently  as  a  substitute  for  a  personal  God. 

2.  It  is  with  the  second  aspect  of  Mirades,  as  ^^  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," that  we  are  especially  concerned.  The  question  i^  noi  now. 
Are  we  to  regard  mirades  as  proo£i  of  the  truth  of  revdationT  but 
whether  we  are,  instead,  to  consider  that  the  mirades  Uiemsdves 
require  to  be  vouched  for  by  revelation ;  therefore  that  they  are  diffi- 
culties rather  than  aids  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
To  the  eye-witnesses,  miracles  may  have  been  designed  as  proo£i  of 
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Bevektion ;  in  our  time  we  mast  believe  those  miracles,  on  Gospel 
testimony,  by  Faith.     Baden  Powell  says : — 

'*  The  main  asfiertion  of  Paley  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye  a  revel- 
ation given  except  by  means  of  miracles.  This  is  his  primary  axiom ;  bat 
this  is  precisely  the  point  which  the  modern  turn  of  reasoning  most  calls 
in  qaestion,  and  rather  adopts  the  belief  that  a  revelation  is  then  most 
credible,  when  it  appeals  least  to  violations  of  natm^  causes.  Thus,  if 
miracles  were  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age  among  the  chief  8upport$ 
of  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficuUies,  and  hind- 
nmces  to  its  acceptance.**— (r.  140.) 

This  "  violation  of  natural  causes"  is  especially  assailed  by  him, 
and  wo  are  frequently  {e.g.  p.  183)  confronted  by  the  '^  broader  views 
of  physical  truth  and  universal  order  in  nature,  which  have  been 
followed  out  to  higher  contemplations,  and  point  to  the  acknowledge* 
ment  of  an  over-ruling  and  all-pervading  supreme  inteUigence,"  (p. 
127.)  Tet  we  are  not  inclined  to  cavil  when  he  traces  out  the  limi- 
tations of  the  province  of  reason  from  that  of  faith.  There  is  a  solemn 
dignity  of  tone  in  the  passage  which  we  subjoin,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  oi^er  and  symmetry  of  &e  universe,  bound  by  law  within  law. 

"AH  reason  and  science  conspire  to  the  confession  that  beyond  the 
domain  of  physical  causation  and  the  possible  conceptions  of  irUellect  and 
knowledge,  there  Hes  open  the  boundless  region  of  spiritual  things,  which  is 
the  sole  dominion  of  fcdth.  And  while  intellect  and  philosophy  are  com- 
pelled to  disown  the  recognition  of  an3rthing  in  the  world  of  matter  at  vari- 
ence  with  the  first  principle  of  the  laws  of  matter — ^the  universal  order  and 
indissoluble  unity  of  physical  causes — ^they  are  the  more  ready  to  admit 
the  higher  claims  of  divine  mysteries  in  toe  invisible  and  spintual  world. 
Advancing  knowledge,  while  it  asserts  the  dominion  of  science  in  physical 
things,  confirms  that  of  &ith  in  spiritual ;  we  thus  neither  impugn  the  gen- 
eralizations of  philosophy,  nor  allow  them  to  invade  the  dommion  of  faith, 
and  admit  that  what  is  not  a  subject  for  a  problem  may  hold  its  place  in  a 
creed."— (JKcf.) 

Of  course,  he  also  must  have  another  reference  to  the  contradictions 
supposed  to  be  afforded,  first  by  Astronomy,  and  later  by  Geology  to 
'*  ihe  letter  of  Scripture."  ^'  More  recently  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  development  of  species,  and  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
'  creation,'  have  caused  new  advances  in  the  same  direction,"  (p.  129.) 
These  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  '*  unde- 
niable existing  monuments,''  which  contradict  what  had  been  hitherto 
accepted  as  revealed  truth.  And,  afler  these,  he  speaks  of  '*  other 
deductions  of  science  and  reason  referring  to  alleged  events,  which, 
though  they  have  \eh  no  monuments  or  permanent  effects  behind 
them,  are  not  the  less  legitimately  subject  to  the  conclusions  of  posi- 
tive science,  and  require  a  similsjr  concession  and  recognition  of  the 
same  principle  of  the  independence  of  spiritual  and  of  physical  truth." 
HP- 129.) 

mr  Mark  Pattison,  perhaps  with  little  intention  of  benefiting  the 
Christian  cause,  has  incidentally  shewn  (pp.  259-60)  the  results  as 
well  as  the  processes  of  Bationidism  in  theology.     *'  Reason  was  at 
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first  offered  as  the  basis  of  faith,  but  gradually  became  its  substitote. 
The  mind  never  advanced  as  far  as  the  stage  of  bdie^  for  it  was  on* 
ceasinglj  engaged  in  reasoning  up  to  it  The  only  quality  in  Scrip- 
ture which  was  dwelt  upon  was  its  '  credibility."  (P.  260).  But  this 
was,  in  great  measure,  forced  on  the  Church  by  the  attacks  which  were 
made  on  almost  all  that  is  venerated  by  Christiana  To  blame  the 
writers  of  '<  Apologies,"  *' Defences,"  and  '<  EvidenceeT  for  maintain- 
ing the  controversy,  is  scarcely  &ir  so  long  as  the  attacks  on  thdr 
creed  recur,  not  only  from  without,  but  also  within  Uie  pale  of  the 
Church. 

§in. 

From  the  close  of  his  general  observations  (at  p.  129)  the  tone  of 
criticism  in  Baden  Powell  becomes  more  offensive,  and  his  remarin 
less  valuable.  Yet  he  had  early  given  utterance  to  a  reflection  on 
the  temper  most  favourable  and  befitting  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Evidences.  Despite  the  cold  austere  conception  of  Deity,  whidi  is 
discernible  in  his  essay, — an  abstraction  of  Law,  an  impersonal  First 
Cause-^to  which  so  fitigile  and  so  fallible  a  creature  as  man  might 
vainly  raise  his  hands  and  prayers — we  have  respect  for  the  vigorous 
intellect  of  Baden  Powell,  and  regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  what  we  humbly  but  unwaveringly  believe  to 
be  the  truth  in  several  important  particulars. 

Paley  (at  pp.  129-131)  receives  some  modicum  of  praise,  but  his 
work  is  doomed, — we  are  told  by  Baden  Powell, — ^'  before  another 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,"  to  *^  be  laid  on  the  shelf  with  its 
predecessors ;"  and  this  because  the  world  has  '^  progressed"  into  an- 
other kind  of  scepticism  than  what  Paley  combatted,  and  therefore  re- 
quires a  different  sort  of  ^* evidential  logic;"  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
deemed  preferable  by  our  Improved  Bes^ners,  to  leave  the  scepti- 
cism unanswered  altogether,  and  to  encourage  its  growth  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  community. 

''The  majority  of  these  champions  of  the  evidential  logic  betray  an  almost 
entire  unconsciousneBS  of  the  advance  of  opinion  around  them.  Having 
their  own  ideas  long  since  east  in  the  stereotyped  mould  of  the  past,  they 
seem  to  expect  that  a  progressing  age  ought  still  to  adhere  to  the  same 
type,  and  bow  implicitljr  to  a  solemn  and  pompous,  but  childJsh  paiade  and 
reiteration,  of  the  one-sided  dogmas  of  an  obsolete  school,  coupled  with 
awful  denunciations  of  heterodoxy  on  all  who  refuse  to  listen  to  them*" — 
(P.  131.) 

Of  course,  the  attempt  is  not  neglected  to  disparage  Paley,  or  any 
other,  who  takes  ike  obnoxious  side  as  an  advocate  of  orthodoxy  and 
in  opposition  to  an  enlightened  infidelity. 

"  Paley  clearly,  as  some  of  his  modem  commentators  do  awwedly,'^  oc- 


•  To  avoid  mistakes,  let  it  at  onoe  be  mentioned  that  aU  the  ftettei  in  i 

quoted  from  Baden  Powell  (i,e.  pages  94  to  144  inolnslTe)  are  thus  printed^in 
the  orifpnal.  Baden  Powell  is  inordinately  addicted  to  this  method  of  emphaa- 
ising  his  remarks.  Scarcely  one  of  his  pages  is  free  of  it.  Forcible  (beblenaas 
lovee  this  typograpliical  armour. 
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Cttpted  the  position  of  an  advoetUe,  not  of  a  Judge.  They  professedly  stand 
up  on  one  side,  and  challenge  the  other  to  reply.  Their  object  is  not 
troth,  bat  their  client's  case.  The  whole  argament  is  one  of  special  plead- 
ing ;  we  may  admire  the  inffennity,  and  confess  the  adroitness  with  which 
favoarable  points  are  seizea,  mifavoarable  ones  dropped,  evaded,  or  dis- 
guised ;  but  we  do  not  find  ourselves  the  more  impressed  with  those  high 
and  sacred  convictions  of  truth,  which  ought  to  result  rather  from  the  wftry, 
careful,  dispassionate  summing-up  on  both  sides,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
impartial  and  infleiible  judge.*' — (/bid,) 

May  not  this  failure  of  being  impressed  with  the  said  convictions  be 
owing  to  the  fact  of  an  acceptance  of  a  brief  from  the  side  opposed  to  the 
said  advocate  t  Even  supposing,  we  concede  for  the  moment,  that 
Paley  speaks  as  a  special  pleader  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Evidences, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  had  not  already  examined  the  entire 
question  with  the  caution  and  industry  of  an  honest  enquirer,— as  an 
**impartial  and  inflexible  judge.**  But  when  he  has  thus  examined 
honestly,  and  ascertained  to  his  own  satisfaction  on  which  side  is  the 
truth,  it  can  surely  be  lawful  for  him  to  speak  boldly  and  to  argue  per- 
sistently towards  the  extension  of  the  view  which  he  himself  feels  to  be 
correct  He  is  justified  in  thus  specially  pleading;  he  would  not  be  a 
true  man,  a  loyal  Christian,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  powers  for  the 
recognition  of  truth  and  the  confounding  of  erroneous  scepticism.  We 
are  a  little  weary  of  this  one-sided  system  which  finds  favour  with 
our  free-thinking  Essayists  and  their  adherents;  the  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  only  those  who  doubt  and  deny  can  be  honest  They  think 
that  no  soundness  of  judgment  exists  except  among  the  sceptical, 
and  that  he  must  needs  be  either  knave  or  fool  who  does  notside  with 
the  cavillers,  the  scofifera,  or  the  amiably  hair-splitting  migority  who 
are  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  whatever.  Among 
people  who  make  such  frequent  professions  of  liberality,  this  summary 
of  their  antagonists'  motives  and  abilities  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungener- 
ous ;  it  should  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  too  hastily  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Uieir  guidance,  when  allured  by  the  assertion  of  intellectual 
freedom  characterizing  the  class. 

But  another  consideration  forces  itself  on  us,  regarding  those  who 
refuse  to  see  truth  in  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  church  :*— 

It  is  noteworthy  how  ready  is  the  credulity  of  the  Essayists  regard- 
ing anything  which  promises  to  impugn  scriptural  views,  although 
they  find  their  reason  unconvinced  by  Christian  Evidences.  Of  this 
tendency  we  need  not  burden  the  reader  with  many  instances,  though 
they  are  plentiful.  Dr  Bowland  Williams  is  full  of  them,  he  being 
almost  always  ready  to  accept  whatever  promises  to  upset  received 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  Bunsen's  demand  of  twenty  thousand 
years  for  Egypt's  past  history  is  one  of  the  drafts  which  he  feels  easy 
lo  honour,  (p.  54-5.)  Jowett  is  usually  inclined  to  relinquish  whatever 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Christian 
fiuth.  But  we  will  take  one  example  of  this  phase  of  credulity  from 
Baden  Powell,  regarding  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  Darwin — a  theory  which  has  certainly  not  yet  been  estab- 
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lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  chief 
physiologists,  and  which  even  the  talented  propounder  himself  is  mod- 
est enough  to  own  as  being  still  on  trial,  and  possibly  needing  to  be 
considerably  modified.  Forgetting,  or  determining  not  to  see,  that 
the  chief  point  which  has  been  proved  as  yet,  is  that  certain  varieties 
of  animals  (until  lately  considered  distinct  species,)  were  due  to  the 
process  of  natural  selection,  and  consequently  are  not  distinct  species, 
Baden  PowqII  is  in  haste  to  assume  that  the  whole  Development  theory 
is  established,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  established ;  and  on  this  mere  as- 
sumption builds  as  boldly  as  if  it  were  a  demonstrated  truth.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  design  to  illustrate  '*  the  real  and  paramount  dominion  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  ordetj  of  unweraal  subortUnatian  of  physical  oauaesj  as 
the  sole  principle  and  criterion  of  proof  and  evidence  in  the  region 
of  physical  and  sensible  truth,"  (p.  138,}  he  says: — 

«  Just  a  similar  scepticism  has  hem  evinced  by  nearly  all  the  first  phydolo- 
gifitfi  of  the  day  who  have  joined  in  rejecting  the  development  theories  of  La- 
marck and  the  Vestiges;  and  while  they  have  strenuously  maintained  succes- 
sive creations,  have  denied  and  denounced  the  asserted  production  of  oi^eanio 
life  by  Messrs  Crosse  and  Weekes,  and  stoutly  maintained  the  impossibility 
of  spontaneous  generation,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  contradiction  to  expen- 
ence.  Yet  it  ia  now  acknowledged  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  of 
Owen,*  that  *  creation^  is  only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode 
of  production ;  and  it  has  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  argument 
of  anol^er  reasoner  that  new  species  must  have  orginated  eiUher  out  of  their 
inorganic  elements,  or  out  of  previously  organised  forms ;  eiiher  develop- 
ment or  spontaneous  generation  must  he  true ;  while  a  work  has  now  ap- 
peared by  a  naturalist  of  the  most  acknowledged  authority, — Mr  Darwin^s 
masterly  volume  on  The  Origin  of  Species  by  the  law  of '  natural  selection*, 
— whicn  now  substantiates  on  indeniable  grounds  the  very  principle  so  long 
denounced  by  the  first  naturalists,— ^e  orgination  of  new  species  by  naiwai 
causes:  a  work  which  must  soon  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers  of  nature**^— 
(P.  139.) 

When  persons  are  pre-determined  not  to  accord  a  belief  to  miracles, 
or  the  account  of  their  having  taken  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
plausible  excuses  for  the  incredulity.  These  Essayists  are  not  in- 
clined to  yield  to  such  old-fashioned  notions.  Miracles  or  Snpema- 
tundism,  cannot  be  rejected  without  peril  to  belief  in  Christianity. 
Yet  Baden  Powell  assures  as  that  ''  miracles  are  at  present  among 
the  main  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  acceptance." — (P.  140.) 

And  this,  chiefly,  because  of  their  inherent  improbability ;  that  is, 
the  difficulty  we  may  find  in  making  them  fit  in  with  our  idea  of 
what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  Divine  scheme  of  government  This  is 
tolerably  modest  of  objectors ;  and  the  manner  in  which  testimony 
is  got  quit  of,  if  found  to  be  in  the  way  of  our  prepossessions,  is 
also  ingenious.  The  same  writer  fisiyoars  us  with  his  estimate  of 
persoDid  evidence : — 

^  Testimony,  after  all,  is  but  a  second-hand  assurance ;— it  is  but  a  blind 
guide ;  testimony  can  avail  nothing  against  reason.    The  essential  question 

*  British  AsHooiation  Address  1868. 
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of  mincles,  stands  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  tesHmony;  the 
question  wonld  remain  the  same,  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses 
to  an  alleged  miracle,  that  is  to  an  extraordinary  or  inexplicable  &ct.  It  is 
not  the  mere  fact,  but  the  cause  or  explanation  of  it,  wnich  is  the  point  at 
issue."— (P.  Ul.) 

And  again  :^- 

"  With  a  firm  belief  in  constant  supernatural  interposition,  the  contempo- 
rsries  of  the  Apostles  were  as  much  blinded  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
as,  with  an  opposite  persuasion,  others  have  been  at  a  later  period.  Those 
▼ho  had  access  to  liying  Divine  instruction  were  not  superior  to  the  prepos- 
sessions and  ignorance  of  their  times.'* — (F.  143.) 

Having*  page  by  page,  done  all  he  could  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  scriptural  account  of  miracles^  Baden 
Powell  closes  his  labour  with  what,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be — and 
we  trust,  was  meant  to  be, — a  fervent  attestation  of  reverence  for  the 
doctrines,  whilst  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Evidences,  of  Christian- 
itj.  Even  if  it  were  not  additionally  for  another  consideration  (which 
shall  be  mentioned  hereafter),  we  should  still,  in  simple  justice  to  him, 
have  extracted  the  following  passages : — 

"  In  the  popular  acceptation,  it  is  clear  the  Gospel  miracles  are  always 
otjeda^  not  emdencea  of  faith ;  and  when  they  are  connected  specially  with 
doctrines,  as  in  several  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fidth,  the 
sanctity  which  invests  the  point  of  faith  itself  is  extended  to  the  external 
narrative  in  which  it  is  embodied ;  the  reverence  due  to  the  mystery  renders 
the  external  events  sacred  from  examination,  and  shields  them  abo  within 
the  pale  of  the  sanctuarv ;  the  miracles  are  merged  in  the  doctrines  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  associated  with  the  declarations  of  spiritual 
thmgs  which  are,  as  such,  exempt  from  those  criticisms  to  which  physical 
statements  would  be  necessarily  amenable.*'-— (J&ui7.)    .... 

**  There  never  existed  an  *  infallible  age*  of  exemption  from  doubt  or  pre- 
jadice.  And  if,  to  later  times,  records  written  in  the  characters  of  a  long 
past  epoch  are  left  to  be  deciphered  by  the  advancing  light  of  learning  and 
science,— the  spirit  of  &ith  discovers  continuaUy  increasing  attestation  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  truths  they  include. 

''  The  ^reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,*  is  not  restricted  to  external  signs, 
nor  to  any  one  kind  of  evidence,  but  consists  of  such  assurance  as  may  be 
most  aatisfactory  to  each  earnest  individual  inquirer's  own  mind.  And  the 
true  acceptance  of  the  entire  revealed  manifestation  of  Christianitv  wiU  be 
most  worthily  and  satisfactorily  based  on  that  assurance  of  'faith,*  by  which 
the  Apostle  affirms  *  we  stand,*  (2  Cor.  ii.  24),  and  which,  in  accordance 
with  lus  emphatic  declaration,  must  rest,  *  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in 
the  power  of  God,'  (1  Cor.  ii.  6.**)— (P.  144.) 

Like  Shakspere's  Thane  of  Cawdor,  his  final  words  partially  atone 
for  his  past  treasons ;  and  we  are  glad  that  at  parting  from  one  on 
^  whom  the  grave  has  already  closed,  we  have  to  remember  the  ear- 
nestness and  faith  of  his  farewell,  to  deaden  our  sense  of  sorrow  for 
the  previous  utterances.  As  regards  the  exhibition  of  his  opinions, 
in  closing  his  essay : — 

''  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studi^  in  bis  death, 
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To  thiow  awBj  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
Ab  'twere  a  careleea  trifle." 

Unfortunately,  a  man  cannot  trammel  the  conaeqnenoes  of  his  own 
words  and  acts.  Long  after  any  living  writer  has  ceased  to  hold  the 
opinions  to  which  he  had  early  given  utterance,  by  speech  or  wridng, 
— long  after  he  has  become  convinced  of  their  falsehood  and  noxious 
tendency,  he  must  feel  remorse  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  those  past 
words  and  past  deeds  are  continuing  to  exert  a  baneful  influence,  and 
that  his  own  death  will  not  stay  them  from  a£fecting  the  world,  per- 
haps through  many  generations.  Baden  Powell,  a  man  loved  by 
more  than  a  few,  has  already  gone  to  his  repose,  but  his  *^  Study  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,''  ceases  not  to  appear  among  the  Emys 
and  Reviews  of  those  with  whom  he  chose  to  link  himself.  We 
would  be  glad  could  we  believe  that  in  after  years,  when  the  other 
six  writers  have  '^  ceased  from  their  labours,"  that  very  speedily 
*^  their  works  will  follow  them.''  It  will  not  be  so.  The  poison  win 
■till  operate,  although  the  hands  which  severally  proflered  the  cnpi 
or  added  the  ingredients,  may  have  grown  chill  in  death.  But  re- 
cantation ofiers  somewhat  of  an  antidote.  It  Is  therefore  incumbent 
on  each  of  them  to  draw  back,  either  from  the  separate  or  the  shared 
responsibility,  whilst  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  partiaUy-neutralizing 
the  eflects  of  what  has  been  done.  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
we  do  not  expect  this^from  them.  Pride  is  already  enlisted  on  behalf 
of  consistency,  and  if  recal  were  likely,  they  would  scarcely  have 
waited  until  a  ninth  edition  were  issued,  before  giving  sign  of  their 
repentance  for  error. 

We  the  more  readily  quoted  the  closing  words  of  Baden  Powell, 
owing  to  the  following  consideration.  What  amount  of  good  he  has . 
therewith  attempted  to  do,  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  met  and  de- 
feated by  some  of  his  co-partners.  Many  of  those  doctrines  which 
secured  Powell's  reverence,  are  taken  up  by  Jowett,  who  is  carefnl 
to  demonstrate  or  to  insinuate,  (as  either  method  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient  for  destructiveness)  that  they  also  are  untenable.  In 
fact,  this  is  part  of  the  great  scheme  by  which  these,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Unchristendom,  endeavour  to  accomplish  their  work. 
By  a  skilful  division  of  labour  they  slaughter  the  various  giants,  and 
articles  of  belief  to  which  they  are  severally  or  collectively  opposed. 
If  they  are  not  unanimous  in  dislikes  and  heresies,  they  nevertheless 
busy  themselves  to  work  out  the  same  exterminating  principles  by 
individual  efibrts.  They  favour  the  Irish  method  of  decimation,  kill- 
ing nine  out  of  ten.  They  appear  to  have  met  together  in  spirit,  as 
Marc  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  did  of  old  in  person,  and  by 
mutually  conceding  their  private  feelings,  arrive  at  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  butchery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conspirators 
are  gathered  round  a  table,  planning  how  to  destroy  their  common 
foes:— 

"  Antony, — ^Theee  manv  then  shall  die ;  their  names  aie  pnek'd. 
Odavius, — Tour  brother  too  most  die ;  Consent  you,  Lepidus? 
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LqnduB. — ^I  do  consent. 

OeUxviua, —  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Ltpidua, — ^Upon  condition  Pablios  shall  not  live, 

Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Marc  Antony. 
AnUmif. — ^He  shall  not  live ;  look  with  a  spot  I  damn  him.'' 

{Julitis  CcBsar,  TV.  1.) 

It  18  entirely  with  this  joint-Btock  interest  in  the  removal  of  obstacles 
tbat  the  Seyen,  like  the  Three,  have  acted,  though  which  of  the 
number  may  console  himself  with  the  belief  of  being  held  by  his 
neighboars  as  merely 

"  a  slight  nnmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  eirants," 

we  need  not  pause  to  enquire. 

§IV. 
In  pursuance  of  his  idea  of  a  **  National  Church,**  Henry  Bristow 
Wilson,  B.D.,  makes  concessions  innumerable ;  almost  sufficient,  it 
might  be  supposed,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  body  of  dis- 
senters, or  even  of  sceptics.  He  is  of  an  accommodating  disposition, 
and  has  no  objection  to  making  the  footpath,  which  iias  hitherto  been 
awkwardly  straight  and  narrow,  as  broad  or  as  tortuous  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  every  traveller.  At  present  he  appears  desirous, 
but  in  a  mild  unenthusiastic  way,  of  having  all  impediments  removed 
firom  the  high  road ;  in  order  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  the 
assemblage  of  a  something  which  shall  be  a  sort  of  a  ''  National 
Church."  He  is  rather  inclined  to  deplore,  if  it  were  worth  while 
deploring  anything,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  a  National 
Church ;  that  it  is  confessedly  only  the  fosterer  of  about  one-half  of 
the  population.*  And  although  he  acknowledges  that  *^  It  may  not 
be  very  easy,  by  a  statistical  proof,  to  convince  those  whose  precon- 
ceptions indispose  them  to  admit  it,  of  the  fact  of  a  very  wide-spread 
alienation,  both  of  educated  and  uneducated  persons,  from  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  ordinarily  presented  in  our  churches  and  chapels  :'* 
it  is  probable  that  few  will  reinse  to  accept  his  proof  of  alienation. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  quite  willing  to  assent  to  the  declaration, 

*  .  .  .  .  **  Nothing  should  prevent  the  ohoioe  and  recruiting  of  the  Church 
ministerB  from  the  whole  of  the  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  nearly 
one -half  of  our  population  are  at  present  more  or  less  alienated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  mtional  Church,  and  do  not,  therefore,  supply  candidates  for  its 
ministry.  Instead  of  securing  the  excellences  and  highest  attainments  fi^m  the 
whole  of  the  people,  it  secures  them,  by  means  of  the  national  reserre,  only  from 
one-half;  the  rest  are  either  not  drawn  up  into  the  Christian  ministry  at  all,  or 
undertake  it  in  connection  with  sobismatical  bodies,  with  as  much  detriment  to 
the  national  unity,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical."— ("  27i«  National  Churchy"  p.  194.) 

And  eariier  he  paves  the  way  for  the  proposed  remedy  by  mentioning  the  sug- 
geetive  eiroumstance  that : — "It  has  certainly  not  hitherto  reoeiTod  the  attention 
which  such  a  grave  circumstance  demanded,  that  a  number  equal  to  five  millions 
and  a  quarter  of  persons,  should  have  neglected  to  attend  means  of  public  worsLip 
within  their  reach  on  the  census  Sunday  in  1851 ;  these  five  millions  and  a 
quarter  being  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  able,  and  with  opportunity 
of  then  attending."— (76^1  p.  160). 
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and  to  say  that  we  believe  he  is  ander-stating,  instead  of  oTer-itating 
the  case,  thus  far,  as  every  intelligent  observer  most  have  noticed  the 
lukewarmness  of  even  that  minority  of  intelligent  beings,  who  attend 
with  regularity  at  places  of  worship  in  England.  It  is  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  absence  of 
so  many  from  the  Church's  communion  that  we  entirely  disagree  with 
him.  True  to  his  bias  toward  '' multitudinum,"  so  fiur  as  this  ia 
intelligible,  he  desires  the  numerical  extension  of  the  Church  by 
means  which,  to  our  thinking — would  destroy  the  value  and  efficacy 
of  the  Church  altogether.  By  removing  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  thoae 
impediments  or  restrictions  which  at  this  time  exist,  he  would  let  the 
proposed  *'  National  Church'*  comprehend  all  shades  of  opinion,  all 
varieties  of  life ;  believers,  unbelievers,  and  misbelievers,  of  every 
doctrine  hitherto  deemed  a  part  o(  or  antagonistic  to,  the  Christian 
faith,  should  hereafter  be  nourished  together.  And  this  because  '*the 
general  interest  in  the  NaiiondUy  as  the  material  means  whereby  the 
highest  services  are  obtained  for  the  general  good,  requires,  that  no 
artificial  discouragements  should  limit  the  number  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  be  enabled  to  become  candidates  for  the  service  of  the 
Church — that  nothing  should  prevent  the  choice  and  recruiting  of 
the  Church  ministers  from  the  whole  of  the  citizens." — (P.  1 93.)  The 
circumstance  of  any  of  the  said  candidates  holding  opinions  directlj 
subversive  of  all  genuine  religion  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  is,  to 
some  extent  at  present,  held  by  those  in  power,  to  be  one  of  the 
^'  artificial  discouragements,'*  which  are  objected  to  by  Mr  Wilson. 
He  gives  us  a  few  examples  of  such  opinions,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner  indicates  how  the  legal  consequences  of  holding  them  may  be 
shirked.  His  system,  as  expounded  by  himself^  is  about  as  Jesuitical 
and  treacherous  as  can  be  found  deliberately  announced  by  any 
ipodem  author.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  examine  in  deuul  the 
sophistries  and  disingenuous  assertions  which  fill  many  pages  of  his 
Essay,  (p.  180  to  p.  187).  The  pretexts,  ambiguous  phrases,  mental 
reservations,  and  distortions  of  language  to  <*  keep  the  promise  to  our 
ear  and  break  it  to  our  hope,"  so  as  to  remain  on  the  windy  side  of 
the  law,  and  eat  whatever  forbidden  fruit  may  tempt  the  appetite, 
yet  escape  the  punishment  of  expulsion ;  all  these  are  given  with  such 
smooth  plausibility  of  statement,  and  apparently  to  be  justified,  how- 
soever dastardly,  by  the  end  in  view,  that  we  have  less  repugnance 
to  the  open  flippancy  of  Rowland  Williams,  and  to  the  wave  upon 
wave  of  concession  to  infidelity  in  Jowett,  than  to  the  cold-blooded 
finesse  with  which  Mr  Wilson  prepares  to  sap  the  honour  of  candidates 
for  ordination  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  entered  on  their  ministry' 
and  are  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  Doubting  Castle. 

Not  much  is  required  to  be  said  concerning  the  article  on  '*  Mosaie 
Cosmogony,"  by  G.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  It  advances  nothing  both 
novel  and  valuable,  as  a  contribution  to  the  interminable  discussions 
of  «« Theological  Geology,"  upon  the  Ut  chapter  of  Genesis.    It  is 
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almdet  entirely  a  paste-and-scissors  piece  of  book-making,  a  heaping 
together  of  paragraphs  from  Buckland,  Hugh  Miller,  &c.,  with  some 
very  loosely- connected  comments  of  Mr  Goodwin's  own  in  which 
what  18  true  is  not  new,  and  what  little  is  new  must  be  deemed  a 
long  way  from  true.  We  might  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  this 
slight  and  ineflGlcient  theologico-geoiogical  treatise  was  permitted  to 
appear  among  the  other  <*  Essays  and  Reviews,*'  had  it  not  been  for 
certain  expressions  in  the  concluding  pages  which  solve  the  mystery. 
His  willing  aid  to  Uie  scheme  of  casting  as  much  discredit  as  possible 
on  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be  rashly  declined.  If  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  might  be  useful  in  keeping  alive  a  remembrance  of 
what  has  often  been  esteemed  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance 
of  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  convey  the  implication  of  an  unsoundness  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  add  weight  to  the 
doubts,  or  the  positive  denials,  which  were  to  be  given  in  the  samo 
volume  by  Benjamin  Jowett.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  Uie 
few  critical  remarks,  discernible  betwixt  quotations  from  geologists- 
who  have  unfolded  their  theories  of  reconciliation.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  the  truth  of  several  repeatedly-urged  objections  to  these, 
theories,  and  have  little  sympathy  with  those  persons  whose  faith  is 
8o  weak  as  to  be  wholly  endangered  by  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
few  trifling  discrepancies  of  detail,  existing  between  the  *'  Genesis''' 
account  of  Creation,  and  the  history  that  is  revealing  itself  gradually 
by  Greology.  We  have  already,  {Vide  "Sermons  in  Stones,"  Mac- 
phaU\  June  1859,)  in  a  review  of  "  the  Theology  of  Geologists,"  by 
the  learned  and  energetic  William  Gillespie  of  Torbanehill,  spoken 
on  the  alleged  difficulties  of  what  are  called  schemes  of  reconciliation. 
Only  bigotry  or  ignorance  of  small  theologians  on  the  one  hand,  or 
dogmatic  intolerance  of  temporarily-notable  "  men  of  science"  on  the 
other,  any  longer  maintains  a  warfare  on  this  vexed  question.  It 
ought  never  to  have  been  elevated  into  the  importance  of  a  dogma ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  article  of  faith,  as  to  whether  the 
days  of  Creation  were  literal  days,  such  as  our  own  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours;  or  whether  they  were  vast  periods  of  time — geological 
epochs : — (as  almost  every  reasonable  examiner  of  the  evidence  must 
perforce  believe).  To  quarrel  over  the  exact  wording  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  obstinately  insist  on  every  minute  contradiction 
to  geological  testimony,  which  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  ac- 
eount  in  Genesis,  betrays  a  litigious  spirit,  a  pettiness,  and  inability 
to  discern  what  is  fundamental  and  what  are  merely  subordinate 
features  of  adornment  or  illustration  in  the  Biblical  record.  The 
broad  fact  of  Creation  under  the  personal  direction  or  agency  of  the 
Divine  Being,  is  clear  enough  for  every  dispassionate  reader ;  so  is 
the  general  scheme  of  sequence  of  creative  efforts,  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  use  such  an  expression) ;  ascending  gradually  towards 
the  higher  organisms  from  the  lower,  until  Man  is  formed  "  in  the 
image  of  Grod,"  and  furnished  with  that  reason  which  he  is  too  often 
tempted  to  misemploy  in  childish  trifling,  in  sceptical  cavillings,  and 
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in  the  presumptuous  boastings  of  an  intellectttal  freedom,  while  he  b 
neTertbdess  enslaved  bj  self-coneeit  and  love  of  notoriety.  Aeeept- 
ing,  as  we  do,  ^'the  often-echoed  remark  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  otject  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  instruct  mankind  in  phjracai 
science, — man  having  had  faculties  bestowed  upon  bim  to  enable  faiflst 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  by  himself:"  and  which  is  a  snffideot 
answer,  surely,  to  all  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  Mosaia 
aceount  of  Creation,  of  the  Deluge,  of  Joshua  <Sommanding  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  and  many  expressions 'in  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ac,  eon* 
oeming  physical  phenomena,  which  modem  sdenee  is  already  en-> 
abled  to  disprove,  or,  at  least,  to  cast  limitation  upon :  wa  are  sot 
compelled  to  retreat  to  this  stronghold  with  frequency.  The'  ao- 
count  in  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  wonderfully  dear,  and  scarcely 
differs,  even  when  literally  interpreted,  from  the  account  which  airfe 
geolo^sts  offer,  since  modem  investigations  have  enlightened  them 
as  to  the  construction  of  our  earth. 

No  one  who  is  not  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Kble  narrative,  has 
any  just  call  to  continue  urging  objections  against  it,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  contradicted  by  scientific  discoveries.  The  Bible  was  not 
given  to  serve  as  a  geological  or  astronomical  text-book^  and  to  ol^eet 
to  it,  because  it  does  not  teadi  us  geology  or  astronomy  with  sden- 
tifie  exactness  of  terms,  is  quite  as  unreasonable  as  was  the  eondnet 
of  the  mathematician  (Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  reported,)  who  oontenip- 
tuottsly  threw  aside  '^Paradise  Los^''  saying,  *'  What  does  it  prove f' 
-I— because  he  could  not  find  in  the  volume  any  auxiliary  evidence  to 
■trengthen  his  theory  of  Gravitation. 

We  repeat,  there  is  nothing  novel  as  well  as  valuable  brought  for- 
ward in  this  Essay  by  C  W.  Groodwin,  entitling  it  to  the  importance 
of^a'  place  in  the  volume*  The  view  of  geology  therdn  offered,  had 
already  been  generally  aooepted  by  thoughtful  cotemporaries,  and  had 
been  quite  as  ably  expressed  elsewhere.  But  his  attack  on  acriptunil 
exactitude  of  language,  appears  to  have  been  too  valuable  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  it  strexigtbens  the  side  of  the  other  Essayists.  Bead 
in  this  way,  we  understand  why  the  Essay  is  made  to  terminate  with 
t}ie  passage  that  here  follows : — 

Alleged  Fallibiltfy  of  the  Scriftube  WnrrEits. 
"  But  if  we  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  that  such  mis-representatioos 
can  find  a  place  in  revelation,  the  difficulty  lies  in  our  having  previously 
assumed  what  a  Divine  revelation  ought  to  be.  If  Qod  made  use  of  un- 
perfeotly  infonned  men,  to  by  the  foundations  of  that  higher  knowleto 
for  which  the  humsn  race  was  destined,  is  it  wonderfd  that  they  shoiuil 
have  committed  themselves  to  a98ertion8  not  in  accordance  with  &ots, 
although  they  may  have  bdieved  them  to  be  true  ?  On  what  grounds  has 
the  popular  notion  of  Divine  revelation  been  built  up  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
the  plim  of  Providence  for  the  education  of  man  ia  a  progressive  one,  nnd 
as  imperfect  men  have  been  uaed  as  the  agents  for  teachmg  mankind,  ia  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  then-  teachioga  ahould  be  partial,  and,  to  aome  extent, 
erroneous?  Admitted,  as  it  is,  that  physical  science  ia  not  what  the 
Hebrew  writers,  for  the  most  part,  profess  to  convey,  at  any  rate,  that  it  ia 
not  on  aoooont  of  the  communication  of  such  knowledge  that  we  attach  any 
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value  to  their  writings,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  recognise  their  fallibility 
on  this  head? 

^It  has  been  popularly  assumed  that  the  Bible,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Divioe  authority,  must  be  complete,  perfi^ct,  and  unimpeachable,  in  afi  its 
parts,  and  a  thousand  difficulties  and  incoherent  doctrines  have  sprung  out 
of  this  theoiy.  Men  have  proceeded  in  the  matter  of  theology,  as  they 
<iid  with  physical  science,  before  inductive  philosophy  sent  them  to  the 
feet  of  nature,  and  bid  them  learn  in  patience  and  obedience  the  lessons 
which  she  had  to  teach.  Dogma  and  groundless  assumption  occupy  the 
place  of  modest  in<]^uiry  after  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  upholders 
of  thme  theories  claim  credit  for  humility  and  submissiveness.  This  is  ex- 
actly inverting  the  fact ;  the  humble  scholar  of  truth  is  not  he  who,  taking  his 
stand  upon  the  traditions  of  rabbins,  Christian  fathers,  or  schoolmen,  insists 
upon  bending  facts  to  his  unyielding  standard,  but  he  who  is  willing  to  ac- 
Gq>t  such  teaching  as  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  afford,  without 
maminring  that  it  nas  not  been  furnished  more  copiously  or  clearly. 

'*  The  Hebrew  race,  their  works,  and  their  books,  are  great  facts  in  thehistory 
of  man ;  the  influence  of  the  mind  of  this  people  upon  the  rest  of  mankind 
has  been  immense  and  peculiar,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
therein  the  hand  of  a  directing  Providence.  But  we  may  not  make  our- 
selves wiser  than  God,  nor  attribute  to  him  methods  of  procedure  which  are 
not  Bis.  If,  then,  it  is  plain  that  He  has  not  thought  it  needful  to  com- 
municate to  the  writer  of  the  Cosmogony  that  knowledge  which  modem 
researches  have  revealed,  why  do  we  not  acknowledge  this,  except  that  it 
conflicts  with  a  human  theory  which  presumes  to  point  out  how  God  ought 
to  have  instructed  man  ?  The  treament  to  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  is 
subjected  by  the  theological  geologists  is  an^^thing  but  respectful.  The 
writers  of  this  school,  as  we  &ve  seen,  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  series 
of  elaborate  equivocations — a  stoir  which  *  palters  with  us  in  a  double  sense.* 
But  if  we  regard  it  as  the  speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  New- 
ton, promulgated  in  all  good  faith  as  the  best  and  most  probable  account 
that  eould  be  then  given  of  God's  Universe,  it  resumes  the  dignity  and 
vahie  of  whidi  the  writers  in  question  have  done  their  utmost  to  deprive  it. 
It  has  been  sometimefr  felt  as  a  difficulty  to  taking  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  the  writer  asserts  so  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly,  that  for  which  ho 
mast  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority.  But  this  arises  only  from  our 
modem  habits  of  thought,  and  from  the  ritodosty  of  assertion  which  the 
•pirit  of  true  science  l^  taught  us.  Mankind  has  learnt  caution  through 
repeated  slips  in  the  process  of  tracing  out  the  truth."— <P.  252.) 

Our  extract  is  already  long,  but  we  subjoin  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  Essay.* 

*  **  The  early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scruples,  and  asserted  aa 
frets  what  he  knew  in  reality  only  as  probabtlities.  But  we  are  not  on  that 
seooant  to  doabt  hla  perfect  good  &ith,  nor  need  we  attribute  to  him  wUAil  mls- 
Kpresentatioii,  or  oonaoionsneas  of  asserting  that  which  he  knew  not  to  be  tme. 
Hs  had  ssised  one  great  troth,  in  which,  indeed,  he  anticipated  the  highest  revel- 
itioB  of  modem  inqaii7 — ^namely,  the  unity  of  the  design  of  the  world,  and  its 
nibonUnation  to  one  sole  Blaker  and  Lawgiver.  With  regard  to  details,  obeer^ 
nation  &iled  him.  He  knew  little  of  tibe  earth's  snrfaoe,  or  of  its  shape  and 
place  in  the  universe;  the  infinite  varieties  of  organised  existences  which  people 
It,  the  distinet  floras  and  fiianas  of  its  different  continents,  were  unknown  to  him. 
Bat  he  saw  that  all  which  lay  within  his  observation  had  been  formed  for  the 
benefit  and  servioe  of  man,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures  waa 
the  thought  predominant  In  his  niin£  Man's  closer  ration  to  his  Maker  is  In- 
<iieat«d  by  the  representatioa  that  he  was  formed  last  of  all  creatures,  and  In  the 
niible  Ukenen  of  God.    JTor  ages,  this  simple  view  of  ^srsatien  satisfied  the  wantt 
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§VI. 

We  have  not  a  profound  belief  in  the  *'  modeBtj  of  assertioD''  rt- 
ferred  to  in  this  goarded  statement  of  the  temperate  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
at  least  as  regard  the  concoctors  of  theories  of  Cosmogony  and  De- 
velopment Bat  we  mu8t  turn  to  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.9  Begins 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  enforcement 
of  doubts  regarding  the  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  and  its  interpre- 
tations, such  as  had  been  mildly  indicated  by  Goodwin,  who  has  toid 
us  that  the  Bible  narrative  is  to  be  recognised  as  '<  not  an  aotbentie 
utterance  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human  utterance,  which  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  use  in  a  special  way  for  the  edncaUmi  of 
mankind/'  And  Mr  Jowett^s  opinions  are  expressed  with  tolerable 
freedom  in  the  seventh  Essay,  ^'On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.'* 

In  the  hundred  and  four  pages  allotted  to  him  Mr  JoweU  bones 
himself  with  the  demoKtion  of  as  many  received  interpretations  of 
Scripture  as  could  well  be  expected.  By  sug^i^esting  innumerable 
doubts,  and  making  daring  assertions  to  the  efifect  that  such  and  sueb 
beliefs  are  untenable  or  preposterous,  and  that  such  others  are  on  tbe 
eve  of  being  disproved  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  he  does  consider- 
able execution,  and  if  the  reader  has  accompanied  him  nnquestion- 
ingly,  unresistingly,  to  the  end,  he  will  have  found  himself  denuded 
of  a  larger  number  of  ^*  prejudices"  than  he  thought  oould  ever  be 
lost.  It  18  astonishing  what  a  number  of  obsolete  ideas  are  supposed 
to  vanish  under  the  incantation  of  this  magician ;  ideas  which  our 
simple  forefathers  held  in  faith  and  honour,  but  which  we  have  pro- 
gressed too  far  onwards,  in  this  intellectual  manhood  of  the  world,  to 
cherish  any  longer.  He  himself  (see  especially  pp.  887-8),  echoing 
Dr  Temple's  utterance  concerning  *^  the  Education  of  the  World,"  as 
analogous  to  the  mental  growth  and  discipline  of  a  human  individual, 
iflentions  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  multitude  of  interpretations  of  the 
Bible, 

'Hhe  growth  or  progress  of  the  human  mind  itself.  Modes  of  interpret- 
ing vary  as  time  goes  on ;  they  partake  of  the  general  state  of  literature  or 
knowledge.  It  has  not  been  easily  or  at  once  that  mankind  have  learned 
to  realize  the  character  of  sacred  writings — they  seem  almost  necessarily  to 
veil  themselves  from  human  eyes  as  clrcurastaDces  change ;  it  is  the  old  age 
of  the  world  only  that  has  at  length  understood  its  childhood.    (Or  rather 

of  man,  and  formed  a  sufficient  basis  of  theological  teaching,  and  if  modem  re- 
search now  shows  it  to  be  physically  untenable,  our  respect  for  the  narrative 
which  baa  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  culture  of  our  race,  need  be  in  no- 
wise diminished.  No  one  contends  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  aatronoiiuoal 
or  geological  teaching,  and  those  who  profees  to  see  in  it  an  aceordaaoe  with 
facts,  only  do  this  tuh.  modo,  and  by  processes  which  despoil  it  of  its  coosisteDcy 
and  grandeur,  both  which  may  be  preserved,  if  we  recognise  in  it,  not  an  authen- 
tic utterance  of  DiTine  knowledge,  bat  a  human  utterance,  whieh  it  has  pleased 
Proridenoe  to  use  in  a  special  way  for  the  education  of  mankind." — (P.  2o8.) 

Goodwin,  abore,  roeaks  of  the  Biblical  "  representation  that  Man  was  fermed 
last  of  all  creatnres,  but  we  have  no  necessity  to  regard  this  statement  in  Gene- 
sis  as  being  a  mere  figurative  expression  or  "  representation,*'  inasmuch  as  science 
hasnotyetproved  that  man  was  not  the  latest  of  creatiTe  births.  Even  the  De- 
velopment TkLWxsj  doee  not  oontradiot  Scripture  thus  fiur. 
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perhaps  is  bcj^nning  to  understand  it,  and  learning  to  m&ke  allowance  fur 
Its  own  deficiency  of  knowledge ;  for  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  as  of 
the  individual,  affords  but  few  indications  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  with* 
in.)  More  often  than  we  suppose,  the  great  sayings  and  doings  upon  the 
earth,  *  thoughto  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,'  are  lost  in  a  sort  of 
chaos  to  the  apprehensioii  of  those  that  oome  after.'"*— <P.  ^332.) 

ThiB  18,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  as  regards  proifkne 
fitemtore,  the  fault  of  **  the  apprehension  of  those  who  come  after," 
And  not  jostly  chargeable  to  the  oracles  and  records  themselves.  "  I 
famish  yon  with  arguments,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  ^*  but  I  cannot  be  ez« 
pected  to  supply  you  with  reasoning  faculties  to  comprehend  the  ar« 
gaments."  Mr  Jowett*s  first  object,  in  order  of  time,  appears  to  be 
the  showing  how  confused  are  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  particular  conclusions  drawn 
from  their  statements,  the  aystems  of  interpretations  being  so  numer-* 
ous ;  words  being  rarely  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  but  the  mean- 
ing tortured  into  conformity  with  some  desired  scheme  of  politics  or 
doctrine,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  special  time  or  party.  As  may 
be  expected,  there  is  a  leaven  of  truth  in  what  is  here  said  by  him ; 
Chough  it  is  only  with  caution  that  we  can  accompany  him  &rther, 
when  he  attempts  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  literary  remains  of 
Claseio  antiquity  and  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  treat  the 
latter  volume  with  the  same  rigorous  application  of  critical  laws  as 
we  would  the  text  of  Plato  or  Sophocles.  This  he  does  by  indicating 
what  would  be  the  result  of  our  treating  these  texts  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  what  has  been  employed  with  the  Bible ;  ^'  by  such  methods  it 
would  be  truly  said  that  Sophocles  or  Plato  may  be  made  to  mean 
anything." — (P.  336.)  By  this  he  labours  to  convey  the  impression, 
and  asserts  it,  that  **  in  what  may  be  termed  the  externals  of  inter* 
pretation,  that  is  to  say,  the  meaning  of  words,  the  connection  of  sen^r 
tences,  the  settlement  of  the  text,  the  evidence  of  facts,  the  same  rules 
apply  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  to  other  books.''t — (P-  337). 
A  passage  follows  which  is  so  earnest  in  its  simplicity,  so  truthful  as 
a  picture  of  the  sincere  inquirer,  unpolluted  either  by  superstitious 
credulity  or  by  the  scepticism  of  intellectual  presumption,  that  we 
gladly  extraet  it  here,  and  wish  that  we  could  find  the  author  more 
frequently  expressing  himself  with  such  fervour. 

The  Interpreter  of  the  Bible. 
..."  His  conoem  is  with  a  book  in  which,  as  in  other  ancient  writings, 
are  some  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  which  defect  of  our  knowledge 
cannot  however  be  supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  Others  or  divines.    The 

*  Mr  Jowett  himself,  In  nnoonsoions  illustration  of  his  own  remark,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  fSdls  into  a  glaring  misquotation, 

"  In  pious  meditation  fancy  fed :" 
Which,  of  course,  ought  to  be  "In  pious  meditation,  fimoy  free  ;*'  firom  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.    Bat,  unfortunately,  his  willingness  to  permit  misquotation 
or  perverted  interpretation  of  Soriptare  is  not  lees  keen  than  such  an  instance 
shows  regarding  his  usage  of  our  national  poet. 

t  Interest  th$  Scripture  like  any  other  hook^  (p.  377),  is  the  command  which  re- 
curs in  his  pages. 
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•imple  words  of  that  book  be  tries  to  preserve  absolatelj  port  from  the  rB« 
finements  or  distfnctionB  of  later  times.  He  acknowled^  that  they  are 
fragmentary,  and  would  suspect  himself,  if  out  of  fragmients  he  were  able  to 
create  a  wdl-ronnded  system  or  a  continnons  history.  The  greater  nart  of 
his  learning  is  a  knowledge  of  the  text  itself;  he  has  no  deli|^t  io  thcTTol-' 
wninons  Uteratnre  which  has  OTeigrown  it.  He  has  no  theory  of  interim^ 
tation ;  a  few  rales  gnarding  a^nst  common  errors  are  enoi^  for  him. 
His  object  is  to  read  Scripture  like  any  other  book,  with  a  real  mterest  and 
not  merely  a  conyentionai  one.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  open  his  eyes  and 
•ee  or  imagine  things  as  they  troly  are."— (P.  338.) 

Tet  not  clear  is  if,  how  any  one  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
historical  relation  to  onr  own  times  of  that  persohiU  ibinistrj  of  our 
Lord,  immediately  followed  by  the  ooDectiye  and  mdividoai  acts  and 
teachings  of  the  Apostles.  Even  thoogh  the  connection  is  discernible 
between  many  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  the  narratiTO  known  as 
^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  which  at  its  termination  leaves  Paul  in  a 
partial  durance  at  Rome,  we  can  scarcely  ima^ne  that  any  Interpreter 
of  Scripture  could  remain  wholly  indifl^rent  to  the  events  of  the  in- 
termediate centuries,  since  that  history  dosed,  and  willihg  to  reject 
the  human  testimony  which  is  still  extant ;  shewing  what  difficulties, 
fitilures  or  triumphs,  attended  the  infant  church  whose  founder  had 
been  crucified,  dter  himself  fortelHng  that  be  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  his  persecutors,  and  that  sufierings  awaited  his  immediate  follow- 
ers  for  his  name's  sake.  Every  intelligont  reader  of  the  Grospeb  must 
perceive  that  many  things  obstructed  the  early  spread  of  the  Lord's 
teaching,  both  during  bis  own  presence  on  earth,  and  after  he  ceased 
to  visibly  direct  his  chosen  servants.  And,  reflecting  on  the  filet  that 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  world's  surface,  the  same  teaching  is  now, 
nominally  at  least,  accepted,  and  that  by  His  name  we  are  avowedly 
educated  and  bound  together,  it  is  surely  sufficient  inducement  to 
study  the  history  of  these  eighteen  centuries  for  any  person  of  honest 
intelligence,  afler  coupling  together  those  circumstances  of  the  earl/ 
difficulties  and  the  present  acceptance  (howsoever  partial)  of  the 
Christian  Grospel.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  idle  and  false  to  say,  as 
Mr  Jowett  says:  *<The  history  of  Christendom  is  nothing  to  him; 
but  only  the  sc^ne  at  Gralilee  or'  Jerusalem,  the  bandfnl  of  believers 
who  gathered  themselves  together  at  Ephesus,  or  Corinth,  or^Rbme. 
....  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  nothing  to  him ;  it  is 
an  inner  not  an  outer  world  that  he  is  striving  to  restore.  All  the 
afler-thoughts  of  theology  are  nothing  to  him  ;  they  are  not  the  true 
lights  which  light  him  in  difficult  places." — (P.  836).  We  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  or  wish  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  writ- 
ings  of  the  Fathers  than  is  their  due,  and  are  as  willing  as  any  persons 
can  be  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  fallible  men,  frequently  exhibit- 
ing a  personal  rancour  and  vindictiveness,  as  well  as  obscuration  of 
intellect  and  spiritual  perception  in  their  quarrels  with  one  another, 
and  with  antagonists  beyond  the  pale.  But  we  desire  justice  for  theon 
as  for  any  other  vigorous  labourers,  and  feel  the  value  of  much  that 
they  did  as  human  agents,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  those  days, 
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wad  ite  preservatioQ  to  our  own.  We  cannot  ailbrd  to  slight  them,  to 
insult  them  by  entirelj  neglecting  their  testimony,  although  we  are 
reeokite  agunst  countenancing  any  assumption  of  their  being  equal  as 
authorities^  or  even  as  examples  of  holy  life,  to  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lmrd.  We  accept  with  thankfulness  what  they  offer,  and,  if  possible, 
eKtraet  ftom  the  entanglemeats  of  human  error  in  a  troublous  age, 
wbalerereaa  aid  us  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Church's  history, 
thereby  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Certainly  not  at  the  present  hour  are  we  strong  enough  (despite  the 
recurring  laudation  of  Progress  and  Intellectual  Manhood,)  to  dispense 
with  all  guidance  from  the  past  leaders  and  interpreters  of  thought : 
As  she,  who  has  newly  passed  from  us,  has  said, — '^  If  orphaned,  we 
are  disinherited."'* 

This  principle  of  rejecting  external  aids  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  meet?  us  throughout  the  Essay.  Mr  Jowett  says  that 
*'  Smpture  is  a  worid  by  itself  from  which  we  must  exclude  foreign 
influences,  whether  theolo^cal  or  classicaL** — (P.  384).  *'  When  the 
meaning  of  Greek  words  is  once  known,  the  young  student  has  almost 
all  the  real  materials  which  are  possessed  by  &e  greatest  biblical 
scholar,  in  the  book  itself.'*— {/6m2.)  Never  mind  ''  the  young  student** 
at  present,  however ;  let  him  *'  tarry  at  Jericho  till  his  beard  be 
grown  ;"  it  is  with  the  experienced  teacher  that  the  Christian  world 
has  most  concern.  Yet  he  is  careful  to  show  us  (at  p.  391,  &c.)  that 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  what  is 
the  meaning  of  these  Greek  words ;  because  when  they  occur  in  Uie 
New  Testament  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  explain  them  by  earlier 
classic  Greek  or  by  later  Alexandrian  Greek  (pp.  367,  393,  396);  and 
are  warned  against  permitting  one  book  of  Scripture  to  interpret  an- 
other of  the  saraef  (p.  382-3).  Again  we  are  expressly  told  that  the 
meanings  at  present  attached  to  many  phrases,  such  as  Inspiration,  (pp. 
a44-8),t  Justification,  &c.,  are  comparatively  modem  innovations ; 
that  the  theological  disputes  of  eariy  times  introduced  doctrines  as  if 
from  the  Lord's  teaching,  or  from  that  of  his  Apostles,  which  doctrines 
cannot  be.proved  from  holy  Scriptures,  (p.  357,  &c.)  Indeed  almost 
the  possibility  of  proving  a  doctrine  from  Scripture  is  questioned  (p. 
866),  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  holding  such  opinions 
regarding  doctrines,  the  practices  which  have  been  generally  attributed 

•  Mrs  SarreU  Browmng'i  "  Casa  Ouidi  Windows.**        .  ^     ^  ,  „ 

t  "  Even  the  eritical  use  of  parallel  passages  is  not  without  danger,  for  are 
we  to  conclude  that  an  author  meant  in  one  place  what  he  says  in  another  ?"— 

i  "  If  the  term  inspiration  were  to  fall  into  disuse,  no  fact  of  nature,  or  history, 
or  lanKuaee,  no  event  in  the  life  of  man,  or  dealings  of  God  with  him,  would  be 
in  any  way  altered.  The  word  itself  is  but  of  yesterday,  not  found  in  the  earlier 
ooxifiwfionB  of  the  reformed  faith ;  the  difficuiaes  that  have  arisen  about  it  are 
only  two  or  three  centuries  old,"  &c.— (P.  361.)  ^ 

And  this  assertion  meets  us,  despite  the  clear  text,  «'«r«  >e*^^»  '•»7»"'r*'» 
,  r.  X.,  2  Timothy  iii.  16,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  bv  Inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
neas."  Mr  B.  Jowett  implies  (p.  360)  that  this  passage  has  application  limited  t^ 
the  Old  Testament. 
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to  the  Saviour's  personal  iDstitation  (pp.  415  and  857),  hare  litde 
stability,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  such  a  doubting  mind. 

The  interesting  question  of  whether  we  are  to  accept  a  single  or  a 
double,  or  even  a  multiform,  meaning  in  particular  passages,  was  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten ;  and  it  reappears  often  in  the  volume,  but  chiefly 
in  the  second  and  seventh  E&says,  Dr  Williams  and  B.  B.  WSson, 
(vide  p.  202),  incline  to  a  Straussian  ideologian  system,  not  nnfrequently. 
Mr  Jowett  seems  in  favour  of  the  literal  acceptation  being  almost  always 
imperatively  our  olject,  (although  references  to  the  ambiguities  of 
Oriental  figurative  tendency  are  employed  by  him,  when  serviceable 
to  the  general  scheme  of  instituting  doubt.)  One  of  the  most  definite 
utterances  as  to  this  difiiculty  is  to  be  found  at  p.  403.* 

We  have  already  seen  how  boldly  Rowland  Williams,  following  and 
outstripping  Bunsen,  had  rejected  the  reliability  of  Prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament  having  reference  to  fulfilment  in  the  New ;  such  as 
most  Christians  hitherto  believed.  The  opinions  of  Jowett  apparently 
coincide  wiUi  Dr  Bowland  Williams  on  this  point  ;f  afiHrming  that 
"  What  we  give  up  as  a  general  principle"  of  explaining  the  New  by 
reference  to  supposed  prefignrings  in  the  Old  Testament,  **  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  nudntain  partially,  s.^.,  in  the  types  of  the  Mosaic 
law  and  the  double  meanings  of  prophecy,  at  least,  in  any  sense  in 
which  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  deep  and  suggestive  writings." 
—(P.  419.) 

We  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  delay  the  reader  by  ezpati* 
ating  on  what  his  own  sense  will  tell  him,  that  if  we  were  to  act  on 
this  principle  of  abandoning  the  long-reoognised  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  attributed  the  perfect  spiritoal 
fulfilment  to  Christy  of  those  prophecies  (p.  69-74,  &c.)  which  had  been 
only  to  a  partial,  temporary,  or  strictly  literal  extent  realized  in  the 
ante-Christian  era,  we  should  most  materially  impoverish  the  Old  Tev 
tament  of  its  value,  which  chiefiy  exists  for  us  in  its  antecedent  relation 
to  the  coming  of  Our  Lord.    In  fact,  after  science  has  disproved  many 

*  *'  *  What  diriflion  can  we  make  between  the  fignre  and  the  reaU^?"  And 
the  answer  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  that  '  We  cannot  predselj  draw  tke 
line  between  them/  Language,  and  espedally  the  language  of  Scriptore,  does 
not  admit  of  any  sharp  distinction.  The  simple  expressions  of  one  age  become 
the  allegories  and  figures  of  another ;  many  of  those  in  the  New  Testament  are 
taken  ttom  the  Old.  But  neither  Is  there  anything  really  essential  in  the  form 
of  these  figures ;  nay,  the  literal  application  of  many  of  them  has  been  a  great 
Stumbling-block  to  the  reception  or  Christianity.  A  recent  commentator  on 
Scripture  appears  willing  to  peril  religion  on  the  literal  truth  of  such  an  expres- 
sion as  *  We  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'  Would  he  be  equally 
ready  to  stake  Christianity  on  the  literal  meaningof  the  words,  *  Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ?'  "—[P.  404.) 

t  JF^.,  "  The  time  will  come  when  educated  men  will  be  more  able  to  befiere 
that  the  words,  '  Out  of  Egypt  hare  I  called  my  Son,'  (Matth.  ii.  16:  Hoses  xL 
1),  were  intended  by  the  prophet  to  refer  to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  f^m 
Ifgypt,  than  they  are  now  able  to  belieye  the  Roman  Catholic  exphuiation  of  Gen. 
iii.  16,  '  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.'  They  will  nC  more  think  that  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  relate  the  same  tale  which  Geology  and  Ethnology  unfold,  thim 
they  now  think  the  meaning  of  Joshua  z.  12,  18,  to  be  in  accordance  with  Gali< 
leo's  discovery."— (P.  419.) 
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^aaa&geBf  to  the  aatisfiEtcUon  of  the  natural  reason  of  the  new  school  of 
Thought,  by  rejecting  tho  origin  of  mankind  (p.  201,)  from  a  single 
pair,  (preferring  the  Development  Theory,  Natural  Seleotion  of  6pe* 
dea,  with  the  important  link  of  the  gorilla,  and  ethnographical  r^ 
searches,  as  safer  guides  than  the  Bible);  the  primitive  account  of  the 
Deluge  (p.  56),  Creation  (passim)^  &c.,  all  disproved  by  geology ;  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  surrounding  the  Jewish,  asserted  to  be  es* 
tablished  by  architectural  discoveries  that  contradict  Hebrew  records  ;* 
all  the  dogmatism  of  philologists  (who  do  not  agree  amongst  thenn 
selves)  labouring  to  invalidate  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  an- 
cient Scriptures ;  asserting  that  by  the  presence  of  phraseology  belong* 
ing  to  a  much  later  era  than  that  of  the  received  production,  and  also 
by  internal  discrepancies  of  style,  dividing  one  part  from  another,  not 
one  but  many  authors  had  been  concerned  in  each  book  (p.  68),  and 
almost  oertfdnly  never  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  (p.  76) : — when 
these  have  been  taken  away,  how  little  would  be  remaining  beyond 
the  merely  antiquarian  ritualism  that  has  ceased  to  have  any  practical 
relation  to  our  own  daily  life  ?  To  almost  all  intents  the  Bible  would 
then  be  dead  to  us, — that  is,  all  that  preceded  the  Christian  advent. 
And  by  the  time  the  same,  or  kindred,  hands  had  made  havoc  with  the 
New  Testament,  we  should  retain  little  more  of  it  than  of  the  Old. 

For,  in  the  First  place,  all  the  supernaturalism  is  to  be  removed,  as 
repugnant  to  the  fine  intellectual  system  of  our  day,  which  is  waiting 
to  be  inaugurated ;  consequently  all  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  his  own  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  Pentecostal  descent 
of  the  Spirit^  &c.,  must  be  relinquished,  as  fables  only  suited  to  a 
childish  age, — any  germ  of  truth  in  them  having  been  some  applica- 
tions of  mesmerism,  ventriloquism,  opitical  illusion,  and  excitement  of 
hysterical  enthusiasm ;  which  were  either  a  strange  accumulation  of 
accidents,  or  else  had  been  combined  into  a  system  of  Imposture,  that 
would  altogether  forbid  our  belief  in  the  upright  conduct  of  tho  agents^ 
and  the  mental  sanity  or  trustworthiness  of  the  relators. 

And,  Secondly,  aU  doctrines  are  to  be  rejected  upon  the  plea  that 
we  have  no  certainty  of  their  being  contained  by  Holy  Scripture,  but 
only  drawn  from  mistaken,  partial,  interpretations  of  Scripture,  made 
by  political  and  sectarian  ancestors  of  our  own  to  suit  their  own  pri- 
vate likings  and  interests ;  and  by  judicious  insinuation,  or  more  daring 
assertion,  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  having  been 
frequently  tampered  with,  and  never  divinely  inspired,  a  strong  plea 
is  already  brought  forward  to  unsettle  man's  faith  in  the  Book  which 
he  has  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  truth.  After  all  that  has  been 
done — ^and  it  is  being  gravely  prepared  and  not  in  a  small  degree  the 
presumable  object  of  such  a  work  as  this  "  Essays  and  Reviews" — we 
shall  have  remaining — What  ?  The  remnants  of  certain  fragmentary 
memoirs  of  a  patient  and  unselfish  teacher,  in  lands  and  times  far  re- 

*  "  In  the  half-ideal,  half -tniditional  notices  of  the  beginmng  of  our  race,  com* 
piled  in  Genesis,  we  ore  [bv  Bunsen],  bid  notice  the  combination  of  documents 
and  the  recurrence  of  barely  consistent  genealogies." — (P  56.)  "  He  says  with 
quaint  strength,,  'there  is  no  ohionologicfU  element  in  Revelation.' " — (P.  67.)  &c« 
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mowed  from  as,  with  four  snail  oolleotions  of  his  saying%.won|ls  of 
guidonoe  to  a  holy  life;  but  from  whidi  have  been  removed  (as  eoqiii- 
esced  in  by  Jowett,  p.  861,  Sdo.)  those  distinetive  fKraospCs  of  homiliQr, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  simplicity  and  nnavarioiottsnesBy  disooursgement 
of  laxary  and  harshness  of  judgment :  peculiarities  relinquished,  beeanss 
^  Other  interests  are  provided  and  other  principles  [than  thoee  of  Our 
Lord,]  often  independent  of  the  teaching  of  the  Oospel,  or  even  ap- 
parently at  variance  with  it."— <P.  dd6.)  Thus  it  may  be  seen  thst 
we  are  likely  to  find  no  other  part  remaining  than  what  eack  peesmi 
ehooses  to  select  out  of  the  small  quantity  left  for  us,  alter  ^  the  verify* 
ing  fiunilty"  (p.  8S%  that  is  to  say,  the  Bationaliun  of  everybody  tudi- 
vidually  mmI  collectively,  has  done  its  best  and  its  worst  on  the  IKble. 
We  are  no  longer  suiprised  that  Mr  H.  B.  Wilson  characteristically  makes 
a  stand  against  the  Bible  bmng  any  longer  designated  **  the  Word  of 
Ood**,  (p.  175) ;  considering  what  is  the  bgical  result  of  such  trssteeni 
of  it  as  is  shown  by  himself  and  comrades,  in  their  ^  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth, 
from  a  free  handUng,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  peeuliarly  fiaUe 
to  sufier  by  the  repetition  of  conventional  language^  and  from  traditional 
methods  of  treatment"— (/V^^ictory  NoUoe  <<  To  ths  Beader.") 

Rejoicings  over  the  moral  triumphs  of  Toleration,  resulting  from  the 
prevdenoe  of  contemptuous  indifferentism  in  the  world  (p.  421^  Ac) 
may  be  passed  cum  nota. 

svn. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction,  which  indeed  almost  necessarily 
follows  the  assertions  of  these  Essayists,  that  they  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  are  strong  enough,  enlightened  enough,  to  walk  securely 
without  the  aid  of  such  Revelation  as  had  been  hidierto  believed 
to  be  necessary.  The  in&ncy  of  the  world  had  benefited  by  the  Law, 
which  controlled  savage  passions ;  and  the  advanced  youUt  or  ear^ 
manhood  of  the  world  was  iufiuenced  by  the  personal  Example  of  the 
Saviour.  "  The  Law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,** 
(Gel.  iii.  24.)  The  analogy  (see  also  p.  887-9)  has  been  pursued  by 
Dr  Temple  with  much  nicety,  and  eloquently  described.  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  working  out  the  idea  of  this  analogy  an  immoderate 
degree  of  fancifulness  is  exhibited,  but  we  are  not  called  oh  to  endorse 
this  objection.  We  esteem  the  Essay  to  be  a  very  pleasing  eiercise 
of  poetical  fancy  and  philosophy  combined ;  of  no  great  Importance  in 
either  aspect,  however.  To  substantiate  the  general  assertion  of 
progress,  of  universal  growth,  and  advanced  intelligence,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  some  fewheightenings  of  bloom  and  deepenings 
of  shadow.*     He  attributes  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  result  of  their  di»- 

*  .  .  .  "  Even  the  Pharisaio  teaching  contained  elements  of  a  more  sjMrii- 
ual  religion  than  the  original  Mosaic  system.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Pharisees  to  prayer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  hnr. 
The  worship  under  the  law  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sacrifices.  With  the  mo- 
rifioes  we  may  preeame  that  prayer  was  always  offered,  but  it  wis  aot  ahsohitelj 
commanded,  and,  as  a  regnlar  and  necessary  part  of  worship,  it  first  appears  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testamentt  and  is  never  eren  there  so  eaxnes^y  in- 
sisted upon  as  afterwards  by  the  Pharisees.    It  was  ia  fiustin  the  oaptirity,  Uf 
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etpUne,  and  as  tlie  good  example  they  gave  to  the  worU,— "  a  settled 
national  belief  in  the  nnitj  and  spiritiiaHtj  of  Gk)d,  and  an  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  the  paramoant  importance  of  chastity  as  a  point  of  morals,*' 
(p.  11.)  Nor  may  we  smile  iDcredoloosly  at  this  statement,  because 
we  remember  many  ugly  episodes  of  sensual  violence  and  regal  in- 
continenod  among  the  Jews ;  with  the  continual  recurrence  to  Idolatry 
until  the  Babylonian  Captivity  taught  them  to  abandon  that  besetting 
sin.  For,  despite  the  enormity  of  some  cases  of  individual  vice,  it  ap- 
pears true  that,  as  compared  to  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Jewish 
parity  of  morals  deserves  recognition.  The  words  by  which  Dr  Temple 
enforces  the  importance  of  this  result  of  national  experience  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded  : — 

What  the  Hebrews  had  to  leabm  and  teach. 
'  '*The  idea  of  monotheism  and  the  priifeiple  of  parity  might  seem  hardly 
enough  to  be  the  chief  results  of  so  system&tie  a  discipline  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  But,  m  reality,  they  are  the  eardinal  points  in  education.  The 
idea  of  monotheism  out-tops  all  other  ideas  in  dignity  and  worth.  The 
spirituality  of  God  involves  in  it  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sod,  the  final  judgment  of  the  human  race.  For  we  know  the 
other  world,  and  can  only  know  it,  by  analogy,  drawn  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. With  what,  then,  shall  we  compare  God  ?  With  the  spiritual  or  the 
fleshly  part  of  oar  nature?  On  the  answer  depends  the  whole  bent  of  our 
leligimi  and  of  our  morality.  For  that  in  ourselves  which  we  choose  as  the 
nearest  analogy  of  God,  will,  of  coarse,  be  looked  on  as  the  ruling  and  last- 
injB;  part  of  our  being.  If  He  be  one  and  spiritual,  then  the  spiritual  power 
within  us,  which  proclaims  its  own  unity  and  independence  of  matter  by 
the  universality  of  its  decrees,  most  be  the  rightful  monarch  of  oar  lives ; 
but  if  there  be  Gods  many  and  Lords  many,  with  bodily  appetites  and  ani- 
fiial  passions,  then  the  voice  of  conscience  is  but  one  of  these  wide-spread 
delusions  winch,  some  for  a  longer,  some  for  a  shorter  period,  have,  before 
now,  misled  our  race.*  Agiun,  the  same  importance  which  we  assign  to 
monotheism  as  a  creed;  we  must  assign  to  chastity  as  a  virtue.  Among 
all  the  vices  which  it  is  necessary  to  snbdue  in  order  to  build  up  the  haman 
character,  the#e  is  none  to  be  compared  in  strength,  or  in  violence,  with  that 
of  impuHty. '  It  can  oatiive  and  kill  a  thoasaud  viitaes;  it  can  commt  the 
most  generous  heart;  it  can  madden  the  soberest  intellect;  it  can  debase 
the  Imiest  imagination.  But,  besides  being  so  poisonous  in  character,  it 
is  above  ail  others  most  difficult  to  conquer.  Ana  the  people  whose  extra- 
ordinary toughness  of  nature  has  enabled  it  to  outlive  Egyptian  Pharaohs, 
and  Assyrian  kings,  and  Roman  Caesars,  and  Musselinan  caliphs,  was  well 
matched  against  a  power  of  evil  which  has  battled  with  the  numan  spirit 

from  the  temple  and  the  sacrifioes  of  the  temple,  that  the  Jewish  peo^e  first 
learned  that  the  spiritual  part  of  worship  oould  be  separated  from  the.oeremonial, 
and  that  of  the  two,  the  spiritual  was  far  the  higher." — (P.  10.) 

*  Mr  H.  B.  Wilson  is  careful,  (at  p.  17Q-1)  in  endeaTouring  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  any  such  claim  for  the  Hebrews,  as  "  The  Lord's  People,"  to  remind  us  that 
the  polytheistic  Hebrews  are  also  **  the  offsj^ng  of  the  Oods ;  tiie  deities  are 
thmr  guides  and  guardians,  the  authors  of  theur  laws  and  customs ;  whose  worship 
is  interwoven  with  the  whole  coarse  of  political  and  social  life.  .  .  .  The  better 
jMkgans  could  easily  perceive  the  stories  of  their  gods  to  have  been,  at  the  best, 
allegories,  poetical  embellishments,  inventions  of  some  kind  or  other.  Jews  did 
not  perodve  that  the  attribution  of  wrath  and  jealousy  to  their  God  could  only 
be  by  a  figure  of  speech.** 
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ever  since  the  creation,  and  has  inflicted,  and  may  yet  inflict,  more  deadly 
blows  than  any  other  power  we  know  of." — (P.  14.) 

This  deadly  curse  of  Impurity  does,  indeed,  weigh  heavy  on  the 
world,  and  looms  most  gloomily  on  the  future  of  civilizatioiiy  both 
in  our  native  land,  and  in  her  young  offspring,  the  colonies. 

He  shows  what  were  the  elements  of  culture  chiefly  owing  to  the 
four,  Rome,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Judea,  and  how  they,  at  the  appointed 
time,  contributed  something  to  the  growth  of  the  future  Church. 
'*  Rome  contributed  her  admirable  spirit  of  order  and  organization. 
To  her  had  been  given  the  genius  of  government" — (P.  16.)  "  To 
Greece  was  entrusted  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and  the  taste.  Her 
gift  to  mankind  has  been  science  and  art" — (P.  17.)  Asia,  we  are  told, 
from  the  *'  perpetual  baffling  of  all  earthly  progress"  with  <'  the  never- 
ending  succession  of  conquering  dynasties,  following  in  each  other's 
track  like  waves,  an  ever-moving  yet  never  advancing  ocean," — ^liad 
been  ^'  taught  to  seek  her  inspiration  in  rest  She  learned  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  another  world,  and  was  disciplined  to  check  by  her 
silent  protest  the  over-earthly,  over-practical  tendency  of  the  Western 
Nations.  She  was  ever  the  one  to  refuse  to  measure  Heaven  by  the 
standard  of  earth."— ^P.  19.)  It  is  seldom  in  this  volume  that  we  find 
anything  like  due  importance  attached  to  the  realm  of  the  Mysterious, 
the  solemn  Spirit-world  which  underlies  and  surrounds  and  transcends 
that  which  we  term  the  Actual.  The  cold  sceptical  rationalism  of 
the  Essayists,  as  a  class,  is  opposed  to  anything  which  cannot  be  an- 
atomised and  weighed  fictionally  by  their  ^*  verifying  faculty."  It  is 
much  gained  that  in  this  one  writer,  Dr  Temple,  we  find  this  marked 
dissimilarity  of  opinion.  He,  at  least,  admits  theoretically  the  import- 
ance of  that  super-sensible  influence.  (See  also  Baden  Powell's  re- 
marks at  p.  127,  *'  All  reason  and  science,  &c,"  already  extracted.) 
What  he  says  of  the  Western  nations  is  strikingly  true  of  his  own  tem- 
porary associates,  that  they 

"  are  always  tempted  to  make  reason  not  only  supreme,  but  despotic, 
and  dislike  to  acknowled^  mysteries  even  in  religion.  They  are  inclined 
to  confine  aU  doctrines  within  the  limits  of  spiritual  utility,  and  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  dim  voices  and  whispers  from  within,  those  instincts  of  doubt,  and 
reverence,  and  awe,  which  yet  are,  in  their  place  and  degree,  messages  from 
the  depths  of  our  being."— (P.  19.) 

And  we  thankfully  note  this  peculiarity  in  the  opening  Essay, 
although  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  as  conclusive  the  accompanying 
statement,  that  Asia  "  had  been  the  instrument  selected  to  teach  the 
Hebrews  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  for  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  early  notions  on  this  subject,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  in  Babylon  the  Jews  first  attained  the  clearness  and  certainty  in 
regard  to  it  which  we  find  in  the  teaching  of  the  Pliarisees." — (JbH) 
Does  he  believe  with  Bunsen  and  Williams  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  aU  comparatively  recent  ?  If  it  had  been  merely  Asia's 
teeming  imagination  <<  that  filled  the  Church  with  thoughts  '  undreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy,' "  (Ihid)^  some  might  be  more  exposed  to  doubt 
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with  Emerson,  when  he  says  that  ^  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  seems 
too  good  to  be  true."  Probably  several  of  the  other  Essayists  and 
Reviewers  may  be  inclined  to  assert  that  we  have  no  real  proof  or 
logical  inference  to  depend  on  regarding  that  belief.  But  in  those 
who  accept  the  promises  of  Revelation,  the  assurance  of  Immortality  is 
firmly  rooted,  howsoever  it  came,*  and  few  would  hesitate  in  choice 
whether  to  believe,  with  Cowper's  lace-worker,  or  to  deny  with  his 
Voltaire. 

To  return  to  the  process  by  which  Dr  Temple  developes  his  analogy 
of  the  World's  Education  to  that  of  a  human  being.  He  has  shown 
that  **  the  Hebrews  may  be  said  to  have  disciplined  the  human  con- 
science. Borne  the  human  will,  Greece  the  reason  and  taste,  Asia  the 
Spiritual  imagination."  The  second  teacher  of  the  human  race — ^Ex- 
ample, was  now  to  begin  his  labour.  "  The  second  stage,  therefore, 
in  the  education  of  man  was  the  presence  of  our  Lord  upon  earth." — 
(P.  24r.)  From  the  period  of  unreasoning  and  compulsory  obedience, 
and,  next,  the  time  when  example  more  than  precept  alone  influences 
the  conduct,  the  analogy  is  pursued  closely :  but  the  hour  of  maturity 
of  full-grown  reason,  which  is  indicated  as  having  already  succeeded, 
is  surely  not  convincingly  established.    He  says,  in  conclusion, 

"  We  are  now  men,  governed  by  principles,  if  governed  at  all,  and  cannot 
rely  any  longer  on  the  impulses  of  youth  or  the  discipline  of  childhood.*' — 
(P.  49.5 

We  have  a  higher  ideal  of  what  the  world  may  become — even  the 
social  state  that  is  possibly  attainable  on  earth — than  to  accept  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  Civilization  as  anything  like  a  fair  indication  of  maturity. 
Rather,  if  we  must  perforce  accept  the  analogy  thus  far  of  the  "  Edu- 
cation of  the  World,"  we  now  declare  that  fdready,  like  a  jaded  vol- 
uptuary, it  gives  signs  of  the  decrepitude  and  decay  of  age,  whilst  still 
in  the  crude  youth  of  its  intellectual  and  physical  powers.  If  this  be 
its  manhood  (which  we  refuse  to  believe),  how  ghastly  and  how  loath- 
some might  its  old  age  become  I  The  foul  stains  of  disease  are  on  its 
surface,  and  in  its  veins  lurks  the  poisonous  corruption  of  blood  that 
has  become  inflamed  by  a  long  course  of  secret  as  well  as  open  sin. 
The  mockery  and  flippancy  of  folly,  the  fierce  outbursts  of  anger  and 
blasphemy,  the  chilling  whupers  of  self-contempt  and  infidelity,  alter- 
nated with  vaun tings  of  its  own  supremacy  of  reason,  are  on  its  lips, 
and  only  at  rare  intervals  come  the  humbler  confessions  of  a  momentary 
penitence,  when  it  moans  in  agony,  **  I  will  arise — I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  Him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
Son.'* 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the  Essayists  may  be  inclinedto  doubt  the 
sufiliciency  of  evidence  on  which  to  ground  our  faith  in  the  immortality- 
of  the  soul.  Disregarding  the  plain  statements  of  the  Saviour,  despising 
doctrinal  teaching,  patristic  literature  and  tradition,  the  language  of 
creeds  andthe  judgments  of  Councils,  Rationalism  brings  its  own*'  veri- 
fying faculty*'  to  judge  this  question;  and  after  the  examination  is  over* 
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we  find  that  a  hazy  kind  of  heaven,  a  semi-conscioud  immortality  (for 
some  &vourQd  onea  of  the  human  race,  though  perhaps  not  for  ail,)  is 
acknowledged  to  be  probably  remaining.  It  is  not  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, or  a  musing  poet,  but  the  Vicar  of  Great  Staunton,  Henrj 
Bristow  Wilson,  who  thus  speaks,  at  the  dose  of  his  Essay  on  the  Nar 
tional  Church :-— 

The  End  of  "  The  National  Church." 
**  The  Christian  Charch  can  only  tend  on  those  who  are  committed  to  its 
care,  to  the  yerge  of  that  abyss  which  parts  this  world  from  the  world  un- 
seen. Some  few  of  those  fostered  by  her  are  now  ripe  for  entering  on  a 
higher  career ;  the  many  are  but  rudimentary  spirits— germinal  souls.  What 
shall  become  of  them  ?  If  we  look  abroad  m  the  world  and  regard  the 
neutral  character  of  the  multitude,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  apply  to  them,  either 
the  nromises,  or  the  denunciations  of  revelation.  So,  the  wise  heathens 
eould  anticipate  a  reunion  with  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages ;  they  could 
represent  to  themselves,  at  least  in  a  figurative  manner,  the  punishment  and 
the  purgatory  of  the  wicked ;  but  they  would  not  expect  the  reappearance  in 
another  world,  for  any  purpose,  of  a  Thersites  or  an  Hyberbolos — social  and 
poetical  justice  had  been  sufficiently  done  upon  them.  Yet  there  are  such 
as  these,  and  no  better  than  these,  under  the  Christian  name — ^babblers,  busy- 
bodies,  livers  to  ^et  gain,  and  mere  eaters  and  drinkers.  The  Roman  Church 
has  imagined  a  hmbus  infaiUium;  we  must  rather  entertain  a  hope  that  there 
shall  be  found,  after  the  great  abjudication,  receptacles  suitable  for  those 
who  shall  be  infants,  not  as  to  years  of  terrestrial  life,  but  as  to  spiritual  de- 
velopment— ^nurseries  as  it  were  and  seed-grounds  where  the  undeveloped 
nuiy  grow  up  under  new  conditions — ^the  stunted  may  become  strong,  and 
the  perverted  be  restored.  And  when  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  its  branches 
shalf  have  fulfilled  its  sublunary  office,  and  its  Founder  shall  have  surren- 
dered His  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father— all,  both  small  and  great,  shall 
find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose,  or  be  quick- 
ened into  higher  life,  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  His  Will.** — (P.  206.) 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  by  any  word  or  comment,  this  picture  of 
T6*ab6orption  into  the  Divine  Essence  (either  fi)r  the  parpoae  of  vir- 
tual annihihition  of  individuality,  or  progreaaiye  devdopmeat.)  He 
may  well  feel  it  awkward,  aa  he  acknowledges,  that  ''along  with  great 
openings  for  fieedom  •  •  •  there  are  some  irestraiats,  or  appearances 
of  restraints  [in  the  church  establishment,]  which  require  to  be  remov- 
ed t*'  although  ''as  far  as  opinion  privately  entertained  ie  eoncemed, 
the  liberty  of  the  English  clergyman  appears  already  to  be  complete :" 
yet  that  as  "  there  may  be  some  interference  with  the  expression  of 
them  [private  opinionsj,*'  it  is  desirable  "  the  freedom  of  opinion  which 
belongs  to  the  English  citizen  should  be  conceded  to  the  English 
Churchman ;  and  £e  freedom  which  is  already  pfaotioallj  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  cannot  withoat  iignstioe  be 
denied  to  its  mmisters." — (P.  180.)  That  is, — a  body  of  men  (we  fissr 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  gentkmien,  men.  of  hoaoor,  as  in  such  esse 
th^  cooUnot  possibly  avail  themselves  of  Mr  H.  B.  Wilson's  prevari- 
cating suggestions  concerning  the  Articles,  p«  181-9,)  after  taking 
office  in  the  Charch»  avowedly  to  teach  doctrines  conformaUe  to  oertain 
well-understood  formulas,  are,  immediately  that  they  feel  inclined,  to 
throw  aside  the  diseipline.o(an.anny,  the  church  militaat,  to  be  permit- 
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ted  to  ad  as  ao  many  Free-lances,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  they  may 
feel  inclined.  It  will  be  an  odd  sort  of  Gorilla  warfare — ^we  mean  to 
say  Guerilla  warfare — ^that  the  clergy  of  the  Rational  National  Church 
are  to  accomplish.  When  '*  every  man  does  whatsoever  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes,"  we  know  what  may  be  expected.  For  Utah  the  system 
might  be  available,  but  perhaps  scarcely  fbv  England,  until  the  en« 
%htment  has  advanced  a  few  stages. 

This  pride  of  intellect,  this  vanity  of  knowledge,  which  has  chiefly 
dictated  the  ^'  Essays  and  Reviews,"  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  the 
true  mental  supremacy  of  man.  What  raises  him  so  far  above  the 
^  beasts  that  perish,'^  is  the  perception  of  divinity  in  his  soul,  the 
communion  with  his  Lord  during  the  years  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  hour 
of  danger  no  less  then  in  the  still  watches  of  night.  It  is  his  fidthy 
rather  than  his  reason,  which  lifts  him  from  out  the  ordinary  chain  of 
created  beings.  The  noble  words  of  the  Laureate,*— (who  has  himself 
known  what  it  is  to  enquire  tremblingly  and  earnestly  for  guidance 
through  darkened  passages)  institute  a  contrast  between  Knowledge 
and  Faith,  and  give  the  palm  to  the  more  heavenly  sister  who  looks 
reTerently,  confidingly,  towards  our  God  :— > 

'<  Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  I    Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 

*'  But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire  : 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 
Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

^  Half  grown  as  vet,  a  child,  and  vain — 
She  cannot  ^ht  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

**  Of  Demons  ?  fierv  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place ; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

"  A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain ;  and  guide 
Her  footstepcu  moving  side  by  side 
With  Wisdom,  uke  the  younger  child  : 

*'  For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom,  neavenly  of  the  soul. 
O,  friend,  who  earnest  to  the  goal 
So  early  leaving  me  behind, 

"  I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  greweat  not  alone  in  power 
.  And  luiowledse,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  charity*'^ 

(Alfred  r«wiy#on't  « In  Mmariam,''  cxni.) 
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5  VIII. 
We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  task,  not  that  we  have  nearly 
exhausted  the  suhjects  presented,  but  it  is  time  to  dose.  Certain 
questions  agitated  in  this  volume,  (such  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scrips 
tural  acknowledgement  of  the  Trinity,  &c.,)  could  not  be  adequately 
debated  in  this  paper.  Indications  have  been  here  given,  however, 
of  how  many  and  how  grave  are  the  faults  in  the  volume.  To  the 
various  Essays  are  not  only  the  authors*  names  attached,  as  was 
just,  but  their  ecclesiastical  titles  are  obtrusively  appended,  evi- 
dently to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  opinions.  They  speak  ex 
cathedrd.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  the  right  of 
exercising  private  judgment,  is  stretched  to  the  utmost  extent,  by 
these  Essayists  and  Reviewers ;  and  their  conjectures,  which  seem  to 
them  conclusions,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  mischievous  effect  on  many 
unregulated  minds,  wherever  the  book  penetrates.  They  have  done 
that  very  thing  which  the  Saviour  himself  expressly  forbade  (Matthew 
xviii.  6,)  the  putting  a  stone-of-stumbling  in  the  path  of  *^  these  little 
ones."  And  what  but  this  (2««f}«A/^uv)  is  the  giving  these  crude 
scepticisms  to  the  general  public? — the  Uirusting  forward  a  volume 
wherein  Rationalism  and  irrationalism  are  mingled;  an|i  in  which 
deadly  error  wears  the  mask  of  conscientious  dissent  or  piety ;  and  a 
*'  free  handling^  of  sacred  subjects  tempts  men  more  and  more  to 
abandon  belief  in  their  sacredness.  Are  we  not  told  that,  for  whoso- 
ever shall  do  these  things  it  were  better  a  millstone  were  hanged 
round  his  neck,  and  himself  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  seat  and 
can  we,  in  the  fiice  of  this  warning,  believe  that  the  writers  of  the 
2d  and  4th  Essays  are  free  from  blame  or  from  peril  1  Enough  has 
been  said  elsewhere  about  the  honesty  of  intention  in  many  whose 
bias  of  mind  or  external  circumstances  have  led  them  to  scepticism. 
But  we  need  not  do  violence  to  our  estimate  of  these  Essayists  by 
regarding  any  such  pleadings  for  them,  at  least  to  any  g^reat  extent 
We  have  already  seen  what  small  claim  to  uprightness  of  motive, 
can  be  advanced  by  the  writer  of  the  ^  National  Church."  And, 
— while  his  companions  are  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Saviour^s  rebuke  of  luxurious  selfishness  and  other  vices  of  ^*  civiliza- 
tion," encouraged  by  our  social  code,  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
19th  as  for  the  1st  century, — we  cannot  regard  them  as  either  coura- 
geous or  wholly  honest  It  will  not  do  to  plead,  or  accept  the  pleadings 
that  the  Christian  ethics  are  unsuitable  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
To  them,  our  political  economy,  our  civil  rules  and  social  habits,  must 
be  made  to  conform ;  and  a  holier  practice  of  the  Christian  life  be 
attempted.  Too  long  has  been  the  paltering  with  the  plain  directions 
of  our  Saviour ;  His  commands  must  be  felt  to  be  imperative,  and  for 
our  own  good,  not  be  selected  from,  and  those  alone  followed  which 
suit  our  individual  partialities.  The  minister  of  His  word  must  boldly 
rebuke  whatever  is  antagonistic  to  pure  Christianity:  and  this,  k 
necessary,  at  any  cost  of  popularity,  patronage,  und  other  worldly 
gain.  A  glimmering  of  this  tnith  appears  to  have  reached  Mr  Jowett; 
(vide  pp.  856,  362-4)  but  he  has  not  ventured  to  trust  fully  to  its 
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guidance.  There  \b  occaaionalljr  a  pathos  in  his  tone  (as  at  p.  376, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  p.  433,)  which  awakens  our  sym- 
pathy and  affection ;  and  we  recognise  in  him  one  who  is  loved  by 
all  who  know  him,  a  man  of  stainless  life,  of  tender  heart,  and  unaf- 
fected humility.  Not  willingly  has  it  been  that  we  have  spoken 
words  which  necessarily  censured  him,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
Essayists,  but  we  could  not  close  our  labour  without  paying  this  tri- 
bute to  him  personaDy.  There  are  passages  of  tender  beauty  in  his 
writings,  which  cause  us  deeply  to  regret  that  his  judgment  has  been 
perverted,  although  his  heart  remained  generous.  Otherwise  in  diis 
book  there  is  little  recognition  of  the  benefit  of  prayer,  of  lowly 
childlike  faith,  and  the  reverent  acceptance  of  Scriptural  guidance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  tendency  too  often  to  substitute  for  one 
expelled  spirit  of  superstitious  credulity,  the  more  pernicious  in- 
fluence,— when  the  house  has  become  swept  and  garnished,  free  from 
all  belief  whatever — of  these  Seven  **  other  spirits;"  so  that  "the  latter 
state  of  that  man"  who  accepteth  them  is  worse  than  the  first  To 
many,  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  this  rationalistic  *'  possession'' 
would  be  either  a  vicious  abandonment  of  all  religious  constraint, 
even  to  the  acknowledgment  of  atheism,  except  an  assent  to  the 
possible  exbtence  of  some  impersonal  "  First  Cause,"  the  centre  of 
Order;  or  else,  in  horror-stricken  remorse,  for  having  approached 
such  an  abyss  of  infidelity,  by  the  erasing  of  all  interpretations  de- 
pendent on  tradition  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  others  would  seek 
rest  and  shelter  within  the  arms  of  the  Romish  Church.  And  the 
alternative  is  demonstrable  as  the  effect  of  such  writings  as  these 
**  Essays  and  Reviews/'  Scarcely  any  would  be  able  to  pause  at  the 
exaet  spot  where  these  instructors  pause ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
they  will  not  fiu*ther  descend.  One  good  lesson,  and  perhaps  one 
alone,  is  given  by  the  volume.  Justice  demands  that  we  mention 
this,  after  what  has  been  said  in  condemnation :  viz.,  the  acknow- 
ledgment given  at  certain  places  (inter  alioy  pp.  402-3,)  of  the  vital 
importance  of  religion  in  the  heart,  paramount  to  a  merely  ritualistic 
observani^e,  and  intellectual  knowledge.  Our  final  eittract  is  in  illus- 
tration of  this  truth,  and  from  Mr  Jowett  He  is  speaking  of  the  Old 
Testament : — 

'^  The  beginnings  of  human  history  are  themselves  a  lesson  having  a 
freshness  as  of  the  earlv  dawn.  There  are  forms  of  evil  against  which  the 
Prophets  and  the  prophetical  spirit  of  the  Law  carry  on  a  warfare  in  terms 
almost  too  bold  for  the  way  of  Ufe  of  modem  times.  There,  taore  plainly 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  Scripture,  is  expressed  the  antagonism  of 
outward  and  inward,  of  ceremonial  and  moral,  of  mercy  and  sacrifice. 
There  all  the  masks  of  hypocrisy  are  rudely  torn  asunder,  in  which  an 
unthinking  world  allows  itsdf  to  oe  disguised.  There  the  relations  of  rich 
and  poor  m  the  sight  of  God,  and  their  duties  toward  one  another,  are  most 
clearly  enunciated.  There  the  religion  of  suffering  first  appears—*  adversity, 
the  blessine*  of  the  Old  TesUment,  as  well  as  of  the  New.  There  the 
sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the  soid  find  their  deepest  expression,  and  also 
their  consolation.  The  feeble  person  has  an  image  of  himself  in  the 
*  bruised  reed  ;*  the  suffering  servant  of  God  passes  into  the  *  beloved  one 
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in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.*  Eyen  the  latest  and  most  desolate  pbases  of 
the  human  mind  are  reflected  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes ;  yet  not  without  ths 
solemn  assertion  that  '  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments'  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things." — (P.  417.) 

We  entertain  no  misgivings  regarding  the  alleged  peril  to  the 
Christian  Faith.  It  has  encountered  far  more  threatening  attacks, 
with  many  insinuated  doubts  from  false  friends,  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  **  Essays  and  Reviews.^  The  book  is  not  the  disease, 
but  it  reveals  the  disease,  and  summons  the  physician  to  cure.  Scep- 
ticism has  a  Protean  power,  and,  when  one  mask  is  torn  from  its  face, 
speedily  assumes  another.  But  the  image  of  Our  Lord,  that  is 
seen  by  believers,  is  one  and  invariable.  Most  of  the  fears  which 
agitate  the  Church  in  these  times  are  self-sought,  if  not  self-created. 
I^t  us  not  yield  to  base  unmanly  terrors  ;  let  us  not  deem  that  oar 
Divine  Founder  will  leave  us  without  help,  of  guidance  and  strength. 
Though  the  aspect  of  temptations  changes.  Temptation  remains ;  yet 
we  may  rest  assured  that  He  to  whom  we  are  bidden  to  pray,  *'  Lead 
ns  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us  from  Evil,"  will  hear  and  save 
US  now,  as  he  heard  and  saved  his  worshippers  of  old.  Man  is  still 
too  feeble  to  walk  without  His  aid,  although  not  so  weak  as  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  such  misguidance  as  is  offered  by  these  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind.  We  are  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such 
books  as  *'  Essays  and  Reviews,"  believing  them  to  be,  for  many, 
"  Seven-headed  monsters ;  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter." 
To  persons  whose  &ith  is  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  who  do 
His  will,  it  matters  little  what  such  writers  urge ;  the  rain  descends, 
the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  the  house,  but  it  falleth  not,  for  it  is 
founded  on  a  rock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  assume 
that  there  are  no  truths  enunciated  in  the  volume,  and  that  there 
is  no  danger  in  its  casuistries  and  falsehoods.  The  sandy  founda- 
tion of  these  men^s  teaching  must  be  perilous  to  many  persoos. 
The  fundamental  error  is  the  inability  to  see,  or  the  repugnance 
to  acknowledge,  the  loathsomeness  of  Sin,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity for  the  Atonement  offered  by  our  Saviour.  Thus,  Dr  Bow* 
land  Williams  scarcely  suppresses  a  sneer  in  alluding  to  the  changes 
of  opinion,  '*  when  the  priest  took  the  place  of  the  congregation,'* 
Baying  i — *^  Salvation  from  evil  through  sharing  the  Saviour's  spirit, 
was  shifted  into  a  notion  of  purehase  from  Grod  through  the  price  of 
His  bodily  pangs.  The  deep  drama  of  heart  and  mind  became  eter- 
nalized into  a  commereial  transfer,  and  this  effected  by  a  form  of 
ritual." — (P.  87.)  While  they  believe  that  mere  human  intellect, 
energy,  and  tolerance  of  error,  are  sufficient  to  emancipate  roan  froin 
the  thraldom  of  Sin  and  ita  results,  the  Essayists  may  win  Cavour  with 
the  thoughtless  and  licentious,  but  are  far  from  being  worthy  of 
guiding  a  Christian  congregation.  They  are  less  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  theological  freedom,  than  of  lawlessness : — 

"  Seven,  and  yet  One ;  like  shadows  in  a  dream.*' 

St  Jobk's  College,  Cambridge,  1861.  J.  W.  £. 
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NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PSALMS. 
Continued  from  page  272,  Vol.  XXXL 

XXVIL 
By   David. 

1.  Thb  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ;  whom  do  I  fear  f 
The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life :  of  whom  am  I  afraid! 

2.  When  evil  doers  come  near  to  me  to  eat  my  flesh — 
Mine  adversaries  and  mine  enemies  towards  me— 
They  have  stumbled  and  fallen ! 

3.  Though  a  host  encamp  against  me^— my  heart  feareth  not  t 
Though  war  rise  up  against  me — ^in  this  I  am  confident : 

4.  One  thing  I  have  asked  from  the  Lord, — that  I  seek  I 

My  dwelling  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  all  days  of  my  life :     . 
6.  To  look  on  the  pleasantness  of  the  Lord, 
And  to  enquire  in  his  temple ! 
For  he  hideth  me  in  his  tabernacle  in  a  day  of  evil ; 
He  hideth  me  in  a  secret  place  of  his  tent ; 
On  a  rock  he  raiseth  me  up ; 

6.  And  now,  lifted  up  is  mine  head 
Above  mine  enemies,  my  surrounders, — 

And  I  sacrifice  in  his  tent  sacrifices  of  shouting ;  I  sing, 
Tea,  I  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  ! 

7.  Hear,  O  Lord  !  my  voice ;  I  call, 
Then  fieivour  me,  yea,  answer  me  ! 

8.  To  thee  my  heart  hath  said :  '*  They  have  sought  my  face  {* 
Thy  face,  O  Lord,  I  seek  1 

9.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me — turn  not  away  in  anger  thy  servant} 
My  help  thou  hast  been !  leave  me  not,  nor  forsake  me— 

O  God  of  my  salvation  I 

10.  When  my  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me—* 
Then  the  Lord  gathereth  me  I 

11.  Show  me,  O  Lord  I  thy  way;  and  lead  me  in  a  path  of  uprightness, 
For  the  sake  of  my  beholders  I 

12.  Give  me  not  up  into  the  will  of  mine  adversaries, 
For  fidse  witnesses  have  risen  up  against  me, 
Who  breathe  out  violence  against  me : 

13.  I  had  not  believed  that  I  should  look  on  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
In  the  land  of  the  living ; 

H.  Look  unto  the  Lord  !  be  strong,  and  he  atrengtheneth  thine  heart; 
Tea,  look  unto  the  Lord  ! 

xxvra. 

By  David. 

1.  XJino  thee,  0  Lord  I  I  call ;  my  rock,  be  not  silent  to  me } 
Lest  thou  be  silent  to  me, — 

And  I  have  been  compared  with  those  who  go  down  to  the  pit  I 

2.  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cry  unto  thee  I 
VHien  I  lift  up  mine  hands  towards  thine  holy  oracle! 
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3.  Draw  me  not  with  the  wicked^  or  with  workers  of  iniquity  I 
Speaking  peace  with  their  neighbours,  while  evil » in  th«r  heart . 

4.  Give  to  them  according  to  their  acting, 

And  according  to  the  evil  of  their  habitaal  doings ; 
According  to  the  work  of  their  hands  give  to  them ; 
Give  back  their  recompense  to  them ! 

5.  For  thej  attend  not  unto  the  doing  of  the  Lobd, 
Or  nnto  the  work  of  his  hands. 

6.  He  throweth  them  down,  and  baildeth  them  not  up  I 
Blessed  is  the  Lord, 

For  he  hath  heard  the  voice  of  mj  supplications ! 

7.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  mj  shield  ; 

In  him  my  heart  hath  trusted,  and  I  have  been  helpe^^ 
And  my  heart  exulteth !  and  by  my  song  I  thank  him ! 

8.  The  Lord  is  his  strength. 

Yea,  the  strength  of  the  salvation  of  his  anointed  is  be ! 

9.  Save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  inheritance ; 
And  feed  them,  and  carry  them  for  ever  I 

XXIX. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  Ascribe  ye  to  the  Lord,  O  sons  of  the  mighty ! 
Ascribe  ye  to  the  Lord  honour  and  strength ! 

2.  Ascribe  ye  to  the  Lord  the  honour  of  his  name  I 
Bow  yourselves  to  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  I 

B.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  waters — 
The  God  of  glory  hath  thundered — 
The  Lord  is  on  many  waters. 

4.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  with  power. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  with  miyesty  I 

5.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shivers  cedars. 

Tea,  the  Lord  shivers  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  I 

6.  And  he  causeth  them  to  skip  like  a  calf, — 
Lebanon  and  Serion  like  a  son  of  the  Reem ; 

7.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  heweth  with  flames  of  fire  f 

8.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  paineth  a  wilderness  I 
The  Lord  paineth  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  I 

9.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  paineth  oaks-^and  makest  bare  foreitsi 
And  in  His  temple  every  one  saith,  "  Glory !" 

10.  The  Lord  at  the  deluge  sat — ^and  the  Lord  sitteth  king  for  ever! 

1 1.  The  Lord  giveth  strength  to  his  people ; 
The  Lord  blesseth  his  people  with  peace. 

XXX. 
A  Psalm,  a  song  of  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  Darid. 

1.  I  EXALT  thee,  O  Lord  I  for  thou  hast  drawn  me  up, 
And  hast  not  caused  mine  enemies  to  rejoice  over  me ! 

2.  O  Lord,  my  God !  I  have  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  healest  me! 
8.  O  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  from  Sheol  my  soul — 

Thou  hast  kept  me  alive  from  going  down  to  the  pit! 
4.  Sing  praise  to  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints ! 
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And  giye  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness ; 

5.  For  a  moment  is  in  his  anger ;  life  k  in  his  good- will  1 
At  eyening  weeping  remaineth,  hot  at  mom  singing ! 

6.  And  I,  in  mine  case  I  have  said,  *'  I  am  not  moved  for  ever  1 

7.  0  LoBD,  in  thy  good  pleasure 

Thoa  hast  caused  strength  to  remain  for  tnj  mountain  T' 
Thoa  hast  hidden  diy  face — ^I  have  been  troubled  1 

8.  Unto  thee,  O  Lobd!  I  eally 

And  onto  the  Lord  I  make  supplication  : 

9.  <'  What  gain  w  thert  in  mj  Uoodt 
In  my  going  down  unto  corruption  t 

Doth  dust  thank  thee f  doth  it  declare  thy  truth? 

10.  Hear,  0  LobdI  and  &voiir  me ;  O  LobdI  be  an  helper  to  me  V 

11.  Thoa  hast  turned  my  mourning  to  dancing  for  me— 
Thou  hast  loosed  my  sackdoth,  and  girdest  me  wiih  joy  I 

12.  So  that  honour  praiseth  thee,  and  is  not  silent  j 

0  Lobd,  my  God!  for  ever  I  thank  thee! 

XXXI. 
To  the  Overseer.^A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  In  thee,  O  Lord!  I  have  trusted ;  let  me  not  be  ashamed  for  ev^r ; 
In  thy  righteousness  deliver  m^  1 

2.  Indine  unto  me  thine  ear  hastily !  deBver  me ; 
Become  for  me  a  stirong  rock, 

— An  house  of  bulwarks  to  save  me ! 

3.  For  my  rock  and  my  bulwark  art  thoU, 

And  for  thy  name's  sake  lead  me  and  tend  me! 
i.  Bring  me  out  from  the  net  which  they  hate  hid  for  me, 
For  thou  art  my  strength ! 

5.  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit  ^ 

Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth ! 

6.  I  have  hated  the  observers  of  lying  vanities. 
And  towards  the  Lord  I  have  been  confident  I 

7.  I  r^oice  and  am  glad  in  thy  kindness, 
BecHMifle  thou  hast  seen  mine  afflictioo, 
Thoa  hast  known  in  adversities  my  soul ! 

8.  And  hast  not  shot  me  up  into  the  hand  of  an  enemy, 
Thoa  hast  caused  my  feet  to  stand  in  a  broad  place  I 

9.  Favoar  me,  O  Lord!  for  distress  is  to  me, 

Mine  eye,  my  soul,  and  my  body,  beeome  old  by  provocation. 

10.  For  my  life  hath  bieen  consumed  in  sorrow, 
And  mine  years  in  sighing  ! 

FeeUe  because  of  mine  iniquity  hath  been  my  strength  ; 
Aad  my  bones  have  become  old ! 

11.  Among  all  mine  adversaries  I  have  been  a  reproach, 
And  to  my  neighbours  exceedingly, 

And  a  fear  to  mine  acquaintances ; 

My  beholders  in  the  out-plaoe  have  fled  from  me  ! 

12.  I  have  been  forgotten  as  dead  out  of  mind, — 

1  have  been  as  a  perishing  vessel ; — 
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13.  For  I  have  beard  an  evil  report  of  many ;  fear  is  rouiid  about; 
In  their  being  united  together  against  me, 

To  take  my  Hfe  they  have  devised, 

14.  But  I  have  trusted  on  thee,  O Lobd I  I  said.  Thou  art  mjGadl 

15.  In  thine  hand  are  my  times; 

Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  mine  enemies, 
And  from  my  pursuers  I 

16.  Cause  thy  face  to  shine  on  thy  servant;  save  me  in  thykindoesBl 

17.  O  Lord  I  let  me  not  be  ashamed,  for  I  have  called  thee ! 
Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed — let  them  become  silent  to  Sheol ! 

18.  Let  Ups  of  falsehood  become  dumb. 
Which  speak  against  the  righteous — 
Andent  sayings,  in  pride  and  contempt  1 

19.  How  abundant  is  thy  goodness 

Which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  those  who  fear  thee, 

Thou  hast  wrought  for  those  who  trust  in  thee,  before  the  sonsof  men! 

20.  Thou  hidest  them  in  the  secret  place  of  thy  presence 
From  artifices  of  man  ! 

Thou  concealest  them  in  a  tabernacle  fit>m  strife  of  tongues: 
81.  Blessed  » the  Lobd, 

For  he  hath  made  marvellous  hiskindnesstomeinacityofbalwaiis! 
22.  And  I — ^I  have  said  in  mine  haste, 

"I  have  been  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes ;" 

Tet  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplication 

In  my  crying  unto  thee: 
28.  Love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints ;  the  Lord  keepeth  the  fiititbful, 

And  recompenseth  abundantly  the  proud  doer! 
24.  Be  ye  strong,  and  strengthen  your  heart, 

All  ye  who  wait  for  the  Lord. 

XXXII. 
A  Psalm  of  David. — "  Causing  understanding." 

1.  O  THE  happiness  of  the  one  forgiven  of  transgressions! — 
Whose  sin  is  covered. 

2.  O  the  happiness  of  a  man  to  whom  the  Lordimputeth  not  ioiquitj, 
And  in  whose  spirit  is  no  deceit ! 

8.  When  I  have  kept  silence  my  bones  have  waxed  old, 
Through  my  roaring  all  the  day ; 

4.  When  by  day  and  by  night  thine  hand  is  heavy  upon  me, 
My  moisture  hath  been  changed  into  droughts  of  summer!  Selah. 

5.  My  nn  I  cause  thee  to  know,  and  mine  iniquity  I  have  not  covered! 
I  have  said,  ^'  I  confess  concerning  my  transgression  to  the  Loiu^ 
And  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  iniquity  of  my  sin  I    Selab. 

6.  For  this  every  saintly  one  prayeth  to  thee,  at  a  time  for  findingl 
Surely  at  an  overflowing  of  many  waters,  unto  him  they  come  not. 

7.  Thou  art  a  hiding  place  for  me ;  from  distress  thou  keepest  me : 
With  songs  of  deliverance  thou  compassest  me !     Selab. 

8.  I  cause  thee  to  act  wisely, — and  I  direct  thee  in  this  way  thou  goest, 
I  cause  mine  eye  to  take  counsel  concerning  thee  I 

9.  Be  ye  not  as  a  horse, — »b  a  mule — without  undorstanding, 
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With  bridle  and  bit,  their  oniamentfl,  to  restrain  them, 
That  they  come  not  near  unto  thee! 

10.  Many  art  the  pains  of  the  wicked, 

Am  to  he  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  kindness  compasseth  him. ; 

11.  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous! 
And  sing,  all  je  upright  of  heart  I 

XXXIIL 
•  1.  Sing,  O  je  righteous,  concerning  the  Lord  ; 
For  the  upright  praise  u  comely ! 

2.  Give  ye  thanks  to  the  Lord  with  an  harp ; 
With  a  psaltery  of  ten  strings  sing  praise  to  him ! 

3.  Sing  ye  to  him  a  new  song  I — play  skillfully  with  shouting ! 

4.  For  upright  is  the  word  of  the  Lord; 
And  all  his  work  is  in  faithfulness. 

5.  He  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment ; 

The  kindness  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  earth! 

6.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  have  been  made, 
Ajad  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  all  their  host! 

7.  He  gathereth  as  a  heap  the  waters  of  the  sea; 
He  putteth  in  treasuries  the  depths! 

8.  Let  all  the  earth  be  afraid  of  the  Lord  ; 

Of  him  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  be  afraid. 

9.  For  He  hath  said,  and  it  cometh  to  pass ; 
He  hath  commanded,  and  it  standeth  stilL 

10.  The  Lord  hath  made  void  the  counsel  of  nations, 
He  hath  disallowed  the  thoughts  of  the  people! 

11.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  ever  standeth; 
The  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations ! 

12.  O  the  happiness  of  the  nation  whose  God  is  Jehovah  ! 

Of  the  people  he  hath  chosen  for  an  inheritance  to  himself! 
18.  From  iMsaven  tbe  Lord  hath  looked  attentively  ; 
He  hath  seen  all  the  children  of  men  I 

14.  From  the  place  of  his  dwelling 

He  hath  looked  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

15.  He  formeth  their  hearts  together ;  he  attendeth  to  all  their  works : 

16.  The  king  is  not  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  force, 

A  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  abundance  of  power. 

17.  A  &]se  thing  (s  the  horse  for  deliverance ; 

And  by  the  abundance  of  his  strength  he  delivereth  not. 

18.  Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  toward  those  who  fear  him, 
To  those  who  wait  for  his  kindness  I 

19.  To  deliver  their  soul  from  death. 
And  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine ! 

20.  Our  soul  hath  waited  earnestly  for  the  Lord  ! 
Our  help  and  our  shield  is  He  ! 

2L  For  in  him  our  heart  rejoiceth. 

For  in  his  holy  name  we  have  trusted. 
22.  Let  thy  kindness,  O  Lord!  be  on  us; 

According  as  we  have  waited  for  thee  1 
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XXXIV. 

By  David,  when  he  changeth  his  behaviour  before  Abimdediy 
who  driveth  him  away,  and  he  goeth, 

1.  I  BLB88  the  LoBD  throughout  all  time ; 
Continually  his  praise  ia  in  my  mouth  ! 

2.  In  the  LoBD  my  soul  boasteth  herself-,  the  humble  hear  and  rq)oioe!   | 

8.  Ascribe  ye  greatness  to  the  Lord  with  me ;  . 

And  let  us  exalt  his  name  together  i  ! 

4.  I  have  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  hath  answered  me ;  | 
And  from  all  my  fears  bath  delivered  me  ! 

5.  They  have  looked  expectingly  unto  him,  and  have  become  hn^U   I 
And  their  faces  are  not  ashamed  1 

6.  This  poor  one  hath  called,  and  the  Lord  hath  heard. 
And  from  all  his  distresses  hath  saved  him  I 

7.  The  Angel  ofthe  Lord  encampeth  round  about  thoeewbofearbiiD, 

And  He  armeth  them. 

8.  Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  tf  good  I 

O  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  trusteth  in  him ! 

9.  Fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  holy  ones  ! 

For  there  is  no  want  to  those  who  fear  him. 

10.  Young  lions  have  lacked  and  been  hungry, 

But  those  who  seek  the  Lord  lack  not  any  ^ood  ! 

11.  Come  ye,  children,  hearken  to  me ; 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  I  teach  you  : 

12.  Who  »  the  man  who  desireth  life  t  loving  days  to  see  &>od  t 
18.  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  deceit! 

14.  Turn  aside  from  evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and  parsoeU! 

15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  towards  the  righteous, 
And  his  ears  towards  their  cry  I 

16.  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  doers  of  evil, 
To  cut  off  from  the  earth  their  memorial  I 

17.  They  have  cried,  and  the  Lord  hath  heard. 
And  from  all  their  distresses  hath  delivered  them! 

18.  Near  ia  the  Lord  to  the  broken  q£  heart ; 
And  the  bruised  of  spirit  he  saveth. 

19.  Many  are  the  evils  of  the  righteous, 

But  out  of  all  of  them  the  Lord  deHve^eth  him- 

20.  He  keepedi  ail  his  bones,  one  of  them  hath  not  be^  broken! 

21.  Evil  putteth  the  wicked  to  death, 

And  those  who  hate  the  righteous  are  desolate ! 

22.  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants ; 
And  none  who  trust  in  him  are  desolate  ! 

XXXV. 
By  David. 

1.  SrRnrs,  O  Lord!  with  my  strivers!  fight  with  my  fighters! 

2.  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  arise  for  my  help! 

3.  And  draw  out  spear  and  sword  to  meet  my  pursuers! 
Say  to  my  soul,  "  Thy  salvation  I  owl" 

4.  Let  those  who  seek  my  soul  be  ashamed  and  blush ; 
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Let  thoee  who  devise  my  evil  be  turned  backward  and  confounded ! 

5.  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  wind — 

And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  a  driver  away ! 

6.  Let  their  wa^  be  darkness  and  sKpperinesSi — 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  their  pursuer ! 

7*  For  without  cause  they  have  hidden  for  me  their  net-pit, 
Without  cause  they  have  searched  for  my  soul  1 

8.  Desolation  meeteth  him — he  knoweth  not, 

And  his  net  which  he  hath  hid  oatcheth  himself; 
For  desolation  he  feUeth  unto  it! 

9.  And  my  soul  is  joyful  hi  the  Load,  it  rqjoiceth  in  his  salvation. 

10.  All  mj  bones  say,  <^  Lord,  who  ia  like  thee  1 

A  deliverer  of  the  poor  from  the  stronger  than  he ! 
And  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  his  plunderer !" 

11.  Violent  witnesses  rise  up; 

Concerning  that  which  I  have  not  known  they  ask  me ! 

12.  They  recompense  me  evil  fbr  good — bereaving  my  soul ; 

13.  But  I — in  their  sickness  my  clothing  »  sackcloth  ; 
I  have  humbled  with  fasting  my  sou]^ 

But  my  prayer  to  my  own  bosom  returneth ! 

14.  As  with  a  friend,  as  toith  my  brother,  I  have  walked  habitually, 
As  a  mourner  for  a  mother  mourning  I  have  bowed  down  !   - 

15.  But,  in  my  halting,  they  have  rejoiced, 
And  have  been  gathered  together ; 

The  smiters  have  been  gathered  ag^nst  me,  and  I  knew  not  1 
They  have  rent  and  ceased  not 

16.  With  profime  ones — mockers  of  feasts — 
Gnashing  their  teeth  agcdnst  me ! 

17.  Lord  1  how  long  dost  thou  behold? 

Keep  back  my  soul  from  their  desolations, — 
From  young  Hons  mine  only  one ! 

18.  Let  me  thank  thee  in.  9.  great  congregation  ; 
Among  a  mighty  people  let  me  praise  thee ! 

19.  Let  not  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me  with  falsehood. 
Those  who  hate  me  without  cause  wink  the  eye. 

20.  For  they  speak  not  peace, 

And  against  the  quiet  of  the  land  they  devise  deceitful  words. 

21.  And  they  enlarge  against  me  their  mouth ; 
They  have  said,  **  Aha !  aha !  our  eye  hath  seen.*' 

22.  Thou  hast  seen,  O  Lord  ; 

Be  not  silent,  0  Lord !  be  not  far  from  me ! 

23.  Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to  my  judgment — 
My  God,  and  my  Lord,  to  my  plea ! 

24.  Jadge  me  according  to  thy  righteousness,  O  Lord  my  God  1 
And  let  them  not  rejoice  over  me ! 

25.  Let  them  not  say  in  their  heart,  '*  Aha !  it  is  our  desire !" 
Let  them  not  say,  "  We  have  swallowed  Wra  up." 

26.  Let  those  who  rejoice  at  my  evil 

Be  ashamed  and  confounded  together. 
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Let  them  put  on  shame  and  conftision 
Who  magnify  themselves  against  me ! 

27.  Let  those  who  desire  mj  righteousness  sing  and  rejoice, 
And  let  them  saj  continual^,  <'  The  Lord  be  magnified, 
Who  desireth  the  peace  of  his  servants." 

28.  And  let  m v  tongne  utter  thj  righteousness  -all  the  day  thj  pniw'* 

XXXVL 
To  the  Overseer. — ^By  David,  a  servant  of  the  Lord. 

1.  Thb  transgression  of  the  wicked  affirmeth  within  my  heart: 
^'  The  fear  of  God  is  not  before  his  eyes ; 

2.  For  he  hath  made  U  smooth  unto  himself  in  his  eyesy 
At  finding  his  iniquity  to  be  hated ; 

8.  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity  and  deceit — 
He  hath  ceased  to  act  prudently — ^to  do  good — 

4.  Iniquity  he  deviseth  on  his  bed — 

He  stationeth  himself  near  a  way  not  good — 
Evil  he  refuseth  not." 

5.  O  Lord  I  in  the  heavens  tii  thy  kindnessy 
Thy  fikithiiilnesB  ts  unto  the  clouds ! 

6.  Thy  righteousness  is  as  mountains  of  God ; 
Thy  judgments  art  a  great  deep. 

Man,  and  beast  thou  savest,  O  Lord  I 

7.  How  precious  is  thy  kindness,  O  God ; 

And  the  children  of  men  trust  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings! 

8.  They  are  filled  from  the  fatness  of  thine  house, 

And  the  stream  of  thy  delights  thou  causest  them  to  drink. 

9.  For  with  thee  ia  the  fountain  of  life ;  in  thy  light  we  see  light 

10.  Draw  out  thy  loving  kindness  to  those  who  know  thee, 
And  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  of  heart  i 

11.  Let  not  a  foot  of  pride  meet  me ; 

And  let  not  a  hand  of  the  wicked  move  me  I 

12.  There  workers  of  iniquity  have  fallen ; 

They  have  been  overthrown,  and  not  able  to  rise. 

xxxvn. 

By  David. 

1.  Fret  not  thou  because  of  evil  doers ; 
Be  not  envious  against  doers  of  iniquity  ! 

2.  For  as  grass  speedily  are  they  cut  off; 

And  as  the  greenness  of  tender  grass  they  fade, 
8.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ; 

Dwell  m  the  land,  and  enjoy  faithfulness. 

4.  And  delight  thyself  on  the  Lord  ; 

And  let  him  give  to  thee  the  petitions  of  thine  heart ! 

5.  Boll  on  the  Lord  thy  way,  and  trust  upon  him,  seeing  he  worketb, 

6.  And  he  hath  brought  out  as  the  light  thy  righteousness, 
And  thy  judgment  as  the  noon  day, 

7.  Be  ulent  for  the  Lord,  and  stay  thyself  for  him ; 

Fret  not  because  of  him  who  maketh  prosperous  his  way, 
Because  of  a  man  doing  wicked  devices ! 
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8.  Desbt  from  anger,  and  forsake  furj ; 
Fret  not  thyself  only  to  do  evil  I 

9.  For  evil  doers  are  cut  off; 

As  to  those  who  wait  on  the  Lord,  they  possess  the  land ! 

10.  And  yet  a  little,  and  the  wicked  are  not ; 

And  thoQ  hast  considered  his  place,  but  it  is  not ; 

11.  And  the  humble  possess  the  Ismid, 

And  have  delighted  themselves  in  abundance  of  peace ! 

12.  The  wicked  deviseth  wickedness  against  the  righteous. 
And  gnasheth  against  him  his  teeth ! 

13.  The  Lord  laugheth  at  him,  for  he  hath  seen  that  his  day  cometh ! 

14.  The  wicked  have  opened  a  sword,  and  have  trodden  their  bow, 
To  cause  the  poor  and  needy  to  fall, 

To  slaughter  the  upright  of  the  way ! 

15.  Their  sword  entereth  into  their  own  heart, 
And  their  bows  are  shivered ! 

16.  Better  ia  the  little  of  the  righteous  than  the  store  of  many  wicked! 

17.  For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  are  shivered, 
And  the  Lord  sustaineth  the  righteous ! 

18.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  perfect. 
And  their  inheritance  is  for  ever ! 

19.  They  are  not  ashamed  in  the  time  of  evil, 
And  in  days  of  fiEunine  they  are  satisfied  1 

20.  Bat  the  wicked  perish,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
As  the  preciousness  of  lambs  have  been  consumed ; 
In  smoke  they  have  been  consumed  1 

2L  The  wicked  borroweth,  and  repayeth  not ; 
Bat  the  righteous  is  gracious  and  giveth ! 

22.  For  his  blest  ones  possess  the  land, 
And  his  reviled  ones  are  cut  off! 

23.  By  the  Lord  the  steps  of  the  mighty  have  been  prepared. 
And  his  way  he  desireth ; 

24.  When  he  fidleth  he  is  not  cast  down, 
For  the  Lord  sustaineth  his  hand ! 

25.  I  haye  been  young,  I  have  also  become  old. 
And  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 
And  his  seed  seeking  bread ! 

26.  All  the  day  he  is  gracious  and  lendeth, 
And  his  seed  becometh  a  blessing. 

27.  Tarn  aside  from  evil  and  do  good,  and  dwell  for  ever  I 

For  the  Lord  loveth  judgment,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saintly  ones! 

For  ever  they  have  been  kept, 

And  the  seed  of  the  wicked  hath  been  cut  off! 

29.  The  righteous  possess  the  land,  and  dwell  for  ever  on  it ! 

30.  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  uttereth  wisdom, 
And  his  tongue  speaketh  judgment ! 

31.  The  law  of  his  God  i$  in  his  heart;  his  steps  slide  not! 

32.  The  wicked  watcheth  for  the  righteous. 
And  seekeih  to  put  him  to  death ! 
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88.  The  Lord  leaveth  him  not  in  his  hand, 
Nor  condemneth  him  when  he  is  judged ! 

84.  Look  towards  the  Lobd,  and  observe  his  waj^ 
And  he  exalteth  thee  to  possess  the  land; 
Thou  seest  when  the  wicked  are  cut  off! 

85.  I  have  seen  the  wicked  terrible — 

And  spreading  himself  as  a  green  indigenous  plant! 

86.  And  he  passeth  away,  and  lo,  he  is  not! 
And  I  seek  him^  and  he  hath  not  been  found. 

87.  Observe  the  perfect,  and  see  the  upright, 
For  the  latter  end  of  thai  one  ia  peace ! 

88.  But  transgressors  have  been  destroyed  together, 
The  latter  end  of  the  wicked  hath  been  cut  off! 

89.  And  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  from  the  Lobd^ 
Their  strong  place  in  the  time  of  adversity ! 

40.  And  the  Lord  helpeth  them,  and  delivereth  them^ 
He  delivereth  them  from  the  wicked,  and  saveth  them ; 
Because  they  have  trusted  in  him. 
XXXVIIL 
A  Psalm  of  David,  '<  causing  to  remember.'* 

1.  O  Lobd!  in  thy  wrath  reprove  me  not! 
Nor  in  thy  fury  chastise  me  I 

2.  For  thine  arrows  have  come  down  against  mei 
And  thou  lettesC  down  upon  me  thine  hand! 

8.  Soundness  is  not  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  indignatioD» 
Peace  is  not  in  my  bones,  because  of  my  sin ! 

4.  For  mine  iniquities  have  passed  over  my  head, 
As  a  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  Ua  me ! 

5.  My  wounds  have  stank,  they  have  become  corrupt. 
Because  of  my  folly. 

6.  I  have  been  bent  down,  I  have  been  bowed  down,  even  toexoeflti 
All  the  day  I  have  gone  mourning  I 

7.  For  my  fluiks  have  beea  filled  mik  drought, 
And  soundness  is  not  in  my  flesh ! 

8.  I  have  been  feeUe  and  smitten,  even  to  excess ; 
I  have  roared  from  disquietude  of  heart ! 

9.  Lord  I  before  thee  u  all  my  desire ! 

And  my  sighing  from  thee  hath  not  been  hid. 

10.  My  heart  tii  panting,  my  strength  hath  forsaken  me. 
And  the  light  of  mine  eyes— even  it  u  not  with  me ! 

11.  My  lovers  and  my  friends  over-against  my  plague  stand, 
And  my  neighbours  afar  off  have  stood. 

12.  Those  who  seek  my  soul  also  lay  a  snare, 

And  those  who  seek  my  evil  have  spoken  mischievous  thifigs? 

And  meditate  deceits  all  the  day ! 
18.  And  I,  as  deaf,  hear  not, 

And  as  a  dumb  one  who  openeth  not  his  mouth ! 
14.  Yea,  I  am  as  a  man  who  heareth  not, 

And  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs ! 
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15.  Because  for  thee,  0  Lord,  I  have  waited  with  hope ; 
Thon  do6t  answer,  O  Lord  mj  God. 

16.  When  I  said,  "  Lest  they  rejoice  over  me," 

In  the  slipping  of  my  foot  they  magnified  themselves  against  me. 

17.  For  I  am  ready  to  halt,  and  my  pain  is  before  me  continually  ! 

18.  For  I  declare  mine  iniquity — I  am  sorry  for  my  sin  ! 

19.  And  mine  enemies  are  lively. 
Those  who  hate  me  without  cause 
Have  been  strong  and  multiplied ! 

20.  And  those  who  repay  evil  for  good  accuse  me. 
Because  of  my  pursuing  good ! 

21.  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord  !  my  God ;  be  not  far  from  me  ! 
Haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord,  my  salvation. 

XXXIX. 
To  the  Overseer,  to  Jeduthan. — A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  I  HAYB  said,  **I  observe  my  way,  from  sinning  with  my  tongue  : 
I  keep  for  my  mouth  a  curb,  while  yet  the  wicked  is  before  me  P 

2.  I  have  been  dumb  tvith  silence ;  I  have  kept  silent  firom  good. 
And  my  pain  hath  been  excited. 

8.  Hot  is  my  heart  within  me ;  while  I  meditate  the  fire  bumeth ; 
I  have  spoken  with  my  tongue : 

4.  <<  Cause  me  to  know,  O  Lord  I  mine  end, 
And  the  measure  of  my  days  what  it  is ; 
Let  me  know  how  frail  I  am! 

5.  Behold,  thou  hast  made  as  hand-breadths  my  days, 
And  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee  ! 

Sorely  altogether  vaaity  is  every  man  set  up !     Selah." 

6.  Surely  in  an  image  each  walketh  habitually ; 
Surely  m  vain  are  they  disquieted ! 

He  heapeth  up,  and  bioweth  not  who  doth  gather  them  ! 

7.  And,  now,  what  have  I  expected,  O  Lord  ?  my  hope  is  of  thee ; 

8.  From  all  my  transgressions  deliver  me ; 
The  reproach  of  a  fool  make  me  not ; 

9.  I  have  been  dumb,  1  open  not  my  mouth. 
Because  thou  hast  wrought 

10.  Tom  aside  from  off  me  thy  stroke ; 

By  a  blow  of  thine  hand  l  have  been  consumed! 

11.  With  reproofs  against  iniquity  thou  hast  instructed  man ; 
And  wasteth  as  a  moth  his  desirableness ; 

Sorely  every  man  is  vanity !    Selah. 

12.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord  !  and  to  my  cry  give  ear; 
Unto  my  tears  be  not  silent  !* 

For  a  sojourner  I  am  with  thee;  a  settler  like  ^1  my  &thers ! 
18.  Look  from  me  and  I  brighten  up,  before  I  go  and  be  not  I 

XL 
To  the  Overseer.— A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  I  HAVE  diligently  expected  the  Lord, 

And  he  inclineth  unto  me,  and  heareth  my  cry  ! 

2.  And  caoseth  me  to  ascend  from  the  pit  of  desolation, 
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Out  of  the  mire  of  mud  ; 

And  he  raiseth  up  on  a  rock  my  feet ;  he  establisheth  my  steps ! 

3.  And  he  putteth  in  my  mouth  a  dew  song — "  praise  to  our  Godf*' 
Many  see  and  fear,  and  trust  in  the  Lord. 

4.  O  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  hath  made  the  Lobd  his  trust, 
And  hath  not  turned  towards  the  proud 

Or  those  who  turn  aside  to  lies, 

5.  Many,  O  Lord,  my  God !  are  thy  wonders  thou  hast  done; 
As  to  thy  thoughts  towards  us, 

There  is  none  to  arrange  before  thee ; 

I  declare  and  speak  : 

*<  They  have  been  more  than  to  be  numbered." 

6.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  hast  not  desired; 
Ears  thou  hast  prepared  for  me  ; 
Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not  asked  : 

7.  Then  said  I,  "  Lo,  I  have  come ;" 

In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  concerning  me: 
To  do  thy  good  pleasure,  my  God,  I  have  delighted ; 

8.  And  thy  law  u  within  my  heart! 

9.  I  have  proclaimed  tidings  of  righteousness  in  a  great  congr^atioo, 
Lo,  my  lips  I  restrain  not,  O  Lord  I  thou  hast  known. 

10.  Thy  righteousness  I  have  not  concealed  in  the  midst  of  mine  heart 
Thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation  I  have  told ; 

I  have  not  hidden  thy  kindness  and  thy  truth  to  a  great  congregation, 

11.  Thou,  O  Lord,  restrainest  not  thy  mercies  from  me ! 
Thy  kindness  and  thy  truth  continually  keepeth  me  I 

12.  When  evils  without  number  have  compassed  me, — 
Mine  iniquities  have  overtaken  me, 

And  I  am  not  able  to  see ! 

They  have  been  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head. 

And  mine  heart  hath  forsaken  me  1 

13.  — Be  pleased,  O  Lord  !  to  deliver  me  ! 
O  Lord,  for  my  help  make  haste  ! 

14.  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together 
Who  seek  my  soul  to  end  it ; 

Let  them  be  turned  backwards  and  be  ashamed  whode«re  my  evil; 

15.  Let  them  be  desolate  as  a  consequence  of  their  shame, 
Who  say  to  me,  ^^  Aha,  aha  ;*' 

16.  Let  all  who  seek  thee  rejoice,  and  be  glad  in  thee ; 
Let  those  also  who  love  thy  salvation  say  continuidly, 
"  The  Lord  be  magnified  T 

17.  When  I  am  poor  and  needy,  let  the  Lord  devise  for  mel 
Mine  help  and  my  deliverer  art  thou ;  O  my  God,  tarry  not ! 

XLI. 
To  the  Overseer. — A  Psalm  of  David. 

1.  O  THE  happiness  of  him  who  acteth  wisely  towards  the  poor ; 
In  the  day  of  evil  the  Lord  delivereth  him, 

2.  The  Lord  preserveth  him,  and  reviveth  him; 
He  is  happy  in  the  land; 
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And  thou  givest  him  not  into  the  will  of  his  enemies  I 

3.  The  Lord  supporteth  him  on  the  bed  of  sickness  ; 
All  his  bed  thoa  hast  turned  in  his  weakness. 

4.  I,  I  have  said,  **  O  Lord,  favour  me ; 

Heal  mj  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee  I" 

5.  Mine  enemies  saj  evil  of  me ; 

^*  When  he  dieth — his  name  also  hath  perished !" 

6.  And  if  he  come  to  see :  vanity  he  speaketh ; 
His  heart  gathereth  iniquity  to  itself; 

He  goeth  oot — ^at  the  street  he  speaketh  ; 
All  who  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me  ; 
Against  me  they  devise  evil  to  me ! 

8.  ^  A  thing  of  Belial  is  poured  out  against  him, 
And  because  he  hath  lain  down  he  riseth  not  again." 

9.  Even  mine  ally  in  whom  I  have  trusted. 

One  eating  my  bread  hath  made  great  the  heel  against  me  I 

10.  But,  thou,  O  Lord,  favour  me  ; 

And  cause  me  to  arise,  and  let  me  give  recompense  to  them. 

11.  By  this  I  have  known  that  thou  hast  delighted  in  me. 
Because  mine  enemy  shouteth  not  over  me. 

12.  As  to  me,  in  mine  integrity  thou  hast  taken  hold  upon  me, 
And  thou  causest  me  to  stand  before  thee  for  ever  I 

13.  Blessed  is  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  age  to  age ! 
Amen  and  Amen. 

XLIL 

To  the  Overseer. — '*  Causing  understanding." 

By  sons  of  Korah. 

1.  As  the  hart  panteth  for  streams  of  water, 
So  my  soul  panteth  towards  thee,  O  Grod ; 

2.  My  soul  haUi  thirsted  for  Grod — ^for  the  living  God ; 
When  do  I  enter  and  see  the  face  of  God  1 

8.  My  tears  have  been  to  me  bread  by  day  and  by  night, 
While  they  say  unto  me  all  the  day,  '^  Where  is  thy  God  ?" 

4.  These  things  I  remember,  and  pour  out  my  soul  in  me. 
For  I  pass  over  into  the  booth, 

I  go  softly  with  them  unto  the  house  of  God ; 
With  the  voice  of  singing  and  confession, — 
The  multitude  who  keep  the  feast  I 

5.  What !  bowest  thou  thyself,  0  my  soul  T 
Tea,  art  thou  troubled  within  me  T 

Wait  with  hope  for  God,  for  still  I  confess  him : 
*'  The  salvation  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God  !" 

6.  In  me  my  soul  boweth  itself. 

Therefore  I  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan, 
And  of  the  Hermons,  from  the  Hill  Mizar ; 

7.  Deep  unto  deep  calleth  at  the  noise  of  thy  water  spouts ; 
All  thy  breakers  and  thy  billows  have  passed  over  me ! 

8.  By  day  the  Lord  commandeth  his  kindness, 
And  by  night  a  song  is  with  me ! 
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And  goest  not  forth  with  our  hosts  ! 
A  prayer  to  the  Grod  of  mj  life ! 
9.  I  Bay  to  God  my  rock  :  "  Why  hast  thou  forgotten  met 
Why  go  I  mourning  because  of  the  oppression  of  an  enemy  V 

10.  With  a  sword  in  my  bones  mine  adversaries  have  reproached  mel 
In  their  saying  unto  me  all  the  day:  "  Where  is  thy  Godf 

11.  What  I  bo  west  thou  thyself,  O  my  soul? 
And  what!  art  thou  tit)ubled  within  me? 
Wait  with  hope  for  God,  for  still  I  confess  him  : 

"  The  salvation  of  my  countenance,  and  my  Grod  I" 
XLUI. 

1.  JuDGB  me,  0  God !  and  plead  my  cause  against  a  nation  not  pioasi 
From  a  man  of  deceit  and  perverseness  deliver  me : 

2.  For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  strength !  why  hast  thou  cast  me  off  t 
Why  mourning  go  I  up  and  down. 

Because  of  the  oppression  of  an  enemy  ? 

3.  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth ; 

Let  them  lead  me,  let  them  bring  me  in  unto  thine  holy  hiU, 
And  unto  thy  tabernacles ! 

4.  And  let  me  go  in  unto  the  altar  of  God, 
Unto  God,  the  joy  of  my  rejoicing  I 

And  let  me  thank  thee  with  a  harp,  0  God,  my  Gkxl ! 

5.  What!  bowest  thou  thyself,  O  my  soul? 
And  what  I  art  thou  troubled  within  me  ? 
Wait  with  hope  for  God ;  for  still  I  confess  him  : 
"  The  salvation  of  my  countenance  and  my  God  !'* 

XLIV. 
To  the  Overseer. — "Causing  understanding.*' — ^By  the  sonsof  Korth. 

1.  O  God  I  with  our  ears  we  have  heard — 
Our  &ther8  have  recounted  to  us 

The  work  thou  hast  wrotight  in  their  days,  in  diEiys  of  old ! 

2.  Thou !  with  thy  hand  nations  hast  dispossessed. 
And  thou  plantest  them ! 

Thou  afflictest  peoples,  and  thou  sendest  them  away ; 
S.  For,  not  by  their  sword  possess  they  the  land ; 
And  their  arm  hath  not  given  salvation  to  them ! 
But  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  own  arm, 
And  the  light  of  thy  countenance : 
Because  thou  hast  accepted  them  I 

4.  Thou  art  the  same,  my  king,  0  God ! 
Appoint  the  deliverances  of  Jacob ! 

5.  By  thee  our  adversaries  let  us  push  ! 

By  thy  name  let  us  tread  down  our  Withstander^. 

6.  For  not  in  my  bow  do  I  trust, — and  my  sword  doth  not  save  mel 

7.  But  thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  adversaries ; 
And  those  who  hate  us  thou  hast  put  to  shftme  1 

8.  In  God  we  have  boasted  all  the  day, 
And  thy  name  for  ever  thank  !     Selah. 

9.  Thou  hast  also  cast  off,  and  causest  us  to  blush ; 
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10.  Thou  causest  us  to  return  backward  from  an  adyersary ; 
And  thoae  who  hate  us  have  spoiled  for  themselTes  I 

11.  Thou  makest  us  food  like  sheep, 
And  among  nations  hast  scattered  us. 

12.  Thou  sellest  thy  people  without  wealth, 
And  hast  not  become  great  by  their  price ! 

13.  Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours, 
A  scorn  and  a  reproach  to  our  surrounders ! 

14.  Thou  makest  us  a  proverb  among  nations; 
A  shaking  of  the  head  among  peoples, 

15.  AU  the  day  my  confusion  ia  before  me ; 
And  the  shame  of  my  &ce  hath  covered  me ! 

16.  Because  of  the  voice  of  a  reproacher  and  reviler; 
Because  of  an  enemy  and  a  self-avenger  I 

17.  All  this  hath  met  us,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  thee ; 
Tea,  we  have  not  dealt  fiilsely  in  thy  covenant ; 

18.  We  turn  not  backward  our  heart ; 
Nor  turn  aside  our  steps  from  thy  path ! 

19.  Though  thou  hast  smitten  us  in  a  pUice  of  dragons, 
And  dost  cover  us  over  with  a  shadow  of  death ! 

20.  Have  we  foi^tten  the  name  of  our  Grod, 

Or  spread  we  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  GodT 

21.  Doth  not  God  search  out  thisT 

For  He  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

22.  Surely  for  thy  sake  we  have  been  slain  all  the  day ; 
We  have  been  reckoned  as  sheep  of  the  slaughter! 

23.  Stir  up  thyself— why  sleepest  thou,  0  Lord  T 
Awake  thyself,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever, 

24.  Why  hidest  thou  thy  faceT 

Thou  forgettest  our  afflictions  and  our  oppression ; 

25.  For  our  soul  hath  bowed  to  the  dust ; 
Our  belly  hath  cleaved  to  the  earth  1 

26.  Arise  1  be  a  help  to  us  1  and  redeem  us  for  thy  goodness'  sake ! 

XLV. 

To  the  Overseer.— "On  the  Lilies.''— By  sons  of  Korah. 

"Causing  understanding.** — ^A  song  of  loves. 

1.  Mr  heart  hath  indited  a  good  thing ;  I  tell  my  works  to  the  king ; 
My  tongue  tif  a  pen  of  a  speedy  writer  I 

2.  Thou  hast  been  beautified  above  the  children  of  men ; 
Grace  hath  been  poured  into  thy  lips ; 

Therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever  I 
8.  Gird  thy  sword  upon  %  thigh,  O  mighty  one  I 
Thy  glory  and  thy  migesty! 

4.  As  to  thy  majesty,  ride,  prosper. 

Because  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteousness ! 
And  let  thy  right  hand  shew  thee  fearful  things  I 

5.  Thine  arrows  an  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  enemies  of  the  king ; 
(Peoples  fiill  under  thee.) 

6.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever! 

VOL.  xxxii.  D 
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A  sceptre  of  uprightneaB  u  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  ( 

7.  Thou  bast  k>Ted  righteousness,  and  dost  bate  wickedness^ 
Therefore  God,  thy  Grod,  hath  anointed  thee 

With  oil  of  jo  J  above  thy  companions  I 

8.  Mjrrh  and  aloes,  cassia  1  art  all  thy  garments ; 

Out  of  palaces  of  ivory  the  Meni  have  made  thee  glad  1 

9.  Daughters  of  kings  are  among  thy  predoos  ones ; 

The  queen  hath  stood  at  thy  right  hand  in  pure  gold  of  Ophir! 

10.  Hearken,  O  daughter  I  and  consider^  and  incline  thine  ear, 
And  forget  thy  people  and  thy  &ther's  house  ; 

11.  And  let  the  king  continually  desire  thy  beauty  ; 
Because  he  ia  thy  Lord, — ^bow  thyself  to  him  1 

12.  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  with  an  oftenng. 
The  rich  of  the  people  entreat  thy  face. 

13.  All  glorious  w  the  daughter  of  the  king  within, 
Of  gold  embroidered  work  ci  her  clothing  I 

14.  In  £vers  colours  she  is  brought  to  the  king; 
Virgins  her  companions  are  brought  to  thee  afker  her ! 

15.  She  is  iNroDght  with  joy  and  gladness ; 
They  enter  into  the  puJace  of  the  king ! 

16.  Instead  of  thy  fathers  are  thy  children ; 

Thou  appointest  ihem  for  princes  throughout  all  the  earth, 

17.  I  make  mention  of  thy  name  throughout  all  generatioos; 
Therefore  peoples  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever! 

XLVI. 
To  the  Overseer,  by  sons  of  Korah.— <<  For  the  Virgins."— a  Song. 

1.  God  m  to  us  a  refuge  and  strength  1 

A  help  in  adversity  he  is  found  most  surely. 

2.  Therefore  we  fear  not  in  the  changing  of  the  earth, 
And  in  the  slipping  of  mountains  into  the  heart  of  sess! 

S.  Its  waters  roar — they  are  troubled. 

Mountains  they  shake  in  their  pride !  Selah. 

4.  A  river  I — ^its  rivulets  r^oice  the  city  of  God, 

The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High ! 

5.  God  o  in  her  midst — she  is  not  moved ; 

Gk)d  helpeth  her  at  the  turning  of  the  morning  I 

6.  Nations  have  been  troubled;  kingdoms  have  been  moved; 
He  hath  given  forth  with  his  voice— the  earth  melteth  I 

7.  The  Lord  of  hosts  m  with  us, 

A  high  tower  for  us  ta  the  God  of  Jacob  I  Selah. 

8.  Come,  see  the  works  of  the  Lobd  ; 

Who  doeth  astonishing  things  in  Uie  earth ; 

9.  He  causeth  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
The  bow  he  shivereth ;  and  the  spear  he  hath  cut  asunder; 
Chariots  he  bumeth  with  fire  I 

10.  Desist !  and  know  that  I  am  God  I 

I  am  exalted  amoog  nations!  I  am  exalted  in  the  eartbl 

11.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us, 

A  high  tower  for  us  is  the  Grod  of  Jacob!  Sehih. 
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SERMONS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MUIR, 
MiNisTBB  OF  St.  Yioeans.* 

This  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  Muir»  is  dedicated  to  the 
Congregation  of  St  Yigeans,  '*  as  a  remembrancer  and  memorial  of  the 
long  sacred  connection  that  has  existed  between  themselves  and  the 
writer."  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  welcomed,  not  only  on  account 
of  such  feelings  of  personal  attachment,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
Sermons  themselves,  as  they  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  tenderness, 
and  their  earnest  admonitions  are  fitted  to  impress  the  hearts  of  read- 
ers in  many  a  household.  It  is,  indeed,  eminently  a  family  book, 
suitable  for  Sabbath  evening  study.  The  manner  in  wliich  it  has  been 
produced,  with  clear  large  type^  strong  paper,  and  binding  of  peculiar 
excellence,  in  no  small  degree  enhances  its  claims  to  attention,  re- 
commending it  as  a  companion  for  the  thoughtful  hours  of  those  whose 
eyesight  b^ns  to  fail,  though  their  inner  vision  still  loves  the  light  of 
Gospel  truth. 

The  subjects  of  these  sermons  are  varied.  They  are,  David  and 
Kebuchadneszar,  (Daniel  iv.  29,  30,  and  Psalm  viii.  3,  4) ;  Moses'  re- 
quest to  be  shewn  the  glory  of  God ;  the  education,  behaviour,  and 
death  of  Joash ;  the  Evanescence  of  Religious  Excitement,  as  manifested 
by  the  crowds  that  followed  Our  Lord;  His  Agony;  His  Example; 
Sacred  Meditations;  what  is  the  World?  (John  xrii.  15 ;)  Yoluntary 
Belf-deceit,  or  Presumption  ;  Religious  Hope ;  Bright  Yiews  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  Earnestness  in  Religion  ;  Jonah's  Complaint ;  Christ's  Met- 
aphors, (John  vi.  63,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  6;)  Yicarious  Atonement; 
Religious  Humility ;  General  Comparison  of  Scripture ;  the  Cruelties 
of  Seduction:  On  Rashness;  God's  impartiality ;  On  Holiness;  Pub- 
lic Morning  Prayer,  and  Table  Service ;  on  Self-dedication  to  God, 
and  Gratefbl  Rejoicing  in  Christ. 

In  the  earliest  of  these  we  are  shown  a  contrast  between  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  manifested  in  the  vain  glory 
of  the  monarch  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  more  solemn  fapture  of  the 
**  Sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,"  while  he  contemplated  the  grandeur  of  his 
Maker : — "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  What  is  Man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  f*  In 
drawing  attention  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  incidents,  amid 
a  certain  similarity  of  outward  fact,  considerable  skill  is  displayed,  and 
the  moral  drawn  from  the  contrast  is  pressed  home  with  irresistible  forc^ 
although  a  mild  persuasiveness  alone  is  exerted.  Of  the  serene  dignity 
of  tone  we  desire  to  afford  a  specimen,  and  therefore  take  our  extract 
from  a  later  passage  than  where  the  comparison  is  instituted,  or  the 
unlikeness  of  spirit  in  the  two  monarohs  is  shewn : — 

*  Sermons  bv  the  Rev.  John  Muir,  Ifinister  of  St  Vigsans.  Edinburgh : 
Myles  Macphail.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Go.  Glasgow :  T.  Murray  & 
Son.    Arbroath:  J.  Mactaggart.    1861.    Pp.401. 
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The  fHOBTNEBS  OF  TEMPORAL  POSSESSION. 

"Are  YOUTalaing  aright  the  objects  of  time?    Do  not  the 

wisest  chide  themselves  st  every  considerate  moment,  and  say  within  them* 
selves,  Wherefore  do  we  spend  labour  for  that  which  is  nou^t^  and  pursue 
resolutely  what  cannot  profit :  what  shall  it  profit  us  if  we  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  our  own  souls  ? 

*'  Consider  how  little,  eyen  of  the  threescore  or  founcore  yean,  are  really 
available  for  improvement,  and  working  out  oar  soul's  salvation  ?  Deduct 
the  first  years  of  helpless  infancy,  the  succeeding  period  of  lieedless  youth, 
the  hours  of  frivolity  and  passion,  and  the  weeks  of  disease  and  needless 
care ;  and  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  useful,  beneficial  existence  in  the  bosl- 
ness  of  life,  and  the  work  of  QoD  remains. 

'^  Even  when  we  subtract  all  these,  we  leave  too  much,  far  too  much,  of 
probable  useful  life.  A  half  of  mankind  never  reach  the  full  bloom  of 
twenty;  a  fourth  part  scarcely  reach  forty-five  jrears ;  but  above  that  period 
the  companions  of  life  drop  in  quick  succession.  The  decree  passed  on 
every  mail  is,  that  he  himself  most  soon  fall,  or  that  he  most  see  eompan- 
ions  and  friends,  and  dear  rdativea  fall  arotmd  him.  And  when  death  twam, 
what  does  his  glory  tooa  become?  Corrui>tion  and  dost.  Where  are  his 
possessions?    Nowhere.    And  what  his  enjoyments?    Qone  for  ever.  ^ 

'*  When  we  view  mankind  as  individuals,  this  is  their  portion  in  time* 
But  if  we  take  them  in  a  collective  capacity,  what  is  the  ma^nitiide  or  con- 
tinuance—or  rather  we  may  say,  what  is  the  littleness  and  vanity  of  his 
grandest  estate,  of  his  race  in  their  schemes,  hibours,  and  works?  Violence 
and  decay  sufier  none  of  them  to  remain.  Where  is  now  the  house  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nebuchadneaaar,  and  the  glory  of  Babylon  the  Great  ?  His 
palaces  and  towers,  and  walls  and  gates,  they  have  sunk  into  the  moands 
of  rubbish,  not  much  raised  above  the  plain,  and  men  cannot  determine 
which  was  the  paUce  and  which  was  the  temple  of  his  idolatry.  Even  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  and  the  Oity  of  David  have  so  changed  their  appearance, 
that  their  true  situation  is  not  exactly  recognised.  Tae  riches,  power,  and 
and  gl(Hy  of  all  nations  thus  fade  away.  The  fertile  Babylonian  plain  has 
become  an  impassable  marsh;  and  the  land  once  flowing  with  milk  and 
hone^,  has  become  a  poor  and  wasted  land ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  whst 
was  in  I^gypt,  the  granary  of  the  world,  now  li^  under  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  A  tew  years  measure  the  life  of  man,  and  a  few  centuries  the  ex- 
istence of  cities  and  of  nations.  Behold  I  chaiuro  all  human  things,  says 
the  True  Witness ;  where  is  the  place  of  rest  ?  But  not  only  in  the  humsn 
race,  in  their  works  and  societies,  do  we  notice  instabilit;|r  and  vanity,  but 
whatever  is  formed  of  matter  sufiers  a  similar  decay.  If,  indeed,  we  look  to 
the  orbs  of  heaven,  they  seem  to  hold  on  an  unchanged  aspect ;  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  shone  upon  the  patriarchs,  still  shine  upon,  warm, 
and  cheer  their  offiipring,  and  appear  to  hold  an  unchanged  course  and 
aspect.  Their  endurance  would  appear  to  be  for  ever.  But  as  this  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  and  everywhere  ruina  ap- 
pear in  its  bowels  and  on  its  surface,  so  must  its  fellow  orbs  be  conceived 
to  change  continually.  What  are  aU  the  six  thousand  ^ears,  or  even  ten 
tiroes  that  number,  in  comparison  with  a  past  and  a  coming  eternity?  He 
that  comes  will  come  quickly,  and  then  the  sun  himself  shall  sink  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  lose  her  light,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  be  ouenched. 
Their  time  of  endurance  is  short,  and  their  extent  in  space  small,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  human  faculties  can  imagine,  or  human  desires 
wish  to  inspect  and  enjoy.  Since  such  is  the  case  with  all  sublunary  ob- 
jects, how  puny  the  rank  and  glory  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  mortal !" 
-(P.  10.) 
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A  reverential  awe  in  acknowledgement  of  the  Divine  miyc8ty» — 
an  unaffected  humility  in  speaking  cmT  those  mysteries,  which,  by  their 
very  nature  as  such,  and  by  the  limitation  of  our  human  faculties,  we 
are  unable  to  investigate, — is  discernible  throughout,  but  especially 
noteworthy  as  evinced  in  the  second  sermon,  *'  Moses'  Request"  Be 
draws  the  distinction  between  1st,  the  presumptuousness  of  any  desire 
to  behold  Jehovah  unveiled;  and  2d,  the  lawful  request  to  leam 
*^  those  attributes  which  constitute  His  greatest  glory, — the  dedara* 
tlen  of  His  mercy,  His  goodness,  His  fidelity,  and  truth,  and  righte- 
ousness; and  this  wish  was  granted ;  for  God  himself  proclaimed  it — 
even  His  name  or  character."  These,  ''the  unwarranted  and  warrant- 
able part  of  Moses'  prayer,"  are  dwelt  on,  with  much  eloquence,  in 
simple  impressive  language.  He  shows  how  far  it  is  permitted  for  us 
to  know  the  Lord  our  God,  how  near  we  may  draw  to  Him,  and 
contemplate  His  perfections ;  and  yet  how  &r  we  are  withheld  from 
satisfying  any  impious  euriosi^  by  prying  into  the  secrets  of  His 
being.  A  few  remarks  (at  p.  19),  reconcile  supposed  discrepancies  of 
scriptural  passages,  vif.,  these  regarding  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu, 
4c,  who  **  saw  the  God  (^  Israel ;"  also  the  occasion  **  when  tho  Lord 
spake  &ce  to  face  to  Moses,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  liis  friend ;"  with 
the  answer  of  the  Almighty,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  me^  and  live."    And  we  find  the  just  assertion, 

**  The  present  senses  of  oar  body,  as  well  as  the  faculties  of  our  mind, 
are  incapable  of  disceming  God  as  he  is.  He  is  veiled  in  glory,  inacces- 
sible to  mortal  eyes.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  bat  the  Only 
Begotten  Son,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father :  He  hath  declared 
Him.  nese  passages  of  the  Holy  Bcriptares,  though  seemingly  dijfferent 
in  their  meaniag,  yet  throw  light  upon  one  another ;  and  do  they  not  at 
the  same  time  strongly  caution  us  against  exsj^rating  the  literal  expres- 
sions of  any  single  nasssge  taken  only  by  itself? 

"  In  religion  notning  has  been  so  common  or  so  hurtful  as  to  ornament 
fiicts,  exaggerate  decli^tions,  extend  promises,  and  draw  unwarranted  in- 
ferences, seemingly  only  gronnded  on  single  passages. 

'*  Sacred  interpreters,  by  extending  their  hues  beyond  the  proper  limits, 
have  weakened  the  otnerwise  invincible  force  of  truth,  and  exposed  it  to 
doaU.''— (P.  20.) 

We  must  also  extract  the  remarks  that  immediately  follow  his  asser- 
tion that  ^the  petition  of  Moses  in  its  literal  sense^  was  unreasonable, 
«nd  therefore  denied :  There  was  something  of  rash,  unhallowed  curi- 
^ty  m  it."  While  maintaining  that  this  oeoorrenoe  may  give  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  a  natural  failing  and  error  of  the  human  understanding, 
be  thus  oontinues : — 

Tn  Spibitval  WoaLD. 

''The  objects  of  religion  are  of  so  important  a  kind  that  there  is  a  strong 
cariosity  and  desire  in  multitudes  to  be  wise  above  what  Ood  of  His  own 
good-wul  has  made  known.  JSven  poos  and  intelligent  minds  have  wished 
^,panetrate  the  dread  secrets  of  an  mvisible  world,  and  to  lift  the  material 
^il  oast  over  the  spiritual  creation,  and  to  behold  the  counsels  and  eneivies 
of  the  great  Cause  m  providence  and  grace.  They  desire,  and  now  and  then 
attompt.  to  unrarel  the  treatment  of  we  rational  and  spiritual  world,  and  to 
*^  the  bright  harmony  of  goodness  and  justice,  of  forgiveness  and  pnnish- 
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ment,  of  mercy  and  power.  But  such  graiifloatioii  is  not  ^Ten  in  the  pre- 
•ent  world  to  any  man ;  and  therefore  it  happena  that,  just  as  the  corioaitj 
and  reeearoh  of  the  philosopher  is  never  satisned  with  nis  own  suUimwt  di^- 
ooTeries,  becanse  they  onl^  convince  him  that  unthon^t-of  secrets  lie  fiff  be- 
yond his  research ;  and  jnst  as  the  observer  of  nature  beholds  in  the  distant 
orbs  which  his  assisted  vision  can  desciy,  or  in  the  minutest  plants  and  ani- 
mals, made  known  to  him  onl  v  by  the  microscope,  finds  himself  only  at  the 
be^ning  of  truth ;  and  as  the  observer  of  Providence,  though  he  extends 
his  view  over  the  remotest  traces  of  history,  or  in  the  remotest  probabilities 
which  his  conjectures  can  represent,  finds  himself  confined  to  only  a  sii^ 
point,  as  it  were,  of  eternal  duration ;  and  all  these  thurst  for  infonnatioB 
regarding  an  infinite  unknown,  past  and  future,  iJtwve  and  below:  So,  in 
like  manner  the  religious  mind,  notwithstanding  the  delight  it  ezperienoes 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  assured  ezoellenci(BS  ofthe  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  still  thirsts  for  brighter  displays  of  the  now  forbidden  mysteries  of  Pro- 
vidence and  nace.  It  discerns  itself  to  be  surrounded  at  present  only  with 
shadows,  and  longi  for  the  clear  light  ofthe  eternal  day.  But  between  mortal 
men  and  the  objects  of  this  wish  there  is  yet  an  impassable  gulf  fixed ;  so  that 
the  spiritual  world,  which  might  wish  to  appear,  cannot ;  neither  can  the 
embodied  soul  penetrate  to  them  to  behold  the  divine  glory  in  their  state.  At 
present  we  are  only  in  in&ncy;  nay.  as  it  were,  in  embryo ;  for  the  compli- 
cated fiiculties  and  frame  ofthe  chila  in  the  womb  are  fit  emblems  of  the  pre- 
sent power  of  the  human  understanding. 

"  By  the  foreknowledge  and  work  of  God  all  thines  are  prepared  in  both, 
for  the  future  world  in  which  they  are  to  move,  but  &ey  cannot  exert  them- 
selves in  their  present  state.  It  doth  not  vet  appear,  says  the  Apostle,  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  when  He  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  auo  shall  we 
appear  with  Him  in  glory.  Then  the  fiiculties  wnich  now  cannot  eiert 
themselves,  or  communicate  information,  when  the  third  great  transfonna- 
tion  of  our  persons  shall  be  completed,  and  when  wo  ahaU  be  ushered  into 
the  dread  realities  of  a  spiritual  univme,  even  then  at  last,  God  and  truth 
shall  be  unveiled;  then  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known. 

"  As  in  this  passage  we  see  how  Moses  was  oenied  his  wish,  beoaoae  it 
was  impossible  for  living;  man  to  be  indulged  in  it — ^he  oould  not  bdioid  the 
gjlory  or  Gon, — so,  in  a  similar  manner,  we  may  consider  the  desires  of  a  {sons 
mind  to  discern  more  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  of  Prophecy,  and 
of  Grace,  to  be  refused,  and  to  be  restrained,  by  the  answer  of  the  Auugbtt 
in  the  text.  The  deepest  forbearance,  as  well  as  reverence,  is  due  to  diTiae 
things.  In  the  holy  of  holies  the  high  priest  alone  beheld  the  emUem  of 
God's  visible  presenoe."^^.  22.) 

Not  less  impressive  is  the  oomment  on  the  other  aspect  of  Moses' 
petitiooy  the  request  to  be  permitted  to  behold  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Deity.  The  granting  of  this  favour  gives  oocasion  for  an  cot- 
burst  of  thankfulness  and  praise.  As  the  expansion  of  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  he  made  known  His  ways  to  Moses,  and  His  acta  to  the 
sons  of  Israel,"  next  ensues  a  summary  of  the  revektions  made  by 
divine  power  to  Moses ;  both  what  he  was  enabled  to  relate  of  Crea- 
tion, the  Deluge,  and  the  Patriarchal  age,  and  also  by  the*  events  ofthe 
Exodus,  in  which  Moses  himself  participated.  A  few  brief  quotations 
are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  this  discourse,  yet  wo  can  only  af&rd 
space  for  two  passages  in  continuation : — 

Our  KirowrLinGC  of  tbb  Dsmr. 
"  But  though  Moses  had  preriously  known  so  many  of  the  glcrions  acts  uf 
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Gody  and  though  numklnd  now,  b^  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  of  oreatioD, 
have  oome  to  see  mofe  of  the  infinite  oontrivanoe  of  the  Creator,  yet  jou  can- 
not but  obeenre  the  superior  importance  of  that  kind  of  knowle<&e  oonvejed 
in  the  prodamation  of  God's  glorious  character.  The  prophet  Moses  reoeiy- 
ed  not  only  the  gratification  of  baring  his  petition  answered  in  this  way, 
bat  all  the  Christian  and  Jewish  world,  through  him,  have  been  enabled  to 
delight  and  trust  in  the  Divine  attributes,  so  doriously  prodaimed  by  the 
tettuBKmy  of  God  himself.  Hie  name  of  God  in  the  proclamation  u  an 
abridgmnent  of  that  grace  and  mercy  and  justice  in  the  G^pel. 

"  Ixv  the  dory  of  God's  character  to  sinful  men  consists  in  His  mercy,  for- 
nyeness,  goodness,  and  truth.  There  are  in  these  attractiye  excellencies  for 
him.  C^  anything  be  more  satisfiictorv  to  an  accountable  creature  whose 
sins  are  many,  than  that  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  is  abundant  in 
mercy  and  i^odness  ?  As  &r  as  human  interests  are  conoemed,  God  has 
manifested  Himself  folly.  What  God  Himself  now  is,  and  what  He  vrill  be 
to  them,  is  made  dear,  while  what  He  is  in  himself  remains  as  secret  as  be- 
fore. Mankind  are  only  denied  what  they  cannot  receive,  for  we  may  even 
premnae  that  the  highest  axdumgd  is  incapable  of  folly  comprehending  Hia 
nature.  But  what  He  is  to  us  is  all  proclaimed.  Are  we  dependent  beixus  ? 
He  is  gracious :  are  we  sinful  ?  He  is  merciful :  has  He  given  promises  ?He 
is  abundant  in  truth  and  faithfulness.  And  thus  His  character  to  Moses  and 
Israel's  sons,  is  still  His  character  to  us  and  all  mankind :  for  He  changeth 
not."— (P.  25.) 

Again,  after  remarking  on  the  two  manifestations  of  Deity  at 
Mount  Sinai;  when  first  as  the  Lawgiver,  and  next  as  the  Merci- 
ful One,  God  made  Himself  known  to  His  servant,  the  writer  pro* 
eeeda:^- 

"The  great  oonviction  that  Gen  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
lumself  by  Cbrist'ssaorifioej  not  imputing  trespasses  to  the  believer^  is  that  know- 
ledge  of  Him  that  makes  wise  unto  salvation.  It  is  that  fiuth  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  mortal  and  immortal  being.  The  why  and  the  how  this  bappanij 
is  thatpart  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  from  which  the  vdl  is  not  ufted. 
That  Unrist's  body  was  l»oken  and  His  blood  shed  as  our  substitute ;  but 
why  as  our  substitute  the  atonement  was  accepted  by  God,  is  still  dark  to  the 
nnderstandins.  It  redeems  not  from  earthly  pains,  but  from  foture  woe.  Of 
the  truth  of  uiis  doctrine  we  have  the  divine  testimony  itsdf  for  the  proof. 
This  gospd  truth  is  the  manifestation  of  the  glorious  charaoter  of  God,  which 
we  have  shown  to  ns  and  which  ire  are  warranted  to  view.  God  is  bounti* 
fol  and  gndous  to  the  undeeerving,  and  to  the  destitute  and  rebdlious 
children  of  AdauL  He  is  true  to  the  promises  of  mercy  in  the  ancient  pro^ 
phets,  yet  iost  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  threatened,  as  it  has  been  exem- 
plified on  His  own  Son,  when  He  stood  in  the  room  of  sinners,  as  well  as  on 
Ihe  condemned  spirits  of  darkness. 

^*  When  God  manifests  himself  to  the  Christian  there  is  no  spedal  revelation 
^ven,  no  extraordinary  vision  ^ven,  no  mystery  unveiled,  but  the  character 
of  God  in  justice  and  mercy  impressed  on  the  understanding  and  heart.  The 
love  of  the  Saviour  in  his  mediatorial  sacrifice,  imfJanted  and  quickened,  and 
the  gracions  promises  made  through  Him,  trusted  in  with  natitude  and  hope 
— this  is  the  manifestation  of  God's  character  to  the  ory  of  faith. 

"When,  therefore,  you  pray.  Shew  me,  0  Lord,  thy  glory, — ^you  are  then 
asking  for  more  lively  impressions  of  your  own  guilt,  unworthiness,  and  de- 
pendence, and  more  refreshing  views  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  Divine 
character,  shining  in  the  face  of  Jasvs  Christ,  who  of  God  ir  made  wi»<ioiu 
and  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption." — (P.  27.) 
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Sound  manly  sense  and  judgment  make  themselves  lelt  thrbqghovt 
the  volume^  which  obtains  a  strong  hold  on  the  attention  as  we  pro- 
ceed.   Nor  is  absent,  when  necessary,  the  tone  of  stem,  honest  rebake ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  8th  Sermon,  concerning  the  corruptions  of  the 
World.    He  speaks  warningly  against  Uie  neglect  of  that  practical 
household  piety  which  of  old  distinguished  our  Scottish  peasantry,  and 
80  largely  contributed  to  give  our  native  land  its  value.    It  cannot  be 
disproved  that  we  have  degenerated  from  the  uprightness  of  our  simple 
forefathers.    The  decay  of  household  [nety  among  all  ranks  of  society 
was  the  most  frightful  calamity  that  could  befal  us.    Loss  of  national 
freedom,  of  public  and  of  private  virtue,  could  not  fail  to  &llow. 
Yet  already  this  decay  has  commenced,  as  is  acknowledged,  and  ttnte» 
arrested  by  individuid  efforts,  sanctified  and  strengthened  by  the  spirit 
df  prayer,  it  will  erelong  have  wrought  meet  deadly  evil  on  the  eom- 
munity.    The  writer  of  these  sermons  asks,  **  Have  not  the  religious 
customs  of  our  fore&thers,  in  regularly  expressing  their  gratitude  to 
Him  at  set  times,  almost  vanished  from  many  who  are  communicants, 
and  hold  a  superior  station  in  society  V*    No  person  who  watches  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  our  agricultural  population,  (on  whose  well- 
being  the  people  in  general  have  to  depend  for  the  chief  supply  of 
wholesome  focd,  and  independence  of  foreign  markets,)  can  contemplate 
without  anxiety  the  downward  tendencies  which  are  daily  causing  a 
wider  separation  between  class  and  class.    Is  that  not  true  of  the  poor, 
which  has  been  eloquently  exemplified  by  one  of  our  most  popular  liv- 
ing writers  and  lecturers,  when  he  speaks  the  complaint  of  an  English 
labourer,  down-trodden  and  despised,  yet  still  with  a  man's  sense  of 
individual  rights  that  have  been  trampled  on,  and  a  man's  brave  heart 
and  usefulness,  that  have  been  suffered  to  meet  scorn  and  perversion  f 
Not  often  have  there  been  pleadings  more  worthy  of  attention  tiiaa 
those  by  which  the  claims  of  struggling  poverty  have  been  urged. 
^  Begin  at  the  right  end,''  says  the  hard-handed  son  of  toil,  Will  Fern, 
**  Give  us,  in  mercy,  better  homes  when  we're  lying  in  our  cradles ; 
give  us  better  food  when  we're  a  working  for  our  lives ;  give  us  kinder 
htwB  to  bring  us  back  when  we're  a  going  wrong ;  and  do'nt  set  Jail, 
Jail,  Jail,  afore  us,  everywhere  we  turn.    There  an't  a  condescension 
you  can  show  the  Labourer  tAen,  that  he  wo'nt  take^  as  ready  and  as 
grateful  as  a  man  can  be ;  for  he  has  a  patient,  peaceful,  willing  heart 
But  you  must  put  his  rightful  spirit  in  him  first ;  for  whether  he's  a 
wreck  and  ruin,  such  as  me,  or  is  like  one  of  them  that  stand  here  now, 

[it  is  at  a  Birthday  Feast,  among  the  gentry,  where  the  Labourers' 
lealth  has  been  drank,]  his  spirit  is  divided  from  you  at  this  time. 
Bring  it  back,  gentlefolks,  bring  it  back !  Bring  it  back  before 
the  day  comes  when  even  his  Bible  changes  in  his  altered  mind, 
and  the  words  seem  to  him  to  read,  as  they  have  sometimes  read 
in  my  own  eyes — 'Whither  thou  goest,  I  can  Not  go;  where  thoa 
lodgest,  I  do  Not  lodge ;  thy  people  are  Not  my  people ;  Nor  tbjr 
God  my  God  !'"  The  time  was  i%hen  this  enforcement  of  the  £ng« 
lish  labourer's  indignant  protest  could  scarcely  have  been  neecjed 
for  those  of  Scotland.     But  things  are  changing  rapidly.     The  Bothy 
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System,  with  the  culpable  negligence  of  farmers  and  **  facton/'  and 
the  still  more  sinfal  exactions  ei&er  commanded  or  countenanced  by 
landlords  who  have  no  native  sympathy  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
which  comes  to  them  merely  by  purchase, — ^have  combined  with  other 
evils  to  introduce  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation  in  rural  districts, 
scarcely  less  saddoiing  for  contemplation  than  is  the  apparently  un- 
manageable vice  and  suffering  exhibited  in  our  over-grown  manudactur- 
iog  towns.  We  direct  attention  to  the  following  remarks  which  touch 
en  one  of  many  examples  of  personal  negligence  that  can  be  rebuked 
by  the  clergy,  and  amended  by  the  exertions  of  their  hearers : — 

Neglect  of  Household  and  Family  Union  in  Religion. 
"Another  mark  of  worldly  indifference  is  the  onconcem  which  some  shew 
to  the  religious  principles  of  their  family  and  dependents.  The  religious 
customs  of  our  lorefatners  were,  to  exert  themselves  by  their  own  slender 
means  to  give  their  famUies  a  religious  education ;  and  abo,  whenever  the 
young  servant  left  his  home  to  enter  into  a  world  of  business,  then  to  put 
the  sacred  volume  into  his  hand,  without  which  in  his  possession  he  never 
entered  his  master^s  house.  Impressed  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  his 
baptismal  engagement,  he,  by  his  own  means,  trained  them  in  the  fear  of 
€rod  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  But  what  is  now  the  practice  of  many  in  the 
less  wealthy  classes  ?  Is  it  not  to  leave  this  to  be  oone  by  some  charitable 
society  ?  Can  he,  then,  in  his  own  decline  of  life  challenge  dutiful  aid  and 
obedience  where  he  has  neglected  the  solid  foundations  of  deference  ?  How 
can  he  nijge  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  complete  the  oblation  which  he 
took  on  himself  to  God  on  their  Behalf,  since  ne  has  neglected  the  proper 
means  of  prepuuins  and  inclining  them  to  such  a  duty?  The  consequence 
is,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young  men  of  our  day  never  sit  down 
at  the  Lord^s  table  at  all,  or  come  to  it  very  ill  instructed  in  their  duty  and 
their  creed.  The  influence  of  Christian  parents  la  too  little  kept  up,  and 
how  evil  are  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  I  For  who  can  ever  exert  an 
influence  on  the  heart  like  him  or  her  in  whom  Qod  hath  implanted  a  deep 
concern  for  their  welfare— as  from  them  their  being  was  received,  and  their 
hifitocy  supported."— <P.  130.) 

And,  in  continuation  of  this,  and  confirming  wliat  we  have  seen  ad- 
vuiced  by  Patrick  Allan  Fraser,  in  his  recent  work,  **  An  Unpopular 
View  of  our  Times,''  and  by  Feltham  Burghley,  in  his  vigorously  writ- 
ten ^England  subsists  by  Miracle": — 

Duty  of  Employers. 
^  ^  Qiristian  society  in  our  land  has,  through  circumstances,  been  moulded 
uito  a  form  unfavourable  to  domestic  influence,  union,  and  affection.  What- 
ever is  for  public  ostentation  flourishes :  whatever  is  for  domestic  substance 
is  neglectea.  In  this  I  may  appear  to  some  to  utter  an  unfounded  charge. 
Have  we  not  more  institutions  of  charity  and  instruction  than  our  for&« 
thers  possessed  ?  I  grant  that  we  have.  But  is  not  thd  husbandman  and 
hb  servant,  the  master  and  his  apprentice,  almost  completely  separated  with 
ngard  to  leliipous  and  moral  influence  ?  How  seldom  are  they  members 
of  the  same  utmily.  The  salutary  moral  influence  of  the  superior  over  his 
jnferior  is  therefore  but  very  weak.  And  though  our  religious  institutions 
be  numerous,  they  are,  like  our  manu£Eu;turing  estabHshments,  all  conducted 
on  the  great  way, — with  more  mechanical  precision,  indeed,  but  without 
^hs  social  connection  which  cemented  the  family  religion  of  our  forefathers. 
Ihe  Bothy  is  too  often  the  place  of  exile  to  the  young  labouring  peasant; 
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and  the  garret  and  the  lodging-house  to  the  workmen  of  our  towns.  A  mob 
fills  our  streets  which  the  respectable  in  society  cannot  control ;  a  crowd 
frequents  our  markets,  whom  the  wisdom  or  the  mfluence  of  a  belo?ed  mu- 
ter cannot  direct.  The  joints  of  the  social  compact  are  loosened  more  and 
more ;  eren  in  some  places  a  cold,  dirty  place  of  worship  is  left  for  the 
pious  labourer,  and  the  wealthy  retire  to  the  snog  warm  temple  where  they 
meet  only  with  those  of  their  own  rank  to  join  in  their  orisons  to  God.  In- 
stead of  the  father  or  the  master  reading  a  chapter,  or  joining  in  worship 
together  with  his  inmates,  each  retires  to  reJt  as  if  tiiera  were  no  God  to 
acknowledge.  The  moment  that  reli^on  ceases  to  be  nursed  in  the  fsmily, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  life,  then  it  ceases  to  be  honoured  and  obserred 
as  God  intended  it  should  be."— (P.  132.) 

And  he  duly  traces  the  festering  discontents  and  misery  to  thetr 
source,  a  selfish  pride  and  greediness,  the  absence  of  Uiat  true  Christi- 
anity which  is  01  the  heart>  and  which  alone  can  cure  the  complicated 
evils  of  society. 

DniTNION,  OOirSlQirKNT  ON  OUR  NBOLICr  Off  ULIQIOOS  Mm. 

"  From  these,  and  simikv  canaos,  disloyalty,  radiflaligm,  and  chartiRn,  aad 
infidelity,  and  insubordination,  and  want  of  resf^ect  and  condeMension  ffrom 
those  in  saperiority  of  social  station^  prewl  in  our  towns  and  rilWes. 
Very  diffetent  was  that  frame  of  society  which  the  Apostle  leeommoDded: 
'  Be  kindly  affeotioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  tove ;  in  honour  pre- 
ferring  one  another.'  '  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoiee  in  that  be  is 
exalted :  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.'  If  this  commandnMnt  wen 
obeyed,  the  ostentation  of  the  world  would  be  less  in  their  hearts.  No  sys- 
tem is  more  equalising  than  the  Christian,  or  more  fiivoun  independenoe  of 
character.  None,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  favourable  for  nspeet  to  the 
worthy,  and  submission  and  fidelity  to  the  superior.  AH  these  erils  wfaisb 
I  have  now  pointed  oat  tend,  in  effect,  to  eoEnmt  Oiristtaa  sodetv.**^ 
(P.  132.) 

Mindful  of  his  solemn  duty,  he  hesitates  not,  as  too  many  clergymen 
do,  to  rebuke  the  vice  of  those  who  think  to  claim  immunity  because 
of  their  wealth  and  station.  "  The  follies  and  sins  of  the  great," — the 
holder  of  property,  the  acute  man  of  business,  and  the  suocesaful  spec- 
ulator,— ^meet  with  equal  justice  that  Is  dealt  to  the  poor;  neither 
more  nor  less  than  justice.  Every  line  in  the  six  pages  whicb  follow, 
deserves  attention,  a  thoughtful  perusal  and  laying  to  heart  We 
have  here  the  opinions,  boldly  yet  temperately  expressed,  of  one  who 
sees  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  who  is  willing  to  encounter, 
not  to  flee  from  it,  but  to  do  his  duty  in  the  strife,  and  teaoh  others 
to  do  theirs.     In  conclusion  he  says : — 

''  Above  all,  let  us  hate  a  time-eerving,  either  to  the  inconsideiate  mesn,  or 
the  haughtv  powerful.  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  just  to  all,  and  follow  cod- 
science  ana  tne  Divine  law.  Such  a  behariour  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
creed  we  embrace,  and  an  honour  to  the  Master  whom  we  serve ;  and  try  to 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness^  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
wel&re  of  our  country,  and  of  our  own  souls." — (P.  138.) 

The  strong  practical  sense  of  the  writer,  urging  the  awakened  fSuth 
to  embody  itself  in  good  works  as  well  as  in  prayer  and  thankfulness, 
finds  many  opportunities  of  exhortation  to  industry  and  sincerity  in 
all  stations  of  life.     He  shows  the  beiuty  and  the  blessing  of  that 
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*^  peace  of  God  which  paaseth  all  understanding/'  and  is  not  slow  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  for  sin  and  the  turning  to  Jesus, 
oar  only  Mediator  and  Saviour.  But  he  does  not  forget  that  life  is 
made  up  of  daily  labours,  daily  duties,  and  that  by  honest  perform- 
anoe  of  whatsoever  is  laid  on  us  in  our  vocation,  we  are,  in  part,  fulfil- 
ling the  divine  commandment.  Frequent  and  varied  are  his  reminders 
of  this  important  truth : — a  truth  which,  if  proclaimed  earnestly  and 
continuously  by  our  preachers,  might  do  much  to  abate  that  fraudu- 
lenoe,  slothfulness,  and  <*  eye^ervice,"  which  seem  to  be  increasing,  to 
the  injury  of  our  national  produce  and  character.  We  take  two  brief 
examples  of  Mr  Muir's  remarks,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
occur  incidentally,  and  are  not  obtruded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weigh- 
tier doctrines  of  Gospel  truth : — 

Th«  Dailt  Work. 
"  Consider  well  the  oommon  duties  of  life,  and  those  which  must  be  most 
frequently  discharged,  for  by  these  the  btudness  of  obedience  is  carried  on, 
and  their  regularity  marks  the  sanctification  of  the  soul.  '  My  meat,'  said 
Christ,  '  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work.'  mean- 
ing thereby  that  it  was  His  usual  aim,  as  well  as  enjoyment,  to  niMl  the 
work  which  God  commissioned  Him  to  execute.  Men  are  too  ready  to  over- 
look this  truth,  that  the  oonmion  duties  of  life,  the  labour  of  the  hands,  or 
the  exercise  of  the  domestic  and  social  affections,  when  discharged  under  the 
fear  of  God,  become  religions  duties.  When,  with  ail  fidelitv  and  content- 
ment, the  servant  performs  his  master's  will,  ne  is  serving  God  as  well  as  his 
master  and  his  own  good.  On  the  other  hand,  when  our  daily  labour  is 
done  with  fraud  or  discontent,  murmuring,  envy,  or  ill-will,  it  is  work  done 
to  the  enemy  of  our  Master  in  heaven.  Surely,  then,  it  is  great  gain  to  con- 
vert the  toil  and  care  imposed  on  us  by  necessity  through  the  fall,  into  the 
service  of  Heaven,  and  to  convert  what  might  otherwise  oe  the  service  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  into  the  wou  of  God,  and  a  proration  for 
His  reward."— (P.  279.) 

And  this,  on  the  same : — 

"  It  is  not,  however^  by  mere  thinking,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  judg- 
ment, that  habits  of  sm  are  broken ;  but  temptation,  through  the  ^raoe  of 
God,  is  best  resisted  by  active  exertion.  Monkish  solitiMie  and  visional^ 
schemes  are  as  ready  to  breed  evil  as  to  remedy  it.  The  corrapt  heart  is 
rather  defiled  than  corrected  by  solitude.  The  scenes  of  active  duty  are  most 
successful  to  abstract  the  thoughts  from  evil.  The  pressing  forward  to 
heaven  leaves  not  leisure  to  view  the  seductions  of  hell.  The  more  that  is 
done  in  the  way  of  duty,  the  less  weaiy  are  we  in  well-doing." — (P.  280.) 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  repeat  our  commendation  of  this  volume, 
and  record  esteem  for  the  writer,  who  is  personally  to  us  a  stranger, 
but  whose  writings  have  already  endeared  him  and  secured  remem- 
brance. In  many  an  after  hour  we  hope  to  turn  to  his  pagea^  and  re- 
new acquaintance  with  him.  We  desire  such  an  extension  of  them  as 
may  msJce  others  acquainted  with  the  piety  of  spirit,  the  earnest  de- 
nunciation of  vice  in  its  many  forms  of  impurity,  rashness,  infidelity, 
and  deceitfulness  ;  and  with  that  loving  gentleness  which  makes  itself 
felt  as  a  softening  influence,  even  in  closest  companionship  with  his 
proclamation  of  the  Baptist's  warning,  *<  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven  is  at  hand  I"    These  are  times  when  sincere  and  ahle  mio- 
isters  of  Gbd's  word  are  especially  needed,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  one  such  is  he  who  has  left  this  volume  of  discooraes  to 
the  congregation  of  St  Yigeans. 
EDumnBOH,  Jufy  1861.  Bedouot. 


TO  A  CHILD  IN  SCOTLAND. 
(Wbitien  at  Lakb  THBAsncENBy  Itaut.) 
1853. 

Harie.  I  may  not  press  my  lips  to  thine, 
Or  list  thy  infant  mormtUB,  view  thy  smile, 

Or  clasp  thy  tiny  fingers  whidi  entwine 
Axoond  Uiy  mother's  tresses,  and  beguile 
Fall  many  a  glanoe  to  watch  thy  sportive  wile : 

But  from  my  home  amid  the  purple  hills 
Which  slope  adown  the  lake,  where  in  old  time 

The  Carthaginian's  prowess  turned  the  rills 
From  purest  crystal  to  ensanguined  slime, — 
I  greet  thee  in  mine  own  loved  Northem  dime. 

Before  me  rise  the  beauties  lately  seen, 
The  dtied  splendour,  domes  and  palace-halls. 

The  stately  rivers,  floinng  as  serene 
As  when  the  Boman  standard  on  the  walls 
Floated  with  pride  that  now  no  more  appals : 

Hie  haunts  of  deathless  poets,  and  the  tombs 
Where  tardy  Justice  metes  her  vrreath  of  praise ; 

The  wreck'd  Etrurian  greatness — that  exhumes 
A  few  worn  relics  for  our  modem  gue, 
To  humble  pride— to  sadden  and  amase : 

Baoh  convent-porch,  vine-trellis,  cultured  field 
Of  maise  and  Piedmont  rice,  the  sunburned  forms 

Of  maidens  sinnng  evening  hymns— sole  shield 
Agunst  the  hour  of  gloom  and  midnight  storms : 
To  eaoh|  to  all,  once  more  my  bosom  wamis. 

My  olden  dreams  fulfilled,  the  elorious  land 
"nom  eariiest  breathing  lovedf  has  round  me  cast 

Her  majesty  and  beauty ;  all  the  grand 
Undying  loveliness  which  makes  the  Past 
A  home  of  poetry,  beheld  at  last  t 


And  vet.  how  often  have  I  turned  to  those 
Wno  linger  in  the  home  I  loved  so  welly 

And  imagra  thee,  fiur  child,  when  memories  rose 
Of  the  embowmd  hall,  the  sloping  dell, 
The  porch  by  flowers  engirt,  where  thou  dost  dwell. 
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How  oft  at  Yesper  hour,  when  distant  chime 
Summoned  to  prayer,  I  thought  of  thee,  and  said 

**  They  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  chil<uen  tlimb 
Their  knees  and  nroffer  kisses,  and  the  tread 
Of  Time  is  over  flowers :  And  I  such  jojs  have  fled." 


TooTOunff  to  miss  caresses  from  a  friend 
When  mr  away,  too  pure  for  need  of  guides 

Save  One.  Whose  dictates  eyen  to  slum&r  lend 
IJneartnlj  beauty ;  as  thy  frail  bark  glides 
Adown  Lofe's  stream,  I  pause  to  watdi  the  tides. 

I  think  of  thee — a  child ;  and  when  the  years 
Haye  added  ripeness  to  thy  girlish  grace ; 

The  fiur  hair  dusterin^  round  thy  rosy  ears, 
The  sunshine  radiatmc  from  thy  face, 
Making  a  joy  of  each  fiuniliar  ]^ace : 

Thy  blue  eye's  deepened  glance  when,  girl  no  more, 
Thou  Bweepest  on  in  Woman's  dignity, 

With  the  calm  mien  of  One  whose  spirit  bore 
Commune  with  gleams  of  bright  Infinity, — 
Kot  self-inwrapt  from  earthlj  ministry. 

I  see  thee  at  the  right  hand  of  thy  sire 

When  the  first  snows  of  Age  haye  touched  his  brow, 
And  sorrow  darkened  on  his  heart ; — and  higher 

Arise  thy  glances  unto  heayen,  while  flow 

Thy  accents  of  affection,  fond  and  low. 

A  friend,  a  partner  in  the  needful  cares, 
Wherefrom  the  mortal  striyes  in  yain  to  flee ; 

A  nitient  comforter,  when  sickness  bears 
Its  solemn  warning,  ere  the  Angels  free 
The  world-encumbered  soul  fit>m  life's  satiety. 


Onoe  more  I  see  thee,  centre  of  a  throng 
Of  happy  forms  which  image  thee,  and  call 

Thy  name  as  Mother,  with  the  laugh  and  song 
Of  Ohildhood's  hanpiest  hours,  ere  shadows  fidl 
Across  the  path  wnere  we  are  doomed  to  crawl. 

I  seek  no  more  to  gaze,  content  to  dream 

Thy  present  lot,  reposing  on  the  arm 
Of  her  whose  friendship  brought  me  fairest  gleam 

Of  happiness, — ^to  earth  a  loyelier  charm : 

Blest  m  each  other's  loye,  God  shield  you  both  from  harm  I 


Thus  writtm  in  a  byffone  year.    Too  soon 
Thy  littie  life  was  ended  :  for  too  brief 

It  seemed  to  those  who  loyed  thee,  yet  a  boon 
That  happy  rest  to  thee,  ere  time  brought  grief : 
Unsaddened  still  thy  heart,  unclouded  thy  oelief. 
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And  She  who  gazed  with  a  fond  mother's  pride 
On  thv  sweet  face,  and  prayed  that  happier  years 

Might  fill  thy  future  than  ner  own,  hath  <ued 
£re  thy  graye-flowers  were  dried  from  our  first  tears. 
O,  changed  and  sad  the  world  to  me  aj^^^ears. 

Will  you  not  wait,  dear  Shades,  on  that  dim  shore, 
Linger  and  guide  me  to  the  land  of  rest  ? 

In  dr^ms  I  see  you  beckoning  on  before, 
Not  long  disserered  from  ei^  other's  breast. 
0  take  me  to  your  home,  the  Mansions  of  the  Blest  1 


Peace  I  let  complaint  be  hushed.    Years  roll  awi^, 
Swiftly  or  slow,  and  bring  the  appointed  close. 

Not  by  the  wailings  of  despair  can  they, 
The  loyed  and  lost,  be  hymned  in  their  repose ; 
But  by  the  hallowed  oalm  that  patient  faith  bestows. 

Niboxnd's  Collbqs,  1861.  Karl. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  THOMAS  EDWARD  FLINT. 

We  had  hoped  next  month  to  haye  devoted  a  paper  to  the  Worb  of 
Holman  Hunt,  with  especial  reference  to  his  noble  pictare  "  The  Find- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  Temple ;"  recently  purchased  from  Mr  Oambtit, 
to  grace  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  England^  that  of  Mr 
Thomas  Edward  Flint  of  Leeds.  But  we  have  received,  and  now 
chronicle,  the  mekncholy  intelligence  of  Mr  Flint's  sudden  death,  of 
heart-disease,  at  the  age  of  37.  Artists  have  lost  in  him  a  generotts 
friend  and  patron,  in  all  his  transactions  distinguished,  no  less  by  his  fine 
taste  and  liberality  than  by  his  honourable  uprightness.  As  a  Ghristiin 
gentleman,  alike  by  the  unaffected  piety  of  his  life  and  the  boandleis 
charity  which  he  exercised,  his  example  did  much  to  benefit  sodetj. 
Many  have  cause  to  deplore  the  sudden  removal  of  audi  a  man,  who 
bad  become  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  by  the  conacientioos  di»- 
charge  of  his  duties,  and  the  gentle  loving  spirit,  with  which  he  com- 
ported himself,  and  aided  whosoever  needed  his  assistance.  His  boon- 
ties  were  so  numerous,  so  quietly  administered,  that  by  few  m  this 
busy  world,  has  wealth  been  employed  with  such  conscieDtious  stewtrd- 
ship.  We  ourselves  can  bear  testimony  to  the  qualities  which  disdo- 
guished  him,  but  the  following  tribute — i^parently  Irom  the  hind  of 
the  author  of  ''  the  Christian  Life" — will  convey  to  others  a  fitdng 
estimate : — 

"  Mr  Flint  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  was  well-known  on  the  London 
and  Provincial  Stock  Exchanges.  In  business  he  was  eminently  acnte  md 
energetic. 

"  In  his  private  and  pablic  character  he  was  a  rare  and  illustrious  example 
of  Christian  virtue.  Ills  liberality  was  unbounded.  There  was  probably 
DO  roan  in  England  who  gave  more  to  the  poor.    The  way  from  his  bouse 
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to  his  office  was  lined  at  narrow  intervals  bydestitate  persons,  expecting 
not  in  vain  their  shilling,  half-crown,  &c.  We  are  informed  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  tliat  he  would  disburse,  in  various  modes  of  benevolence,  as 
much  aa  £200  per  week.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  the  same  inability 
as  the  tender  nearted  Goldsmith,  to  resist  a  tale  of  distress.  On  the  very 
last  occasion  when  he  was  out  of  doors,  a  poor  woman  accosted  him  and 
besought  relief.  There  was  nothing  in  his  purse  at  the  moment,  but  he 
stepped  into  a  shop,  borrowed  five  shillings,  and  gave  them  to  the  woman. 
He  expended  large  sums  in  assisting  congregations  belonging  to  various 
religious  bodies,  to  erect  chapels,  and  every  enterprise  of  genuine  philan- 
thropy found  in  him  an  ally  and  auxiliary.  His  piety  was  deep  and  earnest, 
and  m  his  seal  to  spread  those  good  tidings  which  had  gladdened  his  own 
seal,  he  added  to  his  other  avocations,  the  duty  or  delight  of  preaching 
almost  every  Sabbath. 

*'  Ardent  in  his  Christianity,  and  decided  in  his  evanJB;el]cal  views,  Mr 
Pliot  was  a  man  of  singularly  enlarged  and  liberal  minoT  The  thin  walls 
which  separate  Protestant  denominations  from  each  other,  became  trans- 
parent to  his  eye,  fixed  as  it  was  on  the  light  of  Divine  truth  and  Christian 
life  shining  witnin  them  all.  What  is  in  these  days  still  more  extraordinary, 
he  was  possessed  of  rich  and  delicate  culture,  and  had  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  the  noble  and  the  beautiful  in  art.  He  possessed  certain  valuable 
woris  by  Millais,  [the  "Black  Bmnswicker,**  and  the  "Proscribed Royalist,"] 
and  had  recently  purchased  one  of  the  ^eatest  pictures  ever  painted  within 
the  British  seas,  tae  '  Finding  of  Christ  m  the  Temple,^  by  Holman  Hunt. 

'^  Mr  Flint  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a 
large  family  to  deplore  his  loss.  His  genial  and  noble  nature  drew  around 
him  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  all  who  knew  him,  loved,  esteemed,  and 
now  lament  him." 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  truly  magnificent  collection  of  paint- 
ings belonging  to  Mr  Plint,  in  a  notice  of  ^  The  Works  of  Joseph 
Noel Paton"  {Macphaa'a,  October  1858) :  That  artist's  <'  Dead  Lady/' 
waa  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  spirit-stirring  works  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  assured  us,  his  favourite. 

In  England  it  is  rare  to  find  a  large  concourse  of  mourners  at  a 
funeraU  except  on  some  state  occasion,  or  as  tribute  to  distinguished 
public  services.  But  when  the  remains  of  Mr  Plint  were  interred^ 
July  17th,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  attended,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  grief  was  felt  not  only  for  the  loss  of  a  private  friend, 
but  also  for  a  valuable  citizen  and  stainless  Christian  gentlemen. 


DEATH  OF  MRS  BARRETT  BROWOTNG. 

Thb  claim  advanced  for  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  to  be  considered 
the  chief  female  poet  to  whom  Britain  has  hitherto  given  birth,  will 
scarcely  be  disputed.  Joanna  Baillie's  genius  has  left  sustained  utter- 
ances, perhaps,  more  artistically  complete,  and  Mrs  Heroans  touched 
the  heart  of  a  larger  multitude  by  strains  of  tender  melody  and  pathos ; 
but  for  width  of  range,  both  of  thought  and  of  melody,  for  soaring 
into  heights,  for  dauntless  plunging  into  mysterious  depths,  for  almost 
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limitless  variety  of  tone,  now  sweetly  sad,  now  fiercely  stem,  and  even 
shrill  in  its  inspired  fervour,  there  is  no  woman's  voice  which  can  singly, 
for  a  moment,  be  held  worthy  of  comparison  with  her  own. 

She  has  now  entered  on  her  rest     For  many  years  she  had  randed 
in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Florence,  where  she  died  on  tLe  29th  of  June.    As 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  she  had  won  many  admirers ;  having,  in 
addition  to  a  translation  of  ''Prometheus,"  publbhed  «< The SerapUm 
and  Other  Poems,"  and  <<The  Drama  of  Exile,"  which  treated  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Fall.     Amongst  these  comparatively 
early  poems  were  many  which  will  not  be  forgotten :  "  The  Cry  of  the 
Children,"  «  Wine  of  Cyprus,"  (addressed  to  her   blind  friend,  the 
Greek  Scholar,  Burgess),  ''Little  Ellie  and  the  Swan's  Nest,"  "A 
Vision  of  Poets,"  &c.     It  was  filter  her  marriage  to  Robert  Browmng, 
himself  a  noble  poet,  and  when  they  had  fixed  their  residence  in  Italy, 
that  the  more  sunny  aspect  of  her  genius  revealed  itself.     **  Oasa  Gni^ 
Windows"  dispkyed  her  estimate  of  the  political  life  of  Florence^  her 
fervent  sympathy  with  all  courageous  resistance  of  oppression.   "  Aurora 
Leigh"  gave  fuller  opportunity  of  showing  the  depth  of  her  love  for  the 
land  of  her  adoption.     One  later  volume,  "  Poems  before  Congren," 
scarcely  sustained  her  reputation :  it  was  vehement  in  its  tone  of  in- 
dignation, but  its  denunciation  bespoke  scornful  anger,  and  not  a 
Pythoness'  inspuration.    Lately  came  rumour  of  another  volume  soon 
to  follow,  resembling  ''Aurora  Leigh."    "  An  Austrian  Recruit,"  and 
"  Little  Mattie,"  in  the  Comhill,  prepared  many  to  expect  fresh  triumphs 
from  Mrs  Browning ;  but  the  fragile  form  has  broken  down  at  last, 
and  suddenly.    Whatever  has  been  left  unpublished  Letters  as  wefi  as 
Poems,  can  now  appear  only  as  her  "  Remains." 

Not  in  this  bri^  Obituary  notice  could  we  be  expected  to  do  justice 
to  her  genius.  Erelong  we  will  speak  again,  and  with  more  detail,  re- 
garding one  who  well  deserves  remembrance. 


ECCLESLA.STICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

PfuentaUau.—Tii»  Queen  has  presented  the  Bev.  John  Austin  to  the  VMafd 

St  Mungo ;  the  Bev.  John  Pagan,  to  Forgandenny ;  the  Bev. M*Donald  to 

Knock ;  and  the  Bev.  W.  M 'Intjie,  to  Shieldag,  in  the  Choxoh  of  Sootlaad. 

Paruh  of  BaUigaU. — Our  Bathgate  correspondent  writes  :—'*  Tfaoagfa  the  fin- 
sentation  has  not  yet  been  formally  iasned,  we  have  good  authority  for  statmc 
that  aTTaneements  have  been  definitely  made  with  renrd  to  the  ohmeh  lod 
parish  of  Bathgate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bev.  John  Byers.  The  Boa. 
Charles  Hope  of  Bridgecastle,  acting  for  the  patron,  his  nephew,  the  Bail  of 
Hopetonn,  has  presented  to  the  cluy^  the  Bev.  Mr  Cook,  late  of  Bombay,  hro- 
ther  of  Dr  Cook  of  Haddington,  and  son  of  Professor  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  and  in 
onderstand  that  the  rev.  gentleman  has  signified  his  acceptance  thereof.  li  ii 
understood  that  the  stipend  is  to  be  largely  augmented  by  the  patron,  and  that 
seTeral  influential  members  of  the  congregation  contemplate  makmg  a  still  ftrther 
addition  thereto." 
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THE  NO-NIGHT  OP  HEAVEN. 
(A  Chaftbb  ohitied  from  Madame  de  G .) 

Night  is  associated  in  all  minds  with  silence  and  darkness  more  or 
less  decided.  To  mankind  it  is  the  season  of  sleep,  when  none  are 
abroad  in  the  city  save  those  who  guard  our  rest,  the  abandoned  and 
outcast  of  society,  or  the  few  who  are  called  on  errands  of  mercy  to 
their  fellows.  Aiid  the  beasts,  too,  rest,  save  those  of  them  which 
are  as  the  highwaymen  of  the  lower  kingdom,  and  seek  their  prey 
beneath  the  friendly  shade.  And  the  birds  are  silent,  except  in  sunny 
lands,  where  one  with  his  loud  harmonious  strain  deepens  the  stillness 
of  the  quiet  time.  To  us,  the  repose  which  night  brings,  is  an  agree- 
able necessity ;  and  he  who  perverts  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day,  disturbs  the  order  of  nature,  and,  in  the  long  run,  surely  works 
injury  to  mind  and  body.  The  sleep  which  falls  like  dew  upon  us,  as 
we  dose  our  eyes,  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  of  our  good  God's  gifts ; 
and  he  who  has  felt  the  wild  hot  blood  coursing  through  his  veins 
like  fire,  and  has  been,  soon  again  perhaps,  by  the  balm  of  medicine 
restored  to  happy  peaceful  health,  can  well  appreciate  the  charm  and 
specialty  of  the  mercy — He  giveUi  his  beloved  sleep.  The  night  is 
the  time  of  dreams,  when  our  spirit  unfettered  roams  at  will,  through 
'^doudland,  gorgeous  land,''  lord  of  realms  more  splendid  than 
the  Macedonian  conquered,  rejoicing  in  a  purer  air  than  earth* 
closed  mortals  breathe.  In  dreams  we  re-enact  the  past,  and  pierce 
the  future ;  the  good  we  loved  come  back  again ;  the  fairest  scenes 
of  early  days  we  live  once  more.  That  unseen  domain,  of  which 
philosophy  knows  nothing,  we  explore  in  sleep;  and  waking  with 
the  inspiration  of  another  world  on  our  soul,  we  go  forward  in  the 
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present  again,  with  the  consciousness  renewed  that  we  are  greater 
than  we  know. 

When  it  is  said,  then,  of  Heaven,  that  *'  there  shall  be  no  night  there," 
we  might  almost  cavil  that  the  season  of  purest  enjoyment  which 
mere  animal  man  knows,  is  in  a  future  state  of  being  to  be  wanting 
to  us.  But  the  thought  vanishes  in  the  instant  we  reflect  that  that  is 
a  state  of  the  grandest  realities ;  in  which  the  functions  of  imagina- 
tion are  superseded,  where  all  the  facts  of  memory  that  can  make 
bliss  more  perfect  will  be  reproduced,  and  the  divine  calm  in  which 
man  is  to  live  the  eternal  day,  will  be  the  calm  of  a  nature  fullj 
satisfied,  all  longings  and  expectancies  quenched,  no  wish  remaining 
ungratified,  no  desire  unfulfilled. 

The  Poet  attributes  a  sweet  fancy  to  the  peasant  woman  of  the 
North,  who  thought  of  Heaven  as  a  place  where  she  should  work  no 
more,  but  sit  for  ever  in  a  clean  white  apron  and  sing  psalms ;  and 
this  idea  of  rest  beyond  the  grave  pervades  all  the  gospel.  Rest  is 
the  Saviour's  promise  to  the  weary,  and  we  are  all  weary ;  there  is 
not  one  of  us  in  this  fiercely  busy  life,  who  does  not  hope  for  rest. 
And  yet  too  oflen  the  long  grass,  the  quiet  creeping  ivy,  the  mouldering 
tombstones  of  the  old  churchyard,  possess  us  wiUi  Uie  languid  senti- 
ment, while  we  forget  that  rest  is  a  reward  to  be  won,  which  we  can 
enjoy  only  after  toil.  When  the  ploughman  unyokes  his  team,  when 
the  soldier  lays  by  his  harness,  then  he  may  rest :  when  the  Christi- 
anas journey  is  manfully  accomplished,  then  he  will  be  welcomed  at 
the  ever-open  gate  of  the  land  of  rest.  But  the  rest  of  heaven  is  not 
a  state  of  inaction  and  idleness.  Rather  let  us  suppose  the  minds 
which  have  been  most  worthily  occupied  on  earth,  will  ''  in  those 
mansions  where  the  mighty  rest,"  find  congenial  occupations.  Surely 
the  intellect  which  here  has  been  sanctified  to  splendid  uses  for  God's 
glory  and  man's  good,  will  not  be  unstrung  like  a  bow,  as  the  mortal 
puts  on  his  immortality  ?  From  the  battlements  of  heaven  the  pan- 
orama of  God's  works  will  be  fully  unrolled ;  and  the  mind  may  go 
on  adding  to  its  heap  of  knowledge,  reconciling  experience  with  old 
conjecture,  resolving  mystery  after  mystery,  conquering  wonder  after 
wonder,  for  ever  more  gathering  up  material  to  feed  the  flame  of  adoring 
love.  By  the  humble  in  intellect  there,  like  the  peasant  of  the  Poet's 
story,  we  can  believe  that  meet,  and  ample  sufficiently,  will  be  the 
occupation  found  in  scanning,  with  curious  truthful  eye,  that  new 
scene ;  how  much  there  is  we  may  not  conceive,  to  delight  and  awe 
to  ecstacy.  Here  we  feel  ourselves  shut  in  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown ;  we  guess  the  power  of  our  wing  by  our  inability  to 
extend  it  fully.  Formed  with  infinite  skill  for  flight  through  bound- 
less air,  man  is  prisoned  by  his  earthly  and  mortal  circumstances,  as 
the  eagle  is  prisoned,  who  from  within  the  bars  looks  up  at  the  sun, 
and  longs  to  follow  his  chariot.  And  like  as  the  noble  bird  doth 
sometimes  burst  his  heart  in  panting  to  be  free,  man's  spirit  now  and 
again,  in  sad  instances  too  frequent,  breaks  its  prison,  bringing  down 
into  ruins  and  dust  the  house  of  its  dwelling,  and  escaping  away,  or 
overmastering  its  keeper,  and  living  on  in  darkness  and  hopelessness 
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distraugbty  until  death  eomes  with  his  poppied  balm  and  his  torch-— 
and  guides  home  to  Grod  the  wearied  one.  In  Heaven,  the  new  body 
will  never  be  worn  by  the  chafing  of  the  spirit  Man  immortal  will 
Btill  occupy  the  lowest  scale  of  intellectual  being,  below  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  much  more  below  the  great  archangels,  principalities  and 
powers.  These,  grand  existences  as  they  are,  and  of  the  old  eternity, 
into  whose  mystic  birth  or  being  we  cannot  enquire,  are  yet  at  in- 
computable distance  from  God  in  all  God-like  attributes.  The  smoke 
and  dust  of  time  have  never  soiled  their  snowy  plumed  array ;  no 
sorrow  has  ever  tried  them,  no  passion  has  ever  wasted  them  ;  calm 
in  their  high  white  radiance  they  sit  as  when  their  Maker  bade  them 
into  being  for  His  glory,  to  behold  his  works  and  worship  Him.  Not 
for  them  had  the  Son  of  God  to  leave  his  throne  and  be  abased,  and 
suffer  and  die ;  not  one  has  ever  tried  the  Father's  love,  nor  needed 
the  exercise  of  ETis  mercy.  What  then !  shall  Man,  once  the  wan- 
derer, the  disobedient,  the  fallen  miserably  low,  of  heart  deceitful 
and  desperately  wicked,  the  scornful  recreant  and  haughty  enemy  of 
Heaven,  for  whom  a  price  so  terrible  had  to  be  paid,  that  Heaven 
might  be  complete,  claim  other  than  a  humble  place  within  it  ?  The 
promise  will  be  kept.  He  will  be  restored  to  the  image  of  God,  to 
the  place  from  the  first  proposed  for  him.  With  faculties  strengthened 
we  know  not  how,  nor  to  what  extent,  but  marvellously  changed,  so 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  circumstances  of  this  new  world,  in 
which  there  is  no  night,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  any  other  creature 
that  appertained  to  his  humanity,  he  will  begin  his  eternal  rest  of 
contemplation  and  study  of  God.  The  completed  work  of  the  Eternal 
may  well  take  him  in  his  far  off  littleness,  an  eternity  to  make  out. 
And  looking  on  the  Divine  Glory  he  will  only  pause  to  praise.  This 
is  the  business  of  heaven.  Prayer  will  cease,  praise  will  not.  (But 
amid  all  the  minstrelsy  of  Heaven,  never  sound  of  vesper  hymn  floats 
down  the  balmy  air !) 

How  great  the  difference  then  on  man's  state  of  life  implied  in  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  night  there.  To  many  a  wanderer  of  our 
city  streets,  the  night  is  looked  forward  to  with  dread.  The  foxes 
have  holes,  but  it  is  still  true  of  thousands  over  our  land,  that  they 
hare  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  Nestling  in  fetid  groups  in 
noisome  archways,  crouching  in  dark  alleys,  Ijing  in  their  desperate 
misery  with  no  covering  but  their  rags,  the  pariahs  of  the  populace 
woo  the  sleep  which  kindly  comes  to  poverty,  and  is  not  denied  to 
crime.  Poor  outcasts  from  human  pity,  surely  not  all  from  God's  1 
There  are  no  houseless  homeless  wanderers  in  the  City  of  the  Great 
High  King.  But  doubtless  there  will  be  many  gathered  there  of  the 
very  humblest  and  poorest  of  the  tribe  of  Lazarus — gathered  from 
out  of  the  cold  of  the  wintry  night,  from  the  cellars  of  the  loathsome 
lanes,  from  the  wards  of  the  dismal  poorhouse  and  the  hospital,  to  sit 
down  at  immortal  tables.  For  them  no  more  nights  of  agony ;  they 
have  leil  their  sufferings  with  their  rags  behind  them.  It  has  been 
customary  to  say  that  Heaven  is  not  a  place  but  a  condition.  I  do 
Hot  think  so.    The  Saviour  speaks  of  it  as  a  house  of  many  mansions, 
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and  under  olher  figures,  but  alwajs  as  a  locality ;  and  John  des- 
cribes it  as  seen  in  beatific  vision  with  an  exactness  eqosl  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  language.  I  look  into  the  blue  skj  of  morning,  and 
imagination  ascends  to  a  region  above  that  in  which  the  lark  is  car- 
olling :  I  look  up  into  the  ocean  of  night,  bespangled  with  its  diamond 
isles,  and  ''  wish  for  wings  to  fiee  away.''  There  is  some  place  be- 
.yond  that  sky,  beyond  last  night's  stars.  Excelsior!  Higher^ 
higher  yet ! 

It  is  said  the  gates  of  the  City  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day,  and  '^  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  holy,"  says  the  prophet  Joel,  ''there  shall  no  stranger 
pass  through  any  more."  Heaven  we  see  is  no  halfway  house,  no  mere 
halting  place  at  which  to  stay  for  a  time  and  refresh,  but  the  final 
resting  place,  and  arrive  when  we  may  the  gates  will  be  open.  Some 
start  late  for  the  City,  warned  only  by  the  clouds  of  night  gathering 
round  them  in  this  world.  The  dying  thief  was  very  late  before  he 
looked  Heavenward,  but  before  the  stars  came  out  over  Calvary  he 
was  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  Paradise.  And  many  an  one  safe  enough 
now,  has  started  late  and  gained  the  City,  but  surely  these  cannot  ex- 
pect a  reward  of  bliss  so  large  as  those  who  have  started  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  faint  yet  holding  bravely  on,  have  borne  for  Christ's  sake  all 
the  heat  and  burden  of  hfe's  day  ?  When  to  keep  festal  meeting  at 
our  family  board  and  hearth,  we  summon  friends  and  neighbours  to  be 
merry  with  us,  who  is  the  guest  that  rightly  finds  the  warmest  wel- 
come,— about  whom  gentle  hands  are  most  fondly  busied  to  unwrap 
his  garments,  and  to  provide  cheering  refreshments ;  who  is  led  to 
the  easiest  seat,  and  set  in  the  most  honoured  place  ?  Not  the  visitor 
from  next  street,  or  from  the  adjacent  town  ;  but  he  who,  inspired  by 
great  love  for  us,  has  come  from  far  and  arrives  travel-stained  and 
weary.  He  has  endured  fatigue,  perhaps  braved  danger  for  our  sake ; 
has  at  least  made  some  sacrifice  to  prove  that  the  affection  of  olddajB 
is  unabated,  and  him  we  meet  and  greet  with  special  cordiality.  The 
more  abounding  reward  of  Heaven  awaits  the  &r  come  traveller,  who 
having  set  forSi  early,  has  amid  sunshine  and  storm  as  chanced  to 
come,  with  wasting  strength  but  un&iling  confidence  held  on — stndgbi 
up  the  hill  of  God.  It  is  told  of  a  Father  of  the  Church  whose  place  had 
long  been  prepared  for  him,  that  one  day  he  sat  blind  and  very  feeble— 
the  while  a  firiend,  from  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  read  to  him  of  the 
the  heavenly  City,  its  gates  of  pearl  and  its  streets  of  gold.  Before  the 
old  man's  vision  the  New  Jerusalem  on  a  sudden  seemed  to  rise,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  jasper  walls  and  starry  towers  shining  cahn 
in  the  eternal  light,  he  cried  out,  ''  Fetch  me  my  cloak  and  my  staff 
that  I  may  go  to  yon  City  1"  He  had  not  fiEur  to  go,  and  with  radiant 
face,  and  hands  outstretched  as  though  for  the  grasp  of  welcome,  be 
went  away  to  that  City.  My  brother,  the  way  thither  may  be  long 
or  short  for  us,  but  there  will  be  much  joy  on  our  arrival ! 

There  shall  be  no  night  there ;  its  citizens  need  '*  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  GdA  giveth  them  light"  *<Open  the  win- 
dows and  let  in  more  light,"  was  the  cry  of  the  dying  Poet,  and  everas 
we  toil  here  amid  the  mysteries  of  being,  and  a  fitful  ray  cornea  in  and 
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shoots  down  into  what  depths  we  are  exploring,  and  these  seem  only 
the  deeper  in  the  momentary  flash,  we  also  cry  more  Ughtl  In 
Heayen's  unchanging  noontide  all  wiU  be  disclosed  and  plain.  Then 
shall  we  see  that  the  most  stupendous  &cts,  dimly  apprehended  now, 
are  simplest  and  most  clear.  The  illiterate  peasant,  whose  name  on 
earthy  remains  in  his  family  bible  alone  of  all  earth's  registers,  will 
peroeiTe  as  clearly  and  with  as  perfect  a  delight,  in  his  degree  and 
measure  of  capacity,  as  the  philosopher  who  has  spent  a  life-time  in 
researches  that  have  made  hb  name  fiunous  from  sea  to  sea.  Between 
the  mind  of  almost  angelic  power,  for  so  highly  the  minds  of  some 
haye  been  endowed  to  serve  great  purposes  here,  and  the  humble  un- 
coltiyated  intellect,  there  will  still  be  maintained,  we  must  suppose, 
the  difference  in  capacity, — as  is  said,  the  vessels  will  be  of  very  vari- 
ons  mzes  but  all  will  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Looking  out  over  the  fair  far  spreading  fields  of  space,  exploring 
die  mechanism  of  the  universe,  or  contemplating  with  holier  awe  the 
marvels  of  that  scheme  through  which  heaven  is  being  peopled  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  ;  every  one  filled  with  that  ineffable  light, 
all  eyes  shall  see  Him,  the  King  in  his  glory,  all  voices  praise  Him ; 
there  are  no  blind  or  mute  in  Heaven.  I  think  of  the  aged  saint  when 
they  which  look  from  the  windows  have  become  dim,  striving  hard  at 
the  cottage  lattice  in  the  failing  light  of  evening  to  spell  out  &e  words 
of  promise  firom  the  well-worn  Bible ;  of  the  Blind  since  infancy  who 
knows  God  all  the  better,  it  may  be,  because  of  the  world  through  a 
great  infirmity  knowing  almost  nothing ;  of  the  Deaf  into  whose  ear  of 
stone  music  has  never  sent  one  note  of  joy ;  of  the  Dumb  whose  voice 
has  never  uttered  one  word  in  praise  of  the  Maker  his  soul  reveres, 
or  one  Hosaanah  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  loves.  And  I  try  all  vainly  to 
think  how  on  them  will  burst  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  with 
what  ecstacy  they  will  gaze  and  hear  and  sing.  G. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  present  cen- 
tury boasts  of  a  more  brilliant  assemblage  of  names  in  poetical  literature 
tlum  any  other  period  of  our  history.  In  many  respects,  also,  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  preceding  eras,  the  poetry  of  our  time  presents 
many  novel  and  surprising  features.  The  change  and  reaction  espe- 
cially from  tho  poetical  standards  of  the  last  century  is  striking  and 
remarkable.  Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  change  far  to  seek  or  difficult 
to  trace.  The  French  Revolution  especially, — that  volcanic  eruption 
by  which  not  France  only  but  Europe  was  violently  shaken, — exercised 
a  great  influence  on  the  literature  of  our  country.  The  excitement  of 
mind  which  in  the  sister  kingdom  sought  an  outlet  in  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  countries  remote  from  the  scene  of  strife,  gave  rise  to 
works  vehement  in  tone  and  revolutionary  in  their  tendency.     It  is 
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true  that  England  iai  proverbially  alow  in  catching  the  contagion  oC 
any  excitement.  That  "  glorious  vis  inertia''  of  which  Mr  Emerson 
speaks,  has  always  been  her  safeguard  against  undue  innovation ;  still 
it  is  matter  of  hbtory  that  the  commotions  by  which  other  nations  were 
then  agitated  were  felt  in  this.  Felt,  not  so  sensibly  in  political  a&jrs, 
as  in  our  modes  of  thiukingi  and  in  literature  whidi  is  the  expression 
of  thought.  Other  causes  contributed  to  accelerate  this  changei  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge — such  as  the  influence  of  German 
literature,  and  the  establishment  of  Reviews.  In  the  human  mind  it- 
self, also,  which  impatient  of  the  unnatural  and  artificial,  continually 
struggles  back  to  truth  and  nature,  a  conducing  element  may  be  found. 
In  every  department  of  literature,  but  more  particularly  in  poetry, 
about  this  period,  a  great  change  became  apparent.  Hithwto  Pope 
and  Dryden  had  been  the  established  models,  but  the  majority  of  their 
disciples  preserved  only  the  faults  without  any  of  the  redeeming  virtues 
of  their  masters.  The  brilliant  and  polished  diction  of  Pope  was  the 
vehicle  of  sparkling  fancy,  and  great  good  sense, — ^but  in  the  hands  of 
his  successors  (including  Darwin  and  his  host  of  imitators)  poetry  soon 
degenerated  into  what  the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  caUa  "A.  certain  num- 
ber of  sylLibles  counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers" — and  the  thoughts 
were  forgotten  in  the  attempt  to  polish  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were 
conveyed.  To  this  artificial  state  of  things  a  reaction  was  inevitable, 
and  it  came  in  due  time.  Cowper  in  England  and  Robert  Bums  in 
Scotland — who,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  poured  forth  those  strains 
which  in  varied  power  and  pathos  have  never  been  equalled — ^gave  the 
first  indications  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  fountain  of  the  great  deep* 
the  human  heart,  and  they  were  speedily  followed  by  a  numeroua  band, 
who  completed  the  change  so  auspiciously  b^un.  To  the  oompany 
of  these  master-spirits  of  their  kind  we  now  desire  to  introduce  thd 
reader. 

The  first  great  name  which  meets  us  is  that  of  Wordsworth,  who 
commenced  his  career  of  author  so  far  back  as  1793,  and  continued  to 
publish  at  intervals  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  in  1850.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  poetical  career,  Wordsworth  adopted  and 
advocated  a  theory  of  poetry  which  was  scomfuUy  pronounced  by  tbe 
critics  of  that  period  false  and  untenable — and  which,  even  now  thtt 
the  cause  of  the  poet  is  triumphant,  is  not  admitted  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  carried  it.  The  proposition  he  started  from  was  thb : — "  That 
poetry  is  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation."  The 
humblest  subjects,  he  contended,  are  fit  themes  for  poetry,  and  tbe 
language  should  be  that  really  used  by  men  in  their  oomm<m  every 
day  life.  Now  that  poetry  is  the  language  of  excited  feelii^  no 
one  will  deny, — ^but  then,  of  whose  feelings?  Wordsworth  inM 
answer,  ''of  all," — and  according  to  him  therefore  all  men,  woven, 
and  children  are  poets.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true^ — ^forsil 
men  have  in  their  hearts  some  gleams  of  **  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine  f  all  are  capable  in  some  degree,  of  admiring  nature  in  her  beau- 
tiful—grand— or  awful  aspects,  and  so  far,  they  are  poets.  But  thoogh 
all  men's  feelings  on  these  occasions  are  in  tlieir  nature  poetical^  it  may 
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not  be  so  with  the  language  in  which  they  give  expression  to  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  men  in  general,  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotion,  are  either  silent  altogether,  or  express  themselves  in  words 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  feeling.  To  the  true  poet  alone,  belongs 
the  art  and  the  power  of  giving  a  living  voice  to  the  emotions  of  others 
in  words  appropriate  and  impressive,  and  of  refining  in  the  alembio  of 
bis  ima^nation  what  would  otherwise  be  offensive  to  a  pure  taste. 

But  Wordsworth,  in  carrying  out  his  theory,  and  employing  (as  he 
says)  the  language  commonly  used  by  men — in  his  lyrical  ballads  fre- 
quently introduces  low,  vulgnr,  nay  absolutely  silly  and  childish  ex- 
pressions, which  mar  the  elFect  of  his  really  touching  and  graceful 
passages,  and  raise  a  sense  of  incongruity  and  impropriety  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Happily  however,  in  his  later  productions,  the  poet's 
practice  is  very  little  affected  by  his  theory — and  when  he  forgets  t^, 
and  gives  scope  to  the  natural  impulses  of  his  genius,  he  is  inferior  to 
none  of  his  tuneful  brethren.  The  chief  characteristics  of  Words- 
worth's higher  poetry  are  an  intimate  communion  with  nature  in  all 
her  varied  aspects,  graphic  powers  of  description,  and  a  severe  yet  noble 
simplicity  of  expression.  His  poem  of  Laodamia,  and  the  Ode  on  Re- 
visiting Tintem  Abbey,  are  as  grand  in  conception  as  they  are  simply 
severe  in  execution — ^and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  parts  of  the 
Excursion,  his  great  work. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  of  Wordsworth  that  he  contributed  more  than 
any  one  else  to  redeem  poetry  from  the  bondage  of  superficial  art,  to 
the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  nature — that  he  persevered,  during  a  long 
life,  and  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  and  obloquy  which  would  have 
damped  a  less  magnanimous  spirit,  in  weaving  songs,  as  Shelley 
says,  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty.  In  his  insatiable  struggle  after 
reality  and  truth — and  in  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  daguerrotype 
nature,  he  has  (as  we  have  said)  frequently  run  to  an  extreme,  yet  his 
influence,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  life-giving  and  salutary.  He 
has  sought  and  found  the  inspiration  of  the  Muse,  not  like  Byron  in 
the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  ungovernable  passion — but  in  the  lowly 
inddento  of  humble  life — in  the  simple  sights  and  sounds  of  nature— • 
in  the  silent  meditations  of  his  own  profoundly  refleotive  mind.  He 
has  been  long  in  '*  gathering  all  his  fbune,"  for  being  a  reformer,  he  re- 
quired to  create  the  taste  by  which  alone  he  could  be  appreciated. 
Besides,  his  poetry,  to  be  understood  and  admired,  demands  study  and 
reflection.  It  is  of  that  close  which  requires  the  reader  frequently  to 
pause  and  meditate  with  his  finger  between  the  leaves ;  consequently, 
it  can  never  be  '<  popular"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
But  this  we  have  invariably  observed — ^that  the  most  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  Wordsworth  are  those  who  have  studied  him  most  deeply — 
the  gainsayers  are  those  who  know  least  of  him. 

We  add  a  specimen  in  his  best  manner  from  the  Excursion — a  noble 
sermon  upon  the  text  ''All  flesh  is  grass:" — 

"  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies 
All  tliat  the  worid  is  proud  of.    From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
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Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes  and  emperors — and  the  crowns  and  paLns 
Of  all  the  mighty  withered  and  consumed. 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who  in  the  hodily  image — ^in  the  mind, 
Tn  heart,  or  sonl,  in  station,  or  pnisnit 
Did  most  resemble  him.    De^p'ees  and  nmks 
Fraternities  and  orders— heapme  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 
And  placinff  trust  in  privil^e  confirmed 
And  reconfirmed,  are  scofied  at  with  a  smile 
Of  ^eedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  Desolation  aimed ;  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow. 
Theur  virtue,  service,  happiness  and  state 
Expire ;  and  Nature*s  pleasant  robe  of  green 
Humanity^s  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.^* 

Or  listen  to  the  noble  Apostrophe  addressed  to  Milton  :— 
**  Milton,  thou  should^st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  staenant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Firesidfe — the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men. 
OhI  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power : 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
Bo  didst  thou^travel  on  Lifers  common  way 
Tn  cheerful  godliness — and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

Coleridge  is  commonly  classed  with  Wordsworth,  under  what  tbe 
once  all-powerful  JEdifibiuyh  Review  named  the  Lake  school— ^oagb, 
for  what  reason  it  is  difficolt  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  they  were 
personal  friends,  and  lived  some  time  in  each  other^s  neighbouihood 
among  the  Cumberland  lakes.  Nothing  at  least  can  be  more  dissimilsr 
than  their  poetry.  Wordsworth  is  occasionally  homely  and  prossio— 
Coleridge  is  often  quaint— but  he  never  offends  against  good  taste: 
he  throws  over  the  homeliest  subject  the  witchery  and  Sie  spell  of 
genius.  Wordsworth  is  contemplative  and  reflective — Coleridge  is  me- 
taphysical and  imaginative.  And  to  crown  all,  there  is  a  wild  super- 
natural charm  around  all  the  poetry  of  Coleridge^ — the  peculiar  dnnn 
of  his  own  genius — which  efiectually  distingid&es  him  not  only  from 
Wordsworth,  but  from  every  other  English  poet 

The  most  considerable  of  his  poetical  6£Ebrts  are  '*The  Anoieot 
Mariner,"  '<  The  fragment  of  Christabol,"  «'Odes,''  and  the ''  Tn^f 
of  Remorse,"  which  contains  some  of  his  finest  poetry.  His  productioos 
are  few  in  number,  when  measured  by  the  capacity  of  his  stupendcos 
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intellect.     They  are,  indeed,  only  the  fragments  of  what  they  might 
have  been,  if  a  happier  destiny  had  followed  the  nnhappy  poet.     He 
planned  many  works^  and  sketched  a  few  glorious  outlines ;  but  (unlike 
Wordswcnih)  he  was  deficient  in  force  of  will  to  carry  out  the  schemes 
formed  in  his  teeming  brain.    In  addition  to  this,  his  manner  of  life 
was  unfixed  and  irr^ular.    At  one  time  we  find  him  o£Giciating  as  a 
Unitarian  clergyman — at  another  he  figures  in  the  inappropriate  cha- 
racter of  Secretary  to  an  Ambassador — and  anon  he  is  editing  the 
**  Watchman"  and  **  Friend.    And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  his  gorgeous 
visions  of  **  writing  works  on  Theology  which  would  reduce  idl  know- 
ledge to  harmony*' — of ''Epic  Poems  on  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'' 
piled  up  in  his  imaginary  future,  like  clouds  at  sunset,  melted  away, 
leaving  the  poet,  in  hb  old  age  to  lament  over  his  vanished  dreams  of 
ambition.     Tet  withal,  he  has  left  behind  him  **  that  which  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die."    The  fabric  of  his  genius  is  incomplete,  yet 
there  are  parts  elaborately  and  gracefully  fashioned.     There  are  **  oriels 
of  most  quaint  and  strange  device" — and  fantastic  traceries  of  a  grace 
and  beauty  so  bewitching,  as  to  show  that  the  hand  of  the  designer 
was  lighted  by  a  more  supernatural  radiance  than  that  of  **  all  the  seven 
lamps  of  architecture" — ^by  the  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 
The  poetry  of  Coleridge  (as  we  have  hinted)  is  characterized  by 
loftiness  of  conception, — ^by  great  splendour  of  diction,  and  a  versifica> 
tion  most  tuneful  and  harmonious.    As  has  been  observed,  there  is 
something  in  the  very  tound  of  his  verse,  apart  altogether  from  the 
femey  which  has  a  fascination  for  the  ear.     In  several  of  his  poems  (as 
e,g.  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  Christabel,)  he  has  endeavouied  to  set 
forth  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
worlds,  and  in  these  there  is  a  wild  unearthly  charm,  which  at  once 
surprises  and  delights  the  reader^s  imagination.     The  Poet,  like  his 
hero,  the  Ancient  MarinSre^  '*  holds  us  with  his  glittering  eye"  and 
invests  his  tale  with  an  atmosphere  of  wonder  and  fear.     With  what 
a  weird  mystery,  for  example,  does  he  clothe  the  first  meeting  of 
Christabel  vrith  her  strange  visitor : — 

''She  foldeth  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak, — 

What  sees  she  there? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright 
Dressed  in  a  silken  robe  of  white 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlieht  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  bine  veined  feet  unsandalled  were 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair." 

In  some  of  his  other  productions,  as  in  the  **  Ode  to  the  Departing 
Year,"  and  the  "  Hymn  before  sunrise  in  the  vale  of  Ghamouni,"  there 
is  a  grandeur  and  profusion  of  imagery  to  which  there  are  few  parallels 
in  tl^  whole  range  of  English  Poetry.  He  has  indeed  various  styles. 
Sometimes  he  emulates  the  severe  and  stately  march  of  Gray-~or  the 
mahiog  impetuous  sweep  of  Collins,  and  anon  he  returns  to  that  magic 
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diction  which  is  more  peculiarlj  his  own.  In  the  ddineation  of  put- 
ion  he  may  not  be  so  uniformly  successful^  (though  here  too,  Ins  poem 
of  Genevieve,  for  purity  and  grace,  may  challenge  comparison  with 
anything  similar  in  the  language),  but  in  every  other  requisite  that 
constitutes  the  poet  he  has  few  equab  and  no  superior,  Soathey  is 
commonly  classed  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge^  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Lake  School — but  he  does  not,  we  think,  readi  tlie 
stature  of  the  first  two.  He  has  been  well  named  the  **  Model  literary 
man"  of  this  century,  for  he  wrote  on  every  conceivable  subject,  bo^ 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  wrote  incessantly  till  the  pen  dropped  from 
his  hand.  With  him,  each  day,  nay,  each  hour  had  its  appointed 
task, — whether  it  were  so  many  lines  of  Thalaba, — so  many  paragraphs 
of  the  life  of  Nelson, — or  the  Essay  to  the  Quarterly  Beview.  Net 
as  task-work  however,  are  the  lines  written  destroed  to  immortality ; 
and  the  man,  be  his  genius  what  it  may,  who  resolves  that  at  a  certain 
hour  he  shall  begin  and  finish  so  many  lines  of  poetry,  must  lay  his 
account  for  the  hour  frequently  coming  without  the  inspiration.  So 
it  happened  with  Southey.  For,  though  the  wild  Indian  Legends 
which  he  wrote,  contain  isolated  passages  of  great  ibroe  and  beaufy, 
yet,  as  wholes,  they  are  flat  and  uninteresting.  They  are  creattons  of 
the  intellect  alone ;  they  lack  the  afflatua  of  the  true  poet,  liiat  vivify- 
ing breath  which  gives  interest  even  to  petty  details.  Hence  his  poetry 
is  now  little  read  (except  by  those,  who,  like  the  present  writer,  are  oom- 
pelled  to  give  some  account  of  it),  and  with  all  its  merits,  will  fallf  it 
is  to  be  feared,  into  complete  oblivion. 

After  such  strictures  it  is  only  justice  to  let  die  poet  speak  for  him- 
self, in  one  of  those  happier  moods,  when  the  veil  was  lifted  and  be 
saw  what  the  **  glance  of  melancholy"  alone  can  see^ — ^what  the  ligbt 
which  guides  the  poet's  hand  alone  can  reveal : — 

"  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die ; 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell : 
Earthly — ^these  passions  of  the  earth, — 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 
But  love  is  indestructible  : 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth, 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth  : 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived — at  times  opprest, 
It  here  is  tried  and  pmrifled, 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest, 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there. 
O,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe— the  watchful  night— 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears 
An  overpayment  of  delight." 
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These  are  generally  regarded  as  the  three  great  names  of  the  Lake 
Bchooly  and  against  each  of  them  individually,  on  each  suceessive  pub- 
lication, the  thunders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  directed.  These 
criticisms  are  now  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  judges  pro- 
nounced to  be  unfair  and  unjust, — inasmuch  as,  while  they  almost 
wholly  neglect  beauties  and  excellencies,  they  dwell  upon  and  parade 
weak  and  prosaic  passages  with  contemptuous  severity.  In  truth,  the 
poetical  standard  of  taste  of  this  Review,  at  that  period,  was,  if  not 
poor  and  mean,  yet  false  by  reason  of  its  narrowness  and  one-sided- 
ness.  It  had  not  as  yet  emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
Pope-dom.  Accordingly  Crabbe  and  Byron  were  the  favourite  poets 
— the  beau-ideals  of  all  excellence, — while  Wordsworth  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  hooted  from  the  field.  The  spirit  that  animated  Black- 
tooo<r$  Magcusine  at  that  time  was  i»x  more  catholic  and  genial,  and 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  enlarged  sympathies  and  generous  appro- 
cialion  of  Professor  Wilson — the  famous  Christopher  North. 

There  is  a  charge  which  is  not  unfrequently  brought  against  poets 
— and  which  is  more  especially  urged  against  some  of  the  most  eminent 
now  living — ^that  they  do  not  represent  man  and  nature  as  they  really 
are,  but  give  us  a  false  picture,  by  gazing  through  the  haze  of  their 
own  distempered  imaginations.  Now,  to  this  accusation,  it  may  be 
well  answered  by  the  much  maligned  '<  Mystic"  poets — that  of  course 
all  things  are  coloured  by  the  medium  through  which  they  are  viewed, 
and  the  higher  the  ideality  of  the  poet's  mind  so  much  the  more  will 
it  colour  every  thing  with  its  own  hues.  In  gazing  at  nature  he  will 
give  more  than  he  receives.  But  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  true  poet. 
It  is  the  objector's  inability  to  follow  him  in  his  daring  flights — ^his 
prosaic  nature  in  short — which  leads  him  to  regard  as  false  or  unin- 
telligible what  he  cannot  understand. 

The  poety  however,  who  comes  next  before  us  is  admitted  by  all^ 
whatever  be  his  other  deficiencies,  to  be  a  true  delineator  of  nature. 
It  will  be  guessed  at  once  that  we  refer  to  Crabbe — whom  Byron  in  one 
terse^  memorable  line,  has  characterized  as  ^*  Nature's  sternest  painter, 
yet  the  best." 

Crabbe's  poems  are  chiefly  tales,  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  he 
wrote  with  nervous  facility,  though  sometimes  with  a  want  of  elegance. 
He  has  few  high  imaginative  flights,  or  philosophical  speculations,  but 
he  excels  in  description,  and  he  becomes  pathetic  by  simply  accumu- 
hting  touching  details  of  aflection  or  of  sorrow.  His  materials  are 
chosen  from  the  lowest  departments  of  human  life ; — ^the  noble-minded 
peasant,  the  betrayed  and  forsaken  maiden,  the  workhouse,  the  pauper, 
&nd  the  felon ;  such  are  the  strange  themes  over  which  the  genius  of 
Crabbe  broods,  as  if  with  a  gloomy  satisfaction.  But  though  the 
subjects  of  his  muse  are  of  the  humblest  description — and  though  his 
'inflattering  pictures  are  as  true  to  the  life  as  a  police  report,  yet  by 
the  force  of  his  genius,  they  become  instinct  with  poetry  and  passion. 
Re  evokes  the  spirit  of  grandeur,  pity,  and  tenderness  from  the  humblest 
^'''Aterials.  He  adds  line  upon  line — crowds  detail  upon  detail — ^till 
^  reader  is  filled  with  pity — with  horror — or  with  an  oppressive 
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weight  of  sorrow.  What  is  remarkable  also  ts,  that  when  he  writes 
lyrio  poetry,  he  changes  his  character  altogether,  and  becomes  at  onoe 
melodious,  tender,  or  imaginative.  Some  of  his  magic  lyrics,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  approach  the  perfection  of  that  style  of  composition. 

Another  distinguishing  merit  of  Grabbe  is  his  oriffinaUtxf,  The 
harrowing  details  which  he  gives  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  oi 
the  lower  classes  of  society— of  their  ignorance  and  selfishness, — con- 
trasted with  gleams  of  affection,  disinterestedness,  and  resignation  break* 
ing  through  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  their  condition — all  were  sub- 
jects unknown  to  the  muse  till  Crabbe  brought  them  forth  to  the  light 
of  day.  Yet  though  he  paints  nature  sternly  and  truly,  as  she  oft^ 
appears  in  a  world  where  good  and  evil  are  in  perpetual  conflict,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  leans  to  the  gloomy  side  of  things.  The 
joys  of  life — the  home  delights  which  visit  even  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
he  cares  not  to  portray.  He  loves  the  shade  better  than  the  sunthine 
of  human  nature ;  and  thus  by  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  picture, 
he  makes  life  seem  more  miserable  than  it  is  in  reality.  Neverthdess 
in  what  he  does  describe,  no  poet  has  more  vivid  truthfulness,  more 
tender  pathetic  touches,  or  more  lyrical  grandeur  when  he  ventures 
(too  seldom)  to  strike  tiie  magic  shell. 

We  add  a  few  stanzas,  which  may  be  entitled  the  **  Song  of  the 
betrayed  Maiden"  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  lyrio  sweetneu  and 
melody : — 

"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room, — i^ut  my  bed ; 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  oool  m  V  burning  brow  instead. 
As  flowers  that  once  m  Eden  ^w 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  every  day  their  sweets  renew 

1^  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

^*  0,  let  the  herbs  I  bved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ! 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know, 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below." 


"  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care, 

t  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there 

But  oh  I  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Baise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone 

And  let  affection  find  the  place." 

The  next  classic  poet  that  claims  our  attention  is  Campbell,  author 
of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  Ac,  and  some 
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sdrriDg  lyrics,  Uiat  are  on  every  tongue.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope" 
was  published  when  Campbell  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  its 
success  was  instantaneous  and  complete.  In  some  respects  this  is  the 
highest  effort  of  his  muse, — ^for,  though  in  his  kter  works,  he  improved 
in  simplicity  of  style  and  expression,  he  never  surpassed  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  his  first  production.  Its  chief  defects  are — juvenility  of  sen- 
timent, *'  a  want  of  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the  poem," 
and  too  great  redundancy  of  gilded  superficial  rhetoric.  Yet  withal 
it  is  a  poem  of  great  excellence^  full  of  noble  sentiments  eloquently  ex- 
pressed— ^passages  of  impassioned  tenderness  and  rare  melody.  The 
lines  on  the  downfall  of  Poland  bum  with  noble  patriotic  fervour, 
and  one  home  scene  especially  "  clings  to  the  trailing  folds  of  our 
memory  :" — 

"  Lol  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy, 
Sleep,  image  of  thy  father, — sleep,  my  boy, 
No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine, — 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine. 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul,--but  ah  I  more  blest  than  he. 
Thy  &me,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love  at  last 
Shall  sootiie  this  aching  heart  for  all  the  past, 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away." 

In  his  later  poems,  Campbell  is  by  some  thought  to  have  failed,  or, 
at  least,  fallen  from  the  height  of  his  early  reputation,  but  in  this  we 
cannot  acquiesce.  There  are  passages  in  Theodoric  equal  or  superior 
to  anything  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  or  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  but 
the  matur^  taste  of  the  poet  led  him  to  adopt  a  more  chastened  style 
and  simple  phraseology.  Some  of  his  latest  efforts,  e.  g,  "  The  Last 
Uan,*-^excel  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  sublimity  of  expression. 
But  it  is,  more  particularly,  in  tbe  martial  lyrics  that  the  fire  of  the 
poet's  genius  appears ;  and  on  them,  we  think,  his  fame  will  ultimately 
rest.  "  Ye  Mariners  of  EngUnd,"  «  Hohenlinden,"  and  the  "  Battle  of 
of  the  Baltic,''  have  strains  that  rouse  the  heart,  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet :  they  stand  first  among  the  patriotic  odes  of  England. 

The  fame  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  a  poet,  was  eclipsed  by  his  after-reput- 
ation as  a  novelist,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  to  his  poetry  he 
owed  his  first  popularity.  With  his  spirited  metrical  tales,  we  are  all 
&iml]ar.  Waiving,  therefore,  all  criticism  of  these,  in  detail,  we  shall 
S&7  a  word  or  two  on  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  expres- 
^  with  respect  to  Scott's  rank  as  a  poet.  Those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge his  claims  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  poets,  reason 
Bomewhat  as  follows : — **  It  cannot  surely  be  said  that  the  descriptive 
power  is  the  highest  fiunilty  of  the  poet,  and  it  must  at  the  same  time 
^  admitted  that  this  power  of  description  is  that  in  which  Scott's  ex- 
cellence chiefly  consists.    He  possesses  nothing  of  the  tenderness  of 
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Bums,  who  finds  in  the  humblest  flower  thst  blooms  on  the  nigged 
soil  of  his  native  land  <  thoughts  that  lie  too  deq)  for  tears ;'  he  has 
nothing  of  the  entranced  melancholy  of  Byron,  or  the  profound  sym- 
pathy of  Wordsworth.  The  deeper  mental  emotions  are  hidden  from 
him,  and  though  master  of  many  spells,  he  possesses  not  that  wfaiefa 
the  passions  obey." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  admirers  say  that  his  poetry  is  more  aldn,  in 
spirit  and  martial  fire,  to  that  of  Homer,  than  any  other  modern  poet. 
He  does  not,  it  is  true,  theorize  and  speculate  on  the  working  of  the 
human  heart — ^but  he  achieves  the  higher  and  more  difficult  task,  of 
giving  us  their  developement  in  action.  The  interest  of  his  narrative 
never  flags ;  his  descriptions,  always  true  to  nature,  are  given  with 
great  freshness  and  vivacity,  and  though  he  despises  feeble  sentiment- 
ality, he  has  bursts  of  true  feeling  at  once  manly  and  pathetic.  Now 
both  of  these  criticisms  are,  we  ^ink,  to  a  certain  extent,  just ;  both 
are  true,  so  far.  Only  the  first  is,  perhaps,  hard  enough  upon  Scott*s 
deficiencies,  while  the  second  exaggerates  his  excellencies.  He  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  true  feeling--{ witness  e.g,,  the  oft-quoted  lines 
commencing, 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead."] 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  excelled  by  many 
others  in  this  respect. 

In  our  opinion,  Rcott,  as  a  poet,  cannot  be  placed  in  tho  front  rank. 
Many  critics,  indeed,  are  opposed  to  us  in  this,  and  one  late  writer, 
in  particular,  does  not  scruple  to  place  him  high  above  all  other  poets 
of  the  century.  But  upon  what  principles  these  critics  reach  this 
conclusion,  we  cannot  understand.  Surely  they  are  daxzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  novelist,  and  see  the  poet  in  exaggerated  hues.  For 
what  word  of  tenderness  or  consolation — what  satisfaction  for  the 
spirit  thirsting  to  drink  of  "  waters  not  of  this  earth,"  is  to  be  found, 
e.g.,  in  the  poem  of  Marmion,  which  rings  with  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets — which  glitters  with  helmets,  polbhed  armour,  battle- 
axes,  and  draw-bridges.  It  is  dry  as  the  dust  on  the  summer  path- 
way, which  the  breeze  sprinkles  over  the  green  fields.  It  strikes  no 
deep  chord  in  the  human  heart.  It  appeals,  indeed,  to  what  may  he 
termed  ^'  our  love  of  the  chivalrous  and  picturesque,"  but  tho  highest 
poetry  must  satisfy  deeper  wants,  must  call  forth,  and  respond  Us 
more  sacred  feelings.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  thu  criticism 
is  not  applicable  to  all  his  poetry ;  it  is  not  all  **  A  rhymed  traveller's 
guide  for  Scotland."  Sometimes,  (and  especially  in  his  Lady  of  the 
Lake)  his  genius  takes  a  more  genial  flight,  and  sings  with  a  softer 
note,  and  in  a  more  enchanting  strain.  This  we  cheerfully  admit.  We 
grant  his  excellencies — his  manliness  and  spirit — his  powers  of  vivid 
description — ^his  healthy  sentiment ;  we  demur  only  to  award  htm  the 
palm  over  others,  to  whom  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to 
own  allegiance.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  claitn  for  him  a  doubtful 
sovereignty  in  poetry,  inasmuch  as  he  reigns  undisputed  lord  in 
another  realm — ^that  of  prose  fiction.  There  his  empire  is  undisputed, 
and  surely  to  reign  over  one  kingdom  is  enough  for  fame. 
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The  next  great  name  that  meets  us  is  that  of  Byron,  before  the 
blood-red,  meteoric  glare  of  whose  genius,  the  more  sober  light  of 
Scott  was  almost  wholly  extinguished.  The  first  blaze  of  his  popu- 
larity took  place  on  the  publication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  on  his  return  from  Greece  in  1812.  '<  I  awoke/' 
he  saysy  *'one  fine  morning  and  found  myself  famous."  When  we 
calmly  read  over  these  two  cantos  noiv^  we  are  apt  to  wonder  at  so 
sudden  and  wide-spread  a  renown ;  for,  though  there  are  several  pas- 
sages in  the  second  canto  of  great  force  and  beauty,  in  general  the 
poetry  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity,  and  if  put  forth  in  this 
our  day  of  verse-making,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  it  would  not  sen- 
sibly disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  "  realms  of  rhyme."  It  was  not 
till  the  publication  of  his  Tales^  and  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold  that  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  poet's  genius  ap- 
peared. For  the  scene  of  his  Tales,  Byron  made  choice  of  the  East, 
the  very  name  of  which  had  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  to  English 
readers.  To  these  he  imparted  a  grace,  a  picturesque  beauty, — an 
enchaining  interest  which  carried  all  hearts  along  with  him,  and  ex- 
ited an  enthusiasm,  which  has  no  parallel  in  modern  times. 

Turning  our  critical  glass  upon  these  early  efforts,  we  find  that  the 
interest  of  the  story  is  always  concentrated  upon  one  principal  per- 
sonage, in  describing  whose  character,  and  analyzing  whose  emotions 
the  poet  appears  to  take  a  morbid  delight.  Moreover,  the  character 
drawn  of  this  hero  is  a  very  uncommon,  we  may  almost  say  an  un- 
natural one.  It  is  that  of  a  being,  whose  mind,  like  some  wild 
northern  sea-beach,  is  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  stormy  passions,  and 
who  bears  about  with  him  a  deep  mysterious  sadness  and  unrest.  But 
this  sorrow  works  in  him  no  repentance,  brings  no  peace,  but  is  ac- 
companied by  a  calm  proud  defiance  and  despair ;  the  despair  of  one 
who  having  experienced  the  worst,  looks  with  utter  indifference  on  the 
common  pursuits  of  men,  and  dying  ''  wants  no  Paradise  but  rest" 
The  range  of  Byron  in  character  is  thus  remarkably  narrow,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  no  other  of  the  qualifications  of  the  poet.  In  his  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art, — in  his  masterly  delinea- 
tions of  profound  emotion — in  profusion  of  imagery — in  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  he  stands  almost  unapproached  and 
unapproachable.  The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  es- 
pecially, display  the  greatest  vigour  of  intellect,  blended  with  emotion 
''  subdued  yet  deep,"  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  imparts  to 
it  a  peculiar  charm  and  fascination.  The  poetry  here,  as  a  critic  justly 
remarks,  is  one  web  of  gold  tissue  throughout,  without  one  common- 
place thought  or  tedious  expression.  The  drama  of  Manfred  also 
overflows  with  "  saddest  thought"  and  beauty — ^but  it  is  painful  to 
i*ead  these  utterances  of  mental  anguish — these  cries  of  a  wounded  yet 
defiant  spirit. 

It  is  apparent  enough  that  almost  all  Byron's  poems  are  projections 
of  himself— of  his  own  passions,  and  feelings,  and  sorrows.  Or,  if  we 
i>^y  so  express  it,  he  transfers  all  the  tragic  elements  of  his  own 
nature^  intensified  and  exaggerated,  to  his  hero.    But  too  much,  we 
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think,  has  been  made  of  this,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  peculiar  and  distiii- 
guishing  trait  of  Byron.  Every  passionate  and  ardent  poetic  nature 
of  similar  type  necessarily  frames  ideals  for  itself  and  these  will  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  mind  which  creates  them.  They  will  be  Uie 
embodiment  of  those  visions  of  powers  sublimity^  or  tenderness^  wludi 
haunt  the  poetic  soul.  The  ideal  character  that  Byron  loved  to  dq>ict 
was  unhappily  neither  a  good  nor  a  truly  great  one ;  nev^theless  it 
embodied  those  elements  of  power  and  lurid  beauty,  on  which  hii 
great  but  irregular  mind  loved  to  brood.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
Uie  extent  of  his  so-called  self-portraiture — and,  however  peculiar  it 
may  be  to  a  certain  passionate  type  of  mental  idiosyncracy,  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Byron  as  an  individual.  In  more  recent  times,  we  find 
similar  characteristics,  though,  happily,  in  her  case,  conjoined  with 
high  moral  qualities — in  the  fervid  genius  of  Charlotte  Bront6.  She 
too,  '' bodies  forth  the  heated  mind,*'  and  draws  from  self.  And 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  we  think  we  discern  the  traces  of  a 
genius  kindred  to  these,  in  this  respect,  in  the  writings  of  that  great 
poet  Thomas  Carlyle.  For  what  are  his  characters  of  Bums,  Johnson, 
Dante,  Cromwell,  and  the  rest,  but  embodiments  of  his  own  ideals  of 
mental  strength  and  moral  sublimity.  True  it  is  that  he  finds  the 
qualities  he  loves,  in  some  measure  in  the  men  of  the  past,  and  there- 
fore his  ideal  sketches  are  also  in  accordance  with  truth  and  fust. 
Nevertheless  they  are  ideal,  poetic  creations  of  genius, — ^they  are  pro- 
jections of  a  phase,  (and  a  noble  one)  of  the  character  of  Carlyle,  just 
as  Lara  and  Manfred  are  of  the  character  of  Byron. 

We  say  advisedly  that  Byron's  self-portndture  is  only  of  one  phase 
of  his  character.  He  paints  a  being  who  resembles  himself  only  in  lus 
pride,  his  gloom,  his  agony,  and  remorse.  What  schoolboy  joyousness 
and  glee  he  was  capable  of,  what  b<Hsterous  laughter  and  mirth  was 
in  him,  these  he  veils  from  the  reader,  presenting  only  hia  semi-thea- 
trical appearance  of  gloom,  defiance,  and  despair.  **  He  loves,"  says 
GilfiUan, ''  to  take  the  attitude  of  the  lost  arch-angel,  pursued  by  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty,  yet  scowling  back  defiance,  and  sustained  by 
unconquerable  pride." 

Some  have  accused  him  of  merely  assuming  this  character,  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  them.  We  believe  that  at  times  he  did  experience 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  he  ascribes  to  his  heroes.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  sensitiveness,  and  the  obstructions  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life,  must  have  afiected  him  more  deeply  than  other  men. 
Solitude  also,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  his  own  errors,  caused  his 
mind  to  recoil  upon  itself,  and  feed  upon  bitter  memories ;  and  by 
thus  dwelling  upon  his  sorrows,  they  became  exaggerated,  till  to  h^ 
own  distempered  fancy,  he  seemed  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Worst 
of  all,  we  fear,  he  had  no  part  in  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  bong 
without  God,  he  was  consequently  without  hope. 

We  have  spoken  of  Byron  as  a  poet;  as  a  moralist  he  is  a  well  of 
bitterness  of  which  it  is  dangerous  to  drink.  Let  the  young  esped- 
ally  beware  of  him.  For  he  is  the  apostle  of  misanthropy,  of  desoh- 
tion,  and  despair,  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Love,  and  Trust,  and 
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Hope.  The  young  heart  that  yields  to  his  dangerous  fascination  will 
not  esoape  without  a  brand.  For  with  all  hb  gifts  of  genius,  and 
power,  and  sublimity,  his  poetry  is  fraught  with  **  that  poison  which 
bath  strength  to  kUl"  all  that  is  good  and  innocent^  and  pure,  in  the 
human  heart. 

We  subjoin  a  well-known  passage  from  Manfred,  in  which  the  poetTs 
ex^tftmte  **  sense  of  the  beautiful,''  revels  in  a  description  of  the  Coli- 
seum by  night: — 

JManfred  a2t>na.] 
"The  Stan  are  &rth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shiniiLg  mountains. — ^Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Natoze,  for  the  nigjht 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  fiuniliar  £a^ 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  stany  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitaiy  lovelinefls 
I  leam'd  the  langua^  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  mat  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  rolics  of  all-mighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  alon^;  the  broken  orohes 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  atan 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  a&r 
The  watchdc^  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  oat  the  Csdsar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  ciy,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

"  Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Anpeaivd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bow-shot — ^where  the  Csesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  CsBsar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  did'st  shine^  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  ten<£r  lights 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Lea?ing  that  bcHautifu  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  Ihat  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  sQent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  t — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our^spirits  from  tbeir  urns." 

The  mention  of  Byron  naturally  suggests  his  fHend  and  biographer, 
Moore,  the  author  of  Lalk  Bookh,  and  the  Irish  Melodies.  The 
poetry  of  Moore  displays  fiuioy  rather  than  imagination,  an  ailluenoe 
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of  sparkling  images  without  end,  and  a  vein  of  true  feeHng,  appsifoty 
espejoially,  in  the  Melodies.  His  creations  resiemble  dissolYii^  vieirs ; 
they  daule  by  thmr  ap)endid  diction  and  profusion  of  imageiy,  but 
make  withal  no  very  luting  impressions  upon  the  mind.  They  '^eome 
like  shadows,  so  depart,"  and  melt  away  from  the  memory^  like  frost- 
work before  the  rising  sun.  The  Irish  MelodieSy  we  ;think,  are  the 
only  poems  of  Moore  that  bid  fair  for  earthly  immoi'tality* 

The  term  "  School  of  poetry,*' — a  convenient  abstraction  of  the  oiitiei 
to  aid  in  classification, — ^is  liable  to  great  abuse,  inasmuch  as  under  its 
convenient  indefiniteness,  poets  may  be  classed  .togethgr-  who  have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  Still,  the  term  is  useful  and 
appropriate  enough,  when  one  leading  pandide  or  tendency  csn  he 
dearly  seen  to  predominate  in  tiie  writix^i*  ^^  brother  poets»  whstefer 
their  minor  diversities  may  be. 

The  <<  School  of  poetry,**  then,  at  die  head  of  which  stands  the 
eminent  man  who  coines  next  before  us,  may  not  improperly  be  called 
''the  Ideal  SchooL"  Scott,  we  have  seen,  chiefly  confined  himself  to 
descriptions  of  the  external  world,  whereas  the  peoMliarity  of  the  Idesl- 
ists  is,  that  they  deal  more  with  the  abrtractions  of  theni&d  itself  than 
with  the  world  without.  In  transcendoital  pi»ase^  they  are  raofe 
occupied  with  the  ego,  than  the  n&n^ego. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  is  the  poet  to  whom  we  refer — a  man  of  im- 
passioned, exquisite,  etherial  genius.  To  the  claims  of  such  a  subtle 
master  of  his  art,  we  clearly  shall  AOt  do  justice  in  this  fugitive  sketoL 

The  poem  of  Queen  Mi2b,  puUished  when  the  author  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age  (it  is  said  without  his  conaenty)  oontains  wild  sod 
atheistical  opinions,  but  has  many  passages  of  splendid  poetry.  Tbe 
comparison  between  sleep  and  death,  with  which  the  poem  opeius  ii 
fine: — 

''  How  wonderfal  is  Death. — 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon 
With  lips  of  lucid  blue, 
The  other  roey  as  the  mom ; 
When  throned  on  ooean^s  wave 

It  blushes  o'er  the  woild, — 
Tet  both  BO  passing  wondenuL" 

His  next  effort  was  "  Alastor,  or  ihe  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  a  wild 
moumfril  hymn,  like  the  dirge  sung  by  Autumn  winds  over  the ''  lesw 
withering  and  sere.''  Thereafter  followed  the  **  Revolt  of  Islam,* 
**  PromeUieus  Unbound,''  and  other  works  poured  forth  with  exhaustlea 
exuberance^till  his  lamented  and  untimely  death  by  drowning  off 
the  coast  of  Italy. 

Over  muchof  thepoet^pf  SheDeyihereis  spread  ametaphysiealhaia, 
which  will  prevtent  it  from  ever  becoming  generally  pc^ar.  His  mind, 
unlike  that  of  Byron,  has,  so  to  speak,  no  angular  turnings,  on  which 
the  reader's  memory  can  repose.  The  golden  chaki  whush  binds  his 
jthoughts  together  is  fop  subtle  and  delicate  for  ordinary  ^pieheosioai 
po  that  to  i^rasp  his  meaning  is^  to  nuiny,  as  unsatisfactory  and  ilhtfive 
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%  task,  as  trying  to  gnsp  a  shadow.  Like  Poe»  lie  gives  us  hints  of  a 
beauty  inexpressible,  gfimpses  of  ^  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,*^ 
and  anon  he  retreats  into  the  realms  of  darkness  and  ambiguity.  His 
genius  shuns  the  clear  full  blase  of  noon,  and  delights  to  **  reign  and 
rev^''  in  a  moonshine  brightness  of  its  own.  And  yet  his  fikults  (^  fkults 
they  be)  are  those  of  a  highly  gifted  poetical  nature,  shrouding  itself 
in  the  halo  of  its  own  brightness, — they  are  the  faults  of  a  poet  ^  hid- 
den in  the  light  of  his  own  lofty  thoughts/'  and  are  indeed  reckoned 
podtive  ezecdlencies  by  the  more  enthusiastic  lovers  of  poetry. 

But  further,  Shelley  does  not  always  dwell  in  the  region  of  shadowy 
metaphysical  vqiours'— 4ind  when  he  emerges  from  ^  cloud  ho  is 
always  magnificent.  What  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  Beautiful  he 
has !  what  wild  fimtastic  creations  of  etherial  fiincy !  All  his  smaller 
poemsy  especially,  are  pervaded  with  a  hidden  peculiar  beauty,  **  like 
the  dim  scent  within  a  budding  rose.'' 

He  has  moreover,  the  charm  of  sorrow.  We  have  spoken  of  Byron's 
"  dreary  toudies  of  sadness,'*  and  the  charm  that  is  in  them, — ^but 
Shelley  descends  deeper  into  the  vale  of  Misery  than  Byron  could  do» 
Byron's  sorrow  is  comparativdy  commonplace— but  poor  Shelley  sits 
lamenting  with  the  deep,  hopeless,  maniac  despair  of  **  woman  wailing 
for  her  demon  lover." 

Nothing  we  think  can  equal  the  desolate  sadness  of  the  following 
Imes; — 

"  Swifter  far  than  sommer's  flight, 

Swifter  far  than  vouth's  delist, — 

Swifler  far  than  happy  nlgh^ — 
Art  thou  come  and  gone : 

As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, — 

As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, — 

As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, — 
I  am  left  lone— alone. 

''  Hie  swallow  summer  comes  again, — 
The  owlet  night  resumes  her  reigu, — 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  &in 

To  fly  with  thee,  ftlse  as  thou ; 
My  heut.  each  day,  denies  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  tuxned  to  sonow, 
Vainly  would  my  winter  bonow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

"  Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed,— 
Bosee  for  a  matron's  head,— 
Yiolete  for  a  maiden  dead,— 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear, 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear, 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me.*' 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  all  his  genius,  with  all  his  lofty  aspira* 
tioDs  after  the  true,  the  beautiftil,  and  the  good,  Shelley  was  an  atiieist 
in  creed.    The  mind  to  which  was  revealed  so  much  of  beauty  diffiisad 
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throughout  the  works  of  the  Creator's  handsy  denied  that  Akugfatj 
Creator's  existence.  And  strange  to  think  withal,  that  thedretm  of 
this  man's  life  was  to  henefit  his  fellow  creatures,  according  to  his  own 
perverted  notions  of  the  methods  by  which  this  was  to  be  accomplished. 
He  wrote  and  strove  with  almost  insane  earnestness  to  realixe  his  dream 
of  universal  philanthropy  and  love. 

.  That  so  fine  a  mind,  so  affectionate  a  heart,  did  not  rise  up  **  through 
nature  to  nature's  God,"  is  truly  a  strange  and  fearful  mystery.  It 
makes  us  pause  in  wonder,  and  in  pity.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  attanp^ 
a  solution  of  the  enigma  of  his  unbelief  in  this  place.  Let  us  leave 
him  to  the  merciful  and  righteous  on^  to  Ood  the  judge  of  han,  and 
of  us  all. 

The  name  of  Keats,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Shelley,  and 
whose  untimely  death  he  has  so  pathetically  bewiuled  in  his  poem  of 
Adonai^  is  one  which  stands  deservedly  high  in  poetical  literature. 
His  years  were  few,  for  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  but  during 
his  life's  brief  date,  he  produced  poetry  which  ranks  with  that  of  tbe 
greatest.  His  earliest  efforts  were  contemptuously  criticised  by  the 
Quarterly  Review — and  this,  acting  on  a  sensitive  spirit,  is  thought  bj 
some  to  have  hastened  his  death.  Even  Byron  adopted  this  notion, 
and  alludes  to  the  death  of  Keats  in  the  lines, — 

"  Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article," — 

but  of  late,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  opinion  is  not  cor- 
rect. His  death  was  due  to  far  other  causes  than  the  sevwe  critieisDS 
of  the  Quarterly. 

The  reputation  of  this  poet  has  been  gradually  rising  of  iate 
years,  and,  boy  though  he  be,  he  lays  claim  to  Uke  highest  hon- 
ours of  the  lyre.  In  his  early  writings,  his  imagination,  luxuriant  sod 
undisciplined,  predominated  over  his  reason,  and  produced  a  tangled 
forest,  glorious  indeed  with  the  sunlight  of  genius,  b|it  without  order 
or  regularity.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Endymion ;  kter, 
and  especially  in  the  magnificent  fragment  of  Hyperion,  he  attains  to 
greater  severity  of  style  and  sequence  of  ideas.  The  grandeur  of  tbe 
opening  of  this  fragment  has  been  frequently  admhrmgly  noted.  Tiie 
breathless  repose — ^the  antique  solemnity  and  grace  which  pervade  % 
is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  mythological  theme— -the  downfall  of 
Saturn,  and  the  early  gods  of  Greece.  Had  he  lived  he  must  have 
reached  a  lofty  height.  As  it  is,  his  influence  on  our  literature  is 
deeply  felt  and  widely  spread. 

Passing  over  Montgomery,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  others  of  less  note^ 
there  are  three  Scottish  poets  that  claim  attention,  whom,  for  brevitj's 
sake  we  group  together.  These  are  Professor  Wilson,  the  Ettnok 
Shepherd,  and  Alliui  Cunningham. 

Wilson's  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  calm  gentleness  of  tone^  and 
etheriality — to  coin  a  word — of  conception,  which,  while itrepels  readen 
for  mere  amusement,  attracts  and  fascinates  the  more  oithusiastie 
lovers  of  poetry.  He  has  been  classed  as  a*  disdple  of  Wordswortt, 
whom  he  resembles  in  his  calm  tone  of  contemplation,  but  he  has  a 
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delicacy  of  perception,  and  lozarions  sweetness  of  expression  peculiar 
to  himself.  It  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  that  WUson  has  two  na* 
tares,  one  aU  gentleness  and  affection,  and  trembling  emotion,  fearing 
the  very  touch  of  guilt  and  pollution,  and  delighting  to  rerel  in  a 
moonlight  world  of  imagination ;  the  other  shrewd,  bitter,  observant, 
delighting  in  satire  and  broad  humour,  and  full  of  untamed  energy.  His 
tenderness  is  exhibited  in  the  ^  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  his  calm 
contonplative  genius  in  hb  poetry,  and  his  humour  and  satire  in  the 
Beereations  of  the  world-renowned  Christopher  North. 

Hogg,  whom  Wilson  has  immortalised  in  the  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,  and 
who  has  thus  a  double  claim  to  be  remembered  as  a  poet,  succeeds  best 
in  scenes  and  situations  remote  from  real  life.  In  attempting  to  draw 
from  every-day  life,  his  taste  is  often  defective^  but  in  the  wide  fields 
of  imagination  (in  fairyland,  e.g.)  where  he  has  **  ample  room  and  verge 
enough,"  he  is  very  felicitous.  As  a  song  writer,  he  is  inferior  to 
Bums  alone. 

Allan  Cunningham,  a  noble-hearted  man,  as  well  as  a  fine  poet,  is 
the  author  of  some  pieces  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  lines 
in  ilaUc8f  in  the  stanzas  which  follow  contain  imagery  of  striking  and 
solemn  beauty.    Several  of  the  thoughts  are  sublime :— > 

"  She*s  rane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  lassie, 
She^  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven, — 
T^recwrewrtf  quo*  the  voice  o'  Ood, 
For  dwaUing  out  o'  heaven. 

**  0  whatll  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie, 

0  what'Il  she  do  in  heaven  ? 

8he*U  mix  her  ain  thoughts  vrC  angeU  songs 
An'  mak  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 

"  I  look'd  on  thy  death-oold  &oe,  my  lassie, 

1  look'd  on  thv  death-cold  race  ;-^ 
Thou  seem'd  a  lily  new  cut  i'  the  bud, 

An  fieulin'  in  its  place. 

**  I  look'd  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 
I  look'd  on  thy  death-shut  eye — 
An*  a  lovelier  light  in  the  brow  o*  heaven 
Feu  time  shall  n^er  destroy. 

**  Thv  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie, 
Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm ; 
But  gone  was  the  holy  breach  o*  heaven, 
To  sing  the  evening  psalm.** 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  several  schools  of  poetry.  The  exaggerated  tone  of 
passion  introduced  by  Byron  prevaOed  long,  and  his  influence  has  not 
altogetiier  died  away.  In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  what  may  be  call* 
ed  die  natural  school,  dating  from  Wordsworth,  the  influence  of  which 
is  likely  to  be  far  more  permanent.  Different  from  both,  and  yet  com- 
bining elements  borrowed  from  each,  is  the  school  of  Idealism  which 
arose  with  Shelley,  the  influence  of  which,  in  modem  times,  is  almost 
paramount  in  the  poetical  firmament.    For  it  will  be  granted,  we  think. 
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that  with' one  or  two  exeepiionsy  our  yovaag  ^  BofajectWe"  poeU  owe 
more  to  Shelley  than  to  any  other.  They  have  much  of  hia  kitepse 
sppreeiatbn  of  the  Beantifat  andmore  thw  enougk  of  his  metapkyaks. 
We  readily  admit  that  this  poetry  has  an  interest  and  fiuirfnation  pe- 
otdiar  to  itself  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  healthy  kind  of  writing. 
It  perplezs  itself  with  imaDSwerable  problems^  and  on  the  whole  takes 
a  gloomy  and  distempered  view  of  human  life.  Nevertheless^  wA  all 
their  fndtSy  there  are  true  poels^  in  tfae<  subjiBCtive  ranks.  BaiUi%  the 
author  of  Festusy  is  a  man  of  eztraordinafT  and  exInnstieBa  genlas  ; 
Smithr  of  ike  Life  Drama  is  not  so^eaaiberant,  nor  has  he  equal  mental 
breadth,  but  ho  givss  clearer  and  more< definite sm^^  piatures}  while 
DobeUf  excels  in  die  artof  constructing  the  seotkm  or  paragraph. 

There  yet  remains  two  great  poets,  so  pre-eminent  in  exoelleDce 
as  to  daim. »  special  notice^  however  briet  One  of  these  yet  liYes, 
to  shed,  we  trust,  additiomd  glory  upon  his  country's  poesy^— 4be 
other  has  recently  ceased  to  be,  too  soon  for  those  she  loved,  but  not 
too  soon  for  fitme.  <We  need  not  say  we  allude  to  Alfired  TennysoQ» 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Tesmyson  has  risen  gradually  to  his.  present  high  r^utation.  Uu- 
like  Byron,  who  blazed  up  in  a  day,  he,  albeit  not  unknown  to  tha 
Reviews,  was  long  neglected  and  unread.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for 
his  beauties  do  not  Ue  upon  the  surface ;  he  is  an  artist  of  the  first 
order,  and  demands  not  only  study,  but  a  cultivated  mind,  for  his  doe 
appreciation.  There  is  a  sentiment^  which  is  a  household  word  with  a 
oertam  class  of  critics,  viz.,  "  that  the  best  poetry  is  that  which  is  most 
easily  understood,  or  which  finds  the  most  readers  f  but  from  this  we 
altogether  dissent.  No  doubt  in  one  aspect  poetiy  is  the  expression 
of  those  natural  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  men  share,  and  maj 
be  expected  to  understand, — but  in  anoth^  aspect  it  b  an  ar<;  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  should  require  study  to  appreciate  it  as 
well  as  painting  or  sculpture. 

Popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  easily  understood,  Tennyson  is  not; 
but  this  does  not  result  from  any  obscurity  in  his  thought,  but  rather 
from  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  his  art  He  is  a  builder  who  will  see 
to  it,  that  every  stone  receives  the  highest  possible  polish;  a  Fn- 
Baphaelite  painter  who  touches  off  every  flower,  and  leaf,  and  bad, 
with  the  greatest  nicety  and  care. 

But  be^des  art,  Tennyson  has  the  "  seeing  eye"  of  genius,  withoat 
wldch  the  highest  art  avails  nothing.  He  is  artlitic  and  elai>orate  in 
the  setting  of  his  jewels,  but  thmi  there  are  no  filigree  ornaments  to 
deoeive  the  eye^  but  real  gems  ^*  of  purest  ray  serene." 

*'In  MmMriaini'  is,  and  will  ever  be,  we  think,  Ids  greatest  woii(, 
though  the  Prmcesa  contains  some  isolated  passages  whieh  he  has  never 
since  equalled.  We  allude,  more  partiddarly^  to  the  lines  oommeDe- 
ing — 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  biow  not  what  thev  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  di^e  despair,"  &c., 
lines  which,  in  our  estimation,  stand  unequalled  for  imaginative  viguor, 
and  a  pathos  "  too  deep  for  tears." 
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To  retuni  to  '<In  Mettorlim."  The  key-note  of  this  poem  is,  as 
oar  reftden  areaware^  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  dear  personal 
friend.  Even  in  the  sorrow  of  bereavement^  howler,  the  ar<  of  the 
poet  does  not  abaindon  htnl.  Fcq^ve,  desultory,  as  the  separate  ele- 
giac straizis  may  seem— and  as  they  h«ve  been  prenouneed  to  be  by 
superfieud  oritics^^hey  are  olosdy  and  artistioiiUy  woven  into  one 
connected  whole.  The  poet  writes  ''  with  aoonsoienee  and  an  aim." 
He  b^^ins  with  the  agony  of  grief  and  despair,^— then  advances  step 
by  step  through  all  the  phases  of  Doilbt»  till  at  length  Despair  passes 
into  the  Aill  assoranee  of  Aope^  aod  Dottibt  passes  on  and  up  to  firm 
Fiuth  in  the  Loveof  Ood.  Such  is  the*  plan  of  the  poem,  and  nobly  is 
it  carried  out.  Never  has  bereavement  found  so  plaintive,  yet  so  sweet- 
»  voioe^^ — never  has  the  dark  pathway  from  Doubt  to  F«th  (undeif  (lie 
night-veil  of  sorrow)  been  so  hung  with  the  flowers  of  poesy. 

We  ftdd  a  few  stancas  hi  which  the  poet  breathes  a  wish,  that  his 
friend  may  be  near  when  the  Lamp  of  Faith  bums  low  in-  his 
heart: — 

"  Be  near  me,  when  my  light  is  low,— ^ 
When  the  blood  oreeps,  and  the  nervM  priok 
And  tingkv— and  the  heait  is  siek 
And  all  ths  wheels  of  being  slow. 

''  Be  near  me,  when  the  sensaoos  &ame 
Is  racked  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust, — 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 
And  life,  a  foxy  rimging  flame. 

'^  Be  near  me,  when  mj  Faith  is  dry, 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring 
That  lay  their  ^gs,  and  sting  and  sing, 
And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

"  Be  near  me,  when  I  fade  away. 
To  point  the  term  of  human  strifb, — 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  li£9 
The  twilight  of  eternal  day." 

.  Mrs  Browning  stands  at  the  head  of  the  poetesses  of  Englahd^  and 
even  challengea  oomparison  with  the  Laureate  himself.  But  we  will 
not  endeavour  oritic^ly  to  estimate  her  merits,  while  England*  mourns 
hsr  loss.  It  seemed  indeed,  as  of  late,  she  was  alienated  from  hen  na- 
tive knd, — but  a  nation  can  never  finally  be  sepanted  from  its  true 
poets.  There  is  that  in  the  poetic  nature  which  ''  moves  in  hearts  all 
rod^  now,  sooner  or  later,  the  remorse  of  love,"  and  howev>er  much 
alienated  in  life,  each  nation,  when  death  steps  in  to  setde  all  dilutes, 
noeivea  its  poetic  sons  and  daughters  kindly  to  its  bosom.  It  holds 
them  flut,  uid  will  not  let  them  go.  Dante^  an  exile  dnring  his  1^ 
ia  yet  the  most  cherished  of  the  sons  of  Italy.  Byron  and  Shelley, 
«xiles  both  in  life,  have  yet  an  indissoluble  hold  upon  the  heart  of 
Bnghmd.  And  so  Mrs  Browning  (however  diaafiected  to  her  native 
kmd  whUe  she  lived)  now  serenely  fills  the  highest  niche  among,  the 
female  poets  of  England.    A  woman  of  lofty  and  impassioned  genius. 
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well  woiihj  of  the  title  of  **noU€8t  of  her  ms^"  oouferred  apoQlier  by 
the  unhappy  £•  A.  Foe. 

Mrs  Browning  hu  written  much,  bnt  the  aame  CMises  which  hioder 
TennjTBon's  popularity^  militate  against  her.  She  leans  ntore  to  the 
ideaU^  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  than  to  the  school  of  Soott  or  of 
Campbell,  and  she  pays  the  penalty  of  her  mysticism,  in  bdng  hr  from 
popular.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  kw  of  the  loftiest  geniui^  that  posteritj 
alone  should  witness  the  full  blase  of  its  fiime. 

As  Mrs  Browning  is  the  only  female  poet  introduced  into  this  biief 
sketch,  it  behoves  us  to  give  a  spedmoi  of  her  powers.  Previous  to 
her  death  she  was  resident  in  Italy,  and  deeply  sympathised  with  the 
Italians  in  their  late  struggle  for  freedom.  On  the  happy  issue  ol  that 
struggle  she  addressed  a  martial  ode  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  "  The  fint 
soldier  of  Italy.''  It  lends  a  melancholy  interest  to  this  efinsion  nov, 
to  reflect  that  both  poet  and  prime  minister  have  joined  **  the  holy 
dead." 

"  King  of  us  all,  we  cried  to  thee,— cried  to  thee, 
Tnunpled  to  earth  by  the  beasts  impure, — 
DnuKg'd  by  the  chariots  that  shame  as  they  roll 

iSe  dust  of  our  toimenty  fax  and  wide^  to  thee 
Went  up,  darkening  thy  royal  souL 

Was  it  not  so,  Gavour? 
That  the  king  was  sad  for  the  people  in  thxall, 
This  &Bg  of  us  all. 

**  Kmff^  we  cried  to  thee. — strong  in  replying, 
The  word  and  sword  sprang  rapid  and  sure 
deaving  our  way  to  a  nation"s  place, — 

0,  first  soldier  of  Italy,  erring 
Now,  grateful,  exultant,  we  look  in  thy  Cbmsc  : 

Is  it  no<  so,  Gavour? 
That  freedom's  first  soldier,  the  Freed  should  caD, 
King  of  them  alL 

Other  poets  remain, — Bailli^  whose  genius  daima  more  ezteoded 
notice,  and  Professor  Aytoun,  author  of  the  Lays  of  the  Cavalien^  and 
Bothwell,  whose  spirited  strains  prove  that  Scotland  has  yet  a  poet. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  with  a  few  observations  we  draw  our 
sketch  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  traversed  a  wide  field,  and  have  endeavoured  to  sketdb,  u 
fully  as  our  limits  would  permit,  some  of  the  principal  lights  of  oor 
century's  literature, — ^those  "  sceptred  sovereigns'*  who,  though  dsid, 
'f  stiU  rule  our  spirits  from  theur  urns."    It  is  impossible  of  course  to 

E edict  what  our  literature  may  be  in  future  times,  but  with  such  bnj* 
nt  Ughts  behind  us,  we  cannot  despaur.  The  love  of  literatureii 
one  of  the  strongest  necessities  of  our  nature^  and  cannot  be  hand 
beneath  that  mechanical  and  wealth-gathering  spirit  which  so  predo- 
minates in  our  day.  Complaints  are  continually  made^  that  the  iisow 
of  poetry  has  burnt  out,  and  that  we  live  only  amid  Uie  ashes  of  ex- 
tinguished fires,  destined  never  to  be  rekindled.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  fiiHacioua  than  this.    John  Keata  has  truly  said  that  '*  the  poetrj 
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of  eurth  it  never  detd  f  he  might  have  as  truly  said  that  it  never  can 
die.  For  does  not  nature  disclose  to  our  view  all  the  marvellous  phe* 
nomeoay  at  which,  gazing  and  admiring^  the  poets  of  the  past  struck 
the  Oichanted  sheU.  Feelings,  hopes,  desires,  as  of  old»  still  reign  and 
revel  in  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  human  heart.  The  eye  still 
sparkles  at  the  voice  of  affection,  and  pity's  tear  bedews  the  cheek  at 
the  tale  of  woe.  Shall  we  then  fear,  lest  in  this  utilitarian  age^  the 
kmp  of  poetry  may  be  extinguished  by  that  love  of  gold,  which  threa- 
tens to  cover  as  with  a  pall  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  Ah, 
no  I  while  we  are  lamenting,  in  some  sequestered  and  secure  retreat, 
the  Muse  is  throwing  her  mantle  over  some  favourite  son.  Lowly  was 
the  oot»  and  rude  the  nurture  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman — the  peasant 
poet»  whose  influence  yet  extends  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  In  him  we  have  a  noted  proof  that  the  poetic  spirit  does  not 
require  for  its  development  the  accompaniments  of  rank,  wealth,  or 
luxurious  ease ;  out  of  privation  and  suffering,  it  loves  rather  to  come 
forth,  as  if  purified  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  The  Muse^  like  a  be- 
neficent deity,  overlooks  all  the  petty  distinctions  of  circumstances, 
and  frequently  (as  in  Bums'  case)  takes  up  her  abode  with  men  of  low 
d^ree,  making  them  the  beacon  lights  of  all  time. 

And  this  love  of  poetry  is  universal  as  the  heart  of  man.  Words- 
worth was  right, — all  are  poets  in  their  hearts.  For  wherever,  and  in 
whatever  circumstances,  the  eye  is  turned  in  admiring  wonder  to  na- 
ture in  her  varied  aspects — to  the  flowers — ^to  the  glowing  sunset — to 
the  starsy  with  their  silent  song ;  wherever  the  human  heart  beats  with 
affection  when  ''  friend  meets  &iend,"  or  swells  with  pity  at  the  voice 
of  misery ;  wherever  there  Is  a  noble  resolution  manfully  carried  into 
action,  self-sacrificing  love,  or  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
then  lives  and  works  the  soul  of  poetry. 

Let  us  cultivate  the  love  and  appreciation  of  it.  For  though  not 
the  greatest)  it  is  a  source  of  consolation  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in 
age.  La  youth,  indeed,  it  is  more  a  source  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  a  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  But  in  manhood,  when  the  sor- 
rows of  life  compass  us  about,  when  tired  of  this  vain  turmoil,  the 
weary  heart  would  at  times  lie  down  ^'  and  weep  away  this  life  of  care," 
then  it  is  calculated  to  soothe  and  console.  Then  its  charmed  accents 
will  fall  upon  the  ear,  like  a  voice  from  the  scenes  of  childhood,  from 
the  old  fiimiliar  haunts,  calling  us  away  from  the  anxieties,  and  cares, 
and  business  of  life^  to  the  calm  simplicity  of  nature. 
.  But — and  this  is  our  last  word — ^Poetry,  withal,  is  not  the  ''  one  thing 
needful."  There  is  something  higher  necessary,  in  order  that  the  soul 
nay  find  true  peace  and  rest.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  our  greatest 
poets  were  the  most  miserable  of  men,  because  they  were  without  God 
in  the  world.  These  are  our  beacon-lights,  and  they  warn  us  that 
genius,  gifts,  and  fame  will  avail  us  nothing,  if  we  are  not  reconciled 
to  God  through  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 
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PETEB  LANDBETH'S   LITEBABY  STUDIES  AND 
SKETCHES* 

Aftbb  pennal  of  this  ooUeetioD  of  ciittcal  papers,  feir  feaden  wfll 
dose  the  tolume  witbont  a  feeling  of  sadness,  remembering  thai  the 
health  of  Mr  Landreth  has  fotely  become  so  shattered  as  to  have  iiica- 
packated  him  ibr  continuoas  exertion.  Daring  ihany  jiBan-Mr  Lead* 
reth  has  been  dosely  connected  with  tiie  newspaper  press.  Magaxibe 
articles,  coilectivelj  eqoal  to  sevend  volumes  sach  as  the  preeeot,  hare 
been  produced  bj  himj  while  ei^aged  in  the  dvties  of  ecUting  vartoiis 
political  journals.  He  has  been  worn  out  in  the  incessant  haratt  of 
Dailies  and  Weeklies,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  eiltex  at  the  balk 
of  printed  matter  that  has  aosumnlated  under  his  hmids,  cm*  at  Che 
comparative  imperfection  in  quality  that  has  resulted  firom  the  ezoea- 
sive  production. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  almost  all  our  literary  men^  that  diey  write 
to  excess.  They  are  so  constantly  engaged  in  publishing,  that  (hey 
have  scarcely  possibtBty  of  studying.  They  think  «oo  Utile  beeadee 
they  write  too  much.  Even  what  they  read  is  over*hastily  swallowed. 
They  are  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  their  positirai,  to  eait  their 
growing  crop  before  harvest-time.  They  can  scarcely  ever*  gamer 
die  com,  or  wait  fbr  better  markets.  Thence  results  many  a  saerifiee 
and  act  of  wasteful  improvidence.  Becklessness  becomes  habitnali 
and  sober  judgment  disappears.  The  generous  enthusiast,  whose 
diief  feult  had  been  conceit,  becomes  the  jaded  and  almost-deepairikig 
literary  hack,  willing  to  perform  any  servile  labour  for  his  taskHEnaaten, 
the  Publishers  or  the  Public.  It  may  be  that  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  he  possessed  definite  hopes,  an  ambition  notaltogether  seifiah, 
the  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  investigation  of  truths  and  there- 
solution  to  extend  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  own  discoveries.  As  the 
years  roll  on,  if  he  has  been  moderately  successful,  he  has  learnt  to 
abate  his  pretensions,  and  do  many  things  firom  which  his  soul  at  ^ilBtL 
revolted.  It  may  be  that  he  stiU  feels  within  himself  powers  that 
might  have  attained  for  him  a  nobler  position ;  that  measuring  him* 
self  against  the  other  creatures  of  the  hour,  he  is*  assured  that  he  was 
capable  of  doing  more  than  they  have  done ;  and  that  he  has  alraady, 
in  neglected  corners  and  unapplauded  ways,  produced  better  things 
than  those  by  which  his  fortunate  rivals  have  won  wealth  and  popa« 
larity.  Possibly  this  conviction  is  well-grounded ;  possibly  it  is  the 
delusion  of  a  sickly  fiincy,  the  pardonable  vanity  of  a  man  who  haa 
had  many  indignities  to  sufier,  and  whose  sensitive  nature  has  been 
at  times  wrought  on,  almost  to  madness,  by  slights  and  wrongs  which 
should  have  awakened  only  his  better  resolution,  his  patience  and  per* 
severance,  or,  at  the  worst,  his  mirthful  scorn.     From  this  moment  he 

*  Studies  and  Sketches  in  Modern  Literature :  Periodical  ContributioDS.  Bj 
P.  Landreth.  Edinburgh :  WilUam  Oliphantft  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
ft  Co.    1861.    Pp.483. 
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is,  in  nine  instonces  out  of  ten,  an  unsafe  director  of  pnblie  opinion. 
The  soared  spirit  of  the  man  spoils  all  his  work.    Morbidly  self-eon* 
sctoos,  he  obtmdes  his  partialities  and  his  antagonisms.     He  be- 
comes fiercer  in  his  enmities,  idthough  he  slackens  in  his  friendships. 
He  permits  himself  more  personality  of  invecdve,  and  &8tens  on  in- 
dividuals with  a  bull-dog's  ferocity.     He  has  grown  rick  of  himself 
and  of  all  others.     The  gross  corruptions  around  him  are  so  multitu- 
dinous aa  to  obscure  his  perception  of  the  earnestness  and  truth  that 
still  exist,  and  he  confounds  in  one  expression  of  contempt  the  pasrive 
recipients  and  the  actiye  ministers  of  wrong.    It  is  not  only  that  he 
is  blinded  by  passion,  and  embittered  by  a  sense  of  disgust,  but  he  is 
by  this  time  rendered  incapable  of  such  investigations  as  are  necessary 
to  obtain  knowledge.    Although  long  practice  has  given  facility  in 
writing^  and  the  accumulated  recollections  of  desultory  reading  may 
bave  furnished  his  mind  with  many  common-place  ideas,  so  that  he 
eso  dash  off  ^^a  brilliant  artide'*  on  any  given  subject,  almost  without 
previous  labour  or  special  study,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  trusts 
too  often  to  this  <*  &tal  faeSity .''    On  some  few  occasions  his  attention 
may  be  required  on  work  of  a  wholly  different  character  to  what  is 
UbntnaUy  in  lus  range.    At  such  times  his  defidencies  are  painfully 
apparent,  fi>r  he  has  no  longer  the  ability  to  examine  with  patience 
and  impartiality.     He  can  learn  nothiog  mere.     He  has  grown 
bigoted  and  spiteful,  and  altogether  incapable  of  coming  to  any  fresh 
stady  with  the  docility  of  a  child.     He  feels  this,  but  angrily  resents^ 
the  lesson.     It  will  be  strange  if  he  do  not  manifest  his  malignity 
under  the  humiliation,  even  to  the  injury  of  those  who  are  innocent 
of  inteationable  offence.    In  hundreds  of  eases,  it  most  be  remembered* 
he  has  had  hard  experiences.     He  has  himself  *^  suffered  persecution," 
though  he  has  not  **  learnt  mercy.''    The  memory  of  his  own  blighted 
hopes  comes  back  to  him,  but  with  no  softening  influence.     Nor  is 
he  nnvisited  by  a  sense  of  loathing  for  the  follies  and  the  vices  into 
which  he  has  plunged,  perhaps  as  a  relief  to  the  contemplation  of 
habitual  poverty,  or  (still  more  unhappily)  to  stimulate  him  from  his 
weariness  into  the  activity  which  shall  be  favourable  for  production 
of  popular  papers  on  our  social  aspecta     But  these  occasional  recur- 
rences of  remorse  are  not  the  holy  whispering  of  penitence.     Self- 
contempt,  which  generates  scorn  of  others,  is  a  dangerous  counsellor, 
&nd  encourages  to  renewal  of  the  orgies.    Thus  it  is  that  our  literary 
i&en  are  so  generally  tempted  into  the  vortex  of  debauchery,  after  a 
coarse  of  mental  dissipation ;  and  when  their  peace  of  mind  is  fled^ 
and  their  sense  of  honour  almost  annihilated,  they  exert  a  noxious 
influence  as  writers  of  fiction,  of  criticism,  and  of  political  leaders. 

The  system  is  bad  and  yearly  growing  worse.  It  is  painful  to  re- 
niember  how  many  of  those  whose  natural  impulses  and  capacities 
were  good,  are  being  ruined  in  the  production  of  cheap  literature — 
the  multitude  of  periodicals.  The  Daily  Press  soon  shatters  the  in- 
tellect and  the  bodily  health  of  its  regular  staff  of  contributors.  Yet 
only  by  a  full  and  efficient  staff  of  regulars  can  it  be  possibly  main- 
tained; amateurs'  work  being,  for  all  but  a  few  occasional  contribu^ 
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tiona,  practically  nsdeas.  There  are  some  literary  hod-men,  it  is 
true,  who  manage  to  labour  through  their  allotted  hours  of  task-work, 
widiout  exhaustion,  and  for  many  years  they  prepare  their  litera- 
ture, as  Thomhill  furnished  paintings  for  St  Paul's — ^by  the  yard. 
But  Uiese  <'  mechanical,  salt-butter  rogues,"  are  of  a  class  unable  to 
fbmish  us  with  such  Studies  and  (fetches  as  Peter  Landreth's. 
There  are  also  many,  it  is  cheering  to  know,  who  emerge  betimes 
from  the  vassalage,  and  attain  more  fiivourable  conditions  of  author- 
ship. Small  is  the  number  of  living  writers,  honoured  in  their  several 
walks,  who  have  not  in  part  prepared  themselves  for  their  present 
position,  by  trying  their  "  'prentice  hand"  in  the  columns  of  the  News- 
paper Press,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  Magazines  and  Quarteriies. 
But  the  multitude  of  less-develo^  men  who  &il  to  emerge  from 
the  destructive  excitement,  is  a  sad  spectacle.  Of  these,  a  portioa 
willingly  accepts  the  &te  of  being  swallowed  up  or  expended  for  the 
daily  wants.  Another  portion  struggles  on  with  hope  of  escape  here* 
after ;  but  the  remainder  know  their  doom,  and  are  maddened  by  it, 
till,  like  blinded  Samson,  they  involve  others  in  the  horrors  of  their 
own  downfalL 

In  the  Preface  to  his  volume  of  Contributions  to  Periodical  liter- 
ature, Mr  P.  Landreth  mentions  the  quantity  of  material  from  which 
he  had  to  choose,  in  republishing  this  selection.    He  says : — 

<*  DuriDg  a  slow  and  oft-retarded  recovery  from  a  serious  illness,  the  author, 
laid  aside  from  his  usual  literary  engagements,  was  induced  to  make  the 
followiDg  selection  of  *  Studies  and  Sketches*  from  a  very  considerable  mass 
of  Magazine  articles  which  he  had  previously  written.  He  had  no  design 
of  sitting  in  iud^ent  upon  the  character  of  ms  past  labours,  nor  did  he  re- 
gard that  selection  as  a  sifting  of  the  '  wheat'  from  the  '  chaff;* — he  was  not 
vain  enough  to  fancy  that  his  volume  woidd  consiBt  purely  of  the  fonner, 
nor  did  he  affect  the  '  voluntary  humility*  of  holding  that  the  rejected  mate* 
rials  were  fitly  represented  by  the  latter.  There  was  a  large  accumulation 
of  articles  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  value  (whatever  that  might  be);  so 
that,  if  he  had  adopted  such  a  test,  his  peiplexity  in  choosing  would  have 
been  insuperable. 

'<  At  the  outset,  he  determined  on  leavins  out,  not  only  all  papers  of  a 
polemical,  or  even  mOdly  controversial  kind,  and  portraits  of  the  leading 
Statesmen  and  Parliamentary  orators  of  the  day»  but  also  all  satirical  sketches 
of  the  pretenders  and  culpnts  that  had  recently  figured  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  English  literature.  He  wished  the  republication  to  consist 
wholly  of  tributes  of  earnest  homa^  to  undoubted  genius,  along  with  cor- 
dial estimates  of  its  nobler  masterpieces.  Mere  notabilities  of  the  pasung 
hour,  provocative  of  fun  or  scorn,  and  incapable  of  inspiring  any  fervour  m 
ihouffht  and  emotion,  were  to  be  excluded ;  and  room  was  to  be  made  only 
for  the  true  <  lords  of  intellect,*  that  rule  the  day  and  the  nisht  of  admiring 
study.  Still  there  remained  materials  fkr  too  ample;  ana  as  the  volume 
advanced  through  the  press,  the  author  found  with  regret  that  a  lam 
number  of  papers  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  insert,  must  be  omittM. 
There  was  space  only  for  a  small  fragment  from  the  original  sketch  of  John 
Foster ;  whOst  the  articles  on  '  PolTok*s  Coune  of  Time,'  jDsfto,  Gilfillan, 
Hamilton  (of  Leeds),  Whately,  MacauUy,  Professor  Aytonn,  Thackeray, 
Jerrold,  Warren,  Professor  Blackie,  and  those,  too,  on  the  literature  both  of 
the  Scottish  Bar  and  the  Scottish  Pulpit,  could  have  no  place.   The  portraits 
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Mid  critical  diiciiflsioiis  connected  with  Scottish  preaching  would,  in  them- 
Bdves,  he  now  sees,  make  up  a  volame  equal  in  aize  to  the  present.  He 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  if  readers,  after  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  actual  contents,  should  be  good  enough  to  regret  the  omitted  sketches^ 
the  redress  is  far  from  diJQGlcult.' —(Preface,  p.  vi.) 

We  hope  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  reprodaction 
of  the  aboye-named  sketches  on  *^  d^e  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Bar 
and  the  Scottish  Polpit:*'  which  will  doubtless  form  a  couple  of  in- 
teresting Tolames.  If  the  papers  of  which  they  consist  resemble 
the  masterly  study  of  John  Foster,  with  which  the  present  volume 
concludes,  they  will  indeed  be  valuable.  We  have  never  seen  the 
other  portions  of  the  Essay,  here  omitted,  but  can  scarcely  resist  a 
conviction  that  it  has  been  improved  by  being  limited  to  what  now 
appears.  Almost  all  the  other  seventeen  would  have  been  benefited 
by  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  Moreover,  by  the  excision  of  much 
irrelevant  matter  from  these,  sufficient  space  would  have  been  gained 
for  the  insertion  of  three  or  four  of  the  rejected  articles.  Yet  it  ill 
assorts  with  his  proclaimed  intention  of  devoting  the  volume  to  a 
consideration  of  ''  the  true  *  lords  of  intellect,'  who  rule  the  day  and 
the  night  of  admiring  study," — that  Warren,  Professor  Blackie,  Pollok, 
and  Jerrold,  were  to  have  been  included.  Though  we  admit  their  claims 
to  a  certain  amount  of  notice,  it  is  scarcely  otherwise  than  an  absurdity 
to  talk  of  their  ''  genius."  But  the  word  is  almost  always  too  lightly 
employed,  or  rather  misemployed.  Nor  does  it  consort  with  this  in* 
tention  of  limitation,  as  "  tributes  of  earnest  homage  to  undoubted 
genius,  along  with  cordial  estimates  of  its  noble  masterpieces,"  that 
the  Poems  and  the  foibles  of  Patrick  Robertson  are  raked  up,  and  ex- 
posed to  much  ponderous  ridicule  in  the  present  volume.  Lord  Robert- 
son's sonnets  were  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  as  to  require  disinter- 
ment from  the  quiet  oblivion  to  which  they  had  been  condemned. 
There  was  something  ungenerous  in  breaking  these  butterflies  on  the 
wheel.  Still  more  reprehensible  is  the  foul  language  which  is  applied 
to  the  character  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Mr  Landreth  should  have 
first  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  how  much 
or  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  calumnies  fabricated  by 
the  notorious  Rev.  Rufus  Griswold  of  America,  the  libellous  bio- 
grapher of  the  deceased  poet.  It  was  an  altogether  unmanly  act  to 
write  as  Griswold  did,  and  by  no  means  less  unmanly  of  Mr  Landreth 
to  premeditatedly  republish  his  own  endorsement  of  the  narrative. 
Even  if  all  had  been  true  that  is  said  so  malignantly  in  pages  lO^-S, 
el  9eq.y  it  is  not  with  such  Pharisaical  exultation  that  atrue  Christian 
would  have  spoken  against  a  fellow-creature  whose  life  was  brief  in 
all  but  its  unhappiness.* 

*  Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  many  assertions  of  the  depravi^of  Poe  have 
been  disproved  in  his  own  land ;  and  disoredit  has  been  cast  on  several  mstances  of 
gnilt,  that  were  alleged  against  him ;  gloated  over  by  Mr  Landreth  as  being  quite 
eondnrively  eridenwd,  and  a  l&tting  theme  for  his  own  moral  denunciations.  He 
•BsailB  James  Haanay  for  not  doing  what  he  himself  has  done,  enumerating  the  *'dis- 
honourBble  tricks."— (P.  107).  From  its  tot  page  to  the  last,  this  Essay  on  Poe 
is  adisgraeeftil  rovellmg  in  aoonsations  of  impurity  and  meanness.    One  psMage 
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We  are  glad  to  turn  from  this  distasteful  subject  to  the  betfew 
<' studies"  of  Keats,  Thomas  Aird,  and  De  Qnincej.  Unfortimalelf* 
the  malignity  and  virulenoe  displayed  in  the  article  on  Poe,  serves 
to  injure  the  value  of  these  other  papers;  for  how  can  we  enjoj  the 
praise  bestowed  in  them  bj  so  soured  and  unscrupulous  a  cridc  as 
the  author  has  revealed  himself  to  be  f  Does  it  not  compel  a  reader 
to  denre  rather  to  be  disliked  than  admired  by  one  in  whose  natars 
the  elements  are  thus  unkindly  mixed?  Can  we  not  conceiTe  in 
what  spirit  he  has  elsewhere  treated  (to  use  bis  own  words)  ^tiie 
pretenders  and  culprits  that  had  recently  figured  in  the  various  depart* 
ments  of  English  literature!"  The  grimy  bye-paths  of  the  Press 
have  besmirched  his  robes,  and  his  eye  has  erased  to  dwell  lov« 
ingly  on  the  world  of  letters,  except  a  few  exceptional  rocks  thai 
crop  out  from  what  is  to  him  a  wearisome  leveL  Tet  when  we  dis- 
miss from  recollection  the  personality  of  the  writer,  who  is  scarcely 
amiable,  we  find  much  to  admire  in  his  criticism  of  Thooias  Da 
Quincey.  On  this  for  awhile,  we  desire  to  dwell,  as  containing  some 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  volume. 

After  mentioning  the  comparative  lateness  in  life  when  De  Qoinoey 
fully  entered  on  a  career  of  authorship,  Mr  Landreth  says  :— 

Thomas  De  Quincey. 

"  The  fields  were  white  for  the  harvest,  before  he  reaped  and  presented  a 
handful  as  first  fruits. 

^*  Little,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  himself  or  bv  others,  that 
he  was  throughout  a  long  subsequent  career  to  be  the  slave  of  tne  pen, — Chst 
he,  the  rover  at  his  *  own  sweet  will*  over  all  the  realms  of  thought — idio 
dreamed  not  of  any  literary  embodiment  into  which  he  might  put  even  his 
choicest  visions— ^oold  become,  durioe  much  more  than  a  whole  gener* 
ation,  an  article  manufacturer ;  and  that  he — ^the  insatiate  seeker  after  tiuth, 
which  had  not  hitherto  tempted  him  to  make  a  spontaneous  revelation — 
should,  for  more  than  forty  years,  be  compelled  to  traffic  with  it,  not  whole- 
sale or  in  dignified  volumes,  but  retail,  and  in  communications  of  all  sixes 
to  periodicals  of  all  sorts  t  And  still,  in  his  old  age,  this  is  his  regular  oo- 
cupation,  *  soliciting  his  food  from  daily  toil,*  and  throwing  any  seiap  into 
the  Press  for  remuneration."— (P.  280.) 

This  was  written  and  first  published  in  1855.  After  referrisg  to 
the  diiierence  of  career  from  De  Quincey  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  he  continues : — 

"  The  idea  of  literary  toil  is  not,  therefore,  painfully  associated  with  the 
decUning  strength  of  those  great  men.    But  De  Quncey,  whom  ndther 

nay  ser?e as aa SKanple.    **It  Isan  undonblsd &et  that  his  [Foe's]  wM 
;to)um  in  I* 


ker  v^er  dwig  to  )um  in  his  niMt  bmtaliaed  moods,  and  tihat  sot  a  finn 
he  had  either  wronged  or  shamed,  forgave  and  loved  him  to  the  last.  Sack  a 
fSMt,  however,  does  not,  as  experience  testifies,  infallibly  prove  that  there  was 
geanine  manly  worth  about  him,  in  ^uto  of  his  doad  of  trnn ;  sad,  alas  I  there 
IS  no  other  evidenoe  <^  inherent,  though  sadly  mixed  and  aentnlind  worth,  thaa 
that  soUtaiy  fact  of  donbtfiU  msaaing  and  vslne  I  Foe's  oonduot  was  hao.  baft 
eonduet  Isoftea  ameremask;  Foe's  oharaoterwas  no  better,  bnt^ianctar  is 
often  a  mere  ^Ms;  alasl  hisnatore,  tothaseiHio  had  opportottties  of  stndJiiiBg 
it,  was  equaUy  base,  and  nature  is  neither  a  Uaoe  nor  a  mask.  Foe,  as  a  man, 
will  STer  be  the  meostersoaadal  of  the  literaiy  pre<bBsiQn.'*--(F.  118J 
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choice  nor  necessity  called  so  early  into  the  field  of  authorship,  is  still  toil- 
ing at  it,  and  striying  that  his 

'  Ckstober's  workmanship  shall  rlTal  May/ 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  his  over-tasked  brain  should  have  a  grateful 
repose.  It  is  profoundly  melancholy  to  think  that,  while  Dickens,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Thackeray,  ana  Macaulay  are  making  fortunes  annually  by  their 
compositions,  and  are  able  not  only  to  take  long  periods  of  recreation  to 
lecruit  energies  a  little  over-strained  by  the  work  of  some  particular  week 
or  month,  but  also  to  retire  altogether ;  here  is  an  old  man,  of  nobler  genius, 
and  richer  and  more  varied  acquirements — exercised  also  more  severely  with 
more  precious  results  for  nearly  half  a  century — who  is  still  compelled,  and 
in  fiict,  is  under  a  ^more  imperious  necessity  than  at  any  former  stage,  to 
resort  for  a  small  and  precarious  income  to  iiard  and  continuous  literary 

effort 

''One  striking  peculiarity,  true  of  all  the  stages  of  his  long  literary  career, 
jiliould  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is— that  though,  in  reference  to  the  hard, 
continuous,  and  ill-remunerative  character  of  his  labours,  he  has  been  em- 
phatically a  hack  of  the  press,  yet  of  the  nature  of  the  hack  he  has  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  author  enjoying  the 
most  aristocratic  wealth,  dignity,  and  repose.  His  choice  of  subjects  and 
his  mode  of  treating  these, — are  they  sncn  as  stupid  or  cunning  booksellerB, 
or  time-serving  editors  would  have  saegeeted  ?  Are  they  of  the  catch- 
penny order?  No;  he  kept  entirely  to  his  own  haunts,  and  traversed  the 
leDgth  and  breadth  of  his  own  speculations  without  tumiag  aside  to  the 
right  himd  or  to  the  left,  at  any  beck  of  trade  or  party.  Neither  the  public 
nor  its  caterers  were  before  his  eyes ;  and  his  hands  did  not  meddle  with  a 
'job.'  He  never  sought  to  make  a  popular  '  hit'  by  takine  up  some  favour* 
ite  topic  of  the  day.  Endowed  with  unrivalled  iconodastic  powers,  he 
never  directed  these  against  any  passing  notability.  He  has  demolished 
Josephus — and  not  Alison;  criticised  Demosthenes — and  not  Broneham; 
and  questioned  Alexander  Pope's  truthfulness  instead  of  that  of  Thomas 
Moore.  It  was  not  he,  but  Carlyle,  that  launched  indignation  against  the 
'  Hudson  Statue.*  What  he  wrote  for  hire  is  just  wluit  he  would  have 
written  without  it,  and  he  played  no  character  but  his  own  noble  and  ori- 
nnal  one.  He  never  drudged,  nor  was  a  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of  water, 
roblishers  had  to  go  to  other  men  for  compilations  and  abridgements. 
FVom  him  it  was  not  labour  which  they  bought,  but  the  thou^ts  and  spe^ 
onlatioBB  to  which  his  restless  genius  was  prone.  We  have  not  to  say  of 
him  as  of  Goldsmith  and  many  others — Pity  that  the  time  of  such  a  man 
should  have  been  wasted  in  preparing  school-histories  and  easy  books  for 
full  grown  children ;  or,  Pi^  that  when  a  bookseller  thought  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  some  temporary  article,  De  Quincey's 
genius  was  engaged  to  furnish  it.  No ;  if  he  has,  from  necessity,  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  he  has  invariably  taken  his  own 
lofty  themes  and  diseusaed  them  in  his  own  style,  though  <  caviare  to  the 
mtexml.'  .  •  .  He  oaet  bis  bread  upon  all  waters,  knowing  that  it  would 
06  found,  after  not  many  days,  b:^  the  choice  spirits  that  hungered  for  it. 
He  tent  forth  his  noblest  productions  in  all  kinds  of  mafasinea — even  in 
those  which  were  banished  from  the  select  circles  that  comd  appreciate  his 
genius,  as  if  sure  that  posterity  would  search  far  and  near,  and  ransack  high 
and  low,  to  discover,  detach,  and  honourably  preserve  anything  of  his." — 
(P,  284.) 

The  depreciatory  reference  to  Macaulay  and  Bolwer  Lytton  in  the 
above  extract  is  by  no  means  just,  especially  as  regards  the  former. 
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So  coDtemptaous  an  estimate  of  his  labours  makes  as  unwiOing  to  be* 
lieve  that  we  have  lost  much  by  the  amission  of  the  artide  on  Mao* 
aulajfrom  the  present  volume.  Howsoever  faulty  the  historian  may 
have  been  at  a  few  times,  by  suppressing  statements  which  told  heavily 
against  his  own  political  party  or  his  personal  &vourites,  he  had  been 
life-long  a  most  industrious  examiner  of  records,  and  it  is  not  fiur  thai 
so  diligent  a  student,  so  energetic  a  statesman,  and  so  industrious  and 
accomplished  a  man,  should  be  spoken  of  with  no  distinction  of  phrase 
from  the  novelists  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  who  have  almost  entirely 
drawn  their  observations  from  the  society  around  them,  and  neverdis- 
played  the  laborious  perseverauce  and  erudition  of  scholars  in  the  dis- 
entanglement of  truth  from  the  dust  of  antiquity,  or  served  their 
country  disinterestedly  in  the  senate.  Mr  Landreth  seems  disinclined 
to  place  high  value  on  the  History  of  England,  (as  extracted  by 
Macaulay  from  the  million  of  fugitive  authorities,  broadsheets,  pam* 
phlets,  ballads,  private  letters,  note-books  and  obscure  allusions  in 
cotemporary  literature) ;  and  probably  considers  the  gathering  of  ma- 
terials for  such  a  history,  and  arranging  them  into  an  effective  whole, 
to  be  by  no  means  a  fatiguing,  or  even  a  dignified  proceeding.  Oar 
own  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (vide  Jfoc- 
phatta,  January  1860)  is,  to  say  the  least,  fully  as  sincere  and  as  enthusi- 
astic as  that  expressed  in  these  ''  Studies  and  Sketches."  But  we  hope 
that,  compatible  with  our  admiration  for  De  Quincey,  is  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard for  the  writings  of  Macaulay  also.  Injustice  to  one  is  surely  not 
necessary  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  other.  Must  it  ever  be  with 
some  people  that  they  care  not  to  bestow  a  crown  unless  they  can 
first  snatch  it  firom  off  the  brows  of  another  wearer?  Is  there  not 
room  enough  in  our  heart  or  in  our  Walhallah  for  the  twain? 

As  regards  the  lament  for  De  Quincey's  long  continued  toil,  we 
may  observe  that,  whatever  exertion  it  cost  him  was— -even  on  Mr 
Landreth's  showing — a  labour  of  love,  as  it  was  bestowed  generally  on 
bis  own  chosen  field  of  study.  We  may  regret  his  partial  waste  of  Ume 
on  German  Tales,  but  to  so  practised  a  student,  the  task  of  traoslatiQii 
was  light.  And,  from  the  defects  consequent  on  his  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  if  not  constitutionfd  distaste  to  drudgery,  he  probably  woold  not 
have  given  much  to  the  world,  beyond  his  early  "Confessions," 
had  it  not  been  for  those  propelling  pecuniary  necessities  which  are 
hinted  at  as  having  been  so  calamitous.  To  the  world,  glad  to  be 
enriched  by  whatever  De  Quincey  chose  to  yield  from  his  richly-stored 
memory  and  imagination,  the  benefit  has  been  great  To  himself  those 
incitements  to  publish  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  truly  dis* 
flstroua  Little  would  he  have  eared  to  show  without  some  sneh  in- 
ducement. He  might  have  died  and  made  no  sign.  In  his  case,  at 
any  rate,  it  required  the  roasting  of  Adversity's  fire  to  make  the  cock- 
les sing. 

But,  indeed,  preposterous  b  the  objection  to  literary  toil  having 
been  the  doom  of  De  Quincey  or  any  other  genuine  sum  of  letters, 
smaller  or  greater  than  himself  if  greater  than  he  can  be  foand. 
The  true  dignity  is  in  work,  honestly  undertaken  and  performed.    We 
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are  not  placed  here  in  a  world  so  full  of  wrong  and  ruin,  to  indulge 
oatBelves  to  the  end  in  a  poetic  reverie.  Some  have  to  labour  hardest 
in  their  jouth  and  manhood — and  well  for  them!  Others,  in  later 
jears  of  life,  when  the  sunlight  is  declining,  and  rest  would  have  been 
sweet.  But  in  either  case,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  better  to  have 
earned  their  long  repose,  beneath  the  sod,  by  having  laboured  for  their 
feUow-men  whilst  yet  it  was  the  day.  Short  of  remorse  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  sinful  passions  and  impiety,  we  can  conceive  of  few 
thoughts  more  afflicting  to  the  mind  of  an  intellectual  student  on  his 
deathbed,  than  the  remembrance,  that  to  him  much  treasure  has  been 
given  but  that  he  has  buried  it  in  the  earth,  in  his  own  selfish  enjoy- 
ment, and  turned  it  to  no  profit  for  those  who  stood  around  him,  or 
who  are  to  live  when  he  is  gone.  It  was  not  thus  that  De  Quincey 
or  Macaulay  had  to  reproach  themselves. 

We  make  room  for  Mr  Landreth's  estimate  of 

De  Quince y's  Childhood. 
'*  De  Quincey  was  a  child  of  remarkable  depth  of  thought  and  sensibility, 
fond  of  solitude  unless  he  could  get  the  most  sympathizing  and  finely  re- 
sponsive companioushipf  and  shy  to  members  of  his  own  family  as  well  as 
to  strangers.  When  he  was  moved  at  all,  it  was  in  all  his  nature ;  the  im- 
pression was  an  ecstacy,  never  forgotten,  and  always  ready  to  be  renewed ; 
and  the  object  of  fascination  was  not  simple,  but  according  to  his  own  in- 
imitable description,  a  '  perplexed  combination  of  concrete  objects,  an  invo** 
lute  (if  I  mav  coin  that  word)  in  compound  experiences  incapable  of  beine 
disentangled.  Whatever  affected  him  had  an  assemblage  of  latent  and 
intertwined  associations,  coincidences,  analogies,  and  suggestions,  so  that 
often  in  a  bare  word  there  lurked  a  strange  charm  of  beauty  or  of  awe. 

•  •  .  Yet,  in  giving  the  record  of  the  moods  of  his  earliest  years,  he  ha» — 
we  are  disposed  to  think — ^unconsciously  transferred  some  of  the  aspects 
and  hues  which  only  gathered  u^on  his  more  advanced  life.    There  are 

rn  the  front  of  the  image  of  his  boyhood  mental  wrinkles  which  Time 
le  conld  have  caused.  As  his  feelings  are  distinguished  for  continuity, 
he  might  easily  be  led  to  antedate  considerably  their  intensity ;  and,  ming- 
ling the  whole  cup  of  his  lifers  woes,  to  make  the  very  first  drops  emudly 
strong  and  bitter.  A  child  five  or  six  years  old  could  scarcely,  on  the  death 
of  his  favourite  sister,  have  the  peculiar  grief  described — a  grief  lareely  made 
up  of  that  strange  sorrow  which  is  only  known  in  those  dreams  that  haunt 
manhood.    But  how  exquisite  is  the  sketch  of  his  first  realizing  death  1 

"  The  death  of  De  Quincey's  sister  in  the  summer  time  (a  season  which, 
from  the  Soipture  readings  in  the  nursery  about  sunny  Palestine  and  the 
awful  darkness  that  fell  over  that  land  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  was  associ- 
ated in  his  mind  with  mortality), — ^his  stolen  visit  to  see  her  in  her  shroud, 
— ^the  dreary  boy  standing  between  ceaseless  floods  of  sunlight  and  the  dead, 
and  the  trance  which  came  over  him  as  he  heard  a  melancholy  wind — a 

*  wind  that  might  have  swept  the  fields  of  mortality  for  a  thousand  centuries* 
— are  described  with  perfect  grandeur  and  beauty.  And  so  are  the  wild 
day-dreams  which  arose,  like  exhalations,  froxn  his  world  of  sorrow,  and 
which  show  how  open  and  receptive  his  soul  lay  to  the  revelations  both  of 
Christianity  and  of  Nature,  and  how  his  creative  faculty  could  fashion,  out 
of  these,  majestic  symbols  of  his  grief.    .... 

'*  De  Quincey*s  meditations  on  Ufe  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  are  inef- 
fably tender  and  sublime,  and  not  the  less  so  from  being  essentially  Chris- 
tian.   How  superb  here  and  eveiywhere  his  power  of  speculation  I    How 
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he  gathers  bimBelf  up  either  from  some  lofty  topic  or  from  Mroe  bcantifU 
fancy, — ^ready  to  take  to  wing  from  a  breesy  hiU,  or  from  a  nestling  bushl 
How  majestically  he  rises, — ^the  very  same  principles  which,  like  the  at- 
mosphere, nourished  and  strengthened  his  reason  walking  on  the  eaith,  now 
enabling  his  full  fledged  speculations  to  soar  aloft,  his  philosophy  glisteninf^ 
with  poetry,  like  a  wmg  bathed  in  sunshine,  whilst  his  language  nas  a  swift, 
yet  i^teady  and  serene,  sailing  motion  1" — (P.  290.) 

The  three  articles  on  Thomas  Aird  are  enriched  by  numerous  and 
lengthy  extracts  from  his  noble  writings.  Not  only  is  given  the 
greater  portion  of  '^  The  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck," — a  poem 
unsurpassed  in  its  lofty  grandeur,  its  mingled  tenderness  and  snblimi^ 
— but  many  passages  also  from  the  early  prose  work  "  Reli^ous 
Characteristics ;"  concerning  which,  although  much  admired  and  out 
of  print,  the  author  has  resisted  importunities  for  republicatioo. 
Therefore,  this  volume  of  '*  Studies  and  Sketches,"  will  be  welcomed 
by  admirers  of  Mr  Aird's  genius  (we  may  safely  venture  to  use  the 
word  '*  genius"  in  reference  to  Aim),  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  large 
samples  of  a  thoughtful  and  beautiful  work,  otherwise  unattainable, 
'Probably  it  is  because  he  is  averse  to  the  re-issue  of  a  book  on  so  ex- 
alted a  subject,  without  the  most  careful  correction  ef  any  fiiults  in- 
cidental to  its  early  date  of  production.  His  mind  has  steadily  gone 
on  acquiring  strength,  and  each  year  has  given  more  ease  and  beauty 
to  his  style.  Not  here,  not  thus  cursorily,  can  we  speak  aU  our  ad- 
miration for  him,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Those  who  have  deeply  studied 
his  works,  and  been  privileged  to  know  him  ^^in  his  habit  as  he  lived," 
wiU  require  no  further  attestation  to  his  worth.  And  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  as  time  creeps  on  there  is  an  unfailing  growth  of  reverenoe 
for  Thomas  Aird  among  the  authors  of  our  native  land.  Calm  and 
holy  is  the  light  that  will  rest  on  his  memory  and  on  his  works,  as 
it  already  does,  cheering  the  evening  of  his  days. 

From  the  sixty-one  pages  devoted  to  him  we  can  only  cull  two  brief 
extraotsy  omitting  some  yerbose  redundancies : — 

Thohas  Aikd. 

''  Mr  Aird  is  a  man  of  high  genius,  and  he  stands  apart  fh>m  all  his  fii- 
mons  contemporaries.  Most  candid  and  unenvious,  appreciating  fhlly  and 
admiring  enthusiastically  his  brethren,  he  is  yet  no  imitator.  His  very  gaib 
of  words  is  strictly  his  own,  truly  home-spun — ^its  compact  texture,  goigeoiis 
dyes,  and  somewhat  carious  shape  quite  oncopied ;  his  haunts  are  bis  own 
— ^grand  solitary  places  where  the  foot-print  of  any  of  his  brethren  is  not, 
and  where  he  wanders,  making  his  own  path ;  and  the  mood  of  his  seal 
does  not  consist  of  impressions  and  emotions  produced  by  intercourse  with 
others,  but  by  the  dhrect  influence  of  nature,  working  throngfa  his  own  per- 
ceptions, sensations,  and  associations,  upon  his  own  consciousness 

His  independence  is  native,  entire,  and  constant.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no 
living  wnter  who,  in  his  poems,  tales,  essa^rs,  and  critiques,  displays  a  mind 

so  thoroughly  unique Indeed,  his  genius  mirht  be  that  of  a  new 

race,  so  pecuuar  are  its  complexion,  temperament,  and  habits 

**  Mr  Aird  is,  both  by  nature  and  culture,  a  genuine  poet ;  for  *  the  visioii 
and  the  faculty  divine^  characterise  his  very  slightest  efforts.  In  his  essays, 
he  ever  thinks  poetically ;  his  logic,  by  means  of  which  he  professedly  ar- 
rives at  any  truth,  has  intuition  within  it ;  ...  his  fimcy  is  but  the  play- 
fulness of  a  noble  imagniation.**--(P.  88-41.) 
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Thomas  Aird^s  "  Religious  Charactehistics." 
"Without  any  broad  or  definite  basis,  and  even  without  any  special 
Jeaigii,  p]  they  consist  of  remarks  upon  Christianity,  sometimes  doctrinal, 
•ometimes  practical,  and  at  other  times  philosophical.  They  are  sublime 
proverbs  about  man  and  religion,  not  uttered  in  the  sharp,  curt,  and  dry 
style  of  a  gossip,  but  in  the  extended,  sweeping,  and  poetical  manner  of  a 
prophet.  They  abound  with  instances  of  the  subtlest  insight  into  the  genius 
of  Uiristianity  and  the  strange  nature  of  man  ;  and  as  far  as  Mr  Aird's  eye 
sees  he  enables  his  readers  aUo  to  see  in  his  most  vivid  and  startling  light. 
Bat,  whilst  claiming  for  this  book  the  very  highest  praise  for  many  ex- 
amples, amid  it^immethodical  contents,  of  keen  penetration  and  rapid  spec- 
Qlation,  we  would  call  particular  attention  to  its  descriptions.  These  are 
pictures  the  most  masterly ; — some  of  them  exquit^ite  for  beauty  and  pathos, 
some  ethereal  and  sublime,  and  others  terrific.  They  are  unmatched  in  re- 
ligious literature."— (P.  9.) 

The  specimens  afforded  amply  justify  the  eulogiam.  True,  also, 
a  the  remark  that  "  Mr  Aird,  above  all  writers,  can  condense  a  world 
of  meaning  into  a  single  brief  sentence.'* 

The  paper  on  Hugh  Miller,  though  containing  several  fine  and 
suggestive  ideas,  is  somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  rather  a  gossip 
about  the  man  and  his  theories  than  a  dignified  exposition  of  them, 
or  a  biographical  summary.  Also  disappointing  is  the  double  essay 
on  Professor  Wilson,  as  poet  and  as  prose  writer.  It  is  pleasant 
i^ing,  and  shows  genial  appreciation,  but  seldom,  except  in  the 
appendix,  (written  in  1860,  after  Wilson's  death)  does  Mr  Landreth 
appear  to  have  nerved  himself  to  his  utmost,  to  do  justice  to  our  gal- 
lant Christopher  North. 

The  Last  Days  op  Professob  Wilson. 

"  Wilson  is  now  no  more ;  and  the  impression  that  *  take  him  all  in  all, 
ve  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again/  is  unanimouRly  cherished  by  the 
many  who  knew  him.  We  shall  in  vain  wish  to  behold  so  many  kinds  of 
pre-eminence  meeting  together  in  one  man,  whose  person  alone  might  have 
b«en  chosen  as  the  model  for  the  noblest  masculine  beauty.  When  shall 
^e  again  see  such  an  incarnate  epitome  of  all  the  varieties  of  greatness, — 
the  universal  prize-man  of  Nature— proclaimed  victor  in  the  lists  of  physic- 
al as  well  as  of  intellectual  competition  ?  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  the 
orator,  the  critic,  were  successively  impersonated  by  Wilson  every  day,  the 
energies  and  resources  of  his  mind  being  inexhaustible  for  any  and  all  of 
^nose  characters ;  whilst  not  less  wondrous  was  the  athletic  versatility  of 
that  body  of  his,  which  Apollo  and  Hercules  might  have  alike  envied.  Ne- 
^^  did  a  soul  of  such  grandeur  and  universal  capacity  dwell  in  a  form  so 
^tatelv  and  superb,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  exquisitely  sensitive. 

"For  some  years  after  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Wilson's  prose  and 
P^fj  were  written  [1848],  his  physical  constitution  seemed  to  preserve 
Its  high  tone;  and  '  Delta's*  letters  of  that  period  describe  the  Professor  as 

wading  in  water  up  to  the  waist  for  eight  hours  a  day*  in  angling  recrea- 
tions, tboagh  this  assumption  of  the  life  of  a  Merman  was  far  from  safe  in 
o&e  whose  fiery  brain  was  ever  intensely  active,  and  needed  no  farther  sup- 
P'y  of  blood'power  for  its  swift- going  machinery.  Not  only  did  he  continue 
to  officiate  in  the  University  as  admirably  as  ever,  but  what  Ebenezer  Elliot 
^s '  his  meteor-pen'  flashed  again  in  *  Blackwood'  with  its  old  brilliancy, 
^herewasaprospect  that  he  would  *age'  slowly  and  beautiftilly,  like  the 
s^et  of  a  glorious  day  in  June.    But,  alas !  genius — especially  when  en- 
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shrined  in  a  noble  frame— may  dread  being  waylaid  by  palsy,  the  most 
insidious,  cruel,  and  inevitable  among  all  the  subordinates  of  Deaw,--nay, 
one  whose  touch  can  make  life  a  living  death,  and  leave  little  for  the  Uat 
enemy'  to  finish.  Yet— as  if  so  extraordinary  had  been  the  resistmg  vitality 
in  Wilson's  constitution— many,  many  scores  of  times  in  quick  succession 
had  this  mocking  spoiler  to  assail,  before  it  could  fully  prostrate  him.  At 
this  period,  palsy  held  in  its  fatal  clutch  two  of  the  greatest  of  our  country- 
men-Professor  WiUon  and  Sir  William  HamUton.  CmeUy  distPMsmg 
was  the  change  eflfected  on  the  grand  features  and  athletic  limbs  of  the 
latter;  and  former  pupils,  as  they  saw  him  dependent  on  the  help  of  a  com- 
panion (generally  his  affectionate  wife)  for  every  step  he  took  in  the  streete, 
could  scarce  recognize  their  idolized  philosopher.  But  Wilson,  as  a  ^^je^ 
was  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world ;  for  some  time  he  lay  with  all  hia 
limbs,  senses,  and  faculties  drearily  passive,  and  then  merciful  D«ith  com- 
pleted the  change.  All  classes  of  his  countrymen  mourned,  with  hit  tt- 
mily,  beside  the  grave  which  closed  over  all  of  him  that  was  mortal;  and 
Scotland  feels  herself  poorer  beyond  calculation."— <P.  398.) 

The  other  papers  are  on  Dr  Samuel  Brown,  Thomas  CampbeQ, 
Balpb  Waldo  Emerson,  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling,  (both  extremely 
slight  and  inadequate ;)  Milton's  Satan,  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  and 
Bailey's  Festus.  Most  of  these  possess  merit,  but  none  so  sustained 
as  the  concluding  essay  on  John  Foster,  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  peculiarity  in  Mr  Landreth's  collected  "  Studies  and  Sketches," 
is  a  tone  of  religious  solemnity,  and  reference  to  the  highest  standard 
of  Christian  truth.  This  lends  especial  value  to  his  paper  on  Eesia, 
where  the  sensuous  nature  of  that  poet  is  ably  analysed.  Knowledge 
of  the  awfulness  of  man's  position,  speaks  often  in  the  volume,  and 
particularly  in  the  paper  on  Foster,  towards  whom  Landreth  ^pean  to 
have  been  drawn  by  no  ordinary  attraction  of  sympathy.  We  take 
our  final  extract  firom  his  remarks  on 

John  Fobteb. 

•  •  .  "Taking  Foster's  mind  out  from  the  scientific  class,  what  are  its 
characteristics?  An  imagination  of  original  quality,  which  ezpaUatesin  the 
region  of  the  grand  and  the  awful  more  than  of  the  beautifiil ;  an  intellect 
subserving  it  by  shrewd  and  vigorous  faculties  for  surveying,  coUectingi 
discriminating,  and  elaborating ;  and  the  most  sensitive  moru  and  aodsl 
nature.  .  •  .  His  pages  are  full  of  sombre  ideas;  but  they  are  like  the 
<  silver  lining*  of  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his  soul.  All  his  powers  weit 
fascinated  by  the  '  evil  that  was  in  the  world' ;  he  cursed  it,  still  it  did  net 
look  blighted  to  his  eye ;  and  it  was  only  the  exertion  requisite  in  writisg 
that  set  him  free  a  little,  and  allowed  the  inspiration  of  hope.  ...  Bis 
works,  introduced  by  himself,  are  like  *  momine  led  by  night.* 

"  Foster's  genius,  f^ving  the  ideal  kingdom  of  that  evil  which  his  grss^ 
ing  and  penetrating  intellect  had  discloMd,  produced  visions  at  which  hit 
moral  sensitiveness  was  horror-struck.  He  prayed  to  be  taken  away — not 
from  *  the  evil  to  come,'  but  from  the  evil  wmch  was.  •  .  •  What  an  in- 
tuition he  had  into  all  the  recesses  and  states  of  the  human  heart!  He  placed 
himself  within  the  centre  of  an  active  depravity  which  never  suns  itself  in 
open  day,  and  traversed  all  its  dark  windmgs  and  wa^s,  mourning  bitterly 
that  the  most  radiant,  gentle,  and  sweet  human  face  is  to  the  human  httai 
which  throbs  in  the  same  frame,  what  the  bright  and  serene  sky  is  to  the 
confused,  filthy,  and  wretched  city  over  which  it  stretches.  Mere  outward 
virtue  he  beheld  with  the  same  melancholy ;  and  would  not  have  " 
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altogether  a  happy  man  on  spending  a  Sabbath  in  Edinborgh,  and  watching 
the  crowda  as  tney  flocked  to  church ;  for,  in  his  view,  goodness  was  not  so 
coane  a  qoalitj  as  that  it  could  only  be  violated  by  a  deed  of  sin,  whilst  it 
remained  unhurt  by  all  the  riot  of  disordered  thought  and  emotion.  Yet 
he  wma  no  misanthrope,  for  his  heart  was  ever  soft  as  a  child's,  and  yearn- 
ing and  forgiving  as  a  woman's.  His  eye  could  not  but  see  evil ;  and  it 
wept  to  see. 

*'  Apart  from  this  element  of  steady  gloom,  the  characteristics  of  Foster^s 
mind  are  noble.  .  .  •  His  intellect  is  comprehensive,  clear,  and  com- 
manding. Never  has  it  less  than  a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  with 
nneqaafled  acuteness  for  its  essential  points  and  details.  All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  the  tenacity  of  his  mind  to  their  peculiar  theme,  by  the 
orifinahtj  and  the  Inminousness  of  the  ideas  he  unfolds,  and  by  the  variety 
and  precision  of  his  language." — (P.  427.) 

After  describing  Foster  in  the  pulpit,  he  continues : — 

**  Foster's  failure  in  the  pulpit  must  have  aggravated  his  life-long  melan- 
choly. He  was  the  son  of  a  couple  who  had  married  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  and  whose  religion  was  the  strictest  puritanism.  In  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  have  no  childhood.  His  mother's  knee  must  have  been 
like  the  pew  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  calculated  to  chill  every  mirthful  ten- 
dency, and  his  father^s  arms  would  be  more  priestly  than  paternal.  He  was 
doomed  aljK>,  in  spite  of  indications  of  uncommon  talent,  to  manual  labonr ; 
and  the  u  ngenial  employment  would  develop  his  native  pensiveness  into 
moods  of  gloomy  dissatisfaction.  Subsequently,  his  academic  experience 
was  far  from  bright ;  and  then  his  invariable  want  of  success  as  a  preacher 
was  enough  to  cast  a  settled  shadow  over  his  soul.  And  yet  he  was  no 
cynic,  much  less  a  misanthrope.  He  had  a  poet's  rapture  over  the  beauty 
and  the  joys  of  earth.  From  youth  to  old  age  his  companionship  witn 
young  and  accomplished  ladies  had  a  finely  romantic  and  chivalrous  char- 
acter. Austere  to  himself  as  a  monk  might  have  been  (for  his  self-examina* 
tion  was  around  him  like  a  hair-shirt,  irritating  his  sensitiveness),  he  was 
full  of  kindliness  and  gentleness  to  neighbours  whose  deficiencies  were  far 
greater  than  his  own.  And  as  for  his  gloomy  views  and  feelings  over  the 
moral  state  of  the  world,  how  could  he  be  cheerful  except  by  shutting  his 
syes,  and  relaxing  all  contemplation.  A  man  may  escape  from  the  darkness 
of  night  by  going  into  a  brilliantly -illuminated  house;  still,  is  not  the  night 
abroad,  and  is  not  the  night  very — very  dark?  God's  relation  to  evil  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  fascinated  Foster.  The  history  of  the  past  was  an 
outstanding  problem  which  he  could  not  solve — a  problem  which  the  pre- 
sent was  only  making  more  complicated  and  difficult.  He  felt  that  whilst 
nlinon  explains  the  old  mysteries  which  darkened  the  very  threshold  of 
^tn,  it  has  also  brought  forward  some  new  and  stupendous  mysteries 
which  fill  with  their  majestic  shadows  truth's  inner  sanctuary.  The  thick 
chaos  in  which  our  world  lay,  has  passed  away  before  the  disclosure  of  a 

*  God  in  Christ,*  and  we  know  our  relations,  our  duties,  our  state,  and  our 
prospects ;  still,  if  in  our  day  which  has  dawned  from  on  high,  there  be  the 
blessed  morning,  there  is  also  the  solemn  and  impenetrable  night.  We  are 
bat  children  looking  up  to  the  veiled  £ace  of  a  Grod— unable  to  see,  much 
less  to  interpret,  the  expression  that  goes  back  to  eternity  and  forward  to 
stemity ;  our  small  souls  would  fain  know  that  Being  who  is  known  to  Him- 
self alone,  and  with  deep  reverence  and  humility  we  have  to  say  to  the  God 
w  the  Gospel  even—*  Verily,  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.'  Of  the 
"•ji**ble  mysteries  there  are  some  which  tell  merely  upon  the  intellect  of 

*  Christian — such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation ;  but 
there  are  others  that  press  upon  his  heart,  exciting  doubt  and  causing  an- 
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guish.  The  latter  had  a  terrible  &scination  for  Foster's  meditative  genios. 
Little  of  his  life's  dark  sorrow  was  produced  by  personal  afBictioii.  Ue  lost 
his  first -bom  son,  and  he  felt  like  a  father ;  his  wife^  his  most  admirable 
*  helpmeet/ was  next  remoyed,  and  he  moamed  sincerely;  but  all  such  grief 
was  slight,  sharp,  and  occasional,  compared  with  the  long  and  intense  agony 
he  endured  from  a  contemplation  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  God  in  the  Gos- 
pel economy.  Surely,  those  who  can  excuse  Byron's  dark  moodiness,  which 
arose  principally  from  his  personal  vices,  should  respect  the  melancholy 
that  had  settled  on  Foster's  spirit  from  an  earnest  and  benevolent  study  of 
human  character  and  de8tiny."~(P.  433) 

The  final  reference  to  Byron  was  an  unnecessary  insult  to  his  mem- 
ory, that  might  have  been  spared,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  Landreth. 
OUierwise,  our  readers  will  doubtless  admire  the  strength,  feeling,  and 
discrimination  displayed  in  this  extract  from  this  article  on  John  Fosier; 
written  1846.  It  is  sad  to  remember  that  the  later  writings  are  gen- 
erally inferior.  Probably  the  stormy  and  embittering  arena  of  news- 
paper politics  and  personalities,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  in- 
jury. We  regret  this,  for  there  is  proof  of  fine  qualities  in  Mr  Land- 
reth's  mind,  and  although  deficient  in  many  of  the  high  requisites  for 
perfect  criticism  of  poetry,  and  for  philosophical  discussion,  he  bai 
shown  that  where  he  pleases  to  be  just  or  generous  he  can  be  a  me- 
morable expositor.  Many  of  the  papers  in  his  volume  first  appeared 
in  this  magazine,  (chiefly  1846-49)  and  deserve  an  attentive  perusal. 
We  renew  our  expression  of  hope  that  Mr  Landreth  may  be  enabled 
to  publish  a  farther  collection  of  his  Studies  and  Sketches — especiallj 
those  connected  with  the  literature  of  the  Scottish  pulpit  and  the  Scot- 
tish bar.  It  would  be  a  pity  for  such  a  series  of  papers  to  be  lost, 
or  to  be  issued  without  the  final  revision  of  the  author.  A  return  to 
the  calmer  world  of  his  early  literary  meditations  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  a  sorely-harassed  man  of 
letters. 

Nirgbnd's  Collsoe,  Augwi  1861.  Karl. 


OCEAN-MURMURS. 

(An  Early  Poem.) 

/Sif  I*  A»Uf  wm^k  itMk  wXv^Xm^m  imXmwwnu — Homer:  IL  •.  84. 

What  biingest  thou  me 

On  thy  wave,  O  sea^ 
As  ihou  rolleet  upon  ^e  shore? 

Thou  briBgest  the  wail 

Of  a  8tonn>8pent  gale 
From  a&r  in  thy  hdlow  roar: 

Ghafins  the  rooks 

With  th^  ceaaelefis  shocks, 
And  seething  the  glowing  sand ; 

Thy  memory  dwells 

In  the  echomg  sheUs 
That  lie  piled  on  thy  glistening  atrand. 
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Huahed  from  IiLb  rhjme 

Bj  th J  grander  chime^ 
The  Poet  has  aought  thy  tvave: 

Thou  hast  dashed  thy  spmj 

Where  the  Warrior  lay, 
And  foamed  o'er  the  Seaman's  grave. 

Oirolmg  the  tomb 

Of  youQi'8  brightest  bloom, 
Thou  hast  revelled  o'er  gems  and  gold ; 

Breathing  sad  moans 

Bound  an  exile's  bones : 
Dii^-like  thy  waters  rolled. 

Thou  ringest  the  chimue 

Of  a  distant  clime 
Where  the  minarets  proudly  rise  ; 

And  the  lamps  have  gleamed, 

While  music  streameo. 
On  Rhanuuan's  sacrifice. 

Thou  hast  laved  the  shore 

Where  gondola's  oar 
Kept  time  to  Torqoato's  song ; 

And  from  Love's  guitar 

Came  the  sound,  afar, 
On  thy  wave  as  it  swept  along. 

The  dry  spiced  breath 

Off  the  Shores  of  Death 
Has  flushed  on  thy  rippling  faoe ; 

And  the  cooling  breese 

OftheCyclades, 
To  the  hot  Simoom  given  place. 

The  sunbeam  glows 

On  the  daszling  snows 
Which  enmantle  the  chilly  Pole, 

And  the  earliest  rays 

Have  iUumed  the  sprays 
That  over  thy  icebeigs  roll. 

Thy  heaving  mane 

From  tlie  moon  has  ta'en 
Reflection  of  her  beams  ; 

Palely  they  fall 

On  thy  ^rdling  wall. 
Where  the  dusky  savage  dreams  \ 

While  he  siglis  to  trace 

How  his  fa£ng  race 
One  by  one  to  the  White-man  yields ; 

And  thy  mild  surge  breaks 

As  his  fancy  wakes 
To  the  "Happy  Hunting-Fields." 

The  knell  thou'st  tolled 
For  the  cities  old 
Which  Time  has  for  aye  o'erthrown  : 
Thy  eddies  have  played 
WnUe  States  decayed, 
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And  the  Nations  of  Earth  made  moan  : 

Thy  mantle's  enfiirled 

The  pride  of  the  World, 
Thou  hast  swept  o'er  pillar  and  fiioM ; 

And  thy  billows  roam 

O'er  turrets  and  dome, 
And  glittering  Aigoeies. 

Thou  singest  no  praise 

Of  the  bygone  days, 
To  mock  at  the  present's  gloom ; 

Thou  must  silence  keep 

On  the  hours  that  sleep 
In  Futurity's  awfiil  womb : 

But  in  every  surge 

That  plays  on  thy  yerge, — 
In  thy  every  ebb  and  flow, 

Thou  shadowest  dim' 

ThemizhtofHim 
Who  livew  for  Evermoe. 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1861.  J.  W.  E. 


RATIONALISM,* 


This  volame  does  not  owe  its  ori^  to  anything  connected  with  the 
famoas,  or,  according  to  the  author,  sn&mous  Esscofs  and  BevietPSj  as 
it  was  just  about  to  issue  from  the  press  when  Uie  religions  world 
was  startled  from  its  tranquillity  by  the  appearance  of  the  sceptieil 
lucnbrations  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Grotham.  Mr  Christie  thinks 
that  the  almost  simultaneous  publications  of  the  two  works  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  his  being  divinely  directed  in  the  selection  of 
cases  to  illustrate  his  subjects  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  we  sball 
not  take  upon  us  to  decide.  This,  however,  we  shall  say,  that  he 
writes  with  a  will,  finds  no  lack  of  material,  and  scarifies  to  the  bone. 
He  is  an  able  theological  controversialist,  knows  his  position  and  his 
subject  well,  gives  no  quarter,  and  asks  none  in  return.  His  seal 
for  purity  and  truth  carries  him  perhaps  a  little  too  &r,  and  wonld 
make  us  sceptical  of  everything  we  read  or  hear  in  the  form  of  a 
sermon  or  a  religious  treatise.  The  view  of  Batumaiism  here  gir^ 
us  is  a  limited  one,  presented  under  the  four  phases  of  Morisonianiso, 
Mormonism,  Maudeism,  and  Platonism.  Some  of  these  are  shown 
to  homologate  with  each  other,  as,  for  example,  the  Morisonian  and 
Mormon,  and  even  Dr  Candlish  is  drawn  forward  as  sympsth- 
izing  with  both.  We  shall  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  attitude 
and  the  physiognomy  of  the  Free  Kirk  leader  on  finding  hinflelf 
placed  beside  his  notable  confreres,  and  each  holding  out  a  hand 

•  Bationalism :  The  Last  Scourge  of  the  Churoh.  Qlustrated  principally  from 
the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  Morisonian ;  Orson  Pratt,  Chief  Monnoo; 
William  Maude,  Writer  in  the  "  Gospel  Magazine  ;**  and  the  Heathen  Pfafioscmhir, 
Plato.  By  T.  W.  Christie,  B.A.  Edinburgh:  Paton  &  Bitchie,  81  Procei 
Street.    Qlasgow :  Thomas  Murray  &  Son. 
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to  grasp  his  in  friendly  greeting.  ''  Am  I  dog  that  I  should  do  such 
ft  thing  f '  and  with  indignation  and  a  tragic  stride  he  makes  his  exit 
from  the  stage.  This  is  the  worst,  if  not  tlie  only  thing  we  dislike 
iD  the  volume,  the  trouncing  upon  authors  whose  very  name  is  a 
gaarantee  for  the  orthodoxy  of  their  teaching.  Nevertheless,  Mr 
Christie  asks  no  man  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  ipie  dixitj  but  gives  ar« 
gument  and  illustration  for  all  he  advances.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  any  one  who  has  the  Scriptures  so  thoroughly  at  command,  and 
who  can  quote  so  appositely  when  occasion  requires.  The  following 
extract  from  his  Preface  will  shew  the  object  he  has  in  view : — 

"  It  was  a  Tecurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  fotmd  onadul- 
tersted  in  the  Inspired  Volume,  wnidi  enabled  our  martyred  forefathers  to 
detect  the  insidious  parasite  of  Popery,  and  to  cut  its  roots,  permitting,  by 
Qod's  mercy,  the  fair  tree  aeain  to  appear  and  flourish.  That  fair  tree  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  grace,  happily  so  planted  in  these  countries  of  Scotland 
ftnd  JBngland,  was  a  second  time  well  ni^h  strangled  when  Archbishop  Laud 
and  the  first  Charles  united  with  'Papists,  Arminians  and  Libertines,'  to 
rear  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  baneful  tyranny  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Kinely  absolutism ;  and  now  a  third  time,  the  same  attempt 
—apart  however,  mm  regal  ambition — ^has  been  made  by  Tractarianism. 
Effete,  however,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  re -embodied  spMBctre  of  sacer- 
dotal pride— the  last  expiring  effort  of  priestly  domination — it  has  failed  to 
effect  its  deadly  purpose.  But  Satan  rests  not ;  Rationalism,  the  twin-sister 
of  PopexT,  succeeds  in  fierce  and  rapid  onslaught.  Hence  the  following 
pages  and  their  peculiarity." 

The  Morisonian  representative  here  dealt  with  is  Professor  Kirk  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  doctrines  discussed  are  those  put  forth  by  that 
gentleman  in  his  *'  Wc^  of  Life  made  FlainJ*  Orson  Pratt,  chief 
Mormon,  takes  his  stand  beside  him,  and  is  closely  examined  on  his 
work,  «'  Truth  for  the  MUliotk''  Dr  Candlish  is  taken  to  task  for  his 
^  Life  in  a  Bum  Saviour  J'  Mr  Arthur  gets  a  scolding  for  his  ''  Tongue 
of  Fare  f  and  several  others  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Beally  Mr  Christie  is  a  stem  and  uncompromising  exam- 
inator,  or  rather,  shall  we  say  1  castigator,  or  both.  He  shows  no 
mercy,  and  he  may  expect,  therefore,  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  mer- 
cilessly reviewed.  Though  MacphaU  bears  a  character  for  unscrupu- 
losity  in  this  respect,  yet  he  always  treats  authors  and  their  works 
with  the  utmost  candour,  and  even  kindness,  when  they  deserve  it, 
and  to  all  he  is  ever  ready  to  say,  *'  Troa  Tyriusque  mihi  nulla  discrimine 
agetur." 

Mr  Christie  unites  the  Morisonian  and  the  Mormon  together,  and 
makes  them,  as  it  were,  run  in  harness.  On  the  subject  of  faith  and 
Jree-wiU  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit^  he  couples  them  in  intimate  fel- 
lowship, and  exhibits  their  unity  of  doctrine  and  speech  in  parallel 
columns,  of  which  we  give  the  foUowing  specimen : — 

The  Morisonian.  The  Mobxon. 

"  To  '  be  unable  to  will  to  believe,'  "  Faith,  throi:^h  the  gifl  of  God, 

is  to  be  no  free  agent  in  the  matter  is  not  only  obtained  bv  the  exercise 

of  believing ;  and  to  say  that  a  man  of  the  agency  of  man,  but  is  also  in- 
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IB  not  a  free  agent  in  th«  matter  of 
believmg  when  he  hears  the  Gospel, 
is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Qod  and 
the  conscience  of  e^ery  unbeliever." 

"  FaUhj  or  Miecingj  is  the  first  or 
freat  oatue  of  ike  others;  love  is  the 
immediate  eoect  of  belief,  and  work- 
ing out  of  the  will  of  God,  the  oon- 

eequenoe  of  love It  is  said 

that  beUeoing,  hmna^  and  workinp^ 
are  not  the  new  birth|  but  the  fruits 
of  it.  You  are  led  to  supjpose  that 
it  is  some  change  of  a  hiaden,  mys- 
terious nature,  that  precedes  even 
believing  itself,  and  that  must  occur 
before  you  beheve 

*'  It  18  true  that  '  faith  is  the  gift 
of  God/  (Eph.  ii.  8,)— 'by  grace  are 
ye  saved,  tluough  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gijft  of  God.* 
Although  there  are  various  views 
taken  of  this  passage,  let  us  take 
that  most  generally  adopted,  viz., 
'  that  it  shows  faith  to  be  the  gift  of 
God.'  This  cannot  mean  that  God 
believes  instead  of  the  man  who  is 
saved.  You  must  know,  that  in 
whatever  sense  God  dves  faith  or 
belief,  after  all,  the  believer  himself 
believes.  Nor  can  it  mean  that  God 
is  disposed  to  believe  instead  of  the 
sinner  who  credits  his  word." 

''.Although  this"  (that  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God)  is  a  common  view  of  this 
passage,  I  am  now  fully  persuaded  it 
IS  not  the  right  one.  The  passage 
teaches  that  Salvation  by  Faith, 
^d  not  faith  itself,)  is  the  dft  of 
God.  It  shows  that  such  a  deliver- 
anoe  has  been  given  us  in  thb  At- 
ONXMENT  of  Jesus,  OS  ncods  only  to 
be  bbluvxd  to  be  enjoyed. 


*'  The  Spirit's  work  with  the  un- 
believer is  an  external  work.  .  .  . 
This  Spirit  CAjncor  be  received  be- 
»oR«  believing."— i?<j».  /.  Kirk. 


creased  and  perfeoted  by  tha  aams 
agency." 


^*Fai£h  is  Ae  skufina  point,  tkt 
Jbundcttion  and  oauss  of  our  r^wDc 
tanoe  and  baptism,  which  brinn  re- 
mission  or  justification;  and  heing 
the  cause  wMch  leads  to  those  reaolts, 
it  is  not  improper  to  impute  justifi- 
cation to  faith. ' 

"  That  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
there  is  no  dispute;  but  that  God 
bestows  this  gin  unsought  for,  and 
without  any  preparation  or  agency 
on  the  part  of  man,  is  not  only  un- 
scriptural  and  unreasonable,  but  ex- 
tremely absurd,  when  we  consider 
that  man  is  to  be  punished  tar  his 
unbelief.  ....  llierefore  we  may 
rest  assured  that  He  will  never  pan- 
ish  a  man  for  his  unbelief,  unlen 
man  has  the  power  to  dtitUnfaSQi 
through  the  exercise  of  his  ovon  fret- 
mil, 

"  But  if  faith  cannot  be  obtained, 
unless  sought  for  properly,  how  can 
the  sayings  of  Paul  to  the  EphesianB 
be  reconcUed  with  the  idea  ? — '  For  by 
grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift 
of  God,'  r^h.  ii.  8.)  We  are  to 
undentana  from  these  passages  that 
the  grace  and  faith  by  which  maa  is 
saved,  are  the  gifis  of  God,  hatoog 
been  puzduused  for  him,  not  by  hw 
own  works,  but  by  the  Uood  of 
Christ." 

"God  will  not  believe  for  man, 
neither  will  He  repent  for  man,  nor 
will  He  be  baptisea  for  the  remission 
of  man's  sins.  These  an  works  for 
the  oreatuze  to  do,  and  whioh  he  hn 
power  to  dO)  Bbcadbc  or  the  Atohi- 

MENT." 

"  The  promise  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  all  people  ^ho 
will  comply  with  the  condiions  of 
the  gospel  preparatory  to  its  recep- 
tion."—Or«w  J*ratt. 


The  reader  will  perceive  that  iu  the  above  two  extracts  the  one 
is  the  perfect  echo  of  the  other,  not  only  in  sentiment  and  teadiing, 
but  also  in  the  very  language  employed.  It  seems  we  are  not  to 
believe  the  explicit  statements  of  Scripture  though  standing  forth  in 
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ooon-daj  bri^toess,  but  rather  the  avermenU  of  the  self-sofiioient 
nitioDalist^  that  faith  ia  not  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  only  an  external  and  qfterwork.  Mr  Christie  has  most 
fuUj  and  effectively  met  and  demolished  the  pernicious  doctrines  here 
iocalcated,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  done.  At  the  same  time  we  think  they  might 
ha?e  been  more  concisely  met  by  a  few  bare  statements  from  Scrip* 
ture,  which  the  Morisonian  professor  could  not  so  easily  have  wrested 
or  perverted,  as  he  has  done^  the  verse  from  Ephesians.  For  ex- 
ample, what  more  explicit  that  faith  is  given  by  God,  and  not  of 
mao  himself  than — '^  according  as  God  hath  dealt  the  measare  of 
faith,"—"  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit,*' — "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  IS  &ith," — "  peace  be  to  the  brethren  with  faith  from  God/' — 
*^tbem  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith," — <^for  unto  you  it  is 
given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him."  These« 
aod  many  more  of  a  similar  kind,  form  a  battery  which  no  enemy 
can  resist  Oftentimes  the  best  way  of  conquering  an  antagonist  is 
that  which  overcomes  an  unbelieving  heart,  a  simple  statement  of 
dirine  truth  from  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

Mr  Kirk  refers  to  the  case  of  Lydia  as  an  illustration  of  his  proposition 
"  that  the  Lord  opens  the  heart  of  those  who  believe,"  but  he  explains 
this  opening  as  effected  by  the  eloquence  of  Paul  through  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Mr  Christie  will  allow  no  divine  providences 
to  have  any  place  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner ;  nothing  but  the 
"Holy  Ghost  direct  from  heaven."  Was  it  not  such  providences 
Christ  had  in  view  when  he  denounced  the  spiritual  negligence  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ?  and  is  it  not  also  said  that  the  goodness  of 
(rod  leadeth  to  repentance  ?  Mr  Kirk  says  with  regard  to  the  case 
of  Lydia: — 

"  Paol  was  broDjght  there  by  God.  His  Spirit  snake  by  the  Apostle,  and 
n^olated  all  he  saS  and  did.  He  had  also  complete  control  over  aU  the 
other  oiicunstanoes  that  affected  the  mind  of  Lydia^  bo  as  to  dispose  her  to 
listen  to  the  truth  concerning  Jesus." 

Mr  Christie  takes  this  as  a  text  on  which  he  discourses  fluently  in 
three  long  chapters  on  the  threefold  proposition  which  the  above 
passage  contains.  Firsts  he  says  that  '^  this  opening  consisted  ia 
Paul's  being  brought  thither  by  God,"  and  this  he  considers  is  fatal 
to  the  Arminian  universal  offers  of  salvation,  '^  since  it  makes  the 
search  of  Christ  for  sinners  special,  for  if  Lydia's  heart  was  opened  by 
reason  of  Paul's  being  brought  thither  by  God,  then  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  not  conducted  were  lefl  dosed,  because  not  visited 
by  God,"  and  he  illustrates  this  principle  of  special  search  by  many 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures.  Secondly,  that  the  providences  of  God 
have  any  part  in  quickening  the  soul,  he  denies,  in  opposition  to  the 
statement  that,  ''  he  had  also  complete  control  over  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances that  affected  the  mind  of  Lydia,  so  as  to  dispose  her  to 
listen  to  the  truth  concerning  Jesus."  No  providences  with  our 
author  in  opening  the  hearts  of  sinners.  Nothing  but  the  word  and 
the  Spirit ;  anything  else  reduces  to  a  kind  of  theatrical  exhibition 
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«<  the  needle  of  the  law,  birth-sin,  and  the  curse  of  Sinai,"  and  affords 
a  fine  field  for  a  fanciful  mind  to  roam  at  will  and  draw  forth  the 
*^  carnal  tear  of  fieshly  pity/'  as  by  a  tale  of  woe.  Tkirdl^y  Mr  Kirk 
is  accused  of  denying  the  internal  creative  work  of  the  Spirit  becanae 
he  says,  *<  his  Spirit  spake  by  the  apostle,  and  regulated  all  he  did 
and  said.  ....  And  so  spake  by  Paul,  as  an  instrument,  that  she 
not  only  listened  but  believed."  Is  it  not  well  known  that  he  who 
commands  a  thing  to  be  done  is  said  to  do  it,  though  it  be  done  throogh 
the  instrumentality  of  another  ?  God  spake  of  old  by  his  prophets, 
and  why  may  he  not  still  direct  his  creatures  through  human  agency  I 
Mr  Christie  here  enters  upon  a  long  disquisition  concerning  inspired 
and  uninspired  men,  but  we  shall  not  follow  him  through  his  mazy 
windings.  This  chapter  and  the  preceding  one,  are  to  our  mind  the 
least  satisfactory  in  the  volume.  There  is  too  much  diffuseness,  and, 
we  cannot  help  feeling,  a  considerable  deal  of  verbiage,  which  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  But  still,  though  there  may  be  litUe  to 
edify,  there  is  much  to  amuse.  The  Morisonian  and  the  Mormon  are 
seen  caught  in  the  coils  of  the  critic,  and  while  he  twists  and  squeezes 
with  all  his  might,  the  slippery  victims  escape,  but  as  if  unconscious 
of  what  has  occurred,  in  his  own  eagerness  he  twists  and  squeezes 
still.  He  is  indignant  that  the  Gospel  should  be  made  an  '^  qffir  of 
nvercyy^  and  not  the  ^^ gift  of  Qod^'*  and  says  that  ''Christ  is  now 
hawked  about  from  house  to  house,  and  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  and 
generously  offered  to  every  one." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  a  new  theory  of  regeneration  is 
brought  before  us,  which,  for  want  of  another  term,  we  shall  d^g- 
nate  Maudeism,  from  its  professor,  Mr  Maude,  a  writer  in  the  Qospd 
Magazine.  This  magazine,  we  confess,  is  new  to  us,  as  we  never 
heai*d  of  it  before,  and  in  saying  so,  we  perhaps  lay  ourselves  open  to 
the  retort,  '*  not  to  know  it  argues  ourselves  unknown."  Be  it  so. 
If  the  stock  of  its  contributions  is  similar  to  the  sample  which  Mr 
Christie  submits  to  our  inspection,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  we  have 
heard  of  it  soon  enough,  and  do  not  at  all  regret  that  we  have  been 
ignorant  of  its  existence  so  long.  We  are  informed  that  for  about 
two  years  a  series  of  articles  has  appeared  in  this  magazine  under  the 
titles,  ''  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Union  unth  Christy  briefly  unfolded 
for  the  Edification  of  the  Believer^  by  William  Maude^  Liverpool  The 
system  set  forth  is  avowed  to  be  in  opposition  to  ''the  current 
eyangelical  theory  of  regeneration,"  and  endeavours  to  give  the  "  ra- 
tionale"  of  the  new  birth  and  of  the  resurrection.  Mr  Christie  thus 
gives  a  synopsis  of  the  system : — 

'^  Mr  Maude  lays  down  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  personallv,  by  an  aot 
of  creation,  regenerate  the  soul,  but  that  there  is  deposited  somewnere  in  oon- 
tact  therewith  what  he  variously  designates  'agerm/  'a  morsel  of  leaven/  '  the 
resurrection  life  of  Christ,'  *  the  germ  of  the  Spirit-life/  '  spirit-life/  '  spirit,' 
'Holy  Spirit ;'  and  that  even  this  does  not '  renovate,'  *  change/  or  '  sanct^,' 
the  soul  or  its  faculties,  but  presses  the  latter  into  its  service  in  or^sst  to  in- 
fluence the  former.  This  he  calls  regeneration, — comparing  the  influenee 
of  his  germ  to  a  performer  eliciting  'exquisite  harmony  from  an  instroment/ 
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andagitin  to  ^a  morsel  of  leaven  working  ontwards/  till  it  assimilates  the 
800I  to  itself  wiihout  changing  U^  and  the  body  by  cJuifiging  it.  Allied  with 
this,  there  are  of  necessity  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Rationalistio  school-^ 
namely,  a  denial  of  the  Fall ;  of  the  creative  work  of  the  Spirit ;  His  per- 
sonal indwelling  in  the  believer ;  and  His  work  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  ....  In  support  of  this  tiieory,  Mr  Maude  vnrests  all  those  scrip- 
tans  which  speak  01  the  spiritual  man,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  of 
Christ,  and  applies  them  to  this  fimciful  germ." 

The  Scripture  on  which  this  theory  is  partially  built,  is  Rom.  viii. 
11 ;  "If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell 
in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  tibe  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Mr  Maude 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  exact  in  his  use  of  terms  however,  and 
translates  as  his  fancy  or  his  exigency  requires.  The  expression  ^the 
Spirit  of  life,"  is  made  **  the  Sptrit-life"  and  Mr  Christie  comes  down 
heavily  upon  him  for  his  abuse  and  confusiou  of  terms.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  and  also  Jesus  Christ,  are  resolved  into  the  "morsel  of  leaven,** 
This  genrij  or  morsel  of  leaven  in  the  body  is  of  most  wondrous  properties. 
It  is  quite  antiseptic,  and  inseparable  from  the  body.  Death  can 
neither  destroy  nor  drive  it  away.  Once  in  contact,  it  is  for  ever  so* 
Here  is  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  its  power : — 

"We  need  not  puzzle  ourselves  about  scattered  bones ;  burnt  ashes ;  car- 
cases eaten  piecemeal  by  worms,  or  swallowed  whole  by  monsters  of  the 
deep ;  and  dead  human  flesh,  decomposed  into  the  elements  of  the  food  by 
which  living  human  flesh  is  sustained  and  fed ;  it  will  continue  in  union 
with  our  mortal  bodies,  even  when  those  bodies  are  committed  to  the  tomb, 
and  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  were  taken ;  yea,  and  when  the 
hour  shall  come,  and  the  trump  of  God  shall  sound,  it  will  be  found  as 
powerful  to  re-emfy  and  re-animate  those  bodies,  as  it  was  at  first  to  regen- 
erate and  quicken  our  nature." 

Moat  wonderful  germ  !  most  miraculous  "  mxjrsel  of  leaven  r  But 
this  is  not  all — ^Mr  Maude  is  a  great  philosopher  as  well  as  theologian, 
and  so  he  treats  the  pious,  humble,  and  illiterate  readers  of  the  Ooapel 
Magazine  to  an  intellectual  feast  about  ^'  dichotomous"  and  ''  trichoto- 
mons"  states  of  being,  and  '^  the  intrinsic  proocimate  restdi  of  our  union 
with  Christ;*^  and  also  ''  the  Platonic  and  cabalistic  theology."  Very 
learned,  indeed  I  We  hope  his  readers  understand  him,  for  we  don't 
think  he  understands  himself.  Mr  Christie  has  most  effectively  torn 
his  theory  to  tatters,  and  lefl  him  not  a  stone  to  stand  on.  He  shows 
most  convincingly  that  this  new  theory  denies  the  resurrection  of  t!he 
body — mars  the  rightousness  of  Christ's  obedience — desti'oys  the  very 
nature  of  hope,  and  also  the  very  nature  of  faith. 

Mr  Christie  conceives  that  Plato  is  the  great  fountain  from  which 
all  Rationalists  have  drawn  for  the  last  thousand  years.  He  was  the 
great  master  from  whom  were  borrowed  all  the  syllogisms  and  doc- 
trines on  the  rational  excellence  and  immaculate  faculties  of  man. 
He  taught  that  ''man  was  the  same  rational  creature  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  God — that  the  sin  which  marked  his  career  in  the 
world,  and  which  the  philosopher  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  was  owing, 
not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  his  spiritual  nature  or  faculties,  but  only 
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to  those  powers  being  exercised  on  evil  objects  and  in  evil  purBuita^ 
in  consequence  of  bad  edacation  and  of  evil  example ;"  and  in  order 
to  remedy  this  he  wrote  his  "  Republic,"  therein  teaching  that  man  is 
able  by  his  own  powers  to  set  himself  right  before  Grod — that  by  pro- 
per edacation  and  training  he  can  restore  himself  to  his  primitive 
integrity  and  excellence.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  into  the  subject, 
or  show  how  our  author  disposes  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher— the  reader  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  this  head  himself. 
Having  given  an  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  and  the 
mode  of  argument  pursued,  we  shall  give  a  final  extract  from  the 
author's  conclusion,  in  which  he  takes  a  prospective  as  well  as  retros- 
pective view  of  the  important  subject  which  he  has  been  discussing : — 

"  May  we  not,  therefore,  expect  that  Rationalism  will  take  the  plaoe  of 
Popeiy,  and  that  the  world  will  sink  into  hell,  attempting,  by  free  will  and 
rational  powers,  to  erect  a  spiritual  Babel,  whereby  to  touch  the  skies  and 
reach  heaven  ?  Has  not  more  than  one  tier  of  this  structure  arisen  already 
in  the  modem  systems  of  Rationalism  we  have  been  examining  ?  And  do  we 
not  hear  the  shout  from  its  walls — '  Man  is  the  same  rational,  emotional, 
creature  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  the  great  Creator ;'  and  responded  to 
from  the  Chinese  antipodes—'  Men  at  their  birth  are  by  nature  pure.' 

"  That  this  is  the  eiol  now  inundating  our  Church,  few  will  dcaiy  who  at  all 
reflect  on  the  doctrines  we  have  examined,  and  upon  the  almost  univeraal 
way  in  which  what  is  called  the  gospel  is  now  set  forth.  Instead  of  setting 
forth  the  Fall  and  its  conscc^ucnces ;  the  law,  its  spirituality,  and  its  righte- 
ous demands ;  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  and 
therewith  expounding  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness — ^the  Father's  electing 
love,  the  Son's  redeeming  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit's  creative  work — and  leay- 
ing  it  to  the  Great  Shepherd,  bv  the  Spirit,  to  call  his  own  sheep  by  name ; 
instead  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  we  have  now  a  continual  appeal  to 
man's  free  will  and  powers,  accompanied  by  urgent  entreaties  to  close  with 
*  offers  of  mercy'  and  '  divine  proposals.'  And  as  we  have  heard  the  shout 
of  reasoUj  already  we  see  the  effects  of  this  turning  of  things  upside  down, 
in  a  spurious  liberality  ofsed^  towards  one  another,  taking  the  place  of  the 
pecttliar  love  of  believers  for  one  another,  as  they  he  scattered  m  the  sects. 
With  this  we  have  unusual  outbursts  of  wickedness,  which  portend  the 
coming  storm.  This  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  issue  of  such  a  style  of 
preaching  and  of  such  writings ;  for  when  those  exhortations  in  the  Epistla 
which  arc  addressed  to  the  regenerate,  uiging  them  to  set  their  affections  on 
things  above,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  dead  but  are  arisen  with  Christ, 
are  applied  to  the  unregenemte,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  fiiUen  in 
Adam,  the  effect  is,  that  the  hands  of  the  wicked  are  strengthened  to  arraign 
at  the  bar  of  their  fancied  reason  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings ;  while  & 
hands  of  the  righteous  are  made  to  tremble  for  lack  of  the  comforts  of  the 
oovenant  in  all  things  ordered  and  sure." 

Mr  Christie's  volume  is  calculated  to  effect  much  good  in  checking 
an  evil  which  is  greatly  spreading  its  branches  and  striking  its  roots. 
Morisonianism  is  extending  fast  and  far.  As  cholera  follows  in  the 
track  of  famine,  so  this  is  following  in  the  tract  of  Revivalism.  In 
short  it  was  this  easy-going,  soul-ensnaring  doctrine  which  made  Re- 
vivalism what  it  was.  The  most  dissolute  and  depraved  were  told 
that  if  they  would  but  believe  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesos 
Christ  their  salvation  was  sure.     Conviction  of  sin  and  sanctification 
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of  heart  were  altogether  ignored  ms  matters  with  which  converts  had 
nothing  to  do.  Though  to  some  things  in  the  work  before  us  we 
have  taken  exception)  jet  as  a  whole  it  is  an  excellent  production, 
being  clear,  logical,  precise  and  comprehensiTC.  The  author  is  very 
trenchant,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  the  case  demanded.  He 
had  a  sore  disease  to  deal  with,  and  confident  in  his  own  ability  to 
treat  it,  he  has  freely  used  the  knife.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
might  have  been  judiciously  omitted.  The  nostrum  of  Mr  Maude  is 
unknown  except  in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  its  extending.  In  Scotland  it  is  altogether  unknown,  and  Mr  Christie, 
by  given  it  such  an  important  notice,  has  accorded  it  an  exaltation 
which  it  did  not  deserve,  and  which  it  would  not  have  otherwise 
attained.  Plato  might  also  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  solitude 
and  silence,  as  no  great  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  him.  It  is 
Morisonianism  alone  which  we  have  to  fear,  and  it  is  on  this  point 
especially,  that  we  desire  to  thank  Mr  Christie  for  what  he  has  done. 


MEDIEVAL  HYMNS:  "  STABAT  MATER;" 
«  DIES  IR^." 

We  have  something  to  learn  even  from  Medieval  Christianity.  It 
dealt  more  with  the  objective,  and  less  with  the  subjective,  than  mo- 
dem Christianity  does ;  and  so  far  it  was  right  Some  of  its  objects 
of  worship  were,  no  doubt,  false  or  exaggerated ;  still,  in  religion  the 
objective  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  regarded.  If  those  whose  reli- 
gion consists  in  ^<  frames,"  (or  in  endeavours  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
Beven  different  kinds  of  faith  invented  by  theologians  is  the  right  kind 
to  exercise,)  would  remember  that  Scripture  does  not  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  faith  and  love,  but  merely  holds  forth  the  object 
towards  which  it  commands  us  to  exercise  the  feeling,  they  would 
perhaps  be  led  to  a  more  useful  and  practical  kind  of  piety  than  they 
possess.  This  characteristic  of  medieval  religion  donbless  produced 
the  effectiveness  of  its  liturgical  compositions.  In  form  indeed  these 
must  ever  have  one  advantage  over  the  hymns  of  other  periods,  be- 
fore or  since.  They  combine  the  flow  of  rhyme  with  the  force  of 
Latin  verse. 

Of  these  productions  the  two  of  which  we  here  present  a  transla- 
tion have  been  always  recognized  as  the  most  powerful.  They  belong 
to  the  same  period — the  13th  century.  They  are  both  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  Franciscan  monks ;  the  **  Stabat  Mater*'  being 
attributed  to  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  the  **  Dies  Ire"  to  Thomas  de 
Ccelano. 

These  poems  may  be  regarded  as  complementary  of  each  other. 
The  Day  of  Judgment  is  counterbalanced  by  the  Day  of  Crucifixion. 
Viewing  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  is  the  only  preparative  for  behold- 
ing the.  Judge  upon  the  throne.     The  pathetic  in  the  one  poem  there- 
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fore  fitly  balances  the  terrific  in  the  other.  And  Haydn  has  wukd 
the  Stabaty  as  Mozart  has  set  the  Dies  to  thonder. 

In  the  translations  below,  the  exact  metre  (no  contemptible  adjatorj 
to  the  matter)  of  the  originals  has  been  carefully  retained.  The  En^isk 
may  therefore  be  sung  to  the  music  composed  for  the  Latin.  In  r^ard 
to  the  *'  Stabat  Mater,*'  the  translator  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  English  version  ;  and  while  he  has  endeavoured  to  mike 
his  rendering  of  it,  in  other  respects  as  well  as  metre,  as  faithful  as  was 
possible  to  him,  considering  the  easy  and  somewhat  scattered  arrange- 
ment of  matter  in  his  archetype,  and  consistently  with  a  preference  of 
the  spirit  to  the  letter ;  he  is  not  unconscious  of  having  modified,  in 
the  transition  through  his  mind,  the  somewhat  pronounced  Mariolstiy 
of  the  Latin. 

The  translation  of  "  Dies  Irse*'  was  made  in  the  belief  that  of  dui 
poem,  too,  there  was  no  English  version  which  retained  the  rhythm  of 
the  original.  There  is,  however,  one  such,  in  <'  Blackwood's  Magi- 
zine"  for  March  1860,  of  very  considerable  effectiveness :  a  qnality 
which  it  sometimes  attains  at  the  expense  of  fidelity,  e.  g.  in  the  first 
stanza,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  to  a 
judgment  ("  Teste  David  cum  Sibylla")  is  altogether  omitted.  It  also 
wants  the  conclusion,  where  the  poem  winds  itself  up  to  a  satisfiictory 
finish. 


STABAT  MATEE. 


Stabat  mater,  dolorosa, 
Juxta  cTucem  lachrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  filius; 
Cujus  aiiimam  gementem, 
Contristatam  et  dolentem, 

PertransiYlt  gladins  ? 

0 1  quam  trifitis  et  affliota 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  Unigeniti ! 
Qu8B  meerebat  et  dolebat 
£t  tremebat,  cum  ridebat 

Nati  poenas  inclyti. 

Quia  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
Christi  matrem  si  rideret 

In  tanto  supplicio? 
Quis  posset  non  oontristari, 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  oum  filio? 

Pro  peoeatis  suss  gentis 
Videt  Jesom  in  tormentis, 

£t  flagellis  subditum ; 
Vidit  Buum  dulcem  natum 
Morientem,  desolatum, 

Dum  emisit  spiritum. 

Eia  mater,  fons  amoris  I 
Me  sentlre  vim  doloris 
Fac,  ut  teoum  lugeam. 


Mother  of  the  Lord  of  gloty, 
Standing  by  that  cross  so  gory. 

Whereon  hung  the  Holy  One  I 
While  thy  voice  was  feebly  moaidnft 
Through  thy  soul,  with  anguish  grouia^ 

*'  Piero'd"  that  "  sword^  of  Simean. 

0 !  how  sad  and  how  distressM 
Stood  she  there,  the  ever  bleasid 

Mother  of  God's  Only  Son ! 
Past  retriering,  past  believing, 
Was  her  grieving,  when  peroeiTinf 

Him  endure  sin's  malison. 

Who  could  keep  his  tears  outlei^piBg, 
Who  had  seen  thee,  Mary,  weeping 

For  thy  Son  in  agony  ? 
Who  of  men  his  grief  could  smother, 
Who  beheld  that  ansuish'd  mother 

Bear  her  own  Qethaemane  ? 

For  that  mob  with  malice  sozgiag, 
She  saw  Him  endure  the  soonxgi]i|& 

Thom-crown'd,struck,piero'd,enwi^ 
All  the  sighing  and  the  crying 
Of  that  d^ad  and  dreary  dyinfr 

Ere  his  soul  was  glorified. 

Stricken  mother,  let  me  borrow. 

For  my  soul's  good,  of  thy  soRWi 

Fount  of  loTe  and  sympathy ! 
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Fac  nt  arddftt  oor  rneum 
In  amando  Ghnstam  Deam, 
Ut  illi  oomplaoeam. 

8ui«ta  mater,  istnd  agu, 
Crooifizi  fige  plaeu 

Cordi  meo  Talide : 
Tui  nati  Tulnerati, 
Tam  dignsti  pro  me  pad, 

Pcanaa  meoum  dinde. 

Fao  me  Tere  tecum  flere, 
Cradfizo  oondolere 

Doneo  ego  vixexo ; 
Juxta  craoem  teoum  stare 
Te  libenter  sooiare, 

Jn  planctu  deaidero. 

Vir^  Tirginnm  prsBolara  I 
Ifihi  jam  non  sis  amaTa^ 

Fac  me  teoum  plangere ; 
Fao  ut  portem  ChriBti  mortem, 
Paasioius  ejus  sortem, 

£t  plagas  recolere. 

Fao  me  plagis  vulnerari, 
Cruce  hao  ioebriari, 

Ob  amorem  filil ; 
Inflammatos  et  aocensua, 
Per  te,  yirgo,  aim  defensus 

In  die  judiciL 

Fac  me  cmce  custodiri, 
Morte  Chnati  prsemuniri, 

GonfoYeri  gratia : 
Qoando  corpus  morietur 
Fao  ut  animsB  donetur 

Paradiai  gloria. 


With  like  burning  anguish  pierce  me, 
In  like  sympathy  immerse  me, 
Free  from  loTeless  apathy. 

0*er  me  may  a  sense  oome 
Of  m^  Saviour's  dying  feeling, 

If  it  be  conoeiTiJ>le ; 
Grant  my  soul  the  benediction 
Of  a  moral  crucifixion, 

To  his  death  conformable. 

By  the  cross  with  thee  Fd  plaoe  me ; 
Until  run  my  natal  race  be, 

Still  rd  dwell  on  GalTary ; 
In  His  grief  and  thine  a  sharer, 
Dead  to  sin  with  the  sin-bearer, 

Rapt  in  holy  rererie. 

Virgin  *mong8t  all  Tirgins  peerless  I 
To  my  cry  01  be  not  earless, 

Let  me  share  thy  misery ; 
Jesus*  dying  ever  bearing, 
All  bis  woe  and  sorrow  sharing, 

Stripes,  and  shame,  and  raillexy. 

By  his  stripes  let  me  be  wounded ! 
M^  the  lore  which  then  abounded 

Lift  my  soul  in  raTishment ! 
May  that  love  my  Iotc  constraining 
Shield  me.  Virgin,  in  the  arraigning 

Of  the  day  of  punishment. 

Saviour  I  be  thy  death  the  giving 
Of  my  spirit's  endless  living, 

And  'gainst  ill  my  warrantise ; 
When  my  corpse  by  death  is  wasted. 
Let  my  deathless  soul  be  feasted 

In  thy  house  in  Paradise. 


DIES  TSLM. 


Dies  irsB,  dies  illa» 
Solvet  sedum  in  fkvilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  ftiturus, 
Qoando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cnncta  stricte  disoussurus ! 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Ooget  omnes  ante  tfaoronnm. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura. 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura. 

I«lber  Bcriptus  proferetur, 
ui  quo  totnm  continetnr, 
Unde  mundus  judieetur. 
VOL.  xxxii. 


Day  when  fire  unearthly  rages. 
Day  when  earth  shall  reap  its  wages, 
Told  in  saints'  and  Sibyl's  pages  I 

What  shall  be  the  woe  and  wailing 
Sinners'  craven  hearts  assailing, 
When  his  saints  the  Judge  are  hailing  f 

Through  the  tombs  a  sound  of  wonder. 
From  the  heavenly  trumpet's  thunder. 
Dead  shall  gather  wide  asunder. 

Death  shall  stand  aghast,  and  nature 

Quiver  shall  in  every  feature, 

When  to  judgment  wakes  the  creature. 

Opened  are  the  books  of  heaven. 
Telling,  who  by  faith  are  shriven. 
Or  to  outer  darkness  driven. 
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Judex  eigo  earn  Bodsbit, 
Quidquid  latet  appwebit, 


Quid  Bom  miMr  timo  diotaruB  ? 
Quern  patronum  logBturoB, 
Cum  Tix  JuBtuB  Bit  r ** 


Bex  tremendflB  nugeetetiB, 
Qui  salyandoB  bbItib  gnttiB, 
Salya  me,  fons  pietatiB. 

ReoordBe,  Jeeu  pie, 
Quod  sum  osuBft  torn  tto ; 
Ne  me  pexrUe  iU*  die. 

QuflBreuB  me  Bedisti,  Ibmob, 
Redemisti  orucem  paBsuB, 
Tentuii  labor  nan  Bit 


Wben  the  Judge  of  ell  li 
Judgment  Bhi£  be  jmUy 
Secret  thinge  no  more 


Where  BhaU  be  the  rin-eadttiM  T 
From  what  friend  ahaU  gtMe  be  ewvMi 
When  the  righteouB  8oai«e  aiv  BBtMf 


Juste  judex  uItioniB» 
]X>num  fao  remiBsioniB 
Ante  diem  rationia. 

IngemiBoo  tanquam  reua. 
Culpa  rubet  TultuB  raeuB ; 
Supplioanti  paroe,  Beua. 

Qui  Mariam  abBolTlsti, 
Et  UUaronem  exaudiati, 
Mihi  quoque  apem  dedtotL 

Preoea  bmb  non  sunt  dignn, 
Bed  tu,  bone»  fko  benique^ 
Ne  peretmi  oremer  iqne. 

Inter  oyee  loonm  prtBsta, 
Et  ab  hflBdiB  me  aeaaeBlra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

ConAitatiB  maledictia, 
Fhunmia  aooribuB  addiotie ; 
Voca  me  oum  benedictiB. 

Ora  Bupplex,  et  aoclinia. 
Cor  contritum  ^uaai  eiaia ; 
Gere  ooxam  mei  fioia 

LaohrymoBa  die  il]a» 
Qua  reaurget  ex  f^flla 
JudioanduB  homo  rew^ 
Ilia,  mihi  pavoe,  DooBb 

Pie  JeB«  I>omiAe,doiiaaoblix«qaiem. 


Thou,  whoae  JuBtioe  Sa  a  i 
But  thy  love  a  welling  fo 
Thy  free  graoe  alone  I  count  oo. 

Call  to  mind,  O  JesuB  holy, 
How  for  me  thou  Ur'dBt  so  ^MOf; 
let  me  not  th«a  peririi  wholty. 

Seeking  me,  thou  waitedel  aigUnft 
To  redeem  me  waa  thy  dying. 
Let  not  Tain  be  all  thy  trying! 

BtghteouB  Judge,  give  now  tUa  gMrioa, 

Of  m^  sioB  a  perfsot  pardon. 

Bare  in  doomsday  from  their  bndea. 

Groaning  aadly,  I  abhor  me ; 
Blush  to  lift  my  hot  before  Thee ; 
Spare  me  suppliant,  though  onwofti^- 

When  the  Magdalene  thou  aaredst, 
And  the  dying  thief  IbrgaTeBt, 
Then  from  me  deapair  the«  dm««Bt 

WorthleaB  is  my  fondest  yeandag 
Thou  art  good,  to  sinners  tanuB|^ 
Saie  me  from  the  quenchleas  beniiif . 

"Mongst  Christ'ssheep  O  may  my  p]teei«. 
Not  amongst  the  goatish  taee  be, 
On  lift  ri^t  for  me  a  apaoe  be. 

When  thy  foea  ahall  be  diatrBBiid 
In  that  anguiah  unexpreasM, 
Unto  me  say  "  Gome  thon  btaaM** 

Suppliant,  proetrate,  I  adore  thB^ 
Contritely  I  bend  befOve  Itm^ 
lEay  my  end  be  endleaa  gloiy. 

When  ftt>m  out  the  fire  thai  rago^ 
Forth  BhaU  ocme  to  rem  Ub  wagM 
Every  man  of  evaiy  ■BOWf 
Inthatdayi 


vaoQieiBi* 

AllMII. 


€lraoiouB  flavioury  glw  tM  IhsB 
Beat  eternally. 


W.E 
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THE  REV.  THOMAS  GOODWIN,  D.D. 
His  loFB  AHD  Works.* 

Thi  second  volume  of  Nichors  Series  of  '*  Puritan  Divines"  increases 
oor  esteem  for  so  valuable  a  pnblioation.  We  have  alread  j  expressed 
our  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  issue  at  the  present  time.  There 
13  a  depth  and  fulness  in  the  Expositions  of  Dr  Goodwini  which  is 
nx^j  surpassed.  It  is  almost  impossible,  afler  reading  these  volumes^ 
to  resist  a  conviction  alike  of  his  extensive  Biblical  learning,  and  of 
his  genuine  piety  and  fervour.  He  is  singularly  exhaustive  in  his 
ti^atment  of  Scripture  texts.  He  is  in  no  luiste  to  press  on  to  novel- 
ties, after  a  superficial  examination  of  any  passage.  He  loves  to 
paose  and  wresUe  with  it  until  fiir  in  the  morning  light,  and  lets  it 
not  quit  him  till  he  has  won  a  blessing  from  iL  He  feels  the  vital 
importance  of  every  word  of  Revelation,  and  he  dwells  on  each, 
eagerly  but  not  impatiently,  and  builds  up  a  massive  structure  on  these 
foundation-stones, — ^a  temple  of  faith  and  worship,  such  as  we  will  do 
well  to  seek  as  a  home  and  shelter,  reverently. 

Of  the  two  memoirs  of  this  author,  given  in  the  present  volume^ 
the  most  valuable  is,  naturally,  that  which  is  extracted  from  Good- 
win's own  papers  and  memoirs  by  his  son.  It  contains  his  own  re- 
lation of  '*  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  soul,"  which  will  be 
perused  by  many  as  an  interesting  record  of  religious  experience  in 
this  remarkable  preacher.  It  well  deserves  attention  as  a  psycfaol<^ 
gical  curiosity,  even  by  those  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  accept  all 
the  theology  of  the  Puritans.  On  this  portion  of  Goodwin's  autobioi- 
graphy,  his  son  remarks  :^- 

"He  left  it  with  a  design,  as  he  himself  said,  to  give  from  his  own  exper- 
ience a  testimony  between  common  grace,  which  by  some  is  thought  suffi- 
eient,  and  that  special  saving  grace  which  indeed  is  alone  sufficient,  and 
always  invincibly  and  effectually  prevails,  as  it  did  in  hiro,  and  endured 
throQgh  a  long  hfe,  and  course  of  various  temptations  and  trials  unto  the 
end.  Id  the  first  enlightenings  and  working  of  conscience,  he  experienced 
how  far  common  grace  might  go,  and  yet  fail  at  last,  as  it  did  in  lum,  to  an 
utter  withering  and  decay.  In  the  other  work  on  his  soul,  he  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary divine  power  clianging  it,  and  entirely  subduing  it  to  God ;  a  work 
that  was  lasting  and  victorioos  to  eternity.  ...  It  was  this  inward  sense 
of  things,  out  of  which  a  man  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disputed,  that 
established  him  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  possessed  him  with  a  due 
tempered  wannth  and  seal  to  assert  and  vindicate  than  with  such  areu- 
ments  and  reasons  as  the  truth  is  never  destitute  of  to  resist  gainsayers.'^— 
(P.  IxviL) 

*  NidMl's  Standard  Divines.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Qoodwin,  D.D.,  some- 
^e  President  of  3iagdalene  College,  Oxford.  Vd  2.  CSontaining  on  Sxpoeition 
of  yarioos  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Ephesiaas,  and  "  Patience  and  its  perfeet 
work,'*  James  i.  1-6.  Also  a  Memoir  of  Goodwin,  (from  his  own  Papers),  by  his 
Bon ;  and  another  Memoir  bv  Robert  Halley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College, 
8t  Jolm's  Wood,  London.  Edmburgh :  James  NiohoL  London :  James  Nisbet  & 
Co.    Dublin :  W.  Bobertson.    1861.    Pp.  690. 
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He  was  bom  near  Yarmouth,  at  RoUesby  in  Norfolk,  October  5, 
1600.  This  was  towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  i^gn,  and 
when  the  Puritans  had  already  made  their  opinions  known  and  their 
influence  felt.  The  Goodwin  family  appear  to  have  been  far  from 
indifferent  to  those  opinions;  his  parents,  Richard  and  Catherine  were 
pious,  and  early  devoted  this  their  eldest  son  to  the  ministry,  and  se- 
cured for  him  a  good  classical  education.  From  the  age  of  six  yean 
he  began  to  experience  questionings  of  a  troubled  spirit,  and,  being 
weakly  of  body  and  keenly  sensitive,  was  frequently  reduced  to  grief 
r^arding  his  sins.  He  had  certainly  a  very  tender  conscience,  as 
well  as  a  studious  disposition,  and  before  he  was  fully  thirteen  be 
entered  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  August  25,  1613,  ''eleven 
years  before  John  Milton  was  admitted  into  the  same  College.*' 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  the  state  of  affurs  at  the 
university,  while  Goodwin  resided  in  Cambridge,  which  was  said  te 
be  already  "  a  nest  of  Puritans."  A  Mr  Perkins,  of  Christ's,  had 
been  a  powerful  preacher.  Baines,  Sibbs,  Preston,  and  others,  gained 
influence,  despite  opposition  of  many  persons  in  authority.  Good- 
win, in  his  boyhood  initiated  into  the  controversies  and  struggles  for 
power,  did  not  favour  at  first  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  He 
•preferred  to  acquire  the  more  rhetorical  eloquence  which  he  admired 
in  Dr  Senhouse,  and  by  his  own  account  was  more  anxious  concern- 
ing scholastic  learning  than  evangelical  doctrines.  We  cannot  bat 
think  that  it  was  well  for  him  and  for  others  that  this  was  the  case: 
he  went  to  the  University  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  is  taught 
there  especially,  and  whilst  studying  vigorously  at  collegiate  tasks,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his  heart  should  remain  so  tenderiy 
susceptible  to  the  emotions  which  had  harassed  him  in  childhood. 
He  never  descended  to  gross  immorality,  but  he  was  somewhat  apa- 
thetic towards  the  exhortation  of  many  evangelical  teachers.  He  re- 
mained thus  for  six  years  at  Christ's  College,  and  then  removed,  ia 
1619,  to  Catherine  Hall.  There  he  commenced  M.A.  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  chosen  Fellow  and  Lecturer.  He  had  as  associates  is 
Fellowships,  Strong,  Arrowsmith,  Spurstow,  and  Peme,  who  after- 
wards sat  with  him  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 

It  was  in  1620  that  he  was  powerfully  impressed  by  a  discourse 
which  he  heard  at  St  Edmurd's  Church,  from  Dr  Bainbrigge,  Luke 
xix.  41,  42.  This  was  afterwards  regarded  by  him  as  eminendy 
efficacious  towards  his  conversion.  But  several  years  passed  in  greet 
tribulation,  and  a  Mr  Price,  *'  a  godly  Puritan  minister  of  King's 
Lynn,"  was  of  great  service  to  him  as  an  instructor  in  religious  affiiirs. 
At  Cambridge  Goodwin  became  a  man  of  note,  and  he  openly  united 
himself  with  the  Puritan  party,  and  aided  them  in  various  ways.  He 
.was  appointed  a  preacher  of  the  University  in  1625,  and  shortly  after 
as  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  succeeding  Sibbs  and  Dr  Preston. 
Wearied  by  contentions,  springing  out  of  interferences  and  restric- 
tions from  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Goodwin  resigned  his  lectureship  at 
Trinity  Church,  and  his  fellowship  at  Catherine  Hall,  in  1634,  and 
left  Cambridge. 
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Four  years  later  he  married  Elizabeth  Prescot,  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don Alderman.  Land  was  at  this  time  energetically  searching  for 
and  punishing  all  who  held  what  he  deemed  heretical  and  rebefiioos 
opinions.  Amongst  many  others,  Goodwin  removed  for  safety,  or  at. 
least  for  quiet,  to  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  to  Arnheim  and  Hotter- 
dam.  This  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  Goodwin.  His 
unselfish  character  rendered  him  useful  to  his  colleagues  as  a  peace- 
maker in  their  disputes,  and  his  firmness  of  principle  was  already 
recognised  by  all  parties.  He  learnt  much  during  his  brief  expat- 
riation. In  two  years  the  changed  relation  of  Parliament  to  the 
Prelacy,  enabled  Groodwin  to  return  to  London.  In  1643  he  took 
hb  place  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  was  evidently  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  chief  of  what  were  termed  the  ^'  dissenting  brethren ;" 
and  we  are  told  that  *'  Although  he  took  so  decided  and  prominent  a 
part  in  opposition  to  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  [regarding  the  uniformity  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  which 
the  Assembly  desired  to  have  established  throughout  England],  his 
Christian  temper  and  gentle  deportment  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all, 
even  of  those  who  most  widely  differed  from  him  in  the  views  for 
which  he  most  earnestly  pleaded.^ 

The  conduct  of  Goodwin  in  these  controversial  disturbances  seems 
to  have  been  exemplary.  Sufiicient  testimony  is  afforded  of  the  ge- 
neral respect  and  personal  esteem  borne  towards  him.  Opposite 
parties  united  in  this ;  even  the  king  made  overtures  to  conciliate  him, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  infiuence. 

On  the  8th  January  1649-50  he  was  selected  as  President  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford.  From  among  the  Puritans,  Independents  or 
Presbyterians,  few  worthier  of  the  office  could  have  been  found.  His 
qualifications  were,  indeed,  unusually  great 

**  Goodwin  had  been  for  sometime  a  widower,  when  in  the  prospect  of 
returning  to  college  life,  he  married  Mary  Hammond,  of  an  ancient  and 
h<moarable  Shropshire  lineage.  Although  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
■elected  a  lively  girl  of  seventeen  to  be  the  partner  of  his  college  pleasures 
and  cares.  Though  so  young,  she  seems  to  have  made  the  reverend  Presi- 
dent a  prudent  and  excellent  wife." — {Dr  Halley's  Memoir ,  p.  xxxii.) 

There  is  an  amusing  account,  by  Addison,  only  mildly  caricatured, 
of  Goodwin's  reception  of  a  scholastic  visitor ;  extracted  from  the 
Spectator  (No.  494).  We  have  also  records  of  Goodwin's  labours  and 
successes,  in  connection  with  Thankful  Owen,  Howell,  Charnock, 
Gale,  Blower,  &c.,  and  also  with  John  Howe. 

The  hours  of  Goodwin  were  closely  occupied  amid  the  duties  of  his 
University  station,  but  erelong  came  an  event  which  was  felt  by  him 
^  a  personal  affliction,  as  well  as  a  national  calamity.  This  was  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  3d  September  1658. 

In  1660  came  the  Restoration,  Goodwin  left  Oxford,  and  from 
^at  period  his  career  was  untroubled,  in  London,  where  he  officiated 
^  a  pastor,  well-loved  and  untiring  in  his  ministrations.     In  1G66, 

•  Memoir  of  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  by  Robert  Halley,  D.D.,  prefixed  to  tliis 
Tolume.    P.  xxyiii. 
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he  lo$t  a  kfge  pan  of  his  Taluable  libraxy  hj  ihe  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. '^  How  severely  he  Mi  hia  lose^  and  yet  how  meekly  he  bore 
it,  may  be  learnt  from  the  beautifiil  ezpositioa  he  wrote  on  the  ooca- 
fson,  and  pabllshed  mider  the  title  of  '^Patienoe  and  its  Perfioct 
Work,  under  Sudden  and  Sore  Trials.*'  This  rare  work  is  reprinted 
in  the  present  valume.  It  speaks  weU  for  those  in  authority  thst 
Goodwin  was  almosi  entirely  nnm^^ted  in  bis  ministry,  de^>}te8oms 
of  the  legal  enactments  which  he  infringed  while  conscientiottsly  la- 
bouring as  a  pastor.  But  his  gentle  nature  and  stainless  cJiarscter 
had  won  for  him  many  friends.  He  only  wanted  a  few  months  to 
complete  his  eightieth  year  when  a  malignant  fever  seised  him; — 
he  died,  consciousi  gentle,  and  firm  in  faith,  23d  February  1679. 
His  last  words  were,  '*  Now  I  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord." 

Of  his  writings  we  hope  to  speak  more  in  detail  hereafter.  They 
deserve  the  euloginm  which  appears  on  lus  tomb-stone  in  Bunhill 
Fields : — **  His  writings,  the  noblest  monuments  of  this  great  man's 
praise,  will  diffuse  his  name  in  a  more  fragrant  odour  than  that  of  the 
richest  perfume,  to  flourish  in  those  ffur  distant  ages,  when  this  marble 
inscribed  with  his  just  honour,  shall  have  dropt  into  dust"  We  have 
confined  attention  at  present  to  the  hare  outline  of  events  in  his  life. 
Ilie  interest  of  the  period  in  whieh  he  flourished  oannoi  be  over-esti- 
mated, and  we  hope  erelong  to  return  to  the  sulgect  of  Puritan  liter- 
ature and  the  Great  BebellioB. 

The  following  is  the  anecdote,  fi^om  Addison,  already  alluded  to  :— 

"  The  jovmg  gcDtlemaa  (one  of  the  Henleys  of  OxfordBhire)  well  in- 
stracted  m  clsBsical  literature,  though  unsoenstomed  to  reli^ons  inquiries, 
wished  to  consult  the  President,  Dr  Goodwin,  before  eatenng  the  eoUege. 
^  A  gentleman,'  says  the  Spectator,  ^  who  was  lately  a  great  oraamiwt  So  the 
learned  world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  Independent  minister  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times.  This  gentleman  was  then  a  youog 
adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  University 
with  a  good  cargo  oi  Latin  and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolv^  that  he 
should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near,  in  the  college 
of  which  the  Independent  minister  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  was  go- 
vernor. The  youth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  hkn  to  be  examiaed. 
He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  ge- 
neration that  were  then  in  fashion.  He  conducted  him  with  great  suence 
and  seriousness  to  a  long  gi^ery,  which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and 
had  only  a  single  candle  burning  m  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melan- 
choly apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hun^  with  black,  where  he 
entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the  glimmenngof  a  taper,  until  at 
lenffth  the  Head  of  the  College  came  out  to  hun  from  an  iaaer  roons,  with 
half-a-dozen  n]ght-c^>s  upon  his  head,  and  religioos  horror  in  his  couste- 
nance.  The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased,  when  instead  of 
beine  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how 
he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  be 
was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  state  of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion,  upon  what 
day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened,  how  it  was  carried  on^ 
and  when  completed.  The  whole  eaamination  was  summed  up  with  ose 
short  question,  namely,  Whether  he  was  prepared  for  death  ?    The  boy. 
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who  hftd  i>e«ii  brought  iq>  by  honett  pftreoU,  wm  frighteoed  oat  of  his  wits 
at  tiie  Boieaasity  of  the  proceeding,  and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatoxy ; 
so  that  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he  could 
never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination,  as  not  being  able  to  go 
throngh  the  terrors  of  it.' 

r  **  To  Addison,  the  idea  of  a  moral,  weUcondneted  young  mao,  asked  to 
gire  ma  •eootrnt  of  the  time  and  manner  in  whioh  he  '  had  received  Divine 
graoe,^  was  amostn^y  unreal ;  but  to  Qoodwin,  who  looked  npon  that  event 
as  the  g»Bd  reaUtyof  his  life,  it  was  very  oatttnd  and  proper  to  propose 
huch  an  inquiry.  Had  the  young  gentleman  not  been  prejudicea  by  an 
introdaetion  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  he  would  have  perceived  uttle 
else  than  kindly  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  manner  of  the  venerable 
Frewdent.'*— (Ar  Bobert  BaUeyU  Memoir  of  Thomcu  Goodwin,  D.D,  P. 
x«iii.)» 

B&SOUIK. 


A  CAMBBIDGE  POET : 
Poems  and  Ballads  bt  T.  LoKBB.t 

SuPBiaoB  to  most  of  the  volumes  of  verse  iGrom  provincial  poets,  and 
appearing  with  a  modest  preface  that  bears  token  of  manly  worth  in 
the  writer,  this  handsome  and  unassuming  little  book  deserves  a  few 
words  of  notice.  Almoet  all  of  the  numerous  pieces  which  are  here 
collected  by  their  authoi*,  have  already  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
and  seenred  a  fEivourabls  reception.  Many  of  them  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  FamUy  Herald^  where  the  initials  T.  L.  still  occur  at  inter- 
yalsy  and  we  read  in  the  Preface  a  record  of  his  '<  most  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Proprietors  of  that  ably-conducted  and  widely  circulated 
Periodical,  for  frequent  and  substantial  acknowledgements  received 

*  Dr  Bobert  Hslley  remarks  on  Goodwin's  stjie,  nith  Owen's  and  Baxter's  >-- 
*'  Goodwin  oonoentrated  his  thoughts  upon  a  giyen  sul^eot ;  Owen  spread  his 
widely  over  it  and  around  it.    Both  were  said  to  '  hunt  down  a  subject.'    .  .  . 
Goodwin  has  been  called  diffuse  and  obscure  by  some  admirers  of  Owen,  but  in 
these  respeots  he  seems  to  me  the  less  faulty  of  the  two.    There  are  few  passages 
in  which  his  meaning  is  not  obTious,  and  those  would  probably  hare  been  m^e 
penpumous  had  he  revised  them.    With  Baxter  he  had  little  in  common  except 
his  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  in  this  they  were  both  superior  to  Owen.    The  three 
were  fond  of  reasoning,  but  fh>m  different  principles  and  in  very  different  manner. 
Goodwin  reasoned  from  his  own  experience ;  Owen  from  his  critical  and  devout 
knowledge  of  Scripture ;  Baxter  from  the  fitness  of  things.    .  .  .    Goodwin  well 
interpreted  Soriptore  by  the  insight  of  a  renewed  heart — Owen  distrusting  his 
own  experienoe,  by  the  patient  and  prayerful  study  of  words  and  phrases.    Bax- 
ter had  neither  the  tact  nor  patience  for  a  go<>i  expositor.    All  were  great 
pi'sachers :  Owen  preached  earnestly  to  the  understanding,  Baxter  fbrcimy  to 
the  ottisoieiioe,  Goodwin  tenderly  to  the  heart.    Though  there  was  little  cordi- 
ality between  Bttter  and  Owen,  they  both  esteemed  Goodwin-— the  former  res- 
PMtftilly,  the  latter  affectionately.    A  man  is  known  by  his  friends.    After  the 
A^storaUon,  Owen  associated  with  the  surviYing  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ttkd  numbered  among  his  friends,  the  Eari  of  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  the 
jUnds  WiUoughl^,  Wharton,  aoid  Berkeley.    Goodwin  passed  the  serene  even- 
uig  of  his  life  in  the  intimate  friendship  of  learned  theologians,  of  whom  the 
dearest  to  him  were  Moses  Lowman,  Theophilus  Gale,  Stephen  Chomock,  and 
Tlvankftil  Owen."— (^gmotr,  p.  xlyiU.) 

t  Poems   and   Ballads.     By  Timothy  Loker  of  Cambridge.     Cambridge : 
''^Hftthan  Palmer,  68  Sidney  Btreet.    1861.    Pp.  279. 
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from  them."  Moreover,  the  late  proprietor,  Greorge  Biggs,  Esq.,  at 
hia  death,  bequeathed  to  the  author  of  these  *^  Ballads  and  Songs," 
the  sum  of  £100,  which  sufficieutlj  proves  in  what  estimation  readers 
held  Mr  Loker,  and  how  much  hb  quiet  and  genial  disposition  had 
secui^d  respect.  It  is  because,  in  his  own  humble  station,  he  has  so 
fulfilled  his  dudes,  energetically  and  faithfully,  never  r^ajtiing  him- 
self exempted  from  the  toil  and  responsibility  of  his  fellow*men,  thai 
we  are  especially  glad  to  welcome  this  collection  of  his  literary  efibrts. 
To  him  poetry  has  indeed  been  a  fairy  wand,  turning  the  stony  paths 
into  flowery  haunts;  his  matin-song  and  his  evening-hymn  have 
rounded  the  day,  so  that  he  has  been  happier,  holier,  and  more  useful 
for  thie  gifl  of  Foesy.  And  this  is  no  trifling  lesson  that  he  comes  to 
teach  us :  even  he,  who  lays  no  claim  to  the  higher  inspiration  of  the 
muse ;  who  utters  no  prophetic  wailings  and  no  agonised  confessions 
of  despair.  He  shows  us,  instead,  a  cheerful  and  a  loving  heart,  that 
finds  its  shrine  in  domestic  life,  its  innocent  sport  in  the  phantasies  of 
youth,  the  mirthfulnesss  of  banter  that  is  never  malice,  and  that  is 
always  ready  with  a  tribute  to  affection,  patriotism,  and  loyalty. 
Seldom  is  absent  the  lilt  and  spring  of  a  true  song-impulse ;  his  verses 
set  themselves  to  their  own  music,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
therefore,  that  many  composers  have  adopted  his  words,  and  fitted 
other  accompaniments  to  the  melody.  His  '^  Beautiful  Spring,"  ^Song 
of  the  Wild  Bee,"  "  Nobody's  Poe  but  his  Own,"  « I  have  something 
to  tell  you  to-night.  Love,"  "Jenny  Dean,"  "Kathleen  of  Kildare," 
"  I  cannot  sing  to-night,"  "  My  Love  is  on  the  Bright  Blue  Sea," 
"  When  the  Old  Church  Belb  are  Ringing,"  «  The  British  Drummer- 
boy,"  and  others,  have  been  set  to  music  and  published  by  various 
London  houses.  Many  others  are  likely  to  be  similarly  treated. 
There  is  a  blythe  spirit  in  almost  all,  and  even  the  few  sadder  strains 
are  far  removed  from  hopeless  gloom,  though  sorrow  has  been  to  him 
with  her  sacred  touch,  and  this  poet*s  household  has  at  least  one  va- 
cant chair.  Thus  we  read  (at  p.  44)  regarding  the  death  of  his  son 
Henry,  "aged  16  years."  But  such  bereavement  has  taught  him 
sympathy  and  tender  watchfulness,  not  despondency.  We  are  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  popularity  of  this  lowly  poet's 
rhymes ;  he  has  a  genuine  love  of  music  and  of  upright  endeavour, 
and  these  combine  into  many  a  spirited  chaunt  of  hopefulness  that 
serves  to  reinvigorate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  when  sad  thoughts 
might  have  almost  crushed  their  hearts,  and  all  around  seemed  gloomj. 
A  shrewd,  practical,  homely  common-sense  speaks  in  many  of  bis 
lyrics,  with  a  pithy  terseness  and  musical  refiiun;  sometimes  full  of 
humour.  Occasionally  he  reminds  us  of  Eliza  Cook,  but  never  as  a 
plagiarist ;  the  resemblance  is  in  the  healthy  aim,  the  ease  and  melody 
of  the  stanzas.  He  has  also  much  of  her  child-like  simplicity,  of  her 
affectionate  nature,  that  loves  to  linger  in  scenes  where  youth  had 
passed,  and  utter  kind  words  not  alone  to  friends  who  still  linger  toil- 
ing in  the  harvest-field,  or  on  the  dusty  road,  but  also  finds  claim  of 
endearment  for  the  inanimate  memorials  of  that  olden  time,  "  The 
Old  May-thorn,"  or  even  "  The  Old  Door-step  over  the  Way."    A 
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true  lover  of  fields  and  trees  is  this,  carolling  praise  of  the  Sweet 
Spring,  of  Haj-time,  and  of  when  "  The  Summer-days  are  Waning," 
and  the  com  is  bending  low.  Many  a  song  has  he,  likewise,  that 
prove  an  interest  in  the  soldier's  varied  life,  and  "  Our  Valiant  Rifle- 
men,'* and  the  "  English  Press"  are  not  forgotten.  Nor  heed  the 
seekers  for  romance  and  sentiment  complain  that  they  are  forgotten, 
for  several  Ballads  of  pathetic  tone  appear  for  their  enjoyment ;  moon- 
light, and  barks  rocking  on  the  wave,  lonely  watchings,  deserted 
maidens,  and  gallant  lovers,  appear  in  all  the  approved  combinations. 
Bat,  on  the  whole,  the  others  are  more  to  our  mind. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  this  singer  of  cheerful  songs,  this  honest 
and  ungrudging  labourer,  who  seeks  no  false  plumage,  borrowed  from 
other  warblers,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  own 
path  of  duty  by  any  intemperate  laudation  of  what  he  modestly  aflirms 
to  "  be  humble  effusions."  He  blushes  not  to  mention — and  he  has  no 
^ase  to  blush — that  he  is  *<  a  self-taught  working  man."  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  ''  proud  to  be  sent  to  work  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  that  he  might  render  them  some  little  assistance  in  bring- 
ing up  a  large  family."     He  continues  : — 

"  I  had  just  learnt  to  write  when  I  lefl  the  National  School,  Cambridge. 
But '  Where  there^s  a  will  there^s  a  way,*  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  adage,  and  also,  that  there  are  very  few  working-raen  who  might  not 
improve  themselves  in  some  way  or  other— whatever  may  be  their  calliDg 
— ^if  they  possessed  the  will. 

"  When  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to  lannch  my  humble  verse  on  the 
perilous  sea  of  Public  Opinion,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  adverse  winds  and 
tides  to  be  encountered  on  every  hand,  but  hoped  eventually  it  might  find 
anchorage  in  the  homes  of  some  of  my  own  class,  who  might  probably  be 
labouring  under  difBculties  similar  to  my  own :  that  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  telling  them  to  '  work  on,  and  despair  not  ;*  that  by  industry 
and  perseverance  troubles  are  overcome,  although  at  first  they  may  appear  in- 
surmountable. I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  all  become  authors,  but  that 
they  may  not  only  instruct  themselves  in  the  art  of  reading  and  writiuff, 
but  may  also  acquire  considerable  useful  and  practical  knowledge,  whidi 
will  serve  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  employers  and  fellow- 
workmen,  and,  consequently,  must  have  its  weight  upon  society  generally. 
To  assert  that  every  working-man  may  do  all  this,  would  be  too  much,  but 
I  know  that  many  of  them  throw  away  thousands  of  valuable  hours,  part  of 
which,  at  least,  might  be  worked  up  into  self-cultivation  and  improvement ; 
and  i£  these  humble  efforts  by  one  whose  calling  (that  of  a  servant  in 
college)  is  anything  but  favourable  to  such  pursuits,  should  be  the  means  of 
awakening  only  one  mind  to  a  sense  of  those  truths,  he  will  not  have  lab- 
oured in  vain.' — (Pre/ace,  p.  iv.) 

This  is  a  wholesome  text  for  meditation,  and  afforded  by  a  man  of 
gennine  worth.  May  success  attend  him  in  his  blameless  career,  and 
may  he  continue  to  feel  that  a  love  of  literary  pursuits,  when  not  per- 
mitted to  QDsettle  the  mind  from  steady  and  honest  toil,  is  a  comfort 
as  well  as  amusement  to  himself  and  his  friends,  his  comrades,  and 
the  public  Like  his  own  creation,  *^  Tim  Temperance/'  he  may  have 
had  much  to  struggle  with,  and  have  been  much  happier  than  others, 
outwardly  esteemed  richer,  yet  with  misused  wealth, 
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"  Whose  hearts  were  full,  and  whose  hemes  wei4  dull, 
And  the  wolf  for  aye  at  the  door ; 
Who  talk  as  if  all  men  ought  to  be  rich, 
And  wrangle  because  they  are  poor. 

"  Tim  Temperance  toiled  from  morning  till  nighty 

And  battled  with  year  after  year ; 
Though  his  hazd-eamed  pence  were  carefully  turned. 

They  afforded  but  scanty  cheer : 
But  he  very  well  knew  'twas  a  useless  |dan 

To  grumble,  condemn,  or  revile, 
So  onward  strore  with  a  manly  hope 

That  Dame  Fortune  would  some  day  snula 
For  his  heart  was  li^t,  and  his  home  was  bright. 

And  the  wolf  just  kept  from  the  door ; 
Yet  he  thought,  with  so  much  wealth  in  the  land, 

It  was  hard  to  be  always  poor."— (P.  231.) 

We  scarcely  know  a  recent  volume  which  breathes  more  the  spirit 
of  Hope.  We  were  tempted  to  extract  some  of  these  restoratives,  in 
their  plain  forcible  language  and  sterling  good-humour ;  but,  iostead^ 
now  present  the  concluding  stanzas  of — 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY, 
"  It  buildeth  a  shrine  in  the  lowliest  cot, 

If  the  sunlight  of  peace  and  contentment  be  there ; 
Its  whisperings  lighten  the  labourer's  lot^ 

And  stren^hens  his  soul  when  he  batUes  with  care ; 
It  is  heard  in  the  joung  mother's  cradle  song, 

In  the  infemt's  first '  ^re  us  our  daily  bre»i' ; 
It  rings  on  the  golden-l^red  prattler's  tongue, 
When  the  gentle,  endearing  '  Good  night'  is  said. 

''  It  whispereth  hope  to  indostrioos  yovth, 

And  pointeth  the  way  to  the  |)ortalB  of  &me ; 
It  prompteth  his  searchings  for  virtue  and  truth, 

And  bghteth  his  footstqM,  and  guideth  his  aim  ; 
It  adometh  the  brow  of  maturer  years, 

When  the  soul  wanders  back  o'er  a  well-fought  past ; 
The  signal  of  death  is  disarmed  of  its  fears. 

For  Its  whispering?  cherish  and  soothe  to  the  last. 

"  No  bounds  hath  this  heavenly  influence  known ; 

All  nations,  all  agesk  have  Dowed  at  its  shrine ; 
When  the  stars  were  first  hurled  on  their  missions,  it  shoae, 

And  brighter  still  far  in  the  Future  will  shine : 
It  paoeth  we  world  on  the  pinions  of  thought, 

And  gathoreth  flowers  from  nooks  that  seem  bare : 
Earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky  with  its  beauties  are  firaiu^t ; 

Yea  I  seek  it  in  all  things  and  everywhere/* — ^.  22.) 

And  this,  in  which  he  speaks  his  desire  to  cheer  and  thus  assist 
those  who  snfier  on  the  earth : — 

STANZAS. 
"  My  humble  Lyre  1  oh  could'st  thou  now 
D^  heard  amid  the  struggling  throng, 
And  had'st  thou  virtue  in  my  chords, 
Some  power  to  right  each  varied  wrong  I 
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'<  Ot  that  I,  with  such  gift  endowed, 
Might  foiih  and  wander  at  mj  will ; 
I'd  seek  tke  haants  of  grief  and  woe, 
And  bid  the  troabled  sool  be  still 

"  Oh,  I  would  sing  a  soothing  strain 
To  all  by  8onx»w  sore  oppressed ; 
Woold  bia  the  demon  cease  to  sting 
And  chase  him  from  each  aching  breast. 

"  I'd  tiace  the  woe-worn  nrodigal, 

Who  step  bj  step  had  wandered  from 
The  path  of  duty ;  tune  his  heart 
To  seek  again  his  onoe-loved  home. 

"  And  those  poor  lost  bedisen'd  ones, 
Who  throng  the  path  of  infamy, 
I  would  recal,  and  tney  should  learn 
To  love  the  sweets  of  industry. 

"  And  where  affliction's  heavr  hand 
Had  laid  a  suffering  brother  low, 
I  there  would  strike  a  heaUng  chord. 
And  hope  should  lighten  up  his  brow. 

"  And  I  would  seek  the  darksome  dens 
Where  poverty's  vast  numbers  gasp : 
And  cause  their  pallid  lips  to  smile, 
And  free  them  from  his  icj  grasp ; 

"  Would  wafl  them  free  and  cheeringly 
To  fair  Australia's  fruitful  soil ; 
And  they  should  taste  the  sweets  of  life, 
And  honoured  be  for  honest  toU 

"  And  I  would  stand  where  countless  ranks, 
Awsut  a  thirsty  despot's  nod, 
And  bid  them  sheathe  their  glowing  swords, 
And  tempt  no  more  the  wrath  of  God. 

"  And  they  should  chan^  their  glittering  spears 
For  wherewithal  to  ull  the  soil, 
Already  rich  with  human  sore. 
Made  fertile  with  war's  deadly  spoil. 

"  The  wings  of  Peace  should  span  the  Poles ; 
Be  hu^'d,  for  aye  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  dazzling  elave  should  sleep  in  rust. 
And  war  should  shake  the  earth  no  more. 

"  But  frail  the  tiion^t,  away  the  dream ! 
And  thou,  my  Lyre,  may'st  rest  unstrong ; 
Since  other  baids  in  loftier  strains 
So  oft  in  Tain  those  themes  have  sung." — (P.  38.) 

It  is  the  very  wish  or  aspiration,  here  revealed,  that  gives  value 
to  many  of  the  bird-like  trills  of  this  Cambridge  Poet,  in  his  volume 
of ''  Poems  and  Ballads." 
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REVIVALISM  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  APOSTLES. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  called  the  philosophy  of  revivalism.  It  were  mis-spent 
labour  to  prove  at  this  time  of  day  that  the  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment produced  on  large  audiences  by  an  ignorant  and  coaiscminded 
ranter,  all  whose  talk  is  of  hell  and  eternal  misery,  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Peace.  It  is  true  that  the  modes 
in  which  that  Spirit  works  we  cannot  limit  or  comprehend,  but  still, 
common  sense  and  common  decency  revolt  offended,  when  we  are 
bidden  to  look  at  the  proofs  of  Its  operation  on  women  in  hysterics, 
and  children  in  ecstatic  convulsions,  under  the  furious  splutter  and 
objurgation  of  a  beetle-browed  fellow  in  seedy  black,  who  rejoioes  to 
declare  he  has  broken  all  the  commandments,  but  having  lived  through 
youth  and  manhood  as  a  ruffian,  is  somehow  enabled  now  to  *'  stand* 
in  God's  eyes  as  a  saint !  We  deem  it  one  of  the  most  eztraordinaiy 
signs  of  these  times,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community,  pat- 
ronage should  be  afforded  by  the  leading  members  of  an  evangelical 
church  to  a  person  capable  of  this  sort  of  lucubration ;  that  he  should 
be  allowed  the  use  of  pulpits,  consecrated  by  having  a  pure  gospel 
habitually  preached  from  them ;  that  the  audiences  which  are  drawn 
to  listen  to  him  by  the  same  fascination  which  attracts  to  exhibitions 
of  the  horrible,  do  not, — spite  of  their  curiosity  to  hear  what  this 
blasphemous  babbler  shall  say,  and  how  far  he  will  go  in  desperate 
impiety  of  language, — ^rise  up  and  cry  shame  on  him,  and  drive  him 
from  the  temple  he  has  pro&ned.  We  fall  back  on  an  old-fashioned 
reflection  about  there  being  many  ways  of  making  a  living,  and  tbii 
revivalism  business  is,  as  regards  the  preachers,  no  doubt  at  all,  a 
profitable  one.  These  self-elected  apostles  of  damnation  do  not  ex- 
pend their  wind,  and  send  forth  their  ululations  for  nothing.  This 
one  is  the  adopted  of  some  dowager  saint  who  keeps  him  in  ease  and 
comfort,  that  he  may  make  the  weak-minded  miserable  by  brimstone 
out-pourings  of  his  unholy  wrath ;  that  other,  perhaps,  is  the  prot^ 
of  some  pious  gentleman,  who,  by  proxy  and  vicariously 

"  Compounds  for  sins  he  is  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  he  has  no  mind  to ;" 

this  third  is  the  blatant  emissary  of  the  (old)  Ladies'  Universal  Philan- 
thropic and  General  Anti-vice  Association ;  another,  who  does  a  good 
business  through  the  week  in  the  diseased-meat-penny-pie-and-aaa- 
sage-line,  levies  contributions  on  the  faithful  at  large  in  his  character 
as  street  evangelist ;  and  so  on.  The  general  characteristics  of  all  are 
much  the  same — brazen  impudence,  lawless  grammar,  gross  ignorance 
of  everything  but  what  is  bad  in  man,  gross  egotism  and  self-extol- 
ment.  The  moral  (or  immoral)  qualifications  for  the  street  evangelist 
are  neccf^sarily  considerable.  Before  he  can  hope  for  endowment  from 
any  permanent  evangelical  source,  he  roust  prove  that  in  former  dajs 
he  attained  a  sufiUcient  depth  of  blackguardism.     It  is  absolutely  ne- 
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oessary  for  producing  due  effect  on  his  audience,  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  declare  himself  as  having  been  once  an  awful  scoundrel,  and  that 
he  has  taken  first-class  honours  as  a  sinner  of  mark  and  magnitude. 
Tour  little  peddling  paltry  huckster  in  vice,  who  has  only  been  a 
drunkard  and  Sabbath-breaker,  and  violated  two  or  three  of  the  minor 
commandments,  must  knock  under  as  a  candidate  for  patronage,  to  the 
out-and-outer,  the  whole-hog  ruffian,  who  can  speak  boastfully  of  his 
attempts  at  matricide,  and  other  kinds  of  murder;  describe  with 
**  unction"  his  nights  in  the  stews,  his  days  of  debauch  with  the 
vilest  of  the  vile,  exhibiting  himself  in  all  his  nastiness,  that  fills  one 
as  with  a  foul  stench,  and  causes  a  feeling  of  faintness, — ^and  then,  as 
if  he  were  a  Paul  (only  he  has  been  a  good  deal  worse,  apparently), 
he  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  great  light  bursting  on  him,  and  a  voice  call- 
ing him  to  newness  of  life,  and  of  peace  and  joy  following  on  the  in- 
stant, and  speaks  of  his  standing  fast  imraoveably  in  the  &ith,  and  of 
the  certainty  of  his  individual  recognition  at  the  Last  Day  by  the 
Judge  of  all.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  sketch,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Every 
body  in  Scotland  knows  by  this  time  that  such  is  the  ordinary  staple 
of  the  discourses  a  certain  notorious  Richard  Weaver  has  been  deliv- 
ering to  large  audiences  here,  to  the  terror  of  some  people,  to  the 
horror  of  others,  to  the  amazement  of  very  many  more,  who  have 
seen  with  shame  and  sorrow  this  vulgar  and  blasphemous  ranter  re- 
ceiving the  countenance  of  those  high  in  religious  and  social  standing. 
Deeply  conscious  that  the  effect  of  his  harangues  is  dependent  on  his 
appearing  to  have  been  a  blackguard  of  an  uncommonly  black  die 
indeed,  Mr  Richard  declares  himself  to  have  been  even  all  we  have 
said,  and  probably  himself  unable  to  scratch  the  letters  of  his  own 
name  (rather  a  blessing  this  for  us  all),  he  sets  a  pious  brother  to  do 
a  biography  of  him,  in  which  he  appears  in  full  Satanicals,  monstrum 
horrendum  informe  ingens ;  and  of  which  biography  we  just  say  this,  on 
behalf  of  our  common  humanity,  ive  trust  sincerely  that  it  is  all  Hes.* 

The  subject  is  positively  loathsome.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that 
Weaver  is  all  he  assumes  to  be,  a  *'  brand  plucked  from  the  burning," 
**  a  chosen  vessel,''  and  so  on.  We  doubt  it,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why.  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  Mr  Richard 
preaches  the  gospel  of  terror  not  of  love ;  his  joy  seems  never  so 
complete  as  in  painting  impossible  pictures  of  the  realms  of  the  lost, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  shown  in  shouting  out  blasphemous  doggrel, 
set  to  nigger  or  bacchanalian  ''  melodies  ;"  his  peace,  if  you  believe 
himself,  is  perfect,  but  it  is  manifested  in  the  utmost  arrogance  of 
language  towards  God  in  prayer,  towards  his  audience,  and  with  re- 
ference to  himself,  in  "  preaching ;"— every  sign  of  self-righteousness 
is  in  the  man's  conduct  and  speech, — and  the  self-righteous  surely 
shall  incur  the  deeper  condemnation  ;  longsuffering,  gentleness ! — 
we  think  of  Him — 

*  One  of  Mr  Richard's  special  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the  Saints  is,  that 
he  was  a  prize-fighter.  We  can  only  say  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  Fistiana, 
which  gives  the  names  of  all  the  priio-fighters  of  England  for  60  years. 
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*  The  meek  and  jwtleiit  tnnqnil  Sufferar, 
The  fint  true  CksnUeman  that  ever  braUhed," 

and  see  liltle  reaemblance  in  this  hoane-voioed  and  oouM-minded 
rhapsodist  who  delights  in  giving  minute  analyses  of  imporitj,  illus- 
trating bj  his  own  presence  in  the  pulpit,  the  nuudm  that  dirt  is 
matter  in  the  wrong  place;  as  to  his  goodness  that  neeessarily  is  hot 
to  us  an  inappreciable  quality  (  his  meekness  of  demeanour  and  tem- 
perance (in  language  at  least)  we  have  spoken  of;  and  as  to  his  &itb» 
without  being  metaphysical,  we  suspect  that  in  Mr  Bichafd'scose,  the 
term  is  supe^uous  with  what  is  vulgarly  caUad  ^  cheek/'    And  so  we 
put  the  issue*    Grod  forbid  we  should  be  as  ruthless  with  Mr  Bicbard 
as  he  is  with  some  whom  he  conceives  to  thwart  his  mission,  (whatever 
that  may  be),  and  to  whom  he  allocates  places  below  as  eooUy  as  if 
he  had  the  box«office  plan  of  that  quarter*    He  may  be  what  he  say% 
a  model  man,  but  somehow  he  does  not  in  bearing  and  in  manner  of 
apeech  answer  the  description  which  Paul  gives  of  the  tme  Christian. 
He  is  a  man  of  fierce  passions  we  can  easily  see ;  by  his  own  aceoaat 
he  was  only  recently  one  of  the  worst  of  the  very  bad ;  and  there  is 
in  his  self-righteous  braggadocio,  in  his  indecent  and  impious  method 
of  treating  holiest  things,  sometibing  to  make  us  doubt  whether  the 
change  he  speaks  of  as  having  taken  place  in  his  moral  nature,  be  ss 
complete  as  undoubtedly  it  was  sudden.    And  we  may  reasonablj 
have  our  doubt  strengthened  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the  saiotlj 
Btchard  is  remunerated  for  vending  fire  and  brimstone,  with  three 
hundred  a  vear,  from  the  purse  of  a  very  mistaken  noble  Lady,  and 
so  finds  ^  the  converted  Pugilist"  business  a  good  deal  more  pro^table 
than  breaking  coals  in  a  pit,  or  breaking  bei^s  in  the  ring.     We  csa 
write  of  this  man  with  loathing  and  contempt,  but  we  have  a  more 
serious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  &ct  we  have  referred  to^  of  his  reoeiTiiv 
encouragement  from  men  whose  &vour  is  generally  regarded  as  true 
honour.  Wehave  personally  seen  thataudiences  fiod^  tohim  jost  asthey 
go  to  soe  a  man  hanged,  to  get  a  new  sensation,  and  to  the  oredit  of  our 
Scotch  preachers,  &natical  as  some  of  them  are,  Mr  Richard'a  style  is 
disgustingly  new.     We  have  heard  sentiments  from  him,  that  no  purs- 
minded  woman  should  be  insulted  by  hearing  uttered  in  her  presenoew 
But  it  is  one  of  the  nastiest  features  of  the  case  that  we  have  heard  wo- 
men speak  of  Bichard  in  terms  of  sickening  adulation.    If  we  are  told 
to  look  at  the  effects  of  this  man's  so  called  preaching,  the  ^*  strikingB 
down''  the  ^'  awakenings"  that  his  rant  produces,  we  answer  that  we 
can  discrimate  between  the  frenzy  of  the  bacchanal  and  the  cheery  lilt 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  as  there  is  a  difference  between  Bichmi 
own  hynms  sung  to  such  tunes  as  that  of ''  We'll  not  go  homt  till  mom* 
ing,"  and  the  hi^py  pilgrim  psalms  of  salvation  that  our  fiuhersbave 
been  used  to  sing  on  their  way  home  to  Heaven.    Per  <9tmlr«,  oooaider 
the  positive  ills  of  this  preaching  to  the  nerves«     The  oaeea  of  manis 
that  it  has  produced  are  numerous,  and  among  those  who  do  notelaiffl 
to  be  religious  the  amplest  occasion  is  afforded  by  the  violation  of  all 
religious  decency,  for  scofibg  at  religion  itsetf ;  and  apology  is  found  in 
the  disgust  created  by  presumptuous  charlatans  for  turning  the  back  on 
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God's  house  and  worriiip  altogeiher.  Nothing  so  grand  as  to  hear  and 
flee  the  aged  mmister,  whose  head  is  whitening  for  the  crown,  with  fear 
and  trembling  ui  his  voice,  as  well  beseems,  approaehing  the  mercy* 
seat  in  act  of  prajer.  Nothing  so  awfiil  as  to  see  and  hear  that  act 
performed  in  a  tone  of  levity  and  with  language  of  insolent  Similarity 
towards  the  All-Holy,  while  we  remember  He  has  said  he  will  not  be 
mocked  with  impunity.  The  best  proof  that  any  of  Weaver's  audien- 
ces could  have  shown  him  of  the  depth  of  their  religious  feeling,  would 
bave  been  to  hiss  him  from  his  rostrum.  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
m  some  places  he  was  confronted  by  godly  men,  and  rebuked  as  he 
deserved.  In  Edinburgh  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  that  could  be 
done;  the  fanatics  have  it  all  their  own  way  at  present.  And  though 
ibe  stranger  may  well  wonder  of  what  great  social  crime  this  com- 
munity has  been  gailty,  that  the  smell  of  brimstone  is  in  all  our  streets, 
and  from  every  comer  at  eventide  comes  the  voice  of  denunciation 
and  woe,  we  can  only  answer  that  Revivalism  has  become  a  trade  with 
OS,  and  is  brisk  just  now^under  the  auspices  of  pious  imbeciles  in  chief 
placesL  It  don't  hurt  us  who  are  used  to  it,  and  it  pleases  them.  The 
street'evangelists  are  to  be  sure  rather  numerous,  their  music  is  detes- 
table,  but  the  poor  thin,  hot-— often  very  hot — soup-kitchen  sort  of  stuff 
tbey  ladle  forth,  can  do  no  harm  if  not  much  good.  The  streets  are 
free  to  them  (though  we  remember  it  was  once  otherwise,  when  a 
pions  pawnbroker  in  the  magistracy,  sent  the  good  old  Bobbie  Flock- 
bart  to  jail  for  making  an  obstruction  in  the  Lawnmarket.)  But  the 
revivalist  in  the  pulpit  we  won't  have— the  revivalist  at  least  of  the 
Weaver  type,— and  we  solemnly  and  indignantly  protest  against  that 
man's  right  to  commit  outrage  in  our  midlst  on  the  decencies  of  Our 
Hol^  Beligion. 


ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS.'' 


J^tl»Bibtoi8»beft»e  all  things,  the  written  tdoe  of  the  oongregation."^ 

The  Bible  is  the  Christian's  rock ; 

The  priesthood,  quarrymen,  and  hewers ; 
While  those  who  ^ve  the  blasting  shock 

Am  the  Essayirti  and  Beviewen. 

No  faiih  to  che^,  they  eorj  those 

Whom  iitav  see  happy  in  beliering, 
And  daze  to  nlch,  thm  dare  lefose 

Xlie  Jey  kfr  whloh  iheir  souls  aie  grietfaig. 

Ye  learned  sceptics,  visit  where 

The  hmnble  child- Hke  sister's  lying, 
With  heart  before  her  Qod  laid  bare, 

And  see  her  happiness  in  dying. 

She's  happy  throogh  a  living  faith 
In  E^  who  ever  has  been  nigh  her, 
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In  doubts  and  fean  through  life — in  death-^ 
That  Christ  whom  you  would  make  a  lier. 

Go  Tisit  him  who  nerer  prayed, 

Or  prayed  without  a  mediator. 
Does  he  die  happy  or  dismayed 

To  stand  before  a  stem  C&eator  ? 

Go  witness  intellectual  pride 

In  his  extremity — ^how  hollow 
The  reed  on  which  he  leans — the  Guide 

Would  now  the  simple  maiden  follow. 

If  God's  own  curse  the  hand  will  smite 
Which  moves  the  land-mark  of  another. 

Shall  not  ten  thousand  curses  blight 
The  soul  which  robs  of  faith,  a  Brother? 

Which  robs  the  Almighty  of  his  word. 

Which  opens  up  to  man  salvation, 
Declaring  that  the  voices  heard 

Are  soldi/ from  the  congregation : 

Which  robs  the  people  of  their  God 
Who  has  in  his  own  image  made  them, 

And  leaves  but  the  magician's  rod 
In  life  to  guide— in  death  to  shade  them  ? 

DUMTBIXB,  August  1861.  R.  COXFTOH  NOAXL 


ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  Invertill,  the  Bev.  James  Smeaton,  uoh 
tant  at  GambM,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  their  minister,  in  room  of  the  S«t. 
James  Blackwood,  now  minister  of  the  parish  of  Scoonie. 

Induction. — The  Presbytery  of  Donbiane  met  in  the  Cathedral  Church  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  induction  of  the  Bev.  Blr  Ingram  to  IHib* 
blane— the  Bev.  Dr  Turner,  Port-of-Monteith,  moderator.  The  altendanee  of 
members  of  Presbytery  was  about  the  average,  and  the  proceedingi  passed  off  is 
the  usual  form  and  quite  harmoniously,  no  objections  being  offend  when  Oast 
were  called  for,  according  to  the  usual  formula.  The  Presbyterr  therefore  id* 
Journed  to  the  church  to  induct  Mr  Ingram,  there  beine  about  170  or  180  pencos 
present,  including  some  of  the  principal  heritors  in  the  parish  and  members  tf 
the  congregation.  After  sermon  bv  Dr  Turner,  who  presided,  the  questicos  is 
the  formula  were  put  and  answered  satisfactorily,  and  the  induction  completed 
by  the  members  of  Presbytery  giving  Mr  Ingram  the  right  hand  of  feUomhip- 
Ihr  Turner  then  gave  an  appropriate  address  to  Mr  Ingram  and  the  oongregatkiB.' 
and  the  blessing  being  pronounced  the  congregation  dismissed,  most  S  than  in 
going  out  shaking  hands  with  Mr  Ingram,  and  welcoming  him  to  the  naxislL 

Died,  at  the  manse  of  Golspie,  on  the  Ist  instant,  the  Bev.  Dr  MaqkhsrsoB, 
aged  80. 
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EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CLXXXIX.  OoTOBKB  1861. 

THE  CHABGE  OF  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SALISBtlEY. 

§  I.  Ths  Press. 

It  has  been  one  evil  resnlt  of  the  publication  of  the  *' Essays  and 
Reyiews,"  that  many  great  qnestions,  which  demand  reverent  at- 
tention, have  been  thrust  forward  into  inappropriate  places  for  discus- 
sion. During  several  months  it  was  fashionable  to  "  talk  the  matter 
over"  at  morning  calls  and  evening  convenationu  It  gave  something 
of  a  new  sensation  to  weary  loungers  of  both  sexes,  to  debate  the  ex- 
pediency of  abolishing  or  continuing  to  tolerate  a  form  of  Christianity. 
More  than  a  few  considered  how  far  mischief  was  likely  to  follow  the 
total  extirpation  of  belief;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  while 
to  save  time  by  openly  acknowledging  the  justness  of  the  celebrated 
verdict  that  ''  There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not 
signify !"  instead  of  proceeding  by  easy  stages,  in  the  relinquishment 
of  each  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church,  one  by  one,  as  instanced 
by  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers.  The  gossip  and  heartless  chatter 
became  intolerable.  The  depths  of  unbelief  were  revealed,  which 
exist  amid  all  the  voluptuousness  and  selfish  vanity  of  what  is  called 
Society.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  these  idlers  had 
any  souls  whatever  to  be  saved ;  or  certainly  not  souls  of  much  im- 
portance; so  glibly  did  they  prate  concerning  things  which  were 
regarded  as  holy  mysteries,  by  the  noblest  of  old.  For  all  who  re- 
tained a  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence,  ''where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name,"  and  who  knew  that  in  solitude  and 
earnest  prayer  is  often  vouchsafed  a  spiritual  enlightenment,  it  became 
most  distasteful  to  encounter  the  firivolous  conversation  of  social  as- 
semblages. There  are  truths  for  which  our  forefathers  encountered 
persecution,  in  more  trying  forms  than  we  are  likely  to  meet, — ^truths 
for  which  they  had  sought  with  agonising  struggles,  in  prayer,  in 
TOL.  xxxn.  X 
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tears,  in  peril  by  the  way  side,  in  the  yery  blackness  of  the  Valley  of 
the  shadow  of  Death.  Sooner  than  relinquish  their  fidth  in  these 
truths,  so  hardly  striven  for,  so  bravely  won,  they  willingly  yielded 
up  the  comforts  of  home,  with  the  affections  of  Uiose  who  ought  to  have 
remained  their  best  and  dearest  friends,  as  well  as  the  approval  of 
well-meaning  but  timid  men  who  shrank  from  accompanying  them 
fiirther,  after  cheering  them  on  at  the  starting-point  of  enthuaasm. 
They  not  only  yielded  all  these,  but  they  freely  shed  their  blood  as 
a  seal  to  their  sincerity  of  faith.  It  has  been  saddening  to  know  thai 
the  truths,  which  won  their  sacrifices,  have  been  treated  lately  with 
so  much  irreverence  by  persons  holding  the  rank  of  ministers  in  the 
English  Church,  as  to  have  afforded  occasion  for  exultation  of  avowed 
Scepticism.  And  if  we  confess  that  the  scandal  is  great,  arising  from 
the  joint  publication  of  such  writings  as  Dr  Rowland  Williams* 
nominal  review  of  Bunsen,  Henry  Bristow  Wilson's  Essay  on  the 
l^ational  Church,  and  some  others  of  the  seven  papers  wluch  have 
become  so  notorious,  we  must  not  make  the  dangerous  mistake,  which 
many  writers  in  newspapers  have  done,  of  charging  the  scandal  npoo 
the  bishops,  who  officially  rebuke  these  pestilential  heresies.  It  is 
altogether  false  to  say,  as  is  now-a-days  often  said,  that  it  was  the 
prosecution  instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  against  Dr  Rowland 
Williams  in  the  Court  of  Jrches,  which  caused  the  present  ferment; 
and  that  without  such  a  public  direction  of  notice  fo  the  volume  coa- 
tfuning  Dr  R.  Williams*  article  on  "  Biblical  Researches,"  the  whole 
might  have  quietly  slipped  into  oblivion.  This  is  untrue.  li  was 
not  the  Court  of  Arches,  nor  the  previous  '^  Memorials'*  signed  by  the 
clergy,  which  first  drew  attention  to  the  volume,  or  which  form^  its 
chief  claim  to  attention.  The  important  fact  was  the  ecclesiastical 
status  held  by  almost  every  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume,  and 
which  status  was  obtrusively  proclaimed  as  a  warrant  of  value.  Each 
edition  repeated  the  announcement  of  these  being  ''  leaders  in  Israel" 
Not  the  who  only,  but  the  what  they  were,  was  employed  as  an 
advertisement  They  spoke,  we  repeat,  ex  cathedrdj  and  hundreds  of 
weak-minded  people  were  ahready,  by  the  influence  of  the  Essayists* 
station,  being  swayed  to  and  fro  with  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Church 
of  England  could  actually  be  relinquishing  those  tenets  which  had 
heretofore  been  considered  indispensable  to  her  doctrinal  teaching. 
It  was  not  a  small  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  writera  in 
question  and  the  hitherto  received  theology.  The  disagreement  was 
of  a  nature  so  great,  that  it  became  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
men,  who  stood  so  far  removed  from  the  &ith  of  the  Church,  oould 
possibly  retain  their  rank  and  emoluments  with  anything  like  con- 
scientiousness. It  was  too  much  like  the  ^*  obtaining  of  money  under 
false  pretences.**  To  every  honest  dispassionate  mind  this  moat  be 
evident  after  an  examination  of  the  volume ;  and  in  our  own  remarks 
in  the  August  number  of  this  Journal  we  endeavoured  fairly  to  place 
before  our  readers  the  precise  views  of  the  Seven,  as  far  as  their 
dangerous  system  of  unbelief  had  been  expressed  in  their  own  woids.* 
•  Vide"F«af»5fewnr    Pj).  1-34  of  this  Volume. 
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More  than  a  few  of  the  newspapers  have  too  rashly  disciissed  this 
matter  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews^  and  hare  adopted  a  plan  of  assailing 
the  Bishops,  because  tbej  had  officially  rebuked  the  yolume.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  been  especially  a  mark  for  attack.  But 
newspapers,  howsoever  useful  and  apparently  indispensable  otherwise 
for  the  publication  of  political  and  social  intelligence,  form  by  no 
means  the  fitting  tribunal  to  which  religious  opinions  may  be  safely 
carried  for  judgment.* 

We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Scotsman^  after  a  mention  of  the 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis-* 
bury : — 

I*  Theae  two  Prelates  may  be  taken  as  repi'esentative  men  of  their  class, 
being  above  the  average  in  ability,  and,  at  least  on  the  important  questions 
raised  by  thc(  prosecution  of  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews/  advocating  the 
policy  and  adopting  the  tone  of  apparently  all  their  brethren.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  truly  wonderful  unauiinity,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
policy  is  not  perilous  in  its  aim  and  unfit  in  its  means — the  aim  being  vir« 
tually  to  produce  uniformity  of  opinion,  on  topics  at  once  the  most  abstruse 
and  the  most  momentous,  among  12,000  men,  and  the  means  being  to  pre* 
cede  and  back  up  compulsion  by  reasonings  and  remonstrances  which,  if 
coming  from  other  than  Right  Reverend  mouths,  there  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  calling  feeble  in  thought  and  slovenly  in  expression A 

Church,  it  is  said,  is  or  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  an  association  of  men 
agreeing  in  opinion  on  at  least  all  the  great  points  of  the  matter  concerning 
which  they  associate,  not  of  men  differing  in,  or,  as  inquiry  may  lead, 
changing  their  opinions  about  such  matters.  It  is  also  added,  though  it 
does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow,  that  many  or  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  m  these  '  Essays  and  Reviews,*  are  prohibited  by  something,  or 
not  sanctioned  by  anything,  in  the  *  Articles,*  liturgy,  or  other  documents  of 
the  Church,  which  are  certainly  very  voluminous,  and  are  said  not  to  be 
▼ery  consentaneous/* 

'*  But  after  all  these  things  have  been  established — and  some  of  them 
will,  we  humbly  predict,  be  fomid  very  difficult  to  establish — still  the  two 
great  facts  with  which  alone  we  here  concern  ourselves  will  remain ;  that 
this  prosecution  is  an  innovation  on  ih^ practice  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  that  under  that  practice  the  Church  has  attained,  and  could  not  other-' 
wue  have  attained,,  to  her  present  great  strength  and  power."f 

And  after  some  remarks  on  the  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
acknowledged  to  exist  betwixt  the  various  parties  in  the  English 
Church,  known  as  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  and  Low  Church, 
(irreverently  designated  by  a  Quarterly—^'*  AititudinariaD,  Latitudin- 
arian,  and  Platitudinarian") — the  conclusion  is  — 

"  If  there  is  now  to  be  a  change— if  the  English  Church  is  even  in  a  small 
degree  to  assimila^  her  machinery  and  her  policy  to  those  of  the  Scotch 

•  We  have  often  taken  opportumties  of  boarfaig  witneta  to  the  valuable  exer- 
tions of  the  "Fourth  Sstate*' — the  Press,  in  everj  honourable  and  humane 
enterprise :  so  often,  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  incurring  suspicion  of  mtending 
any  insult  either  to  our  valuable  cotemporary — ^tho  Times  of  Scotland — the  Seota^ 
mant  or  to  anj  other  well-<}onducted  newspaper,  while  we  protest  against  some  re- 
marks which  have  appeared  with  editorial  authority,  and  whioh  partiaUv  mis- 
represent the  present  relations  between  the  Clerical  Essayists,  and  the  ttigUsh 
Bishops. 

t  Seotman,  4th  September  I85k 
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Chnrch  [the  Scotch  PreBbyterians  "  in  their  forms  of  church  goTernment** 
being  declared  to  "  posseas  the  provocation  to  quarrel  and  the  power  to 
strike,**]— it  is  certain  that  the  condition  also  of  the  English  Church  will 
soon  be  at  least  so  far  assimilated  that  she  will  comprise  people  of  onlj  one 
kind  of  theological  tendency  and  temperament.  This  prospect  briogs  into 
▼iew  at  least  three  matters  demanding  very  serions  consideration,  ilrst  of 
all,  there  most  be  a  struggle  as  to  what  section  is  to  stay  in,  to  the  eiclnaioa 
of  all  the  other  sections.  Then  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a  stroiu^  and 
deepening  antipathy  to  anythine  like  the  restriction  or  repression  of  opi- 
nion, and  an  increasing  respect  for  all  men,  however  erring,  who,  like  the 
Seven  Essayists,  show  earnestness,  labour,  and  sacrifice  in  the  search  for 
truth — so  that  the  whole  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  re^rded  with  disap- 
proval and  impatience.  And,  finally,  these  are  not  the  times  in  which  any 
Established  Church  would  do  wisely  to  narrow  her  basis — to  diminish  her 
friends  and  multiply  her  enemies.  The  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of  her 
many  abuses  and  anomalies,  has  great  strength,  just  because  she  answm  in 
a  large  degree  to  one  idea  of  a  National  Church — a  Church  comprisiitf 
within  her  pale  the  main  body  of  the  people.  This  is  a  result  not  attuned 
by  the  Established  Churches  either  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  it  has  beo 
attained  by  the  Church  of  England  mainly  through  her  consenting  to  be  in 
reality  a  congeries  of  churches.  Prosecutions,  such  as  those  to  which  the 
ehams  against  Dr  Williams  are  an  initiation,  will  not  make  all  men  within 
the  Church  of  one  opinion, — but  they  will  in  the  end  make  all  but  men  of 
one  opinion  go  or  be  put  out  of  the  Church.  Every  man  that  so  comes  or 
is  put  out  wUl  immediately  become  an  active  and  embittered  enemy  of  the 
Church,  thwarting,  annoying,  and  damaging  her  in  all  manner  of  ways,  even 
the  smallest — have  we  not  seen  all  that  in  Scotland?  This,  of  course,  it 
mainly  for  the  Bishops  to  think  of—and  possibly  they  may  have  thought 
of  it,  and  judged  that  they  had  only  a  choice  of  evils.  But,  much  more 
probably,  with  the  usual  clerical  seal  for  fighting,  they  have  entered  on  s 
warfare  without  counting  the  cost,  and  especially  the  cost  of  success.*** 

We  have  made  this  extract  from  the  Scotsman  because  we  esteem 
it  to  be  superior  to  the  generality  of  newspaper  '*  Summings-up**  in 
this  case,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded.  There  is  much  in  the  above 
paragraph  which  deserves  thoughtful  consideration  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tweed.  It  conveys,  however,  a  few  erroneous  impressions.  Wc 
should  need  to  say  little  in  this  place  if  it  were  merely  a  matter 
of  Episcopal  authority  that  is  involved ;  as  in  such  the  readers  of  this 
Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  he 
widely  interested,  or  to  be  well  fitted  to  judge.  Intelligent  Presbj- 
terians  must  feel  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  sister  country  to  arrange 
her  own  formulas,  and  administer  her  discipline  after  the  fashion  meet 
approved  by  her  own  conscience,  so  long  as  this  does  not  glaringly 
outrage  the  freedom  of  the  subject  More  solemn  is  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  chief  offenders  in  the  volume  of  **  Essays  and  Be- 
▼iews,"  and  the  Bishops  (whom,  for  the  sake  of  concisenesSi  we  may 
regard  as  the  instigators  of  the  prosecutions  now  pending.) 

§  II.  Thb  Abohbishop  of  Tobk. 
The  difficulty  at  present  arises  out  of  the  Essayists'  publication  of 
ofMnions  that  are  correctly  designated  heretical  and  dangerously  seep- 

•  ScoUman,  iih  September  1861. 
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tical;  opinioDB  which,  by  no  mildness  of  concession,  can  be  re- 
garded as  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  idle  to  plead,  in  this  individual  c&«)e,  that  great  laxity 
of  interpretation  is  permitted  by  the  Church ;  that  one  chief  source  of 
the  present  strength  of  the  Establishment  is  the  comparative  freedom 
extended  to  her  members,  so  that  persons  holding  strongly-contrasted 
views  can  yet  be  regarded  as  equally  within  her  pale.  Although  this 
statement  is  correct  as  regards  the  cohesion  of  various  members  of 
the  clei^y,  whom  the  Church  by  her  policy  prevents  from  becoming 
separatists,  there  are  certain  fundamental  doctrines  held  by  all  these 
otherwise-opposed  ministers  of  the  GospeL  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  person,  or  body  of  persons,  professedly  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  who  have,  at  Uie  same  time,  openly  denied 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  the 
incarnated  and  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the  Personality  of  God  the 
Father,  the  holy  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ordained  fuN 
filment  of  prophecy  in  the  life  of  Jesus  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Tet  we  have  seen  that  these  and  many  other  tenets  of  Christianity, 
are  either  virtually  or  expressedly  contradicted  by  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  Essayists.  And  is  it  to  be  believed  that  any  church 
would  deserve  to  retain  the  reverence  of  Christian  members,  or  could 
possibly  preserve  her  strength,  if  she  did  not,  in  such  way  as  seemed 
most  efficacious,  repudiate  the  erroneous  teaching  of  men  who  denied 
these  important  articles,  of  belief  9  So  far  from  believing  that  the 
Bishops  were  wrong  for  bestirring  themselves  to  rebuke  such  errors, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  Uiat  they  would  not  have  been  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  at  their  own  consecration,  if  they  had 
not  uttered  their  protest  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  defied  the  hasty 
censure  of  the  laity,  by  passing  judgment  on  conduct  which  insulted 
Beligion,  and  was  calculated  to  increase  infidelity  in  our  own  and 
other  lands. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  is  apparent  in  the  charge  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  holding  his  first  visitation  in  St  Mary's 
Church,  Beverley,  on  the  28th  August,  gave  utterance  to  opinions 
which  are  shared  by  many  holding  authority.  He  spoke  in  reference 
to  the  '^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  being  unwilling  to  abstain  from  all 
comment  on  the  subject  at  so  important  a  meeting.  He  had,  how- 
ever, previously  given  expression  to  his  disapproval  of  the  volume, 
though  briefly,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  clergy  of  the  city  of 
York  and  its  neighbourhood.     In  his  "  Charge"  he  says : — 

*'  When  once  thii  publication  [[the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  **] 
had,  through  other  channels,  obtained  its  unhappy  notoriety,  silence  on  the 
ptrt  of  the  Bishops  became  imposisible.  Haa  the  work  emanated  from  a 
Uyman,  or  a  body  of  laymen,  it  might  have  passed  away  with  little  remark, 
becaoae  almost  every  proposition  it  contains  adverse  to  Christianity  and  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  has  been  again  and  again  answered.  But  when  six  cleigy- 
men  had  associated  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  circolsting  a  work 
of  their  joint  composition,  which  proved,  in  its  several  parts,  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  when  public  attention  had  been  empha- 
tically invited  to  this  strange  fact,  the  matter  assamed  a  different  aspect, 
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wad  sBence  would  have  indicated  a  cnlpable  indifferenjce  to  bo  grave  an  in- 
.cident.  The  Bishops  of  the  Church,  wno  should  be  the  specud  guaidians 
and  defenders  of  the  faith,  bound,  as  they  are,  by  solemn  obligations  to 
drive  away  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  would  not  have  been  (aithful 
to  their  trust  unless  they  had  Imed  up  the  voice  of  warning  reprobation; 
and  a  great  body  of  the  clergy,  by  their  conduct  in  this  matter,  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  owed  it  to  the  laity,  as  welt  as  to  themselves,  to  repudiate  all 
fellowship  with  such  sentiments.  For  they  probably  apprehended  that  had 
they  maae  no  such  sign  the  laity  might  well  have  asked  whether  the  senti* 
ments  thus  boldly  advanced  by  six  of  their  number  were  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sample  of  the  opinions  privately  entertained  by  the  whole,  or  by  the  great 
majority  of  their  spiritual  teachers ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  clergy  in  general 
were  tainted  with  the  infidelity  thus  plainly  enunciated  by  some  distin- 
guished members  of  their  body.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that  such  a  course 
was  unprecedented  on  the  part  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church ;  it  is  obvious 
to  reply  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed  bad 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  happily  without  precedent 
that  those  who  ought  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  those  who  were  in- 
trusted vnth  great  responsibilities,  not  onlv  as  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Church,  but  some  of  them  also  either  with  the  cure  of  souls  in  their  parishes, 
or  with  the  guidance  and  Christian  instruction  of  youth  in  an  university  or 
public  school,  should  have  virtually  stripped  Christianity  of  all  its  distinc- 
tive elements.  In  dealing  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  fall  of  Man, 
the  atonement  by  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  eternal  punishment,  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  history  and  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  of  miracles  and  of 
prophecy,  the  essayists  seem  to  unsettle  everything  and  settle  nothing,  to 
dehght  m  dispara^g  the  (pfluence  of  the  works  of  the  distinguished  wri-^ 
ters,  who,  in  their  several  departjoaents,  have  vindicated  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion,  while  they  offer  no  defence  of  their  own  instead.  They 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  formidable  breaches  have  been  effected  in  the 
line  of  argument  of  these  standard  authors,  but  make  no  effort  to  repair  them. 
They  would  rob  us  of  every  consolation  which  the  Gospel  holds  out,  bat 
make  no  attempt  to  supply  anything  as  their  substitute.  They  do  their 
best  to  deprive  of  its  power  the  only  religion  which  really  has  a  pomer  for 
good,  and  leave  &llen  man  helpless  and  hopeless  for  time  and  eternity.''* 

*  He  continues : — f  "Each  age  of  the  Chuiph  has  its  peculiar  trials,  each  period 
pf  existence  gives  rise  to  some  new  form  of  error,  or  repfodooes  an  old  one.  The 
temptation  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  is  ever  spreading  its  toils  for  tht 
unwary  and  the  presumptuous ;  the  temptation  to  allow  reason  to  usurp  the  pro- 
vince of  fifiith  will  always  find  some  ready  to  yield  to  its  allurements ;  and  then 
havinff  settled  according  to  the  calculations  of  man's  unassisted  wisdom  (which 
in  such  subject  matter  is  but  folly)  what  the  Almighty  ought  to  do,  they  thoMt 
conclude  that  Pe  ever  has  done  the  same,  and  ever  must  do  it ;  as  though  the 
finite  mind  of  man  could  grasp  the  Infinite,  and  comprehend  all  the  conditions 
and  drcumstanoes  which  enter  into  the  counsels  of  the  most  High,  and  form  ths 
elements  on  which  His  moral  government  and  providential  care  axe  based,  is 
an  anti^te  to  such  dangerous  theories  it  will  be  well  that  we,  dear  brethren, 
should  try  caref^y  the  foundations  on  which  our  faith  rests ;  that  we  shottld 
firmly  grasp  the  great  afilrmative  certainties  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  and  then 
minor  questions,  sugfresUng  doubts  and  difficulties,  will  have  little  power  to  un- 
settle our  belief.  It  is  upon  the  one  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  the  truth  of  Uie  Gospel  revelation  is  based.  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  are  both  faith  and  preaching  vain ;  but  if  He  be  risen  indeed,  Uien  is 
the  greatest  of  miracles  established,  then  is  the  most  marvellous  of  aU  prophecies 
fUlfiued ;  for  Christ  foretold  that  He  would  raise  himself  from  the  deM,  and 
that  turpee^g  vronder  He  aotuaUy  worthed.  That  point  onee  estabHabed.  all 
ifgiiment  against  eithsr  nuraole.  or  prophecy  Mk  to  the  groond ;  and  it 
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Here  we  find  a  dear  rtrtemcpt  of  the  fkct  that  '^the  Bishop^  of  the 
ChoTch,  who  shcNild  be  the  speeial  guardiaiiB  and  defenders  of  the 
faith,  would  nol  have  been  .fiuthful  to  their  trost  unless  thej  had  lifted 
up  the  voice  of  warning  reprobation."  It  is  the  simple  truth ;  they 
had  no  choice,  as  honest  men  and  sworn  servants  of  Him,  but  to  do 
their  duty,  whatever  might  be  the  blame  extended  to  themselves  by 
an  unreasonable  publte. 

We  do  not  eare  to  enter  largely  on  the  consideration  of  the  alleged 
paril  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  consequent  on  any  such  rightful 
proceedings  as  the  censure  of  the  present  heretical  writings.    Even 
granting  that  by  narrowing  her  basis,  she  may  "  diminish  her  friends 
and  multiply  her  enemies,"  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  altogether  injurious.    We  can  readily  believe,  from  the 
tone  of  Dr  Rowland  Williams'  own  remarks,  especially  in  his  foot- 
notes, that  should  matters  proceed  so  far,  he^  aher  coming  out  or  being 
**put   out,"   will  "immediately  become  an  active  and  embittered 
enemy  of  the  Church,  thwarting,  annoying,  and  damaging  her  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  even  the  smallest" — (Scotsman*)    And  Henry  Bris- 
tow  Wilson,  (though  not  Benjamin  Jowett),  seems  tolerably  likely  to 
follow  him  in  other  particulars  than  the  incurring  of  prosecution. 
But  we  are  unable  to  see  how  Dr  Rowland  Williams'  most  malignant 
antagonism  hereafter,  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  Establishment, 
than  are  his  present  opinions,  as  recorded  in  the  "  Biblical  Researches'* 
Essay,     If  the  Church  were  reduced  to  found  her  strengdi  on  the 
presence  of  such  friends  as  these,  the  prospect  would  indeed  be  un- 
satisfactory.   Better  a  host  of  open  and  unappeasable  enemies,  than 
such  destructive  "friends.*'    We  have  never  beMeved  that  illusive 
adherence  to  be  of  any  value.    It  is  of  no  use  making  terms  with 
those  who  are  traitors  in  heart,  for  they  will  assuredly  not  be  of 
service  in  one  way  without  counteracting  it  by  more  than  equivalent 
damage  elsewhere.     We  have  already  (vide  ante  p.  15-6)  spoken  our 
sentiments,  regarding  the  insecurity  and  valuelessness  of  such  a 
"Kational  Church,"  as  H.  B.  Wilson  indicates  might  be  formed  if 
all  differences  of  opinion  were  considered  unimportant.* 

ivould  be  well  that  those  who  proceed  to  Trndermine  the  faith  of  others  would 
first  set  themselTeB  the  task  of  disproving  the  Resurrection  upon  any  admifisible 
giouads." 

*  As  a  contrast  and  oorrectiye  to  the  oreedless  and  religionless  "  National 
Churoh"  sketched  by.H.  B.  Wilson,  we  here  append  the  calm  unaffected  descrip- 
tion of  the  true  Christian  Churoh,  catholic  and  lovable,  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
hfta  long  been  honoured  in  Scotland :— "  Whether  our  Church  be  apoetolio  or 
schismatic ;  whether  its  doctrines  be  orthodox  or  heretical ;  whether  its  liturgy 
he  edifying  or  delusiye,  are  questions  intrinsiodlj  of  great  Importance,  but  of 
^exy  little  importance  to  the  man  who  has  no  sincere  desire  to  attain  personally 
the  objects  for  whi^  the  Churoh  itself  was  instituted.  That  purpose  was  Sancti- 
fieation,  the  bringing  of  man's  affections  into  conformity  with  the  revealed  Will 
of  Qod ;  which  co^ormity  is,  and  must  be,  the  highest  perfection  of  every  created 
being.  And  as  we  know  that  the  Church  consists  of  two  portions,  one  glorified 
la  heaven,  the  other  militant  upon  earth,  we  therefore  pray  daily  that  the  will  of 
Ood  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  means  may 
be  used  so  as  to  effect  the  purposes  of  grace ;  that  all  baptised  persons  may  keep 
"tesdUy  in  view  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their  baptismal  covenant;  thai 
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At  the  same  time,  whilst  repdling  the  idea  of  a  aoalleas  and  wm^j 
nominal  ^^  National  Church,''  of  the  H.  B.  Wilson  type,  it  is  £ur  to 
own  the  justness  of  the  Scotsman's  remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  heen  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  fiMalities 
which  it  affords  for  the  labouring  in  one  common  cause  of  men  fisur 
removed  in  bias:  as  for  instance,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Bipon, 
London,  and  Salisbury ;  Dean  Alford,  the  Bev.  Charies  Bridges,  Bct. 
Mr  Bonssell,  and  other  important  workers.  High  Church  and  Evan- 
gelical differ  in  many  matters,  some  being  of  no  small  importance, 
but  the  best  members  of  both  great  divisions  would  shrink  from  such 
concessions  to  a  grovelling  rationalism  as  is  demanded,  apparently,  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  Essays  and  Beviews. 

§  III.  The  Bishop  of  Sausbust. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Archbishop  of  York  regards  the 
attitude  necessarily  to  be  assumed  towards  the  volume  that  has 
caused  so  much  excitement.  Walter  Kerr,  the  Bight  Bererend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  hb  newly  published  ^*  Charge"*  speaks 
also  on  this  subject,  though  unwilling  to  enter  fully  ou  the  discussion, 
whilst  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  still  busied  with  their  examination. 
He  would,  we  believe,  gladly  have  preserved  ''the  rule  of  silence** t 
had  it  not  been  that  he  was  almost  compelled,  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  triennial  visitation,  to  mention  in  a  few  words  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese,  *'  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  course  on  which  he 
has  now  entered,"  viz.,  to  *'  institute  proeeedings  against  the  reputed 
writer  of  one  of  these  Essays.''    He  says : — 

"  There  was  much  indeed  to  dissuade  me  from  acting  as  I  have  done.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  my  belief,  with  regard  not  only  to  this  one  Essay,  bnt  to 
the  whole  volume,  that  there  is  not  power  enough  in  it  to  exercise  a  per- 
manent influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  This,  then,  was  one  cause  for 
hesitation.  Secondly,  I  am  not  myself  free  from  the  fear,  which  many  feel 
most  keenly,  that  legal  proceedings  will  very  possiblv  for  a  time  extend  and 
intensify  that  influence,  whatever  it  may  be.  Thirdly,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  constitution  of  our  Courts  of  Judicature  Lb  as  well  fitted  as  one  could 
desire,  for  weighing  in  the  fine  balances  of  Truth  the  many  questions  which 
will  through  such  proceedings  be  necessarily  submitted  to  them,'*— {Chcargt, 
p.  62.) 

the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  neither  be  profanely  rejected,  nor  < 


lessly  and  formally  attended,  but  with  sincere  repentance  and  hearty  fidtb ;  that 
thus  there  mav  daily  be  less  and  less  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  the  vititU 
and  tpiritual  Ohurch :  and  that  the  society  now  educating  for  heaven  may  dufly 
be  more  and  more  fitted  for  admission  to  their  eternal  inheritance.  Tlial  such 
may  be  the  progress  of  Christ's  uniyersal  Church  on  earth,  is  our  sincere  prmr." 
^("Pastoral  LetUra,"  hy  Charles  Bughu  Tarrot,  Bkkop  q/ Edinburgh,  EdiB* 
burgh:  Grant    1861. 

*  A  Cbargk  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisboiy,  at 
his  Triennal  Visitation,  in  August  1861.  By  Walter  Kerr,  Bishop  of  Salirt>iiiy. 
London :  Rivington.    Oxford :  Parker.    Salisbuir :  Brown  &  Co.,  CanaL    1861. 

t  "  I  hare  felt  precluded  by  the  legal  proceedinss  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
from  entering  upon  a  subject  which  must  He  much  closer  to  all  our  hearts  vbb 

any  upon  which  I  have  touched And  though  I  am  not  now  going  .  . . 

to  break  the  rule  of  silence,  which  circumstances  haTe  Impeaed  upon  me,  still  I 
f^l  that  I  owe  it  to  my  Diooeee  ...  to  explain  the  reasons,^  fto.— (bUir^  p.  61) 
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We  can  readily  believe,  likewise,  in  bis  natural  unwillingness  to  bas- 
ten  into  procedures  of  condemnation,  whilst  there  might  be  probabi- 
lity that  he  was  in  his  own  mind  exaggerating  the  danger.  He  may 
have  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  the  book  seemed  to  others  less  im- 
portant than  it  did  to  him ;  but  the  publicity  which  was  so  daringly 
given  to  the  ecclesiastical  titles  of  the  authors  of  ^^  Essays  and  Re- 
views," forbade  the  volume  to  remain  in  such  comparative  obscurity 
as  its  own  literary  merits  might  have  deserved.    Thus,  we  read, — 

"  There  are  also,  on  the  same  side,  and  so  a  fourth  cause  of  hesitation, 
the  dictates  of  a  righteous  caution  lest  any  feelings  of  indignation  at  what 
has  appeared  to  many,  and  to  myself  amongst  that  number,  a  reckless  and 
ruthless  attempt  to  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  Doctrine  to  its 
very  foundations,  should  make  me  forget  the  claims  of  justice,  and  fair  deal- 
ing, and  charity.  And  I  may  further  add,  that  I  was  also  checked  in  coming 
to  the  decision  which  I  have  taken  by  the  thought  that  the  alarming  tokens 
of  combined  action,  and  zeal,  and  earnestness,  might  have  led  me,  in  my 
fears,  to  exaggerate  the  danger,  and  not  to  give  due  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
discretion,  and  of  calm  unswerving  confidence  in  the  power  of  Truth. 

"  T  frankly  admit  that  there  were  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  de- 
termining to  institute  legal  proceedings.  But  there  were,  on  the  other  side, 
many  weighty  and,  to  my  mind,  preponderating  considerations  in  favour 
of  my  submitting  the  Essay  to  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  thus 
tryine  to  shew  that  the  Church  of  England  disallowed  its  teaching. 

*'  For  example,  however  coniprehensive  may  be  the  limits  within  which 
our  tolerant  Church  allows  her  Clergy  to  exercise  their  ministry,  those  limits 
must  exist  somewhere.  Again,  as  a  Bishop,  I  accepted  at  the  time  of  my 
Consecration,  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  teachmg  of  my  Clergy  with- 
m  these  wide  limits.  Thirdly,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  testified  by  a  public  record  that  those  limits  have  been  in 
their  opinion  transgressed,  and  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  and  my 
own  Clergy  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  this  testimony ;  and  such  united 
expression  of  opinion  has  helped  to  press  the  conclusion  on  my  mind,  that 
the  case  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  Toleration,  and  has  quickened  my  sense 
of  responsibility  about  it."— (P.  63.) 

That  the  limits  were  actually  transgressed  very  few  can  doubt,  after 
examination  of  the  evidence. 

*'  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  upon  the  writers  of  the  Essays,  these  re- 
corded decisions  have  been  utterly  without  efiiect.  The  authors  of  them 
have,  b]^  the  repeated  subsequent  publication  of  their  book,  persisted  in 
challenging  us  to  show  that  such  opinions  as  they  have  put  forth  are  in- 
consistent with  the  position  given  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
her  Ministers.  I  might  almost  say  that  the  writers  have,  by  such  conduct, 
seemed  themselves  to  protest  against  informal  action,  and  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  the  formal  judgment  of  those  Courts  to  which  the  decision 
of  such  questions  in  this  country  now  belongs.  Nor  is  it  any  valid  answer 
to  such  an  appeal  from  informal  judgments  to  a  formal  one,  to  say  that  the 
instruments  which  the  Church  can  use  in  the  Courts  of  Law  are  not  those 
which  Theologians  would,  in  all  respects,  trust.  This  may  be  so,  but  still 
there  is  no  denying  that  they  are  those  with  which  alone  God  has,  in  His 
good  Providence,  provided  us  for  the  defence  of  His  Truth,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  my  not  usin^  them,  and  so  of  doing  nothing  formally  and  accord- 
uig  to  1^^  sanction  with  regard  to  this  Essay,  might  be  that  our  children 
would  inherit  the  conclusion  that  such  teaching,  though  possibly  most  re- 
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pogDaot  to  the  religiotu  seDtiments  of  their  fathers,  was,  in  1861,  admitted 
to  be  not  unlawful.  The  thought  of  beinff  respouBible  for  such  impimity, 
and  so  for  an  admission  which  ma^  be  made  hereafter  to  justify  sceptiGism, 
and,  what  is  worse,  in  Members  of  our  Church,  is  a  very  mtolerable  burden 
upon  any  one  on  whom  it  may  fall."— (P.  64.) 

It  is  to  be  readily  believed  that  in  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  a  "  sense 
of  the  claims  of  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  the  fear  of  being  cowardly, 
unfaithful  to  his  trust,  must  have  been  very  stroug  to  subject  to  them 
his  own  convictions  that  conciliation  and  forbearance,  and  hope,  are 
the  common  paths  of  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love."  He  is  him- 
self ready  to  acknowledge  the  high  value  of  such  loving  concessions 
as  may  be  compatible  with  a  conscientious  adherance  to  the  great 
truths  of  revelation,  and  says : — 

**  Undoubtedly  the  Church  of  England  is  erievously  hindered  in  doing 
her  appointed  work,  both  by  disunion  among  her  members,  and  by  forenl 
separations  from  her  communion,  and  the  omy  remedy  for  this  is,  the  grea- 
ter lirtftiktm  rSf  «f}^«ly  »«r«  r$vs  ««X«0Vf  htr/iu»t  rivr  iykmif. 

"  Consideration  for  others,  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  so  the 
removing  by  acts  of  svmpathy  and  Christian  Charity  the  stumbling  blocks 
which  stop  up  the  paths  of  CJommunion  with  one  another-— these,  as  I  have 
been  well  remindea  by  some  of  you,  are  the  instruments  both  for  binduig 
together,  with  spirituiu  bonds,  hearts  which  already  feel  the  pressure  upon 
them  of  the  ties  of  outward  fellowship,  and  also  for  drawing  into  like  Com- 
munion those  who  at  present  disown  our  claims.  Nor  need  I  add,  I  believe, 
a  caution  against  the  spurious  Charity  which  in  such  ministrations  to  men 
neglects  the  service  and  the  homage  which  it  owes  to  the  Truth  of  God. 

**  Why  the  very  duty  and  power  of  such  loving,  personal  intercourse  as 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  between  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, takes  its  rise  out  of  the  Incarnation  of  Him  Who  is  the  Truth  itself 
the  Son  of  the  Most  Highest,  and  Whose  beloved  disciple  gave  utterance  as 
clearly  to  the  claims  of  the  Truth,  as  to  the  claims  of  his  brother  men. 

^  The  Doctrine  of  the  one  Lord,  the  one  Faith,  the  one  Baptism,  can  only 
be  effectually  taught  by  those  lips  which  have  been  touched  with  a  live 
coal  from  the  altar  of  the  one  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
which  b^  that  touch  are  enabled  to  witness  with  all  faithfulness,  as  well  as 
loving-kmdnesB,  *  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.* 

"  ^d  should  our  teaching  of  this  Doctrine  seem  not  to  win,  but  to  repel 
those  to  whom  we  are  sent ;  if  it  should  seem  not  to  soften,  but  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  men  against  us,  let  us  each  see  to  it  whether  the  secret  of  our 
failure  may  not  be  found,  not  in  the  Doctrine,  but  in  our  want  of  closer 
communion  with  Him  in  Whose  Name  we  teach,  and  Whose  Doctrine  we 
thus  minister  to  others. 

^'  There  is,  of  course,  at  all  times,  a  danger  of  such  want  of  grace,  and  so 
of  such  want  of  power  to  influence  others ;  but  the  danger  is  unusually 
great  at  the  present  day.  The  warning  to  us  Clergy  is  indeed  now  unmis- 
takeably  distinct,  that  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  not  claim  too  much  an* 
thority  for  his  Functions,  or  be  content  with  the  discharge  of  mere  outward 
duties,  and  the  repetition  of  conventional  phrases — ^that  he  must  not  be  an 
idler — that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  requirements  of  his  Ordination  to  slight 
all  natural  gifts  and  powers — ^that  he  is  to  sympathise  with  human  infirmi- 
ties- that  he  is  not  to  judge  harshly  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  nei^boor 
— ^that  he  is  to  be  ^  made  all  things  to  all  meo,  that  he  may  by  all  means 
save  some.' — (1  Cor.  ix.  22.)  This  warning  is  indeed  dearly  given ;  and 
being  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  shall  do  well  to  give  heed  to  it. 
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**  Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  I  question  whether  a  Clergjrtnan  may  not  in 
these  times,  without  much  rebuke,  be  careless  with  regard  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  in  His  Church,  and  neglect  the  means  of  becoming  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  forgot  to  *  continue  in  supplications  and  prayers  night 
and  day,'  and  place  the  natural  Gifts  and  Graces  on  at  least  a  level  with 
the  snpeniatural  ones,  and  prefer  the  opinion  of  men  to  the  Truth  of  God, 
and  find  no  place  in  his  system  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  giye  a  fayourable  construction  to  the  many  pleas  made  in  fayour  of 
worldly  yanity,  luxury,  greed,  and  pleasure.  And  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
such  a  conyersation  in  any  Clergyman  would  at  once  explain  the  cause  of 
his  barren,  unfruitful  ministrations  of  the  Truth  of  God."— (P.  67.) 

And  the  Charge  concludes  with  the  portrayal  of  one  "  who  knows 
what  are  the  prerogatives,  whether  of  duty  or  power,  belonging  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Minister  of  Christ  stands  to  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  the  Head  of  his  Church."  Such  a  man  he  belieyes,  "  will  be 
enabled  so  to  influence  the  minds  and  hearts  both  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  and  of  those  who  are  separated  from  it,  as  to  satisfy  the 
earnest  desires  which  many  have  expressed,  of  using  fresh  endeavours 
to  unite  them  all  in  one  Body,  and  to  build  them  op  together  into  one 
boly  Temple  on  the  one  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.'' 

It  IB  painful  to  remember  that  into  the  holy  service  of  ministering 
at  the  altar  of  our  Lord,  it  is  possible  for  any  persons  to  profanely  in- 
trude, and  desecrate  the  office.  And  yet  such  a  spectacle  is  being 
now  presented  to  us.  There  are  men,  we  may  no  longer  doubt,  who 
are  willing  to  pollute  the  sacred  ordinances ;  who  having  either  enter- 
ed under  false  pretences,  or  having  fallen  away  from  their  early  trust, 
continue  to  maintain  their  position  as  nominal  preachers  of  a  risen 
Saviour,  whilst  disbelieving  in  his  resurrection,  his  divinity,  his  medi- 
atorial character,  and  the  reliability  of  the  Scriptures, — which  they  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  countenance,  by  reading  select  portions 
from,  as  Lessons,  or  as  texts  for  sermons  or  discourses.  We  are  far  from 
attributing,  in  its  full  strength,  to  all  the  writers  in  the  ^'  Essays  and 
Reviews,*'  the  deadly  scepticism  which  is,  unhappily  apparent  in  some 
of  them.  Whilst  disagreeing  with  many  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
Benjamin  Jowett  has  arrived,  (if  those  admissions  can  be  deemed 
concluaumsj  which  seem  inclined  to  drill  on  hopelessly,  towards  denial 
of  everything  most  dear  to  Christian  belief)  we  yet  retain  respect  for 
him,  and,  though  personally  a  stranger,  an  affectionate  esteem,  which 
is  more  than  is  possible  to  be  maintained  for  Dr  R.  Williams  and  H. 
B-  Wilson  by  a  reader  of  their  two  essays.  With  these  two  essays  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  and  with  the  unwholesome  companionship  of  cer- 
tain other  papers  in  the  same  volume,  it  was  clearly  impossible  for 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  to  avoid  being 
scandalized  at  the  notoriety  of  such  writings  being  put  forward  by  men 
who  all  the  while  continued  to  be  recognised  as  preachers  of  the 
gospel. 

We  protest  against  the  falsehood  of  an  assertion  that  the  cause  of 
Mr  Rowland  Williams  is  that  of  religions  freedom.* 

*  Yet,  this,  xBoredible  m  it  may  appear  to  those  unaoquainted  with  the  true 
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The  claim  made  for  a  composite  assertion  of  scepticism  as  that  of 
The  Seven,  to  rank  with  the  honest  efforts  made  by  free  and  truth 
loving  men,  is  scarcely  less  than  an  insult  to  the  cause  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty.  This,  too,  in  an  land  where  that  cause  is  hal- 
lowed ;  where  many  have  borne  witness,  in  life  and  in  death,  by  the 
firmness  of  their  faith,  the  purity  of  their  conduct,  and  the  courage 
with  which  they  have  fought  for  the  attainment  of  such  perfect  free- 
dom, as  a  reverent  believer  in  God's  word  may  hope  to  win.  Time 
will  set  the  pretensions  of  the  new  claimants  for  renown  in  the  true 
estimation.  They  are  reprobated  by  many  of  the  pious  and  learned ; 
howsoever  may  end  the  law  proceedings,  intervolved  and  interminaUe 
as  such  things  generally  are.  Some  of  the  public  journals  which  advo- 
cate resistance  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  already  virtually  pan* 
ed  on  the  sceptical  writings  in  *<  Essays  and  Beviews,"  may  have 
been  led  to  this  course,  by  plausible  mis-statements,  to  the  e^fSkx  that 
this  was  a  case  of  conscientious  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  essayists. 
Indiscreet  zeal  may  thus  have  misguided  many  who  would  shrink  in 
loathing  from  the  conclusions  which  they  are,  in  effect,  endorsing  by 
their  approval  of  the  writers.  Others,  and  these  not  few,  are  either 
openly  or  secretly  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  encouraging  scepticism, — 
or,  at  the  least,  of  damaging  the  Established  Church  of  England.  With 
such  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  in  this  article.  Each  in  his  place 
should  be  cautious  before  advocating  the  cause  either  of  prosecutor 
or  defendant,  examining  the  evidence  and  weighing  the  responsibilites. 
In  the  haste  to  avoid  what  may  have  to  some  appeared  a  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  tyranny,  it  is  surely  not  well  to  yield  the  encourage- 
ment of  voice  and  interest  to  poisonous  heresies,  or  to  most  obstinate 
contumacy  and  defiance  of  Christianity. 

There  is  danger  in  rashness,  but  there  is  no  less  danger  in  cowardice, 
or  in  giving  an  uncertain  sound.  We  believe,  that  no  reader  will 
have  difficuty  in  determining  for  himself  which  way  our  judgment  in- 
clines in  the  present  debate.  Individually  we  are  averse  to  all  attempts 
at  coercion  of  opinion,  for  we  believe  that  soundness  of  fedth  is  never 
advanced  thereby.    Ab  was  said  of  old: — 

'^  The  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stUl." 

But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  with  the  case  before  us ;  vis.  ^— 
Whether  persons  who  have  been  ordained  and  beneficed  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  a  certain  religion,  and  who  afterwards  openly  assert  that 
they  do  not  believe  those  doctrines,  are  still  to  be  permitted  to  preach 

nature  of  the  "  EBsays  and  Reriewa,"  is  attempted  to  be  urged  as  a  plea  ftr  tbi 
collection  of  niteoriptions,  from  aU  religious  denominations,  to  form  a  fiind  of  aid 
for  the  defence  of  Br  R.  Williams  and  the  other  writers ;  Mr  Qoodwin,  author  of 
the  article  on  "  Mosaic  Cosmogony"  advertises  to  this  effect  in  the  **  Critic,"  &c^ 
and  professes  willingness  to  tiuce  charffe  of  pecuniary  contributions. 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  any  sensible  person  could  have  so  frr 
erred  as  to  mistake  the  writer  of  the  Bimsen  review  for  a  mar^  in  the  cagae  of 
free  en<iairy, — not  to  say  of  truth.  Something  of  this  hallucination  aeema  to 
have  poesessed  a  few  however. 
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their  disbelief  instead  of  tliose  doctrines;  retaining  meanwhile  their 
livings  in  the  Church.  It  might  have  hiUierto  been  expected  that  no 
one  having  the  feelings  of  a  gentlemen — the  common  honesty  of  a 
man,  who  desires  to  respect  himself,  and  to  bear  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  could  willingly  place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  that  which 
is  occnpied  by  some  of  the  writers  of  "Essays  and  Reviews." 

It  would  not  have  been  jost  to  the  distinguished  men  whose  names 
are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  prosecution,  if 
we  had  not,  even  in  a  cursory  way  indicated  the  wrong  that  is  being 
done  to  them  by  insinuations  which  have  obtained  too  much  currency. 
We  have  endeavoured,  according  to  our  ability,  to  do  this  tem- 
perately, and  certainly  without  party  spirit.  May  they  be  guided  to 
fulfil  their  duty,  bravely  and  disinterestedly ;  and  there  can  be  no  real 
peril  to  any  but  the  wrong-doers. 

8t  JoHif's  College,  Cambbidgb.  ,  J.  W.  E. 


HYMNS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.* 

As  to  sacred  lyrics  there  is  the  wildest  discrepancy  of  tastes.    Non 
tst  ditputcmdum;  yet  it  can  be  accounted  for.    Many  a  one  severely 
exigeant  in  the  profane  department  of  the  belles  lettres — of  the  most 
fisistidious  critisism,  and  who  would  mercilessly  expose  and  dissect  an 
error  or  impropriety  in  any  other  specimen  of  literature,  becomes 
charmed  to  dulness  at  the  music  of  a  religious  ode,  and  rapturously 
admires  a  common-place  and  faulty  composition.    Imbecility  has  some- 
times  been  mistaken  for  inspiration,   and,    as  religious  literature 
demonstrates,  the  mistake  has  not  been  confined  to  savage  tribes. 
Authors  too,  seem  to  lose  their  wonted  discrimination  and  genius 
whenever  they  indite  sacred  poetry,  and  many,  who  have  shown 
eminent  skill  and  power  in  other  walks  of  literature,  become  rude  or 
reckless  or  bombastic  in  the  composition  of  a  hymn.     I  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  fact  before  laying  down  my  pen.     But  in 
the  meantime  there  is  another  fact  no  less  remarkable  which  requires 
iny  notice.    Who  has  not  heard  educated  and  even  accomplished 
folk  protesting  that  they  could  number  byrons  of  unexceptionable  ex-  . 
cdlence  by  the  hundred,  and  that  it  would  cost  little  trouble  to  make 
a  large  collection  of  such  odes  for  public  worship?     Some  have  at- 
tempted it,  and  found  difficulties  never  anticipated,  blemishes  never 
before  noticed,  and  a  thousand  mortifying  disappointments.    There 
ttre  excellent  hymns  for  private  use — hymns  of  a  conversational  and 
technical  style  which  many  Christians  might  read  and  remenber  with 
profit,  yet  not  suited  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.     Many  such 
collections  have  been  offered  to  the  world.    I  know  of  six  hundred 

*  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
MmUy  on  PsalmodT.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Committee.  David  Amot, 
D.D.,  CouTener.    Bdinburgh :  Paton  &  Bitohie.    1861. 
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ami  seventy-six  separate  and  distioct  volames  of  hymns  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  and  of  ninety-six  metrical  translations  of  the  greater 
part  or  whole  of  the  Psalms.    At  this  moment,  my  taUe  is  cumbered 
with  a  confused  pile  of  these  compositions.    But  in  this  mighty  mass, 
this  very  chaos  of  hymnology,  there  is  little,  very  little  indeed,  desorr- 
ing  a  single  perusal,    I  have  risen  with  surprise  and  sorrow  from  the 
earnest  study  of  many  volumes  which  enjoy  a  wide  popularity.    They 
are  in  general  characterized  by  inflated  sentimentality,   unmeaning 
phrases,  mixed  metaphors,  contradictory  ideas,  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  offensive  illustrations  and  terms,  a  sennoniang  style, 
want  of  reverence  and  devotional  spirit,  poverty  of  thought,  imbecil- 
ity.    How  many  of  the  hymns  which  are  the  most  popular,  the  most 
readily  offered  for  their  excellence,  can  bear  the  test  of  the  most 
partial  examination,  and  owe  all  their  excellence  to  empty  sound  or 
accidental  association  I    In  preparing  a  manual  of  devotional  praise 
for  a  church  or  community,  it  is  necessary  to  put  those  extrinsic 
qualities  out  of  view.    The  work  will  come  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  no  such  associations  wherevrith  to  veil  its  blemishes  and 
faults.    The  use  of  the  manual  will  educate  and  form  the  religioos 
mind  of  other  generations,  and  its  influence  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
corresponding  style  and  sentiments  of  future  worshippers.    It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  that  some  hymns  of  doubtful  worth,  of  very 
incorrect  taste  and  faulty  composition,  are  greatly  cherished  by  many 
devout  persons  as  ahnost  approaching  the  authority  and  sacredness  of 
inspiration.    A  manual  of  praise  is  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  morbid  sentimentality,  or  the  casual  association  of  s 
few  Christians,  but  for  giving  united  and  appropriate  expression  to 
the  devotion  of  all  worshippers.    The  history  of  the  Assembl/s 
Psalmody  Committees  is  long  and  curious,  now  bright  and  hopefol* 
now  sad  and  unfortunate,  but  always  consistent  and  persevering.   The 
object  at  which  these  committees  have  been  aiming  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  achievements.    It  demands  the  most  jealous  and  experi- 
enced carefulness,  the  most  correct  taste  in  poetry  and  music,  the  nicest 
discrimination,  and  the  most  tender  sensitiveness  to  divine  truth  aod 
to  propriety.    It  cannot  be  concealed  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  whom  the  Church  has  employed  in  this  work  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  labor.     Every  new  committee  learned,  something 
from  the  researches  and  experience  of  their  predecessors.    A  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  was  moro  than  once  the  rock  on  which  the 
venture  was  shipwrecked.    The  present  committee  had  therefore  ad- 
vantages in  preparing  their  collection,  not  only  from  tlie  treasares  of 
those  who  had  preceded  them,  but  by  aU  the  history  of  previous  lab- 
ourers.   The  collection  now  published,  and  under  roview,  is  on  the 
whole  very  satis&ctory.    It  is  the  result  of  untold  labor ;  and  thong^ 
of  course  it  will  not  please  every  body,  it  will  give  reasonable  cause 
of  offence  to  none.    If  a  certain  severity  of  style  seem  in  some  instances 
to  characterize  it — if  irreverent  and  transcendental  expressions  to 
which  yre  have  became  almost  indifferent  by  custom,  have  been 
omitted  or  reduced  to  sobriety,  we  should  welcome  the  ehaage,  snd 
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infinitely  prefer  these  qualities  to  the  preTailing  ones,  for  we  shall  all 
gain  bj  the  emendations.     Ere  long  these  revised  hymns  will  be  con- 
secrated in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  thousands,  and  invested  with 
all  the  thrilling  and  solemn  thoughts  which  now  cluster  round  less 
correct  and  devotional  Torsions.     We  need  hymns,  and  they  should 
be  as  fieiultless  as  we  can  make  them.    The  Psalms  are  not  sufficient 
for  ua  as  an  exclusive  manual  of  Christian  praise,  and  the  Christian 
Church  never  considered  that  they  were.     The  Apostles  sung  other 
hymns  besides  the  Psalms — the  hjmn  to  Christ  as  God,  which  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  was  sung  by  the  eariy  Christians,  was  not  taken  from 
the  Psalter.  Zacharias,  though  a  priest,  did  not  select  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest — the 
Virgin  Mary  magnified  the  Lord  in  a  new  song — and  Simeon  thejust 
and  devout,  gave  utterance  to  his  joy  and  devotion  in  numbers  never 
hefore  heard  in  the  House  of  Prayer.     Not  that  I  undervalue  the 
Psalms.    Apart  from  their  authority  as  an  avowed  translation  of  a 
part  of  Scripture,  they  are  sometimes  in  our  version  very  stately,  very 
sublime,  most  significant,  but  sometimes  uncouth,  involved,  and  un- 
musicaL    No  man  at  present  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success 
can  suggest  a  new  metrical  version.     Our  present  one  is  as  holy  to 
us  as  our  mother's  grave,  and  we  never  could  take  kindly  to  another. 
But  while  making  this  acknowledgment,  I  have  to  repeat  that  the 
Psalms  are  not  sufficient  for  Christian  praise,  any  more  than  the 
Old  Testament  alone  is  the  sufficient  directory  of  Christian  life.     The 
Psalms  leave  untouched  many  topics  of  intensest  thought  and  value-— 
they  furnish  no  appropriate  ode  to  events  of  Christian  worship  and 
experience — and  with  all  their  Gospel  significance,  they  are  yet 
essentially  connected  with  that  dispensation   which  was  only  the 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come.     We  need  Christian  hymns  in  the 
strict  and  direct  sense  of  the  term :  and  accordingly  for  three  hun- 
dred years  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  has  loudly  and  consistently  pro- 
claimed this  want    Some  worthies  of  the  present  day,  more  amiable 
than  well-informed,  who  afiect  a  superior  spirituality  of  nature,  and 
who  live  in  a  little  religious  world  of  their  own,  speak  sadly  of  any 
attempt  to  supplement  the  metrical  psalms,  as  a  modern  innovation. 
A  modem  innovation!    It  is  as  old  as  the  use  of  metrical  Psalms  in 
Scotland.    I  know  of  one  minister  who  in  his  zeal  against  imaginary 
innovation,  has  actually  torn  the  paraphrases  out  of  the  Psalm-book 
which  he  uses  in  the  pulpit.    He  might  as  well  have  torn  out  the 
Psalms  at  the  same  time,  for  our  metrical  version,  like  every  other, 
must  be  merely  a  paraphrase.    Indeed  it  is  so  designated  by  the 
General  Assembly.     It  may  fairly  represent  the  original,  but  as  we 
do  not  naturally  speak  or  think  in  rhyme,  every  metrical  version  must 
be  more  or  less  paraphrastic,  and  possess  no  higher  authority  than 
any  Scriptural  Song  which  correctly  expresses  divine  truth.    It  is  no 
matter  of  doubt — it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  use  of  hymns 
founded  on  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  as  old  in 
Scotland  as  the  use  of  metrical  Psalms.     In  the  oldest  printed  version, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are  far 
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more  hymns  than  Psalms.  The  volume  was  properly  a  cotteetion  of 
a  few  Psalms,  interspersed  with  many  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
The  book  which  thus  gives  me  the  old  Scottish  versions  of  Psalms  ii. 
xi,  xxi,  xxiv,  xxiii,  (for  this  is  the  order  of  progression,)  gives  mc  also 
a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the*  prayer 
of  Simeon,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  song  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Lord's  prayer,  a  song  of  the  resurrection,  and  many  othera 
The  first  complete  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  Scotland,  was  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which,  however,  underwent  rough  handlingand 
violent  alterations.  For  there  are  not  less  than  forty-one  Psalms  en- 
tirely different  in  different  edition?,  but  with  them  all,  there  were  hymns 
conjoined,  such  as  Yeni  Creator, — the  humble  suite  of  a  sinner, — ^the 
song  of  St  Ambrose,  called  Te  Deum, — the  song  of  Zacharias, — the 
song  of  the  blessed  Mary, — the  song  of  Simeon, — the  lamentation  of  a 
sinner, — an  exhortation  to  the  praise  of  God, — the  Lord's  prayer, — a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sung  before  the  sermon, — a  thanksgiv- 
ing afler  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  &c,  &c  There  were  material  al- 
terations continually  made  on  this  old  version,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  editions  of  1551,  1556,  1565,  and  1595.  The  Record  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  May  16,  1601,  bears  that  it  was  *'  meinit  be  sun- 
drie  of  the  brethren  that  there  was  sundrie  errors  that  meritit  to  be  cor- 
rectit  in  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Psalmes  in  meter,  as 
also  that  there  was  sundrie  prayers  in  the  Psalme  book  quhilk  wald  be 
alterit,  in  respect  they  are  not  convenient  for  the  mean  tyme." 

Neal,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans,  tells  us  that  complaint  was 
made  of  the  "obsolete  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,"  and  that  Parliament  desired  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  to  recommend  another  version  for  public  use.  This  was  de- 
sired both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  regarded  as  an  important 
element  in  the  proposed  uniformity  of  religion.  Principal  BaiUie  had 
long  sighed  for  a  new  metrical  version,  but  he  had  a  pitiful  jealousy  of 
Zachary  Boyd  who  had  prepared  one,  which  is  extant  and  of  no  small 
excellence.  A  new  version  had  often  been  the  theme  of  earnest  con- 
sultation between  Baillie  and  the  learned  knight  of  Rowallan,  who 
had  also  composed  a  translation,  so,  when  Baillie  went  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  he  not  only  anticipated  an 
anxious  deliberation  as  to  a  new  Psalter,  but  he  also  kept  in  mind 
Bowallan's  version.  That  version  however  was  never  published. 
The  competition  lay  between  the  translation  by  Francis  Boose  and 
William  Barton.  The  work  of  the  former  was  favoured  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  Rouse  was  a  member,  and  the  latter  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Bouse  had  also  the  important  advantage  of  being 
first  in  the  field,  and  being  one  of  the  Westminster  Commissioners. 
As  early  as  November  1643,  his  version  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  communication  had  be^ 
made  by  them  on  the  subject  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It  was 
not  till  October  1645  that  Barton  presented  his  version  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  referred  it  to  the  Divines ;  and  in  the  foUowing 
month  the  Assembly  reported  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  thej 
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had  perused  the  Psalms  by  Boose  and  conceived  them  fit  to  be  pab- 
lidy  used,  and  that  thej  had  also  examined  Barton's  version,  which 
they,  considered  deserving  of  commendation  for  care  and  pains,  but  not 
so  fit  as  the  other  for  public  use.  Barton  had  been  very  sanguine  of 
success.  In  the  two  volumes  containing  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  which  he  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  inserted  the 
following  prologue,  which  gives  a  Mr  specimen  of  his  genius  and 
powers : — 

"  To  THi  High  and  Honourable  Court  of  Pabi.iaiirwt, 
"  An  Epigram. 

"  Great  SeDatouis,  I  ow  devoutest  prayers 
For  both  the  Houses'  honourable  OmiirSj 
Their  orders  farthering  these  Psalm  affairs. 

"  I  know  not  yet  what  friendship,  got  between, 
Hath  set  me  down  so  far  behind  the  screen 
That  scarce  enough  I  may  be  heard  or  seen. 

"  But  if  I  can  appear,  I  may  appeal 
And  venture  something  for  the  Church's  weal, 
In  some  case  it  is  oapitall  to  conceal." 

There  was  long  but  inevitable  delay  in  finally  approving  of  a  ver- 
sion. The  Westminster  Divines  firmly  and  persistently  adhered  to 
Rouse's  translation  as  against  Barton's;  but  the  corrections  and 
alterations  made  on  the  adopted  version  gave  it  an  entirely  new 
character,  and  constituted  it  a  new  work.  It  was  sent  down  again  and 
again  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  most  carefully  revised  it  and 
subjected  it  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  By  express  order  of  the  Com- 
mission,* the  Psalter  of  Zachary  Boyd  was  sent  to  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  at  Westminster  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  Divines. 
The  Psalter  of  Rowallan  was  consulted  in  Edinburgh — the  Psalter  of 
King  James  VI,  was  privately  referred  to  in  botli  capitals ;  and  the 
critical  acumen  and  poetic  accomplishment  of  Master  John  Adamson, 
Master  Thomas  Crawford,  Master  John  How,  and  Master  John  Nevey, 
were  for  years  keenly  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church, 
in  amending  and  correcting  the  copy  from  Westminster.  The  metre 
was  in  many  cases  changed — the  meaning,  in  some  cases  altered— 
and  the  whole  composition,  in  general,  improved.  But  with  all  this 
labor  and  anxiety,  when  the  church  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  new  version — when  all  eyes  were  on 
The  Psalteb,  and  on  the  form  and  style  in  which  it  should  appear, 
'*  the  Assembly  doth  farther  recommend  that  Mr  Zachary  Boyd  be  at 
the  paines  to  translate  the  other  Scriptural  Songs  in  meeter,  and  to 
report  his  travels  also  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  &c."t  This  was 
in  1647.  Next  yerr  a  new  and  stricter  revision  of  Rouse's  Psalms 
was  made.  The  book  was  again  referred  to  all  Presbyteries  in  the 
Church,  that  they  might  carefully  examinet  he  same  and  report  their 

♦  nth  Feb.  1647.  t  28th  Aug.  1647. 
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correctioDS  to  the  following  CommiMiony — and  the  aame  AmaMj 
«c  recommends  to  Master  John  Adamson  and  Mr  Thomas  Crawfoi^ 
to  revise  the  lahors  of  Mr  Zachary  Boyd  upon  the  other  Scripanl 
Songs."* 

After  most  laborious  reyisal,  and  unwearied  oorrespondenoe  with 
Westminster—after  consultation  and  comparison  with  other  transls- 
tions, — ^the  Commission  of  the  General  Asaemblj  adopted  Boose's 
version  in  its  present  form  on  23d  November  1649,  and  enacted 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  May  following,  this  trajislation  akrae 
should  be  used  in  Scotland,  The  Committee  of  Estates  on  the  8th 
January  1650,  formally  interponed  their  authority  to  this  deliverance 
of  the  Commission.  Our  version  is  thus  styled  Rouse's,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely and  essentially  different  from  what  he  wrote.  It  is  composed 
of  gleanings  from  many  versions,  emendations  by  many  scholars,  im- 
provements by  many  critics.  Rouse,  the  Member  of  Parliament  the 
Commissioner  to  Westminster,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  better  scholar  than  old  Clarendon  would  acknowledge, 
would  doubtless,  on  seeing  the  metamorphosed  and  ultimate  aspect  of 
his  version,  think  of  the  lines  of  Virgil — : 

"  nee  longom  tempus,  et  ingens 

Eziit  ad  ooolum  ramis  felicibus  arlxM, 
Miratuique  novas  ftondes  et  non  sua  poma  ;'* 

which  has  thus  been  elegantly  translated  according  to  the  method  of 
Dr  Isaac  Watts,  but  after  the  style  of  Dryden : — 

"  Soon  Francis  Bouse  was  sore  perplex'd  to  note 
A  vital  change  on  every  Psalm  he  wrote, 
From  modest  stanzas,  soaring  thoughts  evolved, 
Ambitious  rhymes,  the  rigid  numbers  solved; 
Amaz'd  he  read  the  leaves  before  unknown 
That  bore  his  name,  and  yet  were  not  his  own." 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  changes  made  on  Rouse's  versioD,  I 
veill  quote  part  of  the  first  Psalm  as  it  appeared  in  his  original  woii  j 
My  readers,  by  referring  to  our  version,  will  in  this  way  appreciate   I 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  alterations : — 

EnmoN  or  1643. 

"  The  man  is  blessed  that  to  walk 
in  wicked  waies  doth  feare, 
And  stands  not  in  the  sinner's  path, 
nor  sits  in  soomer's  chair.  I 

"But  in  the  perfect  law  of  God 
he  greatly  doth  delight, 
And  on  that  law  doth  meditate 
with  pleasure  day  and  night. 

"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  by  streames 
of  waters,  planted  neare, 
Whioh  in  his  season  doth  not  &ile  I 

his  pleasant  fruit  to  bears ; 

•  10th  Aug.  1648. 
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"Whose  leaf  shall  never  fade  nor  fal 
but  flourish  still  and  stand : 
Eyen  so  all  things  shall  prosper  well 
that  this  man  takes  in  hand."    &c. 

A  reviaed  edition  was  issued  in  1646,  containing  corrections  by 
the  Westminster  Divines,  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  the  author ;  but, 
as  already  mentioned,  there  were  many  subsequent  revisals  and  alter- 
ations before  the  final  approval  of  the  version  in  1649.  The  first 
stanza  of  the  first  psalm,  as  it  now  stands,  was  obviously  taken  from 
the  Bowallan  translation.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  man  is  blessed  verilie, 
Who  walketh  not  astray, 
In  oounsell  of  ungodlie  men, 
Nor  stands  in  sinners'  way/'  &c. 

The  Church  had  now  a  metrical  Psalter  of  her  own  revision  and 
amendment,  but  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this  manual  of  praise ;  for 
she  had  also  appointed  men  of  approved  taste,  learning,  and  experience, 
to  prepare  additional  spiritual  songs.     No  one  can  be  surprised  that 
afler  1650,  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  done  in  this  matter. 
The  Restoration,  with  all  its  tumult  and  subversions,  soon  took  place. 
There  were  dark  days  for  Scotland — days  of  sorrow,  oppression,  and 
bloodshed.     But  the  night  passed  away,  and  joy  came  with  the  morn- 
ing.    The  persecutions  about  the  Covenant,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
Bevolution,  did  not  obliterate  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Church  for 
Hjmns  and  Scriptural  Songs.     This  desire,  this  acknowledged  want, 
this  necessity  outlived  the  wrongs  of  1661,  the  fanaticism  and  perse- 
cution of  1679,  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  1690,  and  was  vigorous  as 
ever  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     For  in  1706  there 
was  "  an  Act  and  Recommendation  concerning  the  Scripture  Songs."* 
*'  The  General  Assembly  having  heard  and  considered  an  Overture 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  Committee  of  Overtures,  to  whom  it  was 
remitted  to  consider  the  reference  of  the  Commission  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Scriptural  Songs,  they  did,  and  here- 
by do,  reconunend  it  to  the  several  Presbyteries  of  this  Church  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  use  of  these  songs  in  private  families  within 
their  bounds,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Assembly ; 
and  for  facilitating  the  Assembly's  work  in  preparing  the  said  Songs  for 
public  use,  the  Assembly  hereby  do  recommend  it  to  Presbyteries  to 
buy  up  copies  of  the  said  Songs  that  are  printed,  and  to  be  sold  here 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  ordain  the  Report  of  the  Committees  appointed 
by  the  Commission  of  the  late  Assembly  to  revise  these  Songs,  with 
the  amendments  made  thereupon  by  the  Committee  that  met  at  Glas- 
gow, to  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  several  Presbyteries,  that 
they  may  consider  the  same,*'  &c.,  &c.     This  act  referred  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Scriptural  Songs  by  Patrick  Simson,  minister  at 
Renfrew.     Again,  in  1708,  ^'the  General  Assembly  do  instruct  and 
appoint  their  Commission  maturely  to  consider  the  printed  version  of 

•  Sew.  4, 1706. 
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the  Scripture  Songs,  with  the  remarks  of  Presbytcrieg  thereupon; 
and  after  examination  thereof,  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  conclude  and  establish  that  version,  and  to  publish  and 
emit  it  for  the  public  use  of  the  Church,  as  was  formerly  done  on  the 
like  occasion,  and  when  our  version  of  the  Psalms  was  published  m 
the  year  1649,"  &c.*  These  sacred  songs,  from  many  extrinsic 
causes,  were  never  in  very  general  use.  First  came  the  ecclesiastical 
fever  of  1711  about  Patronage  and  Toleration,  then  followed  the  re- 
bellion of  1716,  the  process  against  Professor  Simson,  the  Anchter- 
arder  Confession,  the  Marrow  broil,  the  Widows'  Fund,  and  the  case 
of  the  Erskines,  so  that  for  many  years  the  Church  had  something 
else  to  do  than  attend  to  hymnology. 

But  in  1742  a  Committee  was  "  appointed  to  make  a  collection  of 
Translations  into  English  verse  or  metre,  of  passages  of  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  or  receive  in  performances  of  that  kind  from  any  who 
shall  transmit  them ;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  and  Synod  of 
Angus,  to  transmit  to  the  Committee  at  Edinburgh  what  collections 
they  have  made  or  shall  make,  and  that  the  Committee  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly."  No  report  was  ready  in  1743,  but  in  1744 
the  Committee  was  reappointed  with  additions,  and  in  1745,  "Traas- 
lations  and  Paraphrases  of  several  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture"  were 
laid  before  the  Assembly.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  search  the 
'Records  for  precedents  with  respect  to  authorising  such  hymns  to  be 
,used  in  public,  and  the  Assembly  not  having  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider the  poems  maturely,  so  as  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  them,  yet 
judged  that  they  might  be  printed,  and  remitted  the  consideration  of 
them  to  the  several  Presbyteries.  The  subject  was  before  the  As- 
semblies of  1746,  7,  and  8.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of  or  abandoned. 
But  in  1749  it  was  '*  represented  that  in  the  confusions  of  the  late 
rebellion,  many  Presbyteries  had  lost  the  copies  which  had  been  sent 
them,"  and  therefore  the  Assembly  remitted  the  matter  to  their  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  print  a  new  edition  with  the  amendments 
and  corrections  which  had  been  suggested,  and  to  send  copies  of  the 
'same  to  the  several  Presbyteries.  The  Translations  and  Paraphrases 
were  retransmitted  in  1750,  and  the  Assembly  in  1751,  regretting 
that  several  Presbyteries  had  made  no  return  on  the  subject,  again 
transmitted  it  with  special  instructions,  and  in  the  meantime,  recom-  . 
mended  the  Hymns  to  be  used  in  private  families.  In  1752  the  case 
of  Inverkeithing,  and  the  deposition  of  Gillespie,  effectually  excluded 
harmony  and  hymns  from  the  Assembly,  so  that  we  hear  nothing  of 
them  till  1775,  when  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  overtured  tlie 
Assembly  that  ministers,  if  they  saw  it  for  edification,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  use  the  Translations  and  Paraphrases  issued  in  1751.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  revise  and  enlarge  that  collection.  They 
reported  their  labours  and  suggestions  in  1776,  7,  8,  9,  and  80.  In 
1781,  the  Committee,  after  reporting,  were  reappointed,  withinstroo* 
tions  to  make  what  corrections  they  might  think  necessary  on  the 
Paraphrases  printed,  and  thereafter  to  transmit  copies  of  the  same  to 
•  Bess,  ult  170d. 
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Presbyteries  for  their  perusal — the  printer  for  the  Church  to  have  the 
sole  privilege  of  printing  and  publishing  these  translations  and  Para- 
phrases for  the  space  of  five  years."  In  the  same  year,  the  Com- 
mittee, on  their  own  authority,  issued  an  edition  for  public  use ;  which 
edition  has  been  so  used  under  that  sanction  alone  since  that  date.  In 
the  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  old  collection  of  1751,  the  labour 
was  chiefly  undertaken  by  Logan  and  Cameron,  and  in  a  small  degree, 
by  Morrison  and  Ogilvie.  The  original  collection  contained  forty-five 
Scripture  songs,  which  were  all  retained,  though  with  considerable 
alterations,  and  the  addition  of  twenty-two  new  compositions,  exclu- 
sive of  the  five  hymns.  Of  those  twenty- two  Paraphrases,  9  were 
understood  to  be  by  Logan,  2  by  Cameron,  6  by  Morrison,  1  by 
Ogilvie,  1  by  Blair,  1  by  Blacklock,  1  by  Martin,  and  2  partly  by 
Cameron.  The  alterations  on  the  old  compositions  are  ascribed  prin^ 
eipally  to  him,  and  in  general,  they  are  judicious.  But  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  matter,  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
changes  were  not  improvements.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  occur  to 
me  at  present, — the  first  is  in  the  mistaken  meaning  brought  out  in 
Par.  XXV.  8,  which  does  not  express  the  idea  of  the  prophet,  and  which 
the  old  edition  did ;  and  the  second,  is  in  the  omission  of  a  stanza  in 
Par.  xlii     This  contained  an  important  truth, — after  verse  2. 

"  If  no  such  happy  land  there  were. 

The  truth  Pa  have  declared ; 

And  not  with  vain  delusive  hopes 

Your  easy  minds  ensnared." 

A  facetious  member  of  Assembly  (for  even  in  that  Maelstrom  of 
good  time,  that  very  Babel  of  business,  there  are  sometimes  traces  of 

Pleasantry),  proposed  that  the  following  ministers  should  constitute  the 
^salmody  Committee — Mr  Singer  of  Fala,  Mr  Sangster  of  Humbie,  Mr 
Piper  of  Pencaitknd,  and  Mr  Lorrimer  of  Haddington  (Haud-in-tune). 
The  Assembly  was  amused,  but  not  persuaded.  The  Paraphrases 
were  not  at  first  very  generally  received — it  was  only  after  many 
years  that  they  came  into  common  favour.  They  were  an  important 
addition  to  our  Psalmody,  but  they  never  satisfied  the  ChurcL  There 
was  still  a  want  felt  and  acknowledged  for  a  larger  and  more  diversi- 
fied manual.  Is  there  any  Paraphrase  or  Psalm  appropriate  to  the 
administration  of  baptism  f — a  deficiency,  which  deprives  that  sacra- 
ment of  much  of  its  natural  solemnity.  The  only  hymn  in  which 
Baptism  is  referred  to  is  worse  than  a  total  silence,  for  it  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

Par.  xlrii.  2. 
"  When  to  the  sacred  fount  we  came, 
Did  not  the  rite  proclaim, 
That  washed  from  sin  and  all  its  stains, 
New  creatures  we  hecame?" 

There  is  only  one  paraphrase,  and  that  of  no  great  excellence,  hav* 
ing  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper.  It  therefore  became  a  necessity 
that  additional  hymns  should  be  provided  for  public  worship.     This 
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idea  was 'so  universallj  entertainiecl,  tliat  ih  1807  the  AssembljuiCBiii- 
jnously  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  faavihg  ad- 
ditional versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  additional  paraphrases  of  oertatn 
passages  of  sacred  scripture.    The  committee  reported  in  1 808}  9, 1(^ 
and  produced  in  1811  versions  of  seventeen  entire  Psalms,  together 
with  twenty-one  paraphrases.    Dr  Bninton  was  convener  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  Crabbe,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  other  poets  of  reputation.      Sir  Walter  strongly  urged 
him  and  Principal  Baird  to  lay  aside  any  idea  of  a  new  venion 
of  the  Psalms,    and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  Dr  Bhmton 
and  his  committee  followed  this  advice.      He  reported  his  laboon 
regularly  till  1823,    the  year  in  which   he  was  Moderator.      No- 
thing of  any  interest  took  pl§ic^  till  1827,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  collection  of  translations  and 
paraphrases  from  sacred  scripture,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Psal- 
mody— Principal  Baird,  convener.      He  reported  in  1828,   but  as 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  political  history  of  1829,  the  sub- 
ject of  hymns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  church  plunged  into  that  vortex 
of  agitation,  partizanship,  and  strife,  which  raged  till  1843,  and  was  so 
engi*ossed  with  strivings  about  the  law,  and  angry  debates,  that  there 
was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  think  of  a  manual  of  devotioiK 
But  in  1845  the  consideration  of  this  important  matter  was  resumed; 
and  under  the  convenership  of  Dr  Crawford  some  progress  was  madfr 
He  reported  to  the  Assembly  in  1846-7-8|  and  9.     Dr  Stevenson 
was  appointed  convener  in  1850,  and  reported  in  the  following  year. 
A  new  impetus  to  the  zealous  and  persevering  prosecution  of  the 
.work  was  given  in  1852,  when  overtures  came  before  the  AssemUj 
from  the  presbyteries  of  Linlithgow  and  Stanraer,  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  psalms,  and  an  authorised  collection  of  sacred  hymns.   The 
subject  was  then  remitted  to  a  new  committee,  of  which  Mr  Playiair 
was  convener.    I  do  not  know  that  this  committee  took  any  steps 
whatever  about  the  psalms ;  but  in  1853  they  presented  si  consider- 
able collection  of  hymns,  which,  afler  being  examined  was  retransmit- 
ted to  a  larger  committee.    In  the  following  Assembly  (1854)  a  more 
voluminous  collection  was  produced,  which  was  again  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  of  which  Dr  M'Pherson  was  convener.    He  report- 
ed in  1855,  and  the  subject  was  three  times  before  the  Assembly  of 
that  year ;  but  the  House,  though  not  prepared  to  authorize  or  adopt 
the  collection  then  presented  to  it,  would  not  abandon  the  object,  and 
appointed  a  new  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject — ^Dr  Amot, 
convener.    This  committee  was  re -appointed  in  1856-7  and  8.    la 
1859  they  produced  a  collection  of  thirty-three  hymns,  which  the 
Assembly  instructed  them  farther  to  revise ;  and  in  1860  they  present- 
ed eighty-seven  compositions.     A  small  and  select  committee  was  now 
appointed  again  to  revise  the  collection.    They  reported  in  1861,  and 
laid  before  the  Assembly  a  collection  of  ninety-seven,  which  that  ven- 
erable court  80  fhr  approved  of,  as  to  allow  a  selection  of  these  to  be 
published  by  the  conunittee,  on  the  understanding  that  any  minister 
would  now  be  at  liberty  to  use  these  hymns  in  pubKc  wordilp,  thoojg^ 
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tbe  fomid  aaacdoii  of  th^  Charch  was  not  given  to  the  collection.  The 
CoouQittee  have  accordingly  puUished  a  selection  of  eightj-nine 
hymns,  which  have  the  same  authority  as  the  paraphrases,  and  are 
being  introduced  in  the  service  of  the  Cht^rch.  The  little  volume  is 
now  before  me,  and  seems  an  inconsiderable  result  of  the  labour  of 
nsany  years*  But  any  one  who  has  read  the  narrative  which  I  have 
given  of  the  Psalmody  committees  of  the  Assembly,  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of  hymns  for  public  use  is  the  most 
difficult  and  baffling  of  all  ecclesiai^tical  projects.  This  has  been  the 
oontinuous  aim  and  labour  of  many  generations — ^it  has  been  almost  a 
yeariy  subject  of  anxiety  and  care  (br  three  centuries — and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  seasons  of  greatest  anxiety  on  this 
matter  were  those  when  the  Church  was  not  distracted  by  political  con- 
troversy and  secular  affairs,  but  was  devoting  all  her  energies  to  her 
special  mission.  Let  those  who  have  never  practicallytoiled  in  select- 
ing excellent  and  unexceptionable  hymns,  beware  how  they  judge 
hastily  of  this  collection.  The  committee  have  altered  many  old  com- 
positions, but  surely  this  is  no  fault,  if  the  alterations  are  for  the  bet- 
ter. This  too  is  no  new  thing.  The  Psalms  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins were  amended  and  changed  with  a  free  hand.  Rouse's  version 
was  entirely  altered ;  and  the  paraphrases  were  equally  boldly  cor- 
rected. But  there  are  grumblers  at  every  improvement  whether  in 
church  or  state.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the  last  ineffectual 
opposilion  to  these  hymns  took  its  stand  on  a  new-bom  but  exuberant 
admiration  of  the  paraphrases.  I  admire  them  very  orach  as  a  whole, 
bat  I  cannot  sympathize  with  the  reckless,  indiscriminating  panegyrics 
which  have  suddenly  been  pronounced  on  them.  The  exquisite,  the 
perfectly  beautiful  paraphrases !  are  terms  which  are  simply  ridiculous. 
There  are  very  fine  devotional  odes  among  them — but  had  the  critics 
ever  read  the  1st,  which  is  a  passage  of  stiff  prose  trammelled  with 
rjiyme— -or  the  6th,  or  the  17th,  which  are  not  very  devotional— or  the 
21st,  or  the  46th,  which  areshort  sermons  in  verse— or  the  45th  which 
addresses  "  ungrateful  sinners''— or  the  47th,  which  is  both  heterodox 
and  inelegant — or  the  56th,  which  is  a  very  inconsistent  and  dry  dis- 
oonrsef  Sometime  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  some  rabid  strictures 
on  the  rhymes  of  the  hymns,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
paraphrases.  It  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  institute  that  comparison.  The 
question  at  present  is  not  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  one  with  the  other.  As  we  have  seen,  ever 
nnce  1781  the  Church  has  been  protesting  that  she  is  crippled  in  her 
service  of  prais^-^that  psalms  and  paraphrases  do  not  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiency— and  that  additional  hymns  are  a  desideratum.  I  own  that 
there  are  some  paraphrases  which  I  would  not  regret  to  see  omitted 
in  future  editions,  but  that  is  not  the  matter  now  in  hand.  The 
writer  last  referred  to,  in  reviewing  the  hymns,  was  shocked  at  such 
dissonant  jingles  as  power  and  adorcj  confidence  and  infiuence^  stranger 
and  danger!  wounded  and  eotmded,  Ac,  He  alleged  that  the  Par- 
aphrases were  models  in  this  respect.  Let  me  dee.  Par.  iii.,  ^n< 
and  dueU    What  think  ye  of  that  for  model  rhyme  t    Par.  vii.,./^ 
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6ear9  and  itara.  Does  this  delight  your  earf  Par.  viii.,  ^orn  and 
return,  blast  and  waste.  Are  these  rhymes  very  excellent?  Par.  xr., 
lost  and  dustt  haste  and  past  Par.  zx.,  peacs  and  grace^  low  and  W. 
Par.  xxviii.,  dear  and  u;ear.  Par.  xxxv.,  betrayed  and  6read^  fnmgU 
and  draughty  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Are  not  these  very  correct  rhymes  and 
ever  to  he  imitated  1  But  since  I  am  speaking  of  the  paraphrases,  I 
may  add,  that  while  admitting  the  heauty  of  many  of  them,  I  feel  that 
in  some  instances  they  are  awanting  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  devo* 
tion.  They  are,  in  general,  pretty  poems,  but  call  them  by  what 
terms  of  perfection  you  choose,  there  are,  at  least,  a  few  which  have 
no  reference  to  the  Christian  life.  Perhaps  there  is  no  paraphrase 
so  much  admired  as  the  eighth.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  the 
controversy  as  to  its  authorship.  Logan  may  have  written  it — ^Michael 
Bruce  may  have  written  it — or  Logan  and  Bruce  may  have  written 
alternate  verses.  Leaving  that  question  altogether,  is  it  a  Christian 
ode?  Is  it  such  an  ode  as  even  Horace  would  have  written  ?  If  yon 
vnll  omit  one  or  two  lines,  it  would  be  exactly  what  we  might  expect 
from  a  sentimental  heathen.  The  poet  who  sung,  ''Non  omnia 
moriar,''  would  have  essayed  a  nobler  dream  of  his  destiny  that  is 
described  in  our  eighth  paraphrase.  As  a  paraphrase  of  a  sublime 
passage  of  Scripture,  it  is  essentially  deficient.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary that  the  author  of  the  hymn  entirely  omitted  any  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ideas  in  his  text, — *^  O  that  thou  wouldest 
hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret  until  thy 
wrath  be  past,  that  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remem- 
ber me  r 

The  labour  of  Dr  Amot  and  his  committee  has  not  only  been  im- 
mense and  persevering,  but  it  has  been  eminently  sucoessfuL  In  the 
fiice  of  many  discouragements,  and  amid  the  tempest  of  contradictory 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  they  kept  bravely  to  their  work,  bringing 
to  bear  on  it  a  cultivated  taste,  a  fine  sense  of  Christian  propriety, 
and  the  resources  of  superior  literary  accomplishment.  The  variety 
of  measures  is  happily  adopted,  and  will  relieve  us  firom  the  monotony 
of  the  common  metre,  and  induce  a  greater  attention  to  sacred  music 
and  the  praise  in  the  great  congregation.  In  particular,  I  deem  a 
new  form  of  stanza,  with  which  I  had  not  previously  met,  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  feature.  There  are  many  common  metre  tunes 
which  require  a  repetition  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  stanza.  This 
often  does  violence  to  the  sense  and  propriety  of  the  passage,  and  in 
many  cases  is  grotesque.  The  stanza  of  which  I  am  speaking  sup- 
plies a  fifth  line,  which  occupies  the  music    For  example : — 

Htmn  XII. 

0  Lord,  thy  heavenly  grace  impart 

So  that  our  prayer  may  be 
To  fix  each  frail  inconstant  heart 

And  yield  oivselves  to  thee, 

To  thee,  oar  God,  to  thee ! 

But,  as  formerly  noticed,  the  Committee  have  actually  altered  some 
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old  well-known  hymns.  Was  it  not  better  to  amend  one  or  two 
faaltj  verses  in  a  hymn  otherwise  excellent,  than  to  lose  it  altogether? 
Tbere  is  a  fine  ode  by  Merrick,  part  of  which  the  Committee  have 
adopted,  bat  even  in  the  space  of  four  stanzas,  they  had  no  altema* 
native  bnt  to  alter  one  of  them.  My  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves : — 

The  Original.  The  Ahenbed. 

And  O,  by  error's  force  subdued,  But  0,  by  error's  power  subdued, 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will  Our  stubborn  hearts  and  wills, 

Preposterous  shuns  the  btent  good.  Oft  blindly  shun  the  thorny  good 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill.  And  grasp  the  flowery  iUs. 

I  suppose  no  man  will  prefer  the  preposterous  stanza.  The  hymn 
by  Montgomery,  ''  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed,"  is  much  improved  by 
being  abridged  and  reduced  to  consistency.  Addison's  ode  **IIow 
blest  thy  servants  are,  O  Lord,"  is  also  greatly  helped  by  the  omission 
of  unnecessary  verses,  and  the  substitution  of  a  happy  idea  for  an  un- 
pleasant one. 

Thc  Original.  The  AxENnm. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote.  Through  hostile  realms  they  safely 

Supported  by  thy  care,  pass, 

Through  burning  climes  I  passed  Defended  by  thy  care 

unhurt  In  baneful  climes  they  live  unhurt 
And  breathed  in  tainted  air.  For  Thou  art  with  them  there. 

I  presume. that  every  man  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value  will  ac- 
count this  alteration  an  improvement.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
alteration  on  Wilberforce*s  hymn,  '*As  oft  with  worn  and  weary  feet," 
and  of  every  alteration  which  a  very  minute  inspection  has  enabled 
me  to  notice.  These  changes  could  not  have  been  made  rashly,  and 
will  therefore  survive  the  severest  ordeal.  There  are  some  of  the 
liymns  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  in  any  other 
collection,  yet  this  would  not  warrant  me  in  saying  that  they  are  now 
for  the  first  time  printed,  and  are  original  compositions ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  hymns  is  so  great,  that  no  man  can  be  acquainted  with  them 
all.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  Hymn  Ixxvi., 
the  translation  of  the  Te  Deum  laudamus,  and  several  others  which  I 
suspect  to  have  been  written  for  this  collection.  Every  one  who 
peruses  it  will  regret  and  condemn  the  absence  of  some  favourite 
hymn,  for  every  one  has  some  consecrated  and  special  idol  in  hymn* 
ology.  Why  did  they  omit  the  universally  admired  hymn  by  Cowper 
— "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood  ?*'  For  the  same  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  they  laid  aside  thousands  of  the  same  character.  In 
this  instance  we  can  see  how  admiration  may  be  very  blind  and  un- 
reasonable. There  is  first  Vk  fountain  J  but  the  predicate  of  this  foun- 
tain is  contradictory  to  the  essential  idea  of  it.  A  vessel  may  be 
<'  filled,"  but  a  fountain  cannot,  for  it  is  a  living  source  supplying  a 
stream.  This  fountain,  too,  is  filled  with  hhodl  Is  there,  in  all 
Scripture,  any  warrant  for  this  style  of  speech  ?  God  is  said  to  be 
the  fountain  of  living  waters^  but  Scripture  no  where  gives  expression 
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to  a  figure  so  ofieii8ive»  inappropriatei  and  incorrect  The  aeeond  lint 
is  still  more  fistnltji  and  the  thixd,  as  was  to  be  looked  for,  mns  wUdlj 
into  inconsistencj.  Ko  fountain  now — ^no  veins  now — ^bat  '^siniMn 
plunged  beneath  ihsX  flood  T  It  is  only  the  solemn  sacredness  of  the 
subject  which  protects  these  unfortunate  lines  from  univeraal  condem* 
nation.  Cowper,  in  most  of  hb  poetry,  is  singularly  correct,  and  his 
criticisms  are  unexceptionable.  Pope  never  wrote  a  happier  ooaplet 
than  that  in  which  Cowper  requires  a  certain  sympathy  or  accord- 
ance between  ideas  and  words,  between  the  thoughts  and  music  of 
poetry — 

''  Giye  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  coarse 
Like  a  proud  swan  conquering  the  stream  by  force." 

Yet  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines — ^whose  attention,  both  by  geaim 
and  study,  was  directed  to  taste  and  criticism — ^violated  almost  everj 
acknowledged  rule  whenever  he  composed  hymns.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  beauty  of  his  surrounding  ideas  more  than  atones  fivhis 
error,  or  prevents  us  from  noticing  t£e  fault  Accordingly,  Mont- 
gomery has  quoted  a  hymn  by  Cowper,  as  proving  him  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  and  yet  it  exhibits  an  obvious  critiod  error.  It  refers 
to  young  children. 

"  Lord,  we  tremble,  for  we  know 
How  the  fierce  malicious  foe, 
Wheeling  round  his  watchfcd  fiight, 
Keeps  them  ever  in  his  sight. 

Hide  them  safe  beneath  thy  wing^. 
Lest  the  ravenous  bird  of  prey 
Stoop  sad  bear  the  brood  away." 

The  beauty  of  this  passage  is  undeniable,  but  why  should  it  hsTe 
spoken  of  the  pinions  of  the  King  of  kings  f  Any  other  attribute  or 
name  of  the  Almighty  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

Dr  Amot  acted  prudently,  and  wisely,  and  bravely,  too,  in  with- 
standing all  compositions  of  the  class  above  referred  to.  He  might 
have  favoured  us  with  some  hymns  which  are  beyond  all  others  popu- 
lar in  some  districts.  Would  you  have  .liked  to  see  this  greatly  ad- 
mired ode  in  the  collection  ? 

"  My  soul's  full  of  glory  inspiring  my  tongue, 
Could  I  meet  with  the  angels  I'd  sii^  them  a  song, 
I'd  sing  of  my  Jesus,  and  tell  of  his  diarms, 
And  b^  them  to  bear  me  to  his  loving  arms. 

Methinks  they're  descending  to  hear  while  I  sing, 

'  nng  their  KJjd^ 
aflame, 
apture  T  * 

'<  0  Jesus  I  0  Jesus  I  thou  balm  of  my  soul, 
'TwM  thou,  my  dear  Jesus,  that  made  my  heart  whde^ 
O  bring  me  to  view  thee,  thou  predeos  sweet  Idng^ 
In  oceans  of  glory  thy  praises  to  ang,  &o.,  Ac. 
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This  hymn,  which  you  read  with  surprise  and  disgasf,  is  however  a 
special  fisiTonrite.  It  is  not  more  outrageous  than  some  of  the  revival 
hymns  which  we  sometimes  hear  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  which 
are  sold  and  distributed  in  thousands.  I  do  not  know  the  author  of 
this  production ;  but  suppose  that  I  take  a  glance  at  Dr  Watts'  hymns, 
which  are  in  every  hand  and  praised  by  all,  do  I  not  find  such  verses 
as  these? — 

"  God  is  in  heaven  and  man  below, 
Be  short  our  tunes,  our  words  be  few ; 
A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  aits  silent  on  our  tongues.'* 

"  Infinite  leagues  beyond  the  sky, 
The  great  Eternal  reigns  alone. 
Where  neither  wingB  nor  soul  can  flv, 
Nor  angels  dimb  the  topless  throne* 

"  What  if  we  trace  the  globe  around, 
And  search  from  Britain  to  Japan, 
There  shall  be  no  religion  found 
So  just  to  God,  so  safe  for  man." 

Let  me  add  one  quotation  from  Wesley  :^- 

"  0  mi^ht  the  blood  of  sprinkling  cry 
For  those  who  spurn  the  sprinkl'd  blood  I 
Assert  thy  glorious  deity. 
Stretch  out  thine  arm  thou  tri-une  Qod, 
The  Unitarian  fiend  expel 
And  chase  his  doctrine  back  to  hell." 

I  do  not  need,  and  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  such  speci- 
mens. They  abound  in  almost  every  collection,  and  are  the  passages 
most  admired  by  the  multitude,  and  even  by  many  who  affect  taste 
and  refinement.  Budeness  of  phrase  is  accounted  forcible  composi* 
tion,  irreverent  and  impious  expressions  are  styled  the  utterances  of  a 
higher  spiritual  life,  and  what  some  Christians  can  only  consider 
blasphemy  and  the  most  arrogant  pride,  is  not  only  excused  but  ex- 
tolled as  the  evidence  of  a  far  advanced  piety.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  moment  that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  our  manual  of 
praise,  singularly  free  from  these  blemishes.  It  is  musical,  yet  never 
Bacrificing  the  sense  for  the  sound;  devout,  yet  always  guided  by 
Christian  intelligence;  fervent,  yet  ever  observant  of  propriety;  varied 
in  style  and  subject,  yet  always  consistently  seeking  to  give  befitting 
utterance  to  Scriptural  devotion.  Distinguished  by  these  qualities, 
this  addition  to  our  psalmody  will  become  more  valued  the  more  it  is 
known,  and  it  will  exert  a  healthy  influence  on  the  religious  world 
in  rescuing  worshippers  fh>m  the  indulgence  of  an  empty  sentiment- 
slity,  and  guiding  them  to  a  reasonable  and  hearty  service  of  their 
God  and  ^viour.  Almost  every  religious  topic  is  included  in  these 
bymns.  They  will  thus  enable  clergymen  to  select  appropriate 
psaUnody,  unless,  indeed,  the  practice  be  obstinately  persevered 
in  of  having  no  connection,  no  sympathy  between  the  devotion  and 
the  teaching  of  the  House  of  Prayer.     An  old  friend  told  me  that  he 
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was  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  officiating  minister  gave 
out  Psalm  ciz.  to  be  sung  by  the  communicants  at  the  table : — 

"  Set  thou  the  wicked  over  him 

and  upon  his  right  hand, 
Give  thou  his  greatest  enemy, 

even  Satan,  leave  to  stand. 
And  when  by  thee  he  shall  be  judged, 

let  him  condemned  be, 
And  let  his  prayer  be  turned  to  sin 

when  he  bWi  call  on  thee !" 

The  precentor  was  more  shrewd  and  intelligent  than  the  minister,  and 
very  properly  sung  these  verses  to  the  tune  Mabttbdox. 


LOGAN'S  ''WORDS  OF  COMFORT.** 

**  I  love  these  little  people,  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  m 
fresh  from  God,  love  vlb.*'— {Charles  Dickena.) 

*' '  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young/  was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this ; 
The  death  of  friends  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save." — {Byron.) 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  William  Logan  to  present  a  "  useful  selection 
from  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  on  the  death  of  children/'  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  demand  for  his  little  volume  was  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to 
enlarge  his  original  plan,  and  afford  more  extensive  gathering  of  his 
favourite  passages,  in  the  second  edition.  He  tells  us  that,  *'  These 
*  Words  of  Comfort'  are  sent  forth  with  the  earnest  desire  that  they 
may  indeed  prove  to  those  who  have  been  bereaved  a  message  of  com- 
fort from  Him  who  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* " 

It  would  be  a  dreary  world,  this  of  ours,  if  there  were  no  children* 
Their  influence  is  always  to  revive  in  us  those  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  playfulness  which  are  too  apt  to  be  deadened  in  the  grimy  path- 
ways of  social  ambition.  Of  course  they  increase  the  cares  and  diffi* 
culties  of  their  parents,  both  by  the  necessity  of  providing  additional 
means  for  their  support,  and  by  the  anxieties  connected  with  the  ill* 
ness  that  may  afflict  them,  as  well  as  by  the  besetting  fear  lest  an  early 
death  should  remove  them  from  the  family  circle,  where  thdr  smiles 

•  Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  bereaved  of  Little  Children.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Logan,  author  of  "  The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow."  With  an  Introdootion 
by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co., 
21  Bemers  Street.    1861.    Pp.  874.    Sec<md  Edition. 
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and  prattle  have  become  endeared.  But  common  ezperienoe  shows 
that  those  who  are  devoid  of  offspring  are  not  more  exempt  from  sor- 
Tows,  than  are  those  who  have  sons  and  daughters.  Indeed,  we  find 
that  in  those  who  are  solitary  there  is  a  concentration  of  selfishness 
and  intensifying  of  personal  ambition ;  their  desires  are  limited  to  their 
own  gratification,  and  thereby  become  baser.  They  are  unaccustomed 
to  unbend,  in  the  playfulness  that  accompanies  intercourse  with  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  narrow  formalism,  if  not  a  harshness  and  tyrannical  de- 
meanour, follows.  A  recurring  sense  of  the  loneliness  of  their  life  is 
upon  them ;  and  though  many  an  Old  Bachelor  or  Old  Maid  is  loved 
and  loveable,  a  favourite  amid  the  young,  it  is  almost  always  limited 
to  cases  where  the  childless  person  has  still  preserved  a  fondness  for 
the  society  of  the  ^'  little  people,"  and  has  become  admitted  into  com- 
panionship and  confidence  with  them,  as  freely  as  if  they  were  united 
by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  blood. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  are  permitted  famOiarity  with  children 
merely  in  their  sportive  health.  It  is  in  the  hours  of  painful  sickness 
that  many  are  brought  closest  in  contact  with  the  heart  and  soul  of  an 
infant.  At  such  times  we  learn  to  guess  at  the  mysterious  depths  of 
their  nature,  and  feel  that  in  some  dim  way  they  have  perception  of 
things  which  are  now  obscured  to  those  of  older  growth.  Their  world 
is  a  distinct  world  from  that  in  which  our  daily  tasks  are  done.  In- 
fluences are  at  work  in  them  and  around  them  which  we  ourselves 
have  forgotten  to  comprehend.  We  have  grown  estranged,  self-exiled, 
from  the  spiritual  converse  which  is  still  open  to  them.  It  would  be 
easier  for  us  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  most  astute  politician,  and 
trace,  line  by  line,  the  records  of  past  sorrow,  crime,  and  folly  on  the 
brow  of  one  who  has  learnt  secrecy  and  caution  from  many  a  year 
of  bitter  experience, — ^than  it  would  be  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
mind  of  the  babe  who  has  less  than  two  years'  grasp  of  life,  as  it  lies 
smiling  serenely  at  the  heavens,  or  winding  its  tiny  fingers  in  the  tres- 
ses of  its  mother. 

And  the  hour  arrives  when  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  sweet  breath 
comes  intermittingly  from  the  lips  that  now  have  lost  their  healthy  red. 
The  features  are  ever  and  anon  convulsed  by  throes  of  pain,  and  the 
wail  of  perfect  helplessness  is  heard ;  until  the  end  arrives  to  the  dread 
mystery  of  suffering,  and  the  form  lies  motionless  under  the  white 
sheet,  or  we  press  our  lips  for  the  last  time  on  the  cold  waxen  mask 
that  lately  was  so  full  of  changeful  movement.  All  is  over !  The 
stranger  from  the  far  land,  whence  we  ourselves  earlier  came,  has 
passed  away  from  us,  who  seemed  unworthy  of  its  presence;  and 
though  vainglorious  Reason  can  not  tell  us  news  of  either  Whence 
or  Whither,  we  have  no  timid  fears  lest  unhappiness  should  be  the  lot 
of  a  creature  so  beautiful,  so  early  recalled  to  its  better  home. 

As  the  years  roll  on,  when  the  agony  of  grief  is  past,  and  when  the 
stunned  bewilderment  that  is  almost  apathy  has  followed  and  gone  by, 
"we  gather  the  harvest  of  this  grief.  We  learn  to  know  how  true  were 
the  divine  words,  '*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted^"     We  have  not  lost  the  child,  but  found  it.     Ever  to  us  it 
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remuDs  an  infant,  never  growing  old  as  we  may,  nefer  bowed  down 
by  sorrow  and  remorse,  trodden  into  the  slime  of  oommon»plaee  firiTO- 
titles,  or  crimes  and  self-contempt ;  but  radiant  in  the  tight  of  thst 
heavenly  morning  that  has  dawned  upon  it  in  the  Father'a  kingdom, 
once  and  for  ever. 

This  seeming  tragedy,  with  its  happy  ending,  is  known  to  eabh  ol 
us,  in  some  sort,  and  will  continue  to  be  new  while  the  world  remuna 
governed  by  the  same  laws  that  have  prevailed  since  the  bSi  of  Man. 


As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Frefaoe  by  William  Logan, 
the  **  Words  of  Comfort"  that  are  now  presented  to  us,  are  directed  to 
many  phases  of  sorrow,  in  those  who  have  been  oaUed,  like  Badiel,  to 
mourn  for  the  death  of  children. 

At  the  opening  of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  twenty^-foor  letters 
from  private  friends,  written  in  sympathy  and  condolence  for  the  deatii 
of  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Editor.  Among  these  friends  are  several 
men  whose  names  and  labours  are  weU-known,  the  Bev.  George  Gil- 
fillan  of  Dundee,  Walter  Scott  of  Airedale  College,  Dr  Alex.  Fletcher, 
Dr  Godwin,  Bradford,  and  J.  P.  Chown,  also  of  Bradford.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  there  should  be  much  sameness  in  these 
letters,  and  however  valuable  as  tokens  of  personal  friendship,  probably 
the  omission  of  the  greater  number  of  them  would  be  advantageous  in 
the  next  edition.  We  know  not  who  they  are  who  sign  themsdves, 
respectively, ''  A.  B."  of  Hamilton,  and  '<  J.  G."  of  Greenock,  but  their 
letters  are  superior  to  the  average.  It  is  "  J.  G."  who  writes,  "  We 
speak  of  getting  our  children  settled  in  life;  but  how  poor  at  the  besi 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  compared  with  the  plenitude  of  glorious 
significance  it  has  in  reference  to  the  present  circumstance  of  your 
beloved  children,  now  aettkd  m  2t^  in  the  loftiest  sense — exempted 
henceforth  from  all  evil  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  liability  thereto^ 
and  confirmed  in  holiness  and  in  happiness  throughout  eternal  ages  T 
The  letter  from  ^^  A.  B."  b  short,  but  sufficient,  and  we  give  it  en- 
tire :^- 


'*  The  dispensation  can  never  lose  its  interest  to  yon.  Around  her  i 
ory  will  cluster  those  associations  and  recollections  which  must  ever  render 
it  a  melancholv  pleasure  to  recall  her  image.  When,  however,  you  look  on 
the  miserable  life  and  unhappy  death  of  some  poor  unfortunate  daughter 
of  Adam,  you  will  thank  God  that  in  early  life,  m  the  opening  of  her  days, 
in  the  green  and  tender  period  of  childhood,  the  great  and  mercmil 
Father  took  her  home  to  himself.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
she  is  now,  and  wiU  for  ever  continue  to  be,  an  inhabitant  of  the  cdestial 
city — a  gem  adorning  the  crown  of  Him  who  was  once  '  a  man  of  sorrows  snd 
acquainted  with  gnef.'  W^hilst,  then,  the  sorrows  felt  will  be  great,  we 
must  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but  submit  to  the  chasiiBement, 
neither  despising  it  nor  fainting  under  it.^ — (P.  19.) 

The  "<  Introductory  Essay,  being  a  Brief  WvAorj  of  the  Question 
of  Infant  Salvation,"  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  voluase. 
It  is  scatc^y  twelve  pages  in  length,  but  its  brevity  is  its  leaat  ftndt 
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We  have  great  esteem  for  Dr  William  AndersoD,  whom  we  know  by 
private  report  to  be  an  excellent  man,  as  well  as  an  admirable  teacher 
of  great  Scriptural  truths.  On  his  volume  entitled  "  Begeneration/'* 
we  hope  to  speak  hereafter,  with  the  praise  which  it  deserves,  but  the 
present  Essay  is  not  worthy  of  him.  It  is  crude  and  slight,  the  lan- 
guage destitute  of  the  dignity  which  the  subject  demanded,  and  the 
enture  composition  bearing  the  marks  of  slovenliness  and  haste.  It 
was  not  with  this  platform  vehemence,  but  with  solemn  and  convincing 
earnestness  that  such  a  question  should  have  been  approached.  As  a 
**  History"  it  is  glaringly  defective.  Indeed,  in  its  present  form,  it 
confers  no  merit  on  the  volume,  and  unless  some  light  of  Gospel  truth 
or  warmth  of  tender  affection  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
*^  Infant  Salvation,''  it  b  better  to  leave  that  branch  of  theological  dis- 
quisition untouched  altogether. 

We  have  less  hesitation  in  expressing  disapproval,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  author,  Dr  William  Anderson,  has  in  a  few  later  pages  (45-51), 
spoken  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  on  this  subject  of  "  Infant  Sal- 
vation," To  many,  however,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  any  such 
dark  misgivings  should  torture  parents  who  have  lovingly  regarded  the 
little  ones  early  called  to  their  Heavenly  Father.  To  strengthen  belief 
in  their  happiness  and  peace  having  been  already  secured,  we  scarcely 
require  encouragement  from  argumentation  or  classical  authority.  Yet 
these  are  not  absent.  The  few  remarks  quoted  from  Dr  Gumming  are 
sensible  and  manly ;  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  either  the  sentimen- 
talism  of  one  class  of  writers,  or  the  "  Common  Sense''  references  which 
are  obtrusively  advanced  by  another.  The  words  of  the  great  and 
good  Dr  Chalmers  are  memorable : — 

''I  cannot  believe  that  the  Saviour,  who  evinced  such  attachment  to 
children  open  earth,  who  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  who 
rebuked  the  apostles  for  forbidding  their  approach  to  his  person,  who 
declared  that  of  such  ia  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — ^I  cannot  believe  that 
the  infant  flower,  which  bo  soon  lies  withered  upon  its  stalk,  is  not  trans- 
planted into  those  unfactine  bowers  where  it  will  flourish  in  all  the  bloom 
and  vigour  of  immortality.** 

Professor  Wilson — ^the  kind  hearted  and  manly  "  Christopher  North," 
has  said: — 

'*  No  fears  have  we  when  some  delightful  child 
Falls  from  its  innocence  into  the  grave ; 
Soon  as  we  know  its  little  breath  is  gone. 
We  see  it  lying  in  the  Saviour's  breast 
A  heavenly  flower,  there  fed  with  heavenly  dew."t 

The  **  Brief  notice  of  a  short  but  lovely  life'' — that  of  Sophia  Logan, 
daughter  of  William  and  Janet  Logan, — is  the  record  of  her  parents'  af- 
fection, and  must  not  be  subjected  to  harsh  criticism,  though  we  do  not 
feel  it  safe  or  advisable  at  all  times  to  bare  such  private  histories  to  the 
eye  of  the  public.  Grief  of  the  bereaved  is  sacred,  and  we  love  not  to 
see  too  evident  a  display  of  such  even  on  a  tombstona     The  tender 

*  Bemietation.  By  Rev.  W.  Anderscm,  LL.D.  Edinbar|di :  A.  ft  C.  Black. 
SKondMditkm.  t  Posms  by  John  Wilson.   Blackwood. 
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whisperings  of  a  pious  diild  seem  almost  to  be  profuied»  bj  beii^  re- 
peated beyond  he  family  circle ;  and  though  it  sometimes  happens  (as 
in  the  case  of  Delia  i  "  Casa  Wappy")  that  the  world  takes  home  to  its 
own  heart  the  simple  requiem  of  a  private  sorrow,  the  instances  are  rare, 
and  even  these  few  are  almost  confined  to  poems :  the  influence  of  mu»c 
and  of  fancy  has  enwrapt  from  view  the  exclusively  personal  features 
of  the  dead,  and  thereby  revealed  those  which  are  universal. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  of  greater  value,  and  divides  itself 
into  two  portions,  the  first  being  entirely  of  prose,  and  affording  manj 
admirable  specimens  of  "  Consolation"  from  the  writings  of  the  Bev.  Dr 
Chalmers,  Dr  John  Brown,  and  Dr  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  BasseDy 
and  the  Kevs.  George  GilfiUan  of  Dundee,  John  Jameson  of  Methveo, 
Dr  Yaughan  of  Harrow  and  Doncaster,  Dr  John  Eadie,  and  Dr  Norman 
Macleod  of  Glasgow,  with  many  others.  We  make  an  extract  front 
thb  collection,  the  subject  being 

**  A  Lovely  Life  and  its  closing  Scene." 
(Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  Dundee,) 
"  There  was  one  event  in  my  domestic  history  at  this  time  which  cast  t 
deep  shadow  on  my  soul,  and  weakened  me  for  the  contest  with  my  spirit- 
ual foes.  This  was  the  death  of  a  dear  little  girl  of  nine,  who  was  connected 
with  me,  and,  whom  I  regarded  as  a  daughter.  I  am  guilty  of  no  conscioai 
exaggeration  when  I  call  my  Agnes  all  that  Mrs  Stowe  has  since  repreieated 
in  Eva— one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  heaven.  In 
her  simple  yet  profound  nature,  was  united  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years  to 
the  most  bewitchins  artlessncss.  Plavful,  yet  serious;  quick  infeelioe; 
buoyant  in  spirits ;  fond  of  books  and  of  solitude  to  a  degree  which  is  rsray 
to  be  found  in  one  so  utterly  a  child ;  affectionate  and  open-hearted,  she 
wielded  a  gentle  fascination  which  was  felt  beyond  her  own  little  circle, 
and  attested  by  the  tears  which  the  news  of  her  loss  drew  from  mao^  to 
whom  she  was  but  partially  known.  Her  face  was  one  of  those  wiueh, 
without  being  perfectly  regular  in  their  beauty,  wins  their  way  still  more 
beseechingly  to  the  heart.  Its  leading  characters  were  transparent  open- 
ness— every  feature  obeying  the  motions  of  the  mind  within,  promptly  and 
fully  as  the  wave  receives  the  sunbeam ;  great  flexibility  and  intelligence 
of  expression ;  and  that  indescribable  something  which  naiveU  and  heart 
united  in  stamping  on  the  countenance.  Her  brow  was  prominent,  pale  v 
marble,  and  nobly  expanded;  her  eyes— 

*  Oh!  speak  not  of  her  eyes — ^they  were 
Twin  mirrors  of  the  Scottish  summer  heaven  ;* 

her  chin  Grecian,  as  if  chiselled  by  Phidias ;  her  cheek,  in  exercise  or 
emotion,  often  flushing  up  through  its  paleness  into  a  rich  and  roseate  hoe; 
her  voice  clear,  sweet,  none  the  less  for  its  Norland  accent,  and  predicting 
a  beautiful  singer ;  and  her  step  light,  airy,  and  swift  as  a  '  roe  or  a  yonnf 
hart  upon  the  mountains.*  Disease — it  was  severe  hooping-cough-— duuiged 
her  countenance,  ere  it  sent  her  away,  spreading  a  fwf^  paUor  over  tbe 
whole,  protruding  the  fine  eye  into  a  stare  of  anguish,  and  chokiog  up  the 
music  of  her  voice,  which,  inarticulate,  became  unable  to  express  luv  thick- 
ening thoughts  and  wants ;  but  death  restored  her  to  herself  and  shnost 
all  her  former  beauty  clustered  round  her  corpse.  Death  is  often  aghast^ 
disguise,  a  dread  mask,  reminding  vou  of  an  ill -executed  picture,  fiut  m 
was  so  calmly  beautiful,  so  spiritually  still,  so  smilingly  radiant  amidst  her 
marble  coldness,  that  but  for  the  heart-heitrd  whisper— hoic  stilly  lowl— 
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Mt  is  for  ever/  and  the  shudder  sj^ringiiiff  from  the  fouch  of  the  icy  brow, 
yon  would  have  said,  '  The  maid  is  not  dead ;  she  only  sleepeth.*  Death 
seemed  forced  to  smile  oat  the  news  of  immortality  from  ner  dear  cold 
coantenance.  It  was  solemn  beyond  expression  to  see  friend  after  friend 
coming  in  on  tip-toe,  raising  the  covering,  looking  and  leaning  over  the 
face,  and  with  sighs  or  tears,  or  aspect  of  withered  miweeping  woe,  turning 
away.  It  was  inexpressibly  touching,  too,  to  see  the  immediate  relatives 
taking  their  last  look  ere  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  closed,  amid  bursting  sobs, 
and  ail  the  other  irrepressible  signs  of  sorrow — suddenly  brought  under  the 
sense  of  an  eternal  separation ;  one  parent  the  while  looking  not — daring 
not  to  look — ^but  patting  the  dear  brown  head  once  more  and  harrying 
away. 

"  In  a  sweet  southerly  side  of  the  beautiful  Kirk-yard  of  F — ^  beside  the 
bones  of  her  grandfather,  under  the  dear  blue  sky  of  the  north,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  the  coming  to  this  sunlet  vale  of  tears  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
his  holy  angels,  repose,  and  have  for  nineteen  years  reposed,  the  remains 
of  one  who  never  gave  a  pang  to  a  friend^s  heart,  nor  armed  with  a  rod  a 
father's  hand ;  whose  memory  will  be  cherished,  and  her  sweetest  name  re- 
peated, and  the  spot  where  lies  her  virgin  dust  visited  and  watered  with 
tears,  while  there  lives  one  of  those  who  really  knew  her,  or  felt  how  insipid 
in  comparison  was  all  love  beside  what  nhb  inspired— of  one  who  in  the 
brief  business  of  her  existence  exhibited  the  affection  of  the  amiable  child, 
the  ardour  of  the  docile  scholar,  the  liveliness  of  the  fearless  girl,  and  the 
graces  of  the  saint.  She  was  my  playfellow  when  cheerful,  my  comforter 
when  sad ;  her  artless  yet  piercing  prattle  at  once  soothed  and  roused  my 
mind ;  and  assuredly,  amid  all  the  *  chambers  of  my  imagery,'  I  have  never 
had  an  idol  like  her,  whose  premature  loss  I  continue  bitterly,  yet  submiss- 
ively to  deplore. 

"  Not  so  submissive  were  my  feelings  at  the  time.  How  my  heart  bled, 
and  what  dark,  unhappy  thoughts  crossed  my  soul,  as  I  saw  this  good  and 
beautiful  young  being  writhing  in  anguish,  and  weeping  with  her  fearful 
plan,  till  there  came  at  last  a  mild  and  merciful  delirium,  and  gave  her 
partial  forgetfulness  t  And  it  was  not  till  I  saw  the  child  I  loved  so  dearly 
fairly  committed  to  the  grave,  and  had  leant  a  long  time  in  anguish  over  a 
tombstone  which  was  casting  its  shadow  on  the  little  spot,  and  looking  up 
to  the  sun  shining  so  bright  and  cold  in  the  si)ring  sky,  had  said  within 
myself,  as  Scott  cried  at  the  burial  of  one  of  his  friends,  *  There  shall  be 
less  sunshine  for  me  henceforth,*  that  tears  came  to  my  relief,  and  a  rain- 
bow of  resignation,  if  not  of  hope,  seemed  to  smile  through  these  bitter  yet 
blessed  tears."— (P.  116.  Frim  the  Rev,  George  GUfiUan'a  "  History  of  a 
-AfoA."    London:  Arthur  SaU,  Virtue  and  Co.) 

Elsewhere  the  same  author  says,  regarding  the  probable  recognition 
m  Heaven  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  on  earth : — 

Re-union  in  Heaven. 
{Fnm  ''  ike  BUeBedneaa  of  Heavenly  Comfort,*'  by  (he  Rev,  Oeorge 
GilJUlan.) 
*  ''It  is  in  fine  keepmg  with  the  indefiniteness  which  God  leaves  advisedly 
on  the  nature  of  our  future  comforts,  that  very  little  is  said  in  Scripture 
about  the  conscious  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven.    But  the  heart  here  utters 
^  oracle,  and  that  oracle  we  feel  is  true.    Tes,  Nature  can  say  little. 

'  Tve  asked  that  dreadfU  question  of  the  hiUs, 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams, 
That  luoid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  aiore  my  raised  spirit 
VOL.  XIXU.  L 
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While  I  thiui  gam  upon  Uit  liviag  ilMsa, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindlea  thnmgh  its  bwot^ 
Can  noTer  wholhr  perish.    We  sball  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  r 

Ytt  1  it  ia  the  heart,  along  with  a  few  pregnant  hinta  in  the  Seriptim,  wltfek 
aaaurea  na  that  the  obiecta  of  Chriatian  attachment, -^thoae  whom  wa 
loved  with  a  pure  infection  on  earth,  ahail  join  na  again  beyond  the  atan, 
where  we  ahaii  be  comforted  by  their  pieaence,  and  ahall  even  r^oioB  at  the 
long  aepaiation,  aince  ao  aweet,  ao  unspeakably  aweet,  ia  tin  re^nmoo  P-* 
i(P.  12a) 

Amid  so  large  a  number  of  paaaagea  are  a  few  whieh  might  be  ad- 
vantageously oartailed  or  omitted;  for  instance,  those  by  Bidiaid 
Knill,  Bobert  Niven,  Dr  John  Morrison,  on  "Little  Emma,"  with  the 
far  fetched  and  trifling  conceit  entitled  **  God's  Mint"  These,  though 
permissible  in  their  original  places,  are  not  worthy  of  republication  in 
a  volume  intended  for  general  circulation. 

The  remaining  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  poetry.  They  befits 
iingly  commence  with  *'  Casa  Wappy,"  Delta's  affectionate  tribute  to 
.one  of  his  early  lost  but  never  forgotten  children.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  poem,  except  Mrs  Hemans'  "  Graves  of  a  Hous^ 
bold,"  which  is  loved  by  so  many  of  those  who  mourn.  The  other 
poems  are  generally  well  selected,  and  many  possess  that  tender  beauty 
and  mellowed  sadness  which  make  them  dear  to  readers.  Of  Tennyaou'i 
^  May  Queen"  only  a  part  is  given  here.  But  we  have  the  whde  of 
Longfellow's  "Beaper  and  the  Flowers/'  "The  open  Window,"  and 
*'  Beaignation ;"  Moore's  beautiful  lines, ''  This  World  is  aU  a  Fleeting 
fihow  •  .  •  There's  Nothing  Bright  but  Heaven!"  (herald  Massey's 
**Babe  Ghristabel,"  Wordsworth's  "We  are  Seven,"  and  extracts  from 
the  "Excursion,-"  Milton's  lines  "On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant ;" 
Bobert  Nichols  "Sick  Child's  Dream  ;"  James Hedderwick's  "Homo 
Trial;"  Thomas  Aird's  "Song  of  the  Churchyard  Children ;"  and 
Pierpont's  stanzas  on  "  My  ChUd,"  commencing  "  I  cannot  make  hin 
Dead,"  in  which  occur  the  lines : — 

"  I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  cofi^  lid  \ 
Oloeed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead  fiur  \ 

VLj  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — ^he  is  not  there. 

"  I  oannet  moAe  him  dead  J 

When  passing  by  the  bed 
So  long  watched  over  with  paxental  caxe, 

My  s^iirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  enquirin^v 
Before  the  thought  comes  that-— he  ia  no^  tpieiE^  i" 

The  extract  entfftled  ''It  is  WeU  T  firom  Alexundor  Smith's  ^ CSty 
Poems,"  has  beauty  of  a  far  higher  dass  tban  au<^  veraea  as  the  ^Be- 
reaved Mother/'  or  the  "  Gourd,"  but  there  is  a  kige  dan,  no  doobt, 
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who  admire  even  these  proiix&Bmn,  or  pertiape  MrA  Judion't  **  Angel 
Oharli^**  and  Whittier's  ''Era.''    From  TbotSM  Afrd's  << Churohjard 
Children,''  we  must  quote  a  few  lines : — 
t    •    •    i    •    •    • 
<'  O'er  eaeh  odblemished  head 
No  thmider-oloud  tm^eathes  its  terrors  red ; 
Mild  touching  gleams  those  beauteous  fields  i&Vest, 
Won  from  the  kingdoms  of  perpetual  rest.    .    ^    • 
O  all  is  good  and  fair  1 
Unto  the  Lamb  we'll  sing, 
Who  gives  us  each  glad  thing : 
For  Mercy  sits  with  EQin  upon  His  throne : 
For  there  Hb  gentle  keeping  is  revealed, 
OV  each  young  head  select  a  glory  and  a  shield. 
Wide  be. His  praises  known  1 

"  And  in  the  end  of  days, 
Our  little  heads  He'll  raise 
Unto  Himself,  unto  His  bosom  dear, 

Far  from  the  outcast  fear 
Of  them,  oh  woe  I  who  aiake  their  beds  in  fire. 
Sons  shall  we  be  of  the  celestial  elime, 
Walkiog  in  white  attire, 
With  God  Himself  Bublimew" 
—(P.  292.    From  Thamaa  AircPs  FoeHccU  Works.    Blackwood.) 

And  abo,  by  the  same  au(lH>r,  the  brief  memorial  of  childhood^ — 

"  The  glistening  infant  dies  in  his  first  laugh,^* 
A  flower  whose  fragraiice  is  its  epiti^h." 

We  are  glad  to  find  here  some  of  the  graceful  verses  of  W.  0.  Ben-« 
net»  and  the  deeper  melodies  of  Mrs  Hemans,  with  one  of  the  airy  mur- 
murings  of  the  Lancashire  poet,  J.  Critchley  Prince,  and  of  the  "  Fife- 
shire  labourer,'^  John  Bethune  of  Newburgh.  We  think  several  other 
poems  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  collection.  Tom  Hood's  "  We 
Watched  her  sleeping  through,  the  Night,"  deserves  this  honour, 
and  Mrs  Alorie  A.  Watts'  ^'  I  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty,  thon  wert  graces 
f ul  SB  the  fiiwn"— a  poem  that  has  enriched  more  than  one  of  previous 
eollectiona,  and  which  in  our  school  days  was  never  permitted  to  be 
read  aloud  by  the  boys,  so  deeply  did  it  stir  the  feelings  of  our  teacher, 
whose  own  hearth-side  had  one  small  vacant  chair.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  welcome  here  the  poem  of  ''  Little  Jane,"  by  Stanyan 
.^ig&  oif  Ulverstone,  author  of  ''Night  and  the  Soul,"  (concerning 
whose  TfusnU  Feltham  Burghley  wrote  in  Macphaffs,  April  1859) :— * 

LITTLE  JANE. 

**  Xiittle  Jane  came  <^«^TifiiTig 
Into  the  sunny  room. 

'  Andnvhat  do  you  tnink,  papa?'  she  cried, 
'  I  saw  the  father  of  Ellen  who  cded, 
And  the  men  who  were  maldng  her  tomb 
And  the  Mbm  |»tt8d  me  on  the  head— 
And  gave  me  this  doll,  and  wepl^  and  said 
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That  I  vna  mj  papa's  pride  1* 

'  And  BO  yon  aie/ with  an  aooent  wild. 

Said  the  widower  wan :  'Oomehere,  my  child  T 

"Ahl  bnt  her  locks.weve  fiujc  aQd  bright, 
OhI  bnt  her  eyes  were  fall  of  light, 
And  her  little  feet  danced  in  ceaBdess  phty. 
'  Always  be  gjlad,  always  be  gay. 
Sing  and  romp,  and  never  be  rad, 
So  you  will  nukke  your  papa  glad.' 

"  And  the  little  one  bounded  from  his  knee, 
Lifted  her  doU,  and  screamed  with  glee, 
As  iJie  sunli^t  fell  on  the  floor, 
But  w7io  i$Matihe  open  door, 
WaxHng.  watching,  evermore — 
Whose  teUow  none  may  see — 
Who  came  unbidden  once  before, 
And  hush'd  the  harp  in  the  comer  there, 
And  filled  one  heart  with  wild  despair 
Of  the  endless  NeTermore  ? 

"  Stealthy  Ids  touch,  and  stealthy  his  tread, 
He  lays  his  hand  on  her  sunny  head ; 
And  who  may  mention  the  grace  that  has  fled. 
Or  paint  the  bloom  of  life  that  is  dead  I 

"  The  Present  rushes  into  the  Past — 
Nothing  on  earth  is  doomed  to  last ; 
Smnmer  is  ended  and  Winter  is  near. 
Bain  is  streaming  on  moor  and  mere. 
Bead  leayes  axe  on  the  blast ; 
The  shutters  are  up  in  the  empty  room, 
Nothing  to  break  its  hush  of  gloom — 
Nothing  but  gusts  of  plashing  rain, 
Beating  against  the  wmdow-pane, 
Mingl^  with  brine  swirled  up  from  the  sea^ 
And  thoughts  of  that  which  osed  to  be, 
And  cannot  be  again." 

There  is  qtuet  beauty,  affecting  by  their  solemn  simplidty,  in  these 
lines.  We  admire  them,  and  others  by  the  same  author,  and  feel  that 
Stanyan  Bigg  is  a  man  to  be  respected  and  to  be  loved.  Not  many 
living  poets  could  have  kept  so  free  from  what  is  6alled  **  Spasmodism,'' 
or  tawdry  sentimentalism,  as  he  has  done  in  the  three  closing  stanzas. 
We  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  new  volume  of  Poems  by  this 
thoughtful  writer,  one  who  is  too  little  known  by  the  general  pabUci 
but  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  opportunity  of  studying  the 
nobility  of  his  nature— earnest  and  aspiring,  wholly  removed  from 
affectation  or  ungenerous  conduct.  Such  men,  shrinking  from  notor- 
iety, though  honouring  true  fame,  require  many  years  to  make  their 
merits  known,  as  one  by  one  friends  learn  to  prize  them,  and  their 
works  are  seen  in  their  true  beauty. 

Instead  of  some  of  the  tedious  and  overstrained  extracts  from  third- 
rate  Missionary  Memoirs,  describing  precocious  lispinga  of  ^Wee 
Willies''  and  "Dear  Johnnies;"  which  are  somewhat  weariaome  when 
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given  by  their  relativesy  (who  seom  never  to  have  seen  or  loved  other 
children,}  as  unparalleled  speoimens  of  in£uitine  sanctity,  we  would 
gladly  listen  to  the  simple  beauty  of  such  a  poem  as  **  The  Child  set 
in  the  MidsV'  by  Miss  F^per,  from  her  jEuoinating  volume  of  '^He^ 
brew  Children" : — 

THE  CHILD  SET  IN  THE  'MIDST. 

"  There  is  a  child  of  mystery 
Whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
Bot  his  little  footsteps  haunt  me 
Like  music,  wherever  I  go. 

"  His  face  sleeps  soft  in  the  twilight 
Of  the  old  solemn  years ; 
The  shade  of  the  Cross  is  over  him 
With  it«  eternal  tears. 

*^  For  the  eyes  of  infinite  Sorrow 
Looked  on  him  clear  and  mild| 
He  in  earth's  strife  and  battle 
A  soft  and  humble  child. 

"  The  features,  innocent,  beautifol, 
The  golden  waving  hair, 
The  glance  of  peace  and  purity, 
Anse  before  me  there. 

"  Earth  shrouds  in  tender  silence 
The  little  spot  she  gave ; 
The  heaping  dust  of  centories 
Lies  on  his  unknown  grave. 

*'  I  cannot  tell  how  life  dealt  with  him  ; 
If  her  face  were  stem  or  mild, 
As  she  drew  from  her  mystic  bundle 
The  lot  of  my  &vourite  child ; 

<'  If  he  faded  back  like  a  sunbeam 
Into  the  realms  of  day, 
Or  if  he  trod  with  sorrow 
A  yet  diviner  way. 

"  I  know  that  the  lips  of  the  Holiest 

Have  comforted  them  that  mourn, — 
That  the  hand  of  Eternal  Pitv 
Holds  forth  the  crown  of  tnom. 

*'  But  I  like  to  think  of  him  passing 
Like  a  clear  early  star, 
Into  that  quiet  region 
Where  the  infant  angels  are. 

"  I  like  to  tliink  of  his  little  feet 
Climbing  the  heavenly  stair, 
Of  his  eyes  in  their  wondering  weakness 
Waking  to  glory  there. 

"  And  the  same  dim  music  steals  over  me 
When  I  think  of  that  little  child, 
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As  breathes  fisoni'  the  Upe  of  the  liliei 
Oil  wbieh.  th&  Saviaur  amikcL*** 

Ot  tJifa,  from  the  interesting  ^^Web  of  Life,"  bvABtoPark  P*ftm 
of  Greenock  (a  book  of  which  only  die  first  volume  has  appeared, 
reviewed  in  MacphdJC%  for  September  1858.)  The  softening  inflttenes 
of  bereavement  iv  iadnoing;  a  Iqve  for  (^iUhqod  is  finely  shown  in  this 
story  of 

'^  Big  MatsewV  lotb  or  CniLDitBi^. 
"  About  twentv  years  back,  when,  af^er  deliberate  cantiDn,  he  seemed  to 
see  the  wav  of  li&  before  him,  as  clear  as  mortals  can  expect  to  do,  and,  as  a 
reward  to  his  earnest  and  continued  thrift  and  labour,  had  received  the  com- 
panionship of  one  long  and  worthily  the  object  of  hia  afiectiohs,  Big  Mathew 
was  to  be  seen  bearing  about  in  his  arms  a  youngster  of  his  own ;  a  true  coun* 
try  urchin,  with  white  and  silky  hair  like  'the  downy  cannach  of  the  Highland 
moor\  large,  blue,  liquid  eyes,  and  red,  dimpled  cheeks;  and  never  could  a 
child  have  been  more  doted  on  by  a  father  than  was  this  one.  It  made  his 
friends,  and  even  his  wife,  smile  to  see  how  mucli  his  huge  heart  was  set  upon 
the  tiny  creature,  with  what  undisguised  pride  he  would  carry  it  through  his 
crowd  of  grateful  and  cheerful  reapers,  with  its  head,  garlanded  with  the 

E^s.ited  vrheat  or.  bearded  barley,  resting  against  his  stubblv  cheek ;  how, 
ying  it  in  the  new  mown  hay,,  he  would  stretch  himself  beeiae,  and  fondle  it 
till  it  crowed  aloud;  how  patiently  he  would  lull  it  to  sleep ;  how  excitedly  he 
heard  its  wakening  rustle  or  cry  \  how  he  laughed  aloud^  and  even  danced, 
like  another  branded  Polypheme,  at  its  first  attempts  at  speech  on 


and  how,  in  many  wavs,  this  preat  liunbering  niece  of  humanitjr  was  broi  „ 
into  communion  with  the  smtiple  child,  ana  seemed  to  find  in  it  his  cmef 
happiness. 

**  One  autumn  day,  the  young,  fiiir-haired  mother  sat  on  a  little  emin^ce 
in  the  fium  court,  lilting  a  favourite  song,  and  bearing  her  child  upon  her 
knee,  while  her  husband,  bare-headed  and  unvested,  Uinnderingly  dealt  the 
fiail  in  the  bam  close  beside. 

"  The  air  was  fragrant  and  mild,  and  all  nature  was  bright  and  calm.  It 
was  one  of  these '  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth*,  when  we  think  that  we 
eould  be  satisfied  to  remain  as  we  are,  and  say,  'Well,  we  could  take  a 
thousand  vears*  lease  of  this ;  and,  perhaps,  too  much  of  such  a  feeling  for 
their  good  was  seen,  in  the  hearts  of  these  young  parentSi  by  the  Invisible 
Watcher. 

"  In  answer  to  some  question,  put  to  her  by  one  of  the  blowzy  servants 
from  the  byre  door,  the  youthful  matron,  tenderly  laying  her  child  upon  the 
grass,  and  calling  toJier  husband  to  have  an  eye  to  it  for  a  moment,  tripped 
away,  still  humming  the  happy  tune  which  haunted  her. 

"In  her  absence,  Big  Malbew,  as  desired^  allowed  the  eccentric  flail  to 
rest,  and  the  wliirling  pearls  to  settle,  and,  with  a  drenched  fi^e,  leant  over 
the  half-door  of  the  barn  to  see  if  all  were  right. 

"  He  smiled  grimly  to  observe  the  youngster  sitting  sedately  in  the  sun^ 
shine  scrutinizing  some  trifle, — a  straw  or  a  feather, — with  that  pursed  moutb, 
and  mve,  philosophic  air  which  chfldren  occasionally  exhibit,  and  as  he,  sat- 
isfied of  its  safety,  resumed  his  thrashing,  perhaps  his  quickened  dreams 
connected  with  its  future  beguiled  the  moments,  and  allowed  more  of  time^t 
precious  sands  to  niAthaiv.he  was  aware. 

'*  It  was,  indeed,  from  the  vision  of  a  strong,  tall  boy  sharing  with  Imn 
in  his  healthy  occupations  and  quiet  joys,  tbatne  was  startled  by  a  scream, 

•HebMT  ChildMn:  Paetic muftiatim of  BiWkal Owmotar.  EdiftbiD^: 
Elghi.    1868. 
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at  tke  Mood  of  which  Ihe  imtroBnat  ftU  from  hb  hands  m  if  struck  down, 
and  bunting  oat,  he  beheld  his  wffe  rtnminff  here  and  there' with  frenzied 
actions^  and  eadaiming,  ^(Hi  mj  God  I  the  ehSd?  Mathew,  Our  child?  Stolen  \ 
Mj  lammie^s  stolen  H 

''At  these  words  the  &ther  appeared  to  become  a  maniac.  With  one  rapid 
^nce  he  pereeiTed  that  the  court  was  vacant,  and  then  he  began  to  rush 
about,  more  like  a  person  pursued  than  seeking.  He  leapt  the  wall,  crushecl 
throivh  the  neighDOuring  hedge,  eren  climbed  the  old  chestnut  on  the 
mound  hard  bj,  and  fflared  eagerly  up  among  its  branches,  dived  into  thei 
adjacent  fir  grove  and  searched  it  like  a  bloodhound,  and  at  last,  issuing 
on  the  public  road,  whose  white,  dusty  course  lay  open  for  a  full  mile  from 
his  gate  with  not  a  human  figure  visible,  flew  along  it,  first  in  one  direction, 
and  then  in  the  other,  until  he  was  entirely  spent,  and  his  chest  heaved  like 
a  wave. 

''  But  all  was  in  vain,  and,  after  a  long  quest,  renewed  and  yet  renewed,  the 
distracted  parents  met,  and  were  returning  together  with  bewildered  faces/ 
and  again  wproaching  the  spot  whence  the  loved  one  had  so  mysteriousljr 
disappeared,  when  the  young  mother,  with  a  sharp  cry  as  if  cut  to  the 
heait,  fell  like  a  stone,  and  Mathew  sank  beside  her,  to  throw  one  arm  about 
what  might  be,  for  all  of  life  it  sltowed,  his  wife^s  corse,  and  with  the  other 
to  lift  up,  to  their  spell-fixed  eyes,  thehr  drowned  child. 

''Yes,  drowned  even  there,  a  few  yards  from  the  hearts  which  would 
willingly  have  poured  out  their  blood  for  it,  and  even  then,  when  the  world 
appeared  a  paradise ;  for  during  those  fatal  moments  of  confidence,  attracted 
by  the  gay  plumage  of  a  fowl,  the  little  one  had  struggled  up,  and,  lured 
away,  had  tottered  on,  till  it  dropt  into  the  farm-yard  well,  in  whose  pure 
waters,  its  purer  life  was  stilled,  without  a  murmur. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  self-reproach  with  which  the  childless  pair 
heaped  their  consciences  upon  that  sad  occurrence.  Mathew,  however, 
would  not  hear  it  said,  either  by  herself  or  others,  that  his  Jean  had  failed 
in  duty.  He  was,  he  maintained,  and  often  with  sore  sobbings  and  heavy 
tears,  the  sole  cause  of  their  dreadful  loss,  and  the  dejection  into  which  his 
spirit  consequently  sank  was  deep  and  dangerous." 

The  effect  of  this  sorrowful  event  is  afterwards  of  a  more  beneficial 
character;  *Big  Mathew'  learning  to  love  children  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  loss,  so  that  many  a  little  wanderer,  helpless  and 
nmocent,  is  made  happier  by  the  aid  extended  towards  it  by  this  be- 
reaved parent. 

"Tet,  under  Providence,  this  threatening  dulness  was  the  means  of  his 
partner^s  recovery,  for,  seeing  too  plainly  that  every  efibrt  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  even  a  more  painful  calamity  from  befalling  them,  and,  covering 
np  her  own  wounded  heart,  she  did  all  she  could  to  endeavour  to  rouse  him, 
and  reconcile  hhn  to  the  change ;  assuming  a  cheerfulness  which  she  did 
not  fed,  urging  precepts  which  she  failed  to  apply  personally,  and  speaking 
^th  apparent  interest  of  the  future  years,  although,  in  her  own  mind,  She 
did  not  think  to  see  them. 

"  And  her  loving  ministry  was  not  without  success.  Big  Mathew  awaken- 
td  by  degrees,  and  was  gradually  led  a^ain  into  his  old  ways,  but  ever 
^^^crwarcLs,  he,  with  little  to  say  at  any  time,  was  even  a  quieter  man,  and 
wore  a  continual  shade  of  sadness  on  his  face. 

"  H  seemed,  ere  long,  that,  as  if  in  expiation  of  his  negligence,  if  negligence' 
Mother  would  have  called  it,,  he  had  resolved  to  dedicate  his  idle  hours  to 
the  yooag  and  their  hapinness,  for  thenoeforth  he  strove  m  every  oonceivablr 
^7  to  gain  their  afiection  and  to  afford  them  amusement,  and,  with  so  much. 
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raece88,  that  soon  his  cirdid  of  juTOnfle  acquuntinces  wi»,  bv  no  metas,  t 
limited  one.  Indeed,  for  neariy  a  score  of  years  now,  there  had  scaroehr  been 
a  boy  or  giii  in  the  district,  bnt  had  known  Big  Mathew  of  the  Qaarrj 
Farm,  and  enjoyed  in  him  a  kind  of  man-companion. 
'  '^  Amusing  was  the  confidence  with  wliich  he  inspired  these  diminntiTe 
friends.  Many  who  were  shy  and  wordless  to  others,  were  nnrestniaed  and 
talkative  with  him ;  he  was  freely  entrusted  with  their  simple  secrets,  and 
made  the  willing  participator  in  all  their  fean  and  hopes ;  rnihesitartngiy 
they  asked  him  for  favours ;  marvelled  with  open  eyes  and  open  mouUis, 
at  we  progress  and  development  of  his  handiwork;  and  seemed  more  im- 

S-essea  by  his  few  and  isolated  words  than  by  all  other  sonnds  together, 
e  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  when  not  engaged  in  his  &rm  laboor,  without  one 
or  two  small  companions,  and  if,  at  any  sach  free  season,  he  might  be  dis- 
covered not  so  attended,  he  would  without  doubt,  be  foond  occupied  oa 
their  behalf,  either  in  an  anxious  search  after  some  country  eoriosity,  or 
with  the  serious  manufacture  of  a  rustic  toy." — AUan  Park  PoftMi't  **  WJk 
of  Life:'  P.  79.    London:  Longman  &  Co.  1859. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  this  volume  as  it  stands  thoo^ 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be  improved  in  the  future  edidona.  They  are 
sure  to  be  demanded,  as  it  supplies  a  want,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  prixed 
so  long  as  there  are  ''  Parents  bereaved  of  their  children."  Short  bio- 
graphical notioesy  and  critical  oomments  are  appended  to  most  of  the 
extracts  given,  and  these  add  valae  to  what  would  be  even  without 
them  an  interesting  collection. 

Nibgbnd's  ColleoEi  Avguit  1861.  Easu 


THE  PABOCHIAL  AKD  BURGH  SCHOOLMASTEBS 
(SC0TLA2W))  ACT,  1861.* 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  when  any  fallacy  is  to  be  ventilated,  it  is  sel- 
dom offered  to  the  public  pure  and  simple ;  a  portion  of  truth  is  gene- 
rally mixed  up  with  it  to  give  it  favour  and  currency.  In  like  manner 
when  any  measure  of  wrong  doing  and  injustice  is  advocated  againat 
any  of  our  institutions,  a  plausible  pretext  is  seldom  awanting  for  per- 
petrating the  mischief  under  cover  of  amending  a  fault  or  supplying  s 
deficiency.  This  b  unhappily  exemplified  to  the  full  in  the  Bill  before 
us«  We  have  here  one  of  the  most  usefiil  and  time-honoured  of  oar 
institutions  struck  at  in  a  vital  and  essential  part, — ^its  connection  with 
the  Church  rudely  severed, — ^its  fixed  religious  character  thereby  abro- 
gated,— sectarian  strife,  which  we  had  hoped  was  somewhat  jJkjed, 
roused  anow,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  supervinon  and  diioH 
pline  of  the  Schools.  The  contrivers  of  the  measure  knew  v^  well 
that  if  this  were  exclusively  proposed  and  made  clearly  ai^wrent,  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  country ;  and  so  while  they  infiict  with 
the  one  hand  this  ''heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement"  on  their 
•  **AnAottoslterandamendtheLawreUtingtoParoohialaadBun^8dMM9B> 

oasten  in  Seotland.**    (^tiiAii- 


and  to  the  Tests  required  to  be  taken  by  SchooJ 
gust  1861.) 
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integrity  and  usefulness,  they'  put  forward  in  the  other  a  poor,  enough 
boon  in  the  shi^  of  augmented  salaries  and  retiring  allowances.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  as  described  by  itself  is  twofold  :  *^  To  make  further 
and  other  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schoolmasters,  and  to 
abolish  the  Test  imposed  by  law  on  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland."  The 
former  of  these  is  a  mere  sham,  pretext,  and  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  latter,  which  is  the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  Bill. 

All  are  agreed,  and  words  need  not  be  spent  in  proving  the  impera- 
tive necessity  that  has  long  existed  for  encroasing  the  salaries  of  the 
schoolmasters,  and  providing  allowances  for  the  well-earned  retire- 
ment of  the  aged  in  a  laborious  profession ;  and  this  might  easily  have 
been  done^  leaving  points  of  doubt  or  difficulty  about  the  schools  to  be 
adjusted,  as  time  or  better  feeling  might  open  up  the  way.  There 
have  be^  two  Bills  at  least  before  Parliament  for  this  purpose ;  and  as 
if  to  shew  the  unbiassed  spirit  in  which  they  were  brought  forward, 
they  emanated  from  different  sides  of  politics.  One  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  another  by  Mr  Stirling  of  Eeir,  both  measures  tacitly 
sanctioned  by  the  heritors,  and  considerably  more  favourable  to  the 
schoolmasters  than  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill.  But  this  did 
not  suit  the  tactics  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church.  They  would  not 
allow  this  improvement  to  be  carried  out,  and  thus  part  with  a  valu- 
able instrument,  so  long  as  they  had  ulterior  objects  in  view  which 
they  were  well  aware  they  never  could  accomplish  on  their  own  merits ; 
and  they  were  able  to  say  in  effect  to  the  Church  and  heritors :  "  You 
diaU  not  improve  these  schools,  no  not  even  out  of  your  own  pockets, 
except  you  abolish  the  Test." 

And  now  their  turn  has  come,  and  we  have  this  measure,  despoiling 
the  Church  of  her  rights  and  privileges  in  connection  with  these 
schools,  which  have  been  her  peculiar  care  and  pride  since  their  foun- 
dation, degrading  and  insulting  her  in  the  empty  shadow  of  superinten- 
dence that  is  still  left  to  her,  and,  what  is  worse,  robbing  them  of  that 
religious  character  which  has  hitherto  secured  for  them  the  practical 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  infusing  into  them  all  the 
bitterness  of  sectarian  strife,  and  yet  leaving  them  open  to  teachers  of 
any  or  no  religious  belief.  There  is  indeed  the  formality  of  a  Decla- 
ration to  be  made  by  the  teacher,  but  it  affords  no  guarantee  whatever 
for  his  personal  belief  or  church  membership,  nor  even  for  his  teaching 
religion  at  all.  He  is  only  held  by  a  feeble  ineffectual  negative,  Clause 
XII.,  that  "  he  will  not  inculcate  any  opinion  opposed  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible^  or  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  that  he  will  conform  thereto  in  his  teaching  of  the 
school."  These  words  do  not  compel  the  teacher  to  read  the  Bible 
or  to  teach  the  Catechism,  should  he  be  inclined  to  evade  doing  so. 
But  though  the  Declaration  were  ever  so  complete,  it  practically  goes 
for  nothing  if  there  be  not  a  court  to  superintend  and  try  the  teacher 
and  apply  the  rule.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  there  was  no 
such  provision ;  and  in  very  shame  Clause  XIII.  was  added,  rendering 
it  competent  for  the  Presbytery  or  the  heritors  to  present  a  complaint 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  it  shall  be  lawful,  if  he  chooses  or 
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finds  time  for  sueb  a  triflei  to  Appoint  a  Oonuninioii  (undefined  in<{tt- 
Uty  or  quantity)  to  report  to  hiu,  aoid  he^  if  he  pLearaa,  to  oonfim 
their  sentence.  It  would  be  diffieult  to  divine  whit  purpose  this  cm 
serve,  save  as  a  piece  of  *'  voluntaiy  humiliation"  for  a  Presbytery  to 
undergo,  if  in  these  days  they  should  be  uplifted  by  honours  belied 
upon  them.  The  thing  is  a  sham  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  coDoemed,. 
and  an  insult  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  deals  with  that  whidi  b  the  vital 
element  of  our  Parish  Schools.  It  was  the  pride  of  our  land  to  be  the 
first  country  in  Europe  which  had  a  national  system  of  education,  and 
that  of  a  fixed  religious  character.  One  of  the  most  pleasii^  features 
in  every  landscape  was  the  Parish  School,  nestling  uxider  the  shadow 
of  the  Parish  Church,  thus  shewing  significantly  that  though  in  the 
system  it  supplanted,  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  not  so  with 
the  Presbyterian  faith  of  Scotland, — that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the 
light  of  true  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
as  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  What  account  can  now  be  given  of  these 
seminaries  ?  We  are  far  from  saying  that  their  future  may  not  shew 
some  men  as  irreproachable  in  character,  sound  in  faith,  and  oonsden- 
tious  in  the  religious  instruction  as  in  the  past ;  but  this  Bill  mani- 
festly removes  all  security  for  this, — it  entitles  you  to  predicate  little 
of  the  stamp  or  character  of  the  school,  and  it  places  the  teacher  in  a 
situation  in  which  no  man  charged  with  such  duties  should  be  exposed, 
— practically  irresponsible. 

This  unconstitutional  innovation,  this  grievous  wrong  to  the  cause 
of  religious  instruction,  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  sodcty,  it 
now  sanctioned  by  the  Legi^tore ;  and  the  Bill,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  skilfully  devised  for  accomplishing  this  its  great  aim  and  object. 

Fh'stf  the  heritors  are  carefully  managed.  By  the  original  draft  o£ 
the  Bill,  an  unworthy  bribe  was  thrown  out  to  them.  One  half  of  the 
assessment  was  laid  on  the  tenants,  thereby  relieving  the  heritors  so  fiu*, 
and  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  way  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
electoral  body.  But  the  heritors  being  found  quite  willing  to  bear  the 
whole  burden,  this  was  departed  from ;  and  not  to  alarm  them  too 
much,  the  election  is,  far  die  present,  continued  in  their  handa»  Clanse 
X.  being  skilfully  introduced  by  Mr  Dunlop,  M.P.  for  Greenock,  and 
Counsel  for  the  Free  Church,  to  induce  heritors  to  give  up  the  respon- 
sibility of  electing  the  teacher,  and  to  devolve  it  on  the  Univmitf 
Examiners.  This  paltry  clause  was  at  first  scouted  on  all  hands  when 
brought  forward  in  Committee,  but  a  second  and  suooesslul  attempt 
was  made  when  the  Bill  was  reported.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
heritors  will  shew  more  spirit,  and  appreciate  their  duties  better,  than 
be  caught  by  such  a  snare. 

The  schoolmasters  too  have  been  skilfully  manipulated.  They  have 
been  long  wrought  upon,  as  if  their  interests  sufi^wed  by  their  ecmneo* 
tion  with  the  Church.  <<  Break  these  bonds  asunder,  and  we  will  do 
handsomely  for  you,"  is  the  language  that  has  been  addressed  to  them 
by  those  very  parties  who  would  never  listen  to  their  ckims  and  dis- 
pose of  them  on  their  own  merits.    Many  of  them  we  regret  to  obswe 
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have  listened  too  confidingly  to  such  snsptoions  promises ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  when  tiiey  come  to  know  the  working  of  t^e  measure 
more  firilj  in  all  its  bearingSy  they  will  find  that  they  hkre  been  but 
poorly  senred  out.  Had  there  been  a  real  intention  to  benefit  them^ 
the  salaries  would  have  been  on  a  graduated  scale,  as  proposed  by  Mr 
Bobertson,  M.P.  for  Berwickshipe,  according  to  the  valued  rental  d 
parishes,  thus  holdiog  out  an  incentive  to  diligence,  and  a  field  of  pro- 
motion to  deserving  teachers.  It  is  a  sham  in  the  Bill  to  represent 
itself  as  a  Bill  to  eiicrease  the  salaries ;  in  reality  it  is  only  a  permis~ 
sive  measure,  enabling  the  heritors,  if  they  choose,  to  encrease  the 
salaries.  Here  the  minimum  point  is  every  thing.  Previous  Bills,  w» 
believe,  fixed  this  at  £50'.  But  the  present  Bill  stands  at  liie  late 
maximum  of  £35,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  in  the  majority  of 
cases  thb  will  be  much  increased.  In  parishes  where  there  are  twoor 
more  schools,  £51  was  the  sum  to  be  divided  among  them  under  the 
late  system ;  now  it  may  be  fixed  at  £50.  And  a  suitable  legal  pro- 
vision being  now  ostensibly  made  under  this  Bill,  teachers  may  lay: 
their  account  with  no  more  money  being  forthcoming  from  the  Privy 
Council  grants.     Of  old  it  used  to  be 

"  Yerbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venlt 
A  Capreis ;" 

but  they  will  soon  find  to  their  cost  a  very  short  and  pithy  minute  of 
"  my  Lords"  settling  that  point.  Farther,  with  regard  to  the  retiring 
allowance,  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  late  system,  had  a  life  interest 
in  his  salary,  house,  and,  garden ;  and,  as  under  the  present  Bill  he 
must  retire  when  called  upon  to  do  so  on  two^thirds  of  his  salary,  he 
will  require  to  be  in  receipt  of  the  maximum  of  £70,  before  he  can  be 
as  well  off  now  as  he  was  formerly. 

Having  thus  seen  how  adroitly  the  Bill  disposes  of  heritors  and 

teachers,  we  may  now  examine  its  real  essence*— the  change  it  efiects 

in  regard  to  the  religious  element.     Here  the  Church,  as  the  guardian 

of  sound  religion,  entrusted  with  the  machinery  of  the  parish  school 

to  prosecute  this  great  end,  in  and  through  the  instruction  of  the 

young,  receives  a  home  thrust.     The  Wow  is  delivered  under  imposing 

terms,  skilfully  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  vix., 

"  to  abolish  the  test  imposed  by  law  on  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland." 

In  all  dvil  and  political  matters,  tests  and  restrictions  are  wisely  abol« 

ished ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  State  are  free  to  every  creed- 

and  caste.     In  fiscal  matters,  likewise,  freedom  of  trade  is  now  para* 

mount,  save  where  the  exigencies  of  the  revenue  interfere;  and  my 

one,  leoking  at  the  requirements  of  the  times,  but  will  admit  that 

these  great  changes  have  not  come  one  day  too  soon  for  developing 

the  resources  of  the  country,  and  enabling  it  to  meet  its  heavy  obliga-^ 

tions.    In  educational  matters,  exemption  from  any  thing  like  religious 

tests  necessarily  exists  m  towns.     Wlien  teachers  place  themselves  on 

their  own  merits  before  the  public  in  the  various  branches  of  plain  and 

ornamental  instruction,  the  public  have  an  effective  control  in  their 

own  hand:^  and  may  be  left  to  look  to  their  own  interests.    An  inw 
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pulse  from  passing  events  has  reached  the  universities.    The  securities 
for  religious  belief  on  the  part  of  the  professors  are  now  dispensed  with, 
though  with  what  results  has  yet  to  be  seen.    Assuredly  no  smous- 
minded  person  can  contemplate  this  witliout  great  misgiving,  consid- 
ering how  easily  the  youthful  mind  may  be  perverted  through  ancient 
literature  and  history,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  and  science. 
And  there  is  no  remedy  for  it;  these  institutions  have  a  monopoly; 
they  are  the  only  acknowledged  way  to  the  Church,  and  the  other 
learned  professions.    But  this  principle,  or  rather  want  of  principle 
so  extremely  questionable  in  the  higher  department  of  education,  is 
altogether  inadmissable  in  eamman  sehooU^  and  will  never  be  tolerated 
by  tiie  sound  instinct  of  the  people  of  this  country.    Here  the  teacher 
is  all  in  all  to  his  pupils,  all  the  Faculties  in  one ;  and  if  the  instruction 
is  to  be  worth  anything,  religion  must  be  the  animating  and  control- 
ling principle^  and  you  must  have  a  guarantee  for  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  teacher.    And  if  there  be  one  fact  more  than  another, 
now  accepted  by  all  intelligent  educationbts,  it  is,  that  national  tyMen&, 
where  unaccompanied  with  this  security,  and  where  religious  teachiDg 
is  either  forbidden  or  left  undetermined,  must  prove  ineffectual  for 
their  great  purpose.     In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
latter  alternative  prevails,  the  National  Schools  are  given  up  to  sect- 
arian contests,  and  are  fallen  into  general  disfiivour.     In  Ireland^  a 
national  system  was  organised  with  great  skill,  and  administered  with 
first  rate  ability,  on  the  principle  of  compromising  the  reb'gious  ele- 
ment.   Bible  extracts  were  prepared  which  both  parties  could  agree 
to  use, — modem  history  was  excluded ;  everything  was  arranged  so 
that  the  divided  parties  might  meet  on  common  ground.^   But  the 
experiment,  in  this  respect^  has  been  a  fulure.     The  Commissioners  stiU 
issue  their  annual  reports,  exhibiting  encrease  of  schools  and  scholars, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  scheme  b  practically 
departed  from,  and  that  the  schools  are  now  broken  up  into  twochisses, 
catholic  and  protestant,  the  former,  we  believe,  numbering  about  4000, 
and  the  latter  about  1200.    So  utterly  impossible  is  it  to  have  a  common 
elementary  school  without  a  religious  feature,  and  consequentiy  without 
a  test,  or  a  superintending  body  of  known  religious  profession,  as  the 
means  of  securing  this.    It  is  in  vain  for  theorists  or  secularists  to  set 
up  their  schemes  against  this.     They  never  will,  they  never  can,  suc- 
ceed.   What  common  school  is  there  that  is  not  tested?     Ton  may 
know  it  at  once  by  its  denominational  connection.     Government^  acting 
through  the  Privy  Council  in  dispensing  the  annual  vote,  will  not  look 
at  a  school  except  it  be  tested  and  bonded  to  the  teeth ;  and  yet 
here  b  a  bill  brought  in  and  passed  by  the  same  government^  profes- 
sing ^'  to  abolish  the  test,"  but  in  reality  and  effect  abolishing  the 
security  for  the  fixed  religious  character  of  the  teaching,  opening  the 
door  for  all  strife  and  bitterness,  and  for  the  admission  of  teachers  of 
any  or  no  religious  belief,  thus  inflicting  a  cruel  wrong  upon  the  oldest 
example  of  a  national  system  founded  on  a  fixed  religious  basis,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  conviction  b  established  in  every  intelligent  oh- 
aerver,  that  no  other  system  of  common  school  instruction  can  answer 
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its  purpose  effectually.  This  is  the  time  that  has  been  chosen  for 
laying  the  lae  to  the  root  of  the  tree  that  has  borne  such  goodly  fruits 
of  knowledge,  peace,  and  harmony  to  generations  of  Scotsmen,  because 
through  it  there  circulated  the  vital  element  of  a  sound  and  ascertained 
religious  principle.  One  stroke  has  annihilated  this ;  peace  and  har- 
mony are,  we  fear,  henceforth  to  be  banished  from  the  school,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  keenness  of  the  wound  in  the  Church  was  beginning 
to  pass  away. 

Let  us  cast  forward  a  glimpse  at  the  too  probable  result.  At  every 
election  of  schoolmaster,  rival  interests  will  now  be  in  the  field.  When 
the  Free  Church  are  beaten,  will  this  tend  to  mollify  their  feelings 
towards  the  pariah  school  ?  And  when  they  carry  an  election,  and 
succeed  in  transferring  their  teacher  from  the  opposition  school  to  the 
parish  school,  how  wS  the  adherents  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  be 
affected  ?  In  all  probability  they  will  be  giving  an  offer  for  the  vacated 
premises  of  the  Free  Church  School,  and  do  their  best  to  retrieve 
their  lost  position.  And  what  is  gained  by  all  this  ?  A  loss  only — 
a  certain  loss  of  peace  and  harmony ;  and  strange  to  say  t  a  loss  also 
of  all  security  for  the  religious  belief  of  the  teacher  whose  appoint- 
ment has  caused  the  wrangle,  or  for  the  character  of  his  teaching,  be- 
cause being  once  in,  he  may  be.  and  do  just  what  he  pleases.  His 
doctrinal  aberrations  will  be  flagrant  indeed,  before  the  slow  and  cir- 
caitous  reprimand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  can  reach  him ;  and  let 
him  only  keep  free  of  gross  immorality,  and  he  will  be  safe  against 
the  sheriff.  The  schools  being  thus  under  no  effective  superintend- 
ence^ will  oscilate  between  the  state  of  keen  religious  contention  and 
cold  indifference  in  the  public  esteem;  and  the  Schoolmaster  will 
he  in  a  state  of  independence  such  as  no  other  public  official  knows, 
and  which  in  no  point  of  view  can  be  for  his  own  real  interests. 

And  under  what  pretext  has  this  grievous  wrong  and  confusion 
l>een  perpetrated  ?  With  regard  to  the  reHgiooB  department  of  the 
schools,  who  has  ever  breathed  a  whisper  against  the  supervision  of 
the  Presbyteries  ?  We  will  do  the  enemies  of  the  Church  the  justice 
to  say  that  they  have  never  seriously  alleged  any  such  thing.  The 
feeting  is  strong  and  general  that  the  Church  has  been  on  honour 
in  this  respect,  and  has  administered  her  trust  fairly  and  judiciously, 
never  for  any  sectarian  object,  but  solely  for  the  security  of  the  fixed 
religious  character  of  the  instruction.  Whatever  restriction  there  may 
^  is  simply  indispensable  for  this  latter  purpose.  And  for  their 
^^n^o/  effievBn/^  in  every  other  respect,  aU  that  was  wanted  was  an 
&Qgmenta1ion  of  salary  and  retiring  allowance.  K  the  Presbyteries 
have  appeared  in  some  cases  lax  and  tardy  in  infusing  the  requisite 
vigour  into  a  school,  it  is  simply  because  the  means  of  improvement 
were  not  fully  in  their  hands.  For  instance,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  proclaiming  from  the  house-top  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher,  a 
worthy  man,  it  may  be,  grown  old  in  the  service,  if  there  are  not  the 
means  of  retiring  him  in  some  measure  of  comfort  ?  To  this  extent, 
the  Presbyteries  may  confess  to  a  short-coming,  not  of  will  or  negli- 
genoe^  but  of  inability  to  help  themselves.     Give  them  the  means ; 
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9^uat  the  mftdiinery  to  the  reqiurements  of  tlio  tiiDe;  put 

their  trial;  and  though  their  sopenriBioii  may  not  have  the  poop  of  the 

professorial  element,  or  the  red  tapeism  of  isapeetiofi,  thejr  woidd^  we 

believe^  do  their  work  more  kindly  and  eflfectively.    Being  a  labour  of 

loFo  it  would  be  without  fee  or  reward,  and  they  would  dispenae  with 

.Clauses  X.,  XI^  and  XY .,  taking  neither  heritor's^  treasury,  nor  i 

money. 

If  Parliament  had  lost  oonfidenoe  either  in  the  ability  or  the  i 
rity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  io  administer  die  pariah  sdioois,  they 
might  at  once  have  transferred  them  to  some  denomination  thai  tiiey 
considered  more  worthy,  or  they  might  have  named  specafioally  aooe 
other  denominations  to  be  admitted.  There  might,  doubtieaa^  have 
been  objections  to  this,  but  not  on  the  score  of  f^gious  uncertainty, 
because  the  denominational  connection  of  the  teacher  might  enaore 
this  so  far  in  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland ;  though  after  aU,  when 
government  had  resolved  to  remove  the  basis  on  whidi  the  rriigions 
element  has  rested  with  such  acceptance  and  success  for  two  oenturiei, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  not  to  go  through  the  vain  show  of 
taking  any  precaution  upon  the  subject  Such  questions  sidmiitted  to 
unknown  commissions  and  Secretaries  of  State,  run  every  risk  of 
being  handled  in  a  way  offensive  to  good  feeling,  and  can  work  to  no 
useful  end.  The  admirable  brevity  with  which  the  coup  de  grace  is 
adminutered  to  the  burgh  schools,  might  have  been  followed  here^  for 
all  the  security  that  the  Declaration  affords.  Clause  XXII.  eiacts 
that  the  burgh  school  teacher  may  hold  and  inculcate  what  tenets  he 
pleases,  only  ^<  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  profess  or  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  trial,  censure,  or  judg- 
ment of  the  Presbytery."  In  sober  earnest,  there  is  matter  in  tins 
Bill  that  might  well  have  made  the  LegisUture  pause  before  they  went 
into  it,  and  might  even  abate  sectarian  jealousy,  if  Christian  principle 
and  feeling  are  to  have  any  place  among  us.  Parliament  does  not 
seem  fully  alive  to  what  it  has  sanctioned  in  this  fatal  Bill,  nor  die 
Church,  to  what  it  has  lost  of  its  integrity  and  power.  It  is  only  the 
enemy  that  duly  appreciate  the  importauoe  of  the  oonoession  they 
have  won.  They  have  gone  round  2iion.  With  envious  eye  they  have 
marked  her  bulwarks,  and  with  the  aid  of  faint-hearted  or  treacherous 
friends  they  have  surprised  the  outwork  of  the  schools.  The  change 
they  have  accomplished  may  appear  small,  not  even  a  hand-fareadth; 
but  it  is  small,  just  as  the  rent  of  a  wall  or  die  incuion  of  a  saw  have  no 
perceptible  width,  still  they  may  carry  with  them  an  watold  evil ;  sehere 
the  foundation  being  undermined,  the  superstructure  will  surely  coneto 
the  ground,  though  there  be  a  decent  show  of  letting  it  down  genUjr. 
It  looks,  to  the  sanguine  planner,  seeing  how  much  our  religions  de- 
nominations have  in  common,  as  if  there  might  be  a  na  meelu^  a  eoo- 
promiae;  but  we  fear  that,  practically,  the  times  are  not  ripe  for  dnb 
and  that  any  change  in  the  mode  of  soonring  the  reiigiona  eiement 
must  inevitably  hind  the  parochnJ  sdiool  system  in  strife^  oonloBOii, 
and  ineffioienoy.  At  all  evrats,  we  would  stand  where  we  wm,  till 
the  same  security  should  be  given  us  on  a  wider  (datform*  whieh  as- 
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iuredly  this  1^  does  not  furnish.  Many  far-seeing,  men  among  as, 
bent  upon  change^  are  so  well  aware  that  if  the  present  system  be  in- 
fringed upon,  there  is  an  inlet  to  all  strife  and  no  security  for  religion, 
that  they  wi^  this  dement  to  be  provided  separately,  and  so  advocate 
a  seenlar  system.  The  master  mind  of  OhalmerSy  searching  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  educational  problem,  has  left  a  remarkable  testimony  to  this 
effect.  Drs  Guthrie  and  Begg  have  fearlessly  followed  in  this  tract ; 
and  Dr  Candlish,  though  his  leadership  imposes  more  reserve  upon 
him,  has  of  late  years  come  to  advocate,  practically,  the  same  condu- 
aion,  though  in  less  strughtforward  terms.  He  would  abolish  the 
test,  in  order  that  a  more  comprehensive  foundation  may  be  laid,  in 
which  ample  security  for  religion  shall  be  found.  This  Bill  accom- 
plishes the  fbrmer  ol^ect,  but  leaves  the  latter  altogether  unsettled,  as 
every  one  knew  it  must  be ;  it  annihibites  the  substance,  and  leaves  us 
to  grasp  at  the  flickering  shadow  in  the  waters  of  strife. 

How  such  a  Bill  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  may 
well  be  a  marvel.  The  present  Parliament  has  shewn  little  tendency 
to^favour  organic  change.  It  would  certainly  repel  any  inroad  on  the 
ri^ts  and  fHrivileges  of  the  Church  of  England,  even  in  matters  far 
less  closely  connected  with  it  than  are  the  parish  schools  with  the 
Obnrbh  of  Scotland.  We  may  be  a  poor  despised  community,  but  we 
submit  that  it  would  not  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Epis- 
copal Bench  to  have  interposed  to  avert  this  "  heavy  blow  and  sore 
discouragement.^'  These  invasions  cannot  go  on  long  without  react- 
ing unfavourably  to  schools  and  colleges  in  which  they  may  be  in- 
terested. 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  prozimus  ardef 
No  doubt  it  was  introduced  to  Parliament  at  a  most  convenient  season, 
having  been  read  a  first  time  on  the  closing  night  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  explanation  of  the  Lord  Advocate  as  to  the  Bill  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  not  having 
recaved  ih^  imprimatur  till  the  8d  of  June,  only  shifts  the  blame  on 
the  ministry,  if  they  were  advertised  by  his  Lordship  that  the  Assem- 
bly, whose  opinion  was  desired,  was  to  meet  on  the  28d  of  May.  But 
however  cleverly  introduced  and  assiduously  pressed  forward,  the 
Buu^inations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  could  never  have  carried 
the  measure  without  a  certain  amount  of  concurrence  in  her  Parlia- 
mentary friends,  which  cannot  be  characterized  otherwise  than  a  de- 
sertion and  betrayal  on  their  part.  If  they  think  they  have  gone  into 
a  oompromise,  they  have  been  completely  overreached.  The  compro- 
mise  is  ril  on  one  side ;  and  when,  or  by  whom,  were  they  authorised 
toiaakothe  compromise?  We  trust  that  some  of  these  Honourable 
M*P.s,  the  next  time  they  find  themselves  in  an  eleetioneering  (Kfiiculty, 
^  know  to  their  cost  that  the  Church  oiy  will  not  be  so  helpful  to 
theoL 

But  it  is  painful  to  bavo  to  admit  that  even  tmthin  the  Church-^in 
Assembly  and  School  Committee — :the  action  was  not  sufficiently  prompt 
^d  ttneompromising.  Any  reader  of  the  newspaper  report  of  the 
Hussion  that  took  ^aoe  on  the  re^appointing  of  the  Parochial  School 
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Committee  could  not  fail  to  gather  that  something  was  in  the  wind, 
and  that  a  Bill  was  imminent.  After  so  many  disclaimers,  and  Isatlj, 
after  that  by  the  Lord  Advocate  hunself,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
no  copy  of  the  Bill  was  actually  submitted  to  any  official  of  the  Asp 
sembly ;  but  as  little  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  mport  of  it  had  oozed 
out,  and  was  pretty  well  known  to  the  leaders,  from  the  effort  that  they 
made  in  the  Assembly  to  get  the  power  of  the  Parochial  School  Com- 
mittee extended  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Bill  that  actually  did 
appear.  Instead  of  being  put  on  the  alert  by  thdr  information,  so  as 
to  seek  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  to  oppose  any  measure  that 
severed  the  connection  between  Church  and  School,  their  aim,  too 
plainly,  was  to  receive  sanction  to  entertain  it,  even  though  it  com- 
promised this  essential  point.  Now,  this,  we  take  leave  to  say,  was  an 
unworthy  line  to  follow.  Further,  when  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Assembly  to  the  Parochial  School  Committee  were  so  explicit 
about  calling  the  Commission  whenever  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to 
Parliament,  why  was  this  delayed  for  a  whole  month,  from  3d  June  to 
3d  July  ?  And  what  was  the  nature  of  their  action  in  London  ?  It 
seems  to  have  dissipated  itself  in  some  feeble  attempt  after  what  is 
called  K  positive  religious  test,  which  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
was  mere  twaddle.  Not  even  the  show  of  an  opposition  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  it  adds  much  to  the  bitterness  of  regret 
to  think  that  so  noble  a  cause  was  lost  through  sheer  mismanagement; 
because  it  is  evident  that,  had  a  stand  been  made  in  the  Lower  Hooa^ 
the  rejection  of  the  obnoxious  clause^  so  nearly  carried  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  secured  in  the  Lords.  Amid  such  apathy  and  inde- 
cision, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Chorch 
were  rewarded  by  the  passing  of  this  wretched  measure.  All  the  more 
credit,  however,  is  due  to  those  of  her  friends  who  stood  true.  Among 
them  Lord  Einnaird  was  pre-eminent.  The  able  and  effective  speech 
of  his  Lordship  on  the  Second  Beading  was  well  foUowed  up  by  other% 
so  as  to  afford  the  hope  that  the  sting  of  the  Bill  might  yet  be  ex- 
tracted in  Committee,  but  the  effort  failed  through  private  intrigoe 
and  defection.  That  noble  Lord  must  have  in  his  own  oonscienoe  the 
best  reward,  knowing  that  he  advocated  a  good  cause,  which  no  one 
could  gainsay,  that  of  pure  religious  education,  untinctured  with  sect- 
arian bias  or  strife,  as  dispensed  in  the  time-honoured  seminaries  of 
the  country. 

And  now  that  the  Bill  has  passed,  who  can  be  got  to  say  that  they 
are  pleased  with  it  ?  Not  seemingly  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Be- 
cause, in  the  meagre  catalogue  of  the  measures  for  Scotland  with  which 
they  prorogued  Parliament,  they  took  no  notice  of  this  mearare. 
Whether  in  shame  or  contempt,  we  know  not,  but  we  shall  in  chari^ 
assume  the  former.  Not  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  because  the 
reference,  such  as  it  is,  that  the  Bill  makes  to  religious  teachiiig^  is 
opposed  to  their  theory  and  principles  of  state  interference.  Not  sure- 
ly the  Free  Church ;  because  if  they  adopt  a  Bill  which  commits  the 
supervision  of  the  religious  element  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
will  require  to  favour  Uie  public  with  a  new  definition  of  En 
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No  doubt,  t(ie9^  two  parties^  as  notably  refleoted  in  the  Town  Couocil 
of  Edinburgh,  first  petitioned  for  the  Bill,  and  then,  as  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate had  already  experienced  in  his  transactions  with  them,  they  re- 
pudiated and  abused  it ;  but  his  Lordship  has  yet  to  receive  the  full 
explanation  of  this  when  he  appears,  as  we  sincerely  trust  nothing  may 
prevent  his  appearing,  on  the  Edinburgh  hustings  again  at  the  next 
general  election.  We  shall  see  who  will  then  confront  him,  and  we 
shall  then  understand  why  they  have  thus  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  their  own  professed  principles  and  public  measures  in  order  to 
cement  alliances  offensive  and  defensive. 

As  for  the  Churcbi  the  evil  is  donci  and  cannot  humanly  speaking 
he  undone.  In  these  movements  the  saying  holds  true — vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum.  Her  couirts  may  naturally  take  the  only  means  left  of  ex- 
onerating themselves  by  protest  from  all  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  those  who  have  passed  such  a  measure,  depriving  her  of  what  she  has 
ever,  and  with  good  reason,  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of  her 
machinery  in  fulfilling  the  command  of  her  Divine  Master,  who  first  said, 
Feed  my  Lambs,  and  then  Feed  my  Sheep ;  and  she  will  do  her  best, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  still  left  her,  to  avert  every  evil  conse- 
<)ueQce  flowing  from  this  unfortunate  measure.  It  cannot  be  concealed 
that  the  arguments  and  misrepresentations  which  have  wrested  these 
outworks  from  her  may  with  a  little  alteration  be  directed  against  her- 
self; and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  ere  long  they  will 
he  so  directed.  This  is  the  full  significance  of  what  this  dep)orablp 
^ni  is  meant  to  teach  us.  In  this  view  alone  can  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  enemies  of  the  church  have  exerted  themselves,  be  explained 
or  understood.  Would  that  some  of  her  friends  who  were  especially 
charged  to  sound  the  alarm,  had  been  as  far  seeing  and  energetic  to 
repel  the  attack  I  Still,  the  path  of  duty  is  as  clearly  as  ever  open  be- 
fore her  ministers  and  office-bearers,  not  to  be  unduly  discouraged,  but 
trusting  ia  h^r  Qreat  Head,  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  privileges 
aud  opportunities  that  remain  to  her. 


THE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.* 

*'  The  seedtime  of  our  future  life ;  it  is  from  what  we  sow  then,  we  gather  at 
«*  last  com  or  thistles."— Z)oE^/a*  Jarold, 

Tfls  great  business  of  training  the  Young,  is  one  which  in  all  ages  • 
P^  been  regarded  as  of.  considerable  importance,  but  it  is  especially 
^  our  own  day  that  National  Education  has  been  most  strongly  forced 

•  A  Sermon,  preached  on  Sabbath,  80th  June,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
^r  the  Pastoral  Address  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
irom  the  text»  Proverbs  ipiii.  6,—"  Train  up  a  child  in  tha  tcay.he  should  go,  and 
^hen  he  it  old  he  foill  not  depart  from  it''  Affectionately  addressed,  in  a  perman- 
ent form,  to  l*atent8  residing  within  the  Burgh  of  Canongate  and  surrounding 
jjBtricts.  By  the  Ber.  James  Stormonth,  Head  Master  of  the  Burgh  School  of 
^ftQOQgBte,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Myles  Macphail,  11  South  St  DaTid  Str^t 
^«8gow :  T.  Murray  &  Son.    1861.    Pp.  18. 

^OL.  xixil.  M 
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on  attention,  as  a  public  question.  And  this,  in  great  measure,  be- 
cause we  have  too  long  treated  it  with  perilous  neglect,  and  are  now 
feeling  the  punishment  of  the  imprudence.  Not  onlj  in  its  highest 
aspect,  as  affecting  religion  and  moral  conduct,  but  even  in  reference 
to  the  commercial  wealth  and  political  existence  of  a  country,  it  is 
seen  that  Education  and  Training  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
community.  We  are  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  our  establishments  for  the  punishment  of  crime ;  in  the  mani- 
fold ramifications  of  prisons,  reformatories,  hulks,  transport-ships,  and 
penal  settlements ;  the  multitude  of  agents  required  to  co-operate  in 
the  present  system  of  police  for  the  repression  of  insurrection  and 
prevention  of  escape  among  convicts ;  the  difficulty  and  outlay  encoun- 
tered in  the  detection  and  capture  of  offenders ;  die  generally  deteri- 
orating influence  of  uninterrupted  contact  with  them ;  the  painful 
certainty  that  a  large  percentage  is  being  yearly  drawn  back  into  the 
whirlpool  of  vice  and  hopeless  misery,  after  aU  the  efforts  made  by 
public  discipline  and  private  charity  to  reclaim  them  fronf  their  evil 
ways.  A  heavy  price  has  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  for  omitting  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  training  and  educating  her  children. 

It  was  said  long  ago,  and  with  truth,  that  '*  the  worst  use  you  can 
put  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him."  We  have  grown  more  tender,  or  at 
least  more  scrupulous,  than  of  old,  and  do  not  now  place  the  gibbet 
to  confront  the  criminal  at  every  turn.  The  days  are  past,  and  for 
ever  we  hope,  when  thefl  of  property  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings' 
value,  brought  a  punishment  of  death.  We  are  more  sensible  of  the 
terrible  responsibility  and  sin  of  depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  life,  in 
punishment  of  such  offences  as  were  formerly  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  But  we  are  stiU,  as  a  natioD, 
fiur  too  indifferent  to  the  value  of  life,  although  we  are  more  chary  of 
publicly  extinguishing  it  on  the  scaffold!  Not  enough  energy  is  dis- 
played, and  generous  employment  of  wealth  exerted,  in  the  educatii^ 
and  training  of  the  Young.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  work,  and 
by  no  means  generally  unsuccessful,  the  attempt  to  reclsum  jnvemle 
offenders  by  employing  them  in  Reformatories,  and  thereby  fitting 
them  to  live  an  honest  life  of  manual  labour,  when  they  are  again  re- 
leased to  the  world.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  evil  seeds  of  rice 
have  too  oflen  taken  deep  root  in  those  young  hearts,  during  the  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  reform  of  conduct  is  not  accompanied  with  a 
cleansing  of  the  pollution  within.  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  continuallj 
repeated;  the  one  evil  spirit,  driven  out  by  the  superior  fwceof 
human  law,  and  the  habitation  left  vacant  for  awhile,  until  sevati  otber 
spirits  come  together  and  establish  themselves  as  occupants,  **<  and  the 
latter  state  is  worse  than  the  first."  We  do  not  ui^e  this  fact,  at 
present,  in  condemnation  of  the  system  of  Reformatories,  so  &r  as 
they  are  yet  practicable.  By  no  means.  The  firequent  failures  are 
chiefly  the  result  of  circumstances,  with  which  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  enabled  to  grapple.  Much  is  still  imperfect  in  the  methods  of 
re-introdudng  the  partially-regenerate  youths  to  the  society  in  which 
they  were  lately  regarded  as  pariahs  and  pests.     The  first  few  mODtlts 
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or  jews  of  probation  are  seldom  watched  and  made  profitable  to  them, 
and  if  these  be  misemplojed,  the  possibility  of  reclamation  has  been 
wasted,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  found  again.  Either  the  bad  influ- 
ence of  their  early  companions,  once  more  gathering  around  them,  or 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  remains  of  the  stigma  attached 
by  having  been  subjected  to  imprisonment,  have  forced  back  into 
vicious  courses  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  for  awhile  been 
benefited  by  being  trained  and  educated  at  a  Reformatory, 

It  must  be  confessed  the  system  employed  for  the  repression  or 
punishment  of  crime  is  cumbrous,  ruinously  expensive,  and  only  par- 
tially efficient.  It  is  so  even  in  the  case  of  boys ;  it  is  far  more  de- 
fective and  censurable  in  the  case  of  men  or  women.  Adult  criminals 
afford  a  frightful  exhibition  of  confirmed  depravity,  in  the  majority  of 
offences.  Again  and  again  are  they  brought  back  to  be  punished  for 
outraging  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  their  intimate  acquaintances 
are  as  powerless  as  the  most  zeaJous  philanthropists,  in  devising  or 
executing  any  security  against  a  renewal  of  the  crimes  which  brought 
them  within  the  grasp  of  justice.  We  need  not  say  with  what  fre- 
quendy  it  is  seen,  that  here  another  human  being  has  become  a  Cast- 
away ;  that  the  law  says  this  criminal  is  incorrigible,  that  no  warning, 
no  leniency,  and  no  punishment  is  of  any  further  use,  or  offers  the 
slightest  chance  of  furnishing  an  improvement  The  poor,  wasted, 
haggard,  and  self-despising  wretches  are  abandoned  of  men,  and  seem 
to  be  also  abandoned  of  God.  The  hospital,  the  slime  of  the  river, 
or  the  kennel  of  some  foul  alley,  at  length  receives  them  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  degraded  body  lies  rotting  underneath  the  stars;  a 
noisome  and  uncomprehended  Something,  which  nobody  could  turn 
to  better  profit,  and  everybody  was,  in  part,  responsible  for. 

Thoughtful  men  must,  not  unfrequently,  be  startled  with  such  pro- 
blems of  human  life ;  its  apparent  worthlessness  and  waste, — its  indis- 
putable value  and  sublimity,  as  revealed  by  the  fact  of  the  great 
Atonement.  The  importance  of  the  creature  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker 
is  best  seen  in  the  price  of  its  redemption  being  no  less  than  the  In- 
carnation and  Passion  of  God's  ovra  Son.  The  dignity  of  humanity 
is  thus  seen,  in  the  light  of  Revelation,  to  be  placed  at  a  height  which 
the  dream  of  enthusiasm  could  scarcely  dare  to  anticipate.  The  sin- 
cere Christian  is,  by  his  creed,  preserved  from  the  cold-hearted  cal- 
culations of  the  Pseudo-political  economist,  who  reckons  up  the  total 
of  human  sufferings,  and  considers  it  to  be  out-balanced  by  an  increase 
in  the  material  wealth  of  his  country.  But  the  true  politician  well 
knows  that  wealth  is  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  and  b  not  con- 
fined to  merchandize  and  the  metallic  currency.  Many  are  the  evil 
signs  denoting  the  corrupt  state  into  which  this  land—even  our  own 
loved  Britain — ^has  &llen,  by  its  inordinate  craving  for  power,  its 
worship  of  Wealth,  and  its  servile  deference  to  Opinion,  howsoever 
base  and  anti-christian  that  opinion  may  be.  A  new  spirit — ^the  spirit 
of  love  and  truth,  must  be  infiised  into  the  people,  to  cure  them  of  the 
diseased  appetites  by  which  they  have  become  enslaved.  It  is  not 
mere  knowledge  that  is  indispensable, — intellectual  culture  of  the  sort 
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which  is  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  facts,  or  of  pro&snonal 
skill.  More  needed  is  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  reUgious  cha- 
racter; the  uprightness  of  manhood,  the  loving  tenderness  of  woman* 
hood,  blended  together,  and  sanctified  by  humility,  and  reverence  for 
the  Divine  Upholder  of  the  world. 


This  beauty  and  richness  of  religious  character  it  is  one  chief  object 
of  Mr  James  Stormonth's  sermon  to  inculcate,  as  a  necessity  for  the 
individual  growth.  We  have  spoken  of  the  results  on  sodety  by  a 
neglect  of  training  in  youth,  and  have  conceded  that  great  difficulittes, 
if  not  insurmountable,  lie  in  the  path  of  those  who  in  advanced  life  are 
sought  to  be  won  to  virtue.  It  must  be  on  early  training,  moral  and 
religious,  that  dependence  has  to  be  placed  for  the  regeneration  of 
society ;  rather  than  on  any  similar  influence  being  widely  exerted 
for  good  on  persons  of  mature  age  and  confirmed  habits  of  evil-doing. 
The  sermon  contains  excellent  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  training, 
shewing  its  paramount  importance ;  '^  education"  of  the  strictly  schol- 
astic kind  being  rightly  declared  to  be  subordinate  in  end  and  aim  to 
that  ''  training"  which  shall  serve  to  rear  children  into  honourable, 
afPectionate,  industrious  and  holy-minded  men  or  women. 

Early  in  his  discourse  we  find  Mr  Stormonth  say  : — 

"  These  two  words,  *  train*  and  *  educate/  are  constantly  employed  u  if 
they  were  aynonymous,  but  they  are  not  so.  In  their  proper  application 
they  are  essentially  distinct.  '  Training*  is  generic  in  its  application,  and 
education  specific.  '  Education*  can  exist,  and  too  often  does  exist,  without 
'  training.'  In  other  words,  a  child  can  bo  educated  without  being  trained; 
but  the  reverse  can  never  be  true ;  he  cannot  be  trained  without  being 
'  educated.*  Education  denotes  the  storing  up  of  knowledge  in  the  mind, 
and  regards  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  acquisition  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Training,  however,  has  a  higher  object  in  view.  It 
is  the  superstructure  raised  upon  education  as  its  foundation  and  diief 
jcomer-stone.  The  former  rears  its  head  aloft,  until  it  becomes  '  a  boildiog 
fitly  framed  together,  and  grown  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.— 
(Eph.  ii.  21).  The  latter,  prone  to  the  earth,  contains  much  of  the  eaithf- 
Training  regards  the  subordination  and  control  of  all  the  powers  of  both 
bod^  and  mind  to  certain  well-defined  principles.  Education  may  be  mr 
pulsive  and  irregular,  and  may  even  cease  altogether,  but  training,  as  such, 
must  be  certain  and  progressive.  There  is  a  time  when  a  man's  education, 
in  a  sense,  mav  cease ;  but  his  training  never,  at  least  in  this  life.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  theory;  but  training  is  that  knowledge  re- 
.duced  t9  practice*  It  is  this  view  that  gives  a  beautiful  significance  to  that 
/elegant  maxim,  '  It  is  well  when  a  man  is  taught  to  look  from  the  study  qf 
nature,  up  to  nature's  God.'  In  proportion  as  the  one  exists  apart  from  the 
other  so  do  young  or  old  become  mischievous  and  worthless  members  of 
society.  It  is  from  this,  the  common  adage,  *  a  Uttle  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous things*  receives  its  force.  A  man  may  be  possessed  of  great  stores 
of  .kaowiedg^e,  and  be  continually  adding  to  those  stores.  He  may  be  able 
to  dip  deep  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  nature,  and  astonish  mankind 
by  tha  revelation  of  nature's  secrets.  He  may  be  possessed  of  great  worldly 
power  and  wealth,  and  receive  to  satiety  the  homage  and  flattery  of  othen^ 
lie  may  be  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  yet  if  he  has  not  been  tramed,  in  the 
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sense  of  the  text,  his  whole  life  maj  be  one  of  turmoil,  of  disappointed 
hopes,  or  of  blasted  ambitious  schemes. 

•  **  The  training  in  the  text,  however,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
a  sort  of  training  very  prevalent  in  the  world,— ^the  one  engenders  in  the 
human  bosom  generous  feelings,  a  disinterested  lore  to  man,  and  holy  as^ 
pirations, — the  other  for  the  most  part  tends  to  prompt  a  cold  formality, 
an  unmitigated  selfishness,  and  a  centering  of  the  affections  on  things  seen 
and  temporal.  The  one  is  the  preparation  for  a  future  life  of  happiness, — 
the  other,  being  earthy,  grovels  on  the  earth.  The  Apostle,  writing  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  beautifully  illustrates  what  I  have  now  been  say- 
ing :  *  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.' 
(Verse  17,)  *  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
anto  all  good  works.*  In  this  enumeration  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  a 
perfect  man,  the  Apostle  first  mentions  '  doctrines,*  that  is,  what  a  man  is 
tanght  to  believe.  The  words  *  reproof,'  '  correction,'  *  instruction  in  right- 
eousness/ indicate  the  manner  in  which  a  child  b  to  be  trained  in  order  to 
become  perfect,  and  completely  furnished  unto  all  good  works  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood.  Finally,  training  begins  with  the  earliest  infancy  and 
ceases  only  at  death." 

He  next  speaks  concerning  the  nature  of  the  training  which  should 
be  emplojed  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  state  that  the  training  of  a 
child  commences  with  its  earliest  infancy.  He  does  not  neglect  to  en- 
force the  truth  that  attention  to  its  health  of  body  is  indispensable. 

*^  As  the  budding  rose  is  oarefhlly  guarded  from  danger  by  a  strong  outer 
ooat,  so  should  the  fragile  babe  be  sedulously  watched,  uoLat  neither  want  nor 
satiety  of  food,  nor  improper  clothing,  m^  injure  its  health,  or  irritate  itv 
tender  body.  Health  of  body  has  more  to  do  with  dispositions  of  mind,  than 
most  people  are  inclined  to  admit.  The  first  care  of  a  nurse  or  parent  is  to 
study  the  health  of  the  child.  The  crying  of  in&nts  is  a  dear  incueation  thab 
something  is  wrong.  An  infknt  in  health,  and  whose  wants  are  properir 
supplied  seldom  cries ;  neglect  of  a  child  in  infancy  often  engenders  a  peevish 
dispositioni  and  lays  the  seed  of  future  disease." 

Remarks  follow  on  the  faults  of  children,  and  especially  on  what 
he  affirms  to  be  <<  the  master-fanlt  in  children" — flying.  He  lays  down 
a  few  simple  directions  worthy  of  acceptation,  regarding  the  treatment 
to  bo  employed.  He  labours  to  impress  on  parents  <^  the  absolute 
necessity  of  training  their  children  to  good  habits  by  presenting  to 
them  motives  for  doing  what  is  right  and  proper.'*  And  at  this  point 
he  indicates  a  few  leading  truths  which  children  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  which  they  will  be  advant^ed  by  understanding,  while 
more  abstruse  matters  of  doctrine  are  avoided  to  be  forced  on  their 
Attention  until  the  intellect  is  ripened  and  fitted  to  receive  the  ideas  in 
their  purity. 

The  influence  of  children  on  one  another  in  the  school-room  and 
the  playground  is  thus  indiotated : — 

"  The  school-room,  with  the  playground,  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  in  which 
the  whole  children  are  put  through  a  Hgid  course  of  training, — part  of  it  cer- 
tainly bv  the  masters,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trainii^  is  actually 
dae  to  tW  children  themselves.  In  the  schoolroom  they  are  tniinedinto 
nabits  of  subordination  and  industry.    It  is  in  the  intercourse  of  the  play- 
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ground  however,  that  mind  naturally  acts  on  mind.  Children  of  diffsreiit 
capacities,  and  of  varied  qualities  of  mmd  mix  freely  together.  Dispoationi, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Habits  of  setf- 
control  are  formed,  and  the  habit  of  knowing  the  good  and  bad  pointi  in 
character  is  acquired.  Manly  and  generous  children  insensibly  exercise  an 
influence  over  those  who  are  deficient  in  these  qualities.  Children  agun  of 
mild  and  gentle  dispositions  exercise  a  genial  influence  over  the  boisteroos, 
while  there  are  elements  at  work  to  render  the  mild  and  gentle  less  timid 
and  fearful,  and  better  fitted  for  the  future  activities  of  life.  It  is  admitted 
that  amon^  a  large  assemblage  of  children,  there  are  influences  at  work  for 
evil  as  weU  as  for  good ;  but  the  dispositions  of  children  exhibit  truly  the 
yaried  qualities  of  home  culture  and  training,  or  to  use  the  alternative,  of 
home  neglect  either  of  culture  or  training.  Children  of  good  dispositions 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  defective  character,  but  it  is  tiie  part 
of  home  instruction  to  guard  against  the  acquiring  of  faults  seen  in  com- 
panions.** 

There  can  be  no  questioning  the  troth  of  what  he  afterwards  aaysi 
regarding  the  evil  consequences  of  parents  affording  bad  ezamptes 
for  imitation  in  their  own  conduct.  We  afford  space  for  one  more 
extract,  from  near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  : — 

"  Brethren,  how  strong  and  lasting  are  the  associations  of  early  life;  how 
fondly  do  we  recal  the  scenes  of  the  homes  of  our  childhood,  and,  while  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  passes  over  our  minds  at  the  sad  recollection  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  dear  mother  or  a  beloved  father,  the  lessons  in  Scripture  truth 
then  imparted  to  us,  the  little  hymns,  and  simple  prayers  that  we  were 
taught  to  repeat  on  our  bended  knees  at  the  feet  of  a  tender  and  affection- 
ate mother^  have  done  their  work  silently,  but  surely;  and  now,  how  fondly 
do  we  chensh  them ;  and  how  do  we  treasure  up  in  our  hearts  and  bless  the 
memory  of  her  who  first  taught  us  to  name  the  name  of  God  and  oor  Savi- 
our,— ^the  smoothing  of  the  nightly  pillow,  and  the  parting  kiss ;  O I  hov 
freshly  and  fondly,  do  we  act  them  over  again. 

"  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture ;  let  us  turn  to  the  other  also. 
I  believe  there  are  not  a  few  now  before  me  whose  recollections  of  the  past 
are  full  of  sadness;  to  whom  thoughts  of  that  period  of  their  lives  beauti- 
fully named,  *  the  time  long,  long  ago,*  are  thoughts  of  bitterness  and  pais. 
They  feel  not  the  same  thoughts  as  I  have  described.  They  may  say,  *sll 
that  may  be  true  in  regard  to  others,  but  sudi  was  not  my  lot.  I  was 
never  the  object  of  a  mother's  tender  solicitude,  nor  the  child  of  a  fatho^'s 
care  and  affection ;  my  lips  were  never  taught  to  pray ;  no  song  of  praise 
ever  saluted  mine  ear ; — the  coarse  jest,  the  brutal  oath,  the  ribbald  soog; 
and  the  drunken  shouts  are  the  prayers  and  hymns  that  are  associated  in 
my  mind  with  early  training, — and  little  thanks  to  my  parents  that  I  am 
not  now  a  vagabond  and  a  pest  to  society.* — In  yonder  prison,  there  are 
hundreds  of  young  and  old  assembled  together  in  the  prison  church  to  join 
in  prajer  and  praise,  and  to  listen  to  the  exposition  ot  God's  holy  orades, 
to  which  the  ears  of  many  had  before  been  a  stranger.  If  you  could  see 
the  current  of  thought  which  passes  through  each  Dosom  as  the  hymn  of 
praise  ascends  to  the  great  God  and  Father  of  all ;  how  strange  I  how  sad! 
how  conflicting  these  would  appear.  Feelings  of  remorse  are  passiDg 
through  the  mmd  of  the  son  of  many  prayers,  as  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary proceeds.  The  only  bright  and  sunny  spot  in  his  heart  is  nowtoocb- 
ed.  Bitter  thoughts  of  the  present  are  vividly  contrasted  with  the  pleasing 
recollections  of  the  past,  but  these  onlj^  render  the  bitter  present  more  bit- 
too.    Tliere  too,  the  hardened  criminal  sits,  stolid  and  cold,  cursing  in  W* 
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heart  not  oii]v  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  even  the  mother  that  bore  him.  0, 
ye  parentSy  do  not  calm  your  accusing  conscience  by  saying,  '  I  do  not 
neglect  my  children  ;^  remember  there  are  many  links  between  the  condi- 
tion of  a  child  of  Gk>d,  and  one  who  is  utterly  depraved. 

^'  Happy  1  0  happy  I  must  those  parents  be,  who  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  int^grit]^,  ana  in  their  fiuthfid  performance  of  home  duties,  can  look 
forward  in  spirit  to  the  time,  when  their  children,  flourishing  as  olive  trees, 
and  loved  and  respected  by  their  fellow-men,  shall  treasure  them  in  their 
memories  long  after  their  own  bodies  have  turned  into  dust,  and  delight  to 
call  them  blessed,  and  associate  .their  names  in  the  minds  of  their  own  chil- 
dren with  everything  that  is  pleasant  and  good. 

"  And  O !  ye  parents !  who  are  careless  of  your  children's  best  interests, 
reflect  for  a  moment  that  by  so  doing,  yon  are  just  heaping  up  for  your- 
selves wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  Are  you  so  stupid  as  to  regard  the 
present  time  only?  Reflect  that  in  the  memories  of  your  own  descendants, 
your  very  name  may  excite  a  feelins  of  loathing  and  scorn.  How  hard  and 
callous  must  those  parents*  hearts  he  who  can  contemplate  unmoved,  the 
reproaches  that  may  be  heaped  on  their  memories  by  their  own  offspring  I 
But  what  words  can  express  the  enormity  of  that  guilt  in  parents  who  would 
not  only  send  the\r  own  souls  to  the  darkness  of  despair,  but  likewise  be 
the  means  of  sending  their  offspring  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  same  dismal 
abodes.  And  the  meeting  there,  between  parents  and  children !  What  a 
meeting  I  Ah  cruel  parents — ah  unhappy  children  I" 

Aa  bearing  directly  on  the  important  subject  indicated  in  our  open- 
ing remarks,  this  sermon  will  be  found  worthy  of  perusal.  It  is  clear 
and  forcible  in  style,  wholly  unaffected,  and  evidently  the  work  of 
one  who  has  made  this  study  a  labour  of  love.  We  have  elsewhere 
spoken  regarding  the  influence  of  Children  on  elder  persons,  and  the 
benefit  that  springs  from  being  placed  in  communication  with  their 
fresh  young  natures.  The  joy  is  great,  but  no  less  is  the  responsibi- 
lity, for  whilst  they  are  affecting  us  by  their  infantile  prattle  and  play- 
fulness, we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  also  affecting  them,  in  some  de- 
gree although  unrecognisedly,  whether  for  weal  or  woe.  And  the 
training  of  earth  is  the  preparation  for  the  hereafter :  "  the  seed-time 
of  our  future  life, — ^it  is  from  what  we  sow  now  that  we  gather,  at  the 
last,  com  or  thistles." 
September,  1861.  Bedouin. 
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Long  looked  for,  this  poem  by  the  author  of  ^<  A  Life  Drama,"  and 
^^City  Poems,"  does  not  disappoint  friends,  and  we  trust  will  not 
evoke,  as  did  his  last  volume,  the  malignancy  of  paltry  critics.  It 
was  at  one  time  considered  "  the  thing''  to  laugh  at  I^  Smith  as  a 
"  spasmodic*'  poet,  although  he  had  already  given  to  the  world,  before 
the  disagreeable  adjective  was  invented,  a  poem  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  apUruMa  vitioy  of  exuberance  of  imagination  and  prodigality 
of  imagery,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  our  age. 

*  £dwin  of  Deira,    By  Alexander  Smith.    Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1861. 
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The  "  Life  Drama*'  may  be  spasmodic,-^f  that  word  has  any  meaoing 
ainoDg  the  critics  themselves — ^it  may  be  what  yba  will ;  but  turn  to 
any  page  of  it,  and  tdl  us  if  you  can  find  so  much  f^esh  spontaneity 
of  thought,  so  many  beautiful  fancies  in  so  many  lines,  iii  any  poem 
that  has  appeared  in  our  day — *'  Festus,"  perhaps,  alone  excepted. 
AVhat  may  have  enhanced^  and  justly,  the  very  general  admiration 
the  "Life  Drama"  excited,  was  the  fact  of  its  having  been  produced  by 
a  youth  under  nil  circumstances  likely  to  check  the  imaginative  powers. 
He  received  no  pity  on  that  score,  however,  from  at  least  one  metta- 
less  reviewer,  who,  forgetting  that  the  days  were  over  when  it  was 
thought  clever  for  a  "  Quarterly"  to  slay  a  Keats,  cut  at  the  poet  with 
^11  the  maliciousness  of  Gifford  and  Lockhart,  without  the  science  and 
annihilatory  prowess  of  Christopher.  Mr  Smith  survived  that  attack 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  "  Life  Drama"  re- 
taains,  in  very  like  manner  to  the  "  Endymion"  of  the  inspired  apo- 
thecary's boy,  not  a  great  poem  in  its  plan  nor  in  its  dignity  of  moral 
aim,  but  yet  a  wonderful  thing  in  its  way ;  first  fruits  of  great  genius, 
luscious,  delightful ;  above  all,  promiseful  of  far  better  fruits  when 
the  tree,  then  growing  wild  on  a  waste  hill-side  of  life,  should  be 
cared  for  and  tended  in  more  genial  soil  than  that  in  which  its  first 
florescence  came.  In  the  poet's  next  work,  "  City  Poems,"  could  Iw 
recognized  the  steadying  influence  of  new  circumstances  and  new  ex- 
perience ;  if  we  had  not  so  much  exuberance  we  had  more  intensity. 
\vi  "  Edwin  of  Deira"  we  have  by  far  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of 
Mr  Smith's  powers  that  he  has  yet  given  to  the  world ;  stracturally 
as  a  poem  it  is  very  perfect,  its  slight  though  beautiful  story  is  intel- 
ligible throughout,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  spasmodic  efibrt  of 
thought  or  aiming  at  startling  efiects,  while  we  have  many  images 
and  word-pictures  as  sweet  as  in  his  earliest  works  the  poet  ever  gafe 
form  to. 

Briefly  this  is  the  story.  One  of  the  dim  early  English  time.  Edwin, 
son  of  Egbert  of  Deira,  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Ethelbert,  flies  to 
the  Court  of  Redwald,  from  whom,  as  his  dead  father's  friend,  he 
prays  refuge  and  succour.  He  is  kindly  received,  clothed|  and  set  in 
the  place  of  honour,  and  secures  the  favour  of  Kedwald's  seven  sons, 
as  well  as,  at  first  sight  it  would  almost  seem,  of  their  fair  sister  Ber- 
tha. Of  these  sons  Regner  is  the  eldest,  and  their  leader  in  war  and 
sport ;  to  him  next  day  Edwin  tells  all  his  woful  tale,  and  the  two 
become  as  brothers.  By  Regner's  influence  an  expedition  is  deter- 
mined on  against  Ethelbert,  and  it  is  successful,  the  tyrant  is  slain, 
but  in  the  hour  of  victory  Regner  falls.  Before  these  events  occar, 
however,  Edwiil  and  Bertha  have  plighted  vows,  and  be,  restored  to 
his  throne,  shortly  leads  home  hi^  Queen.  He  resuscitatesi  his  shat- 
tered kiiigdom ;  an  heir  is  born  to  him,  who  is  named  afler  the  be- 
loved Regner,  and  in  all  exercise  of  public  and  private  virtue  the  dap 
of  king  and  queen  speed  happily  on.  But  an  enemy  comes  to  requite 
the  death  of  Ethelbert  by  slaying  Edwiq^  and  an  attempt  at  assasana^ 
tion  almost  succeeds.  Recovering  slowly  from  his  wound  Ihe^kSo^'i^ 
troubled  by  memory  of  a  weird  figure  that  once  and  again  has  ap- 
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peared  to  him,  and  whose  [irophetic  words  have  been  resplyed  true 
hitherto,  but  remain  all  mysterions  as  to  soiAe  ^6at  change  which  for 
Edwin  and  his  kingdom  is  to  happen  in  the  future,  j^ven  as  he 
muses  there  comes  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  strange  visitors  from 
far.  These  he  hurries  to  see,  and  finds  them  to  be  Paulinus  with 
other  good  priests,  emis^iries  of  Pope  Gregory ;  he  entreats  them 
courteously^  and  in  fine,  under  their  discourse  he  with  his  queen  and 
all  his  people  embrace  the  iaith  of  Christ  and  are  baptiised.  So  was 
Edwin  '*  the  earliest  Christian  king  that  England  knew.*'  He  lived 
a  true  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  died  in  great  honour  and  sanctity. 

First  as  to  the'  faults  of  the  book.  These,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are 
not  many  or  serious.  We  find  a  little  obscurity  of  meaning  here  and 
there ;  there  is  an  occasional  use  of  round-about  language,  that  looks 
a  little  like  affectation ;  and  we  mark  the  recurrence  more  oflen  than 
is  quite  pleasant,  of  some  peculiar  imagery.  But  we  have  also  pas- 
sages of  singular  sweetness  and  beauty,  for  Mr  Smith  possesses  at 
ODce  the  power  of  sustained  scenic  description,  and,  (in  this,  more 
nearly  approaching  Tennyson  thain  any  other  writer  of  the  day,)  the 
ability  to  produce  a  deep-tboughted,  deep-coloured,  picture  in  the 
space  of  a  couplet.  A  careful  revision,  against  a  new  issue  of  the 
poem,  may  be  necessary  to  smooth  down  a  few  roughnesses  and  prune 
off  some  few  conceits;  and  then  very  safely  Edwin  \>fDard  may  be 
left  to  the  verdict  of  hereafter. 

The  rUde  banqueting  scene  in  the  opening  of  the  poem  is  given 
with  great  breadth  of  effect  :-^    * 

"Seated  high, 
'Mid  torches'  glare  and  glimmer,  minstrels  sane 
Mailed  gods  of  war,  grim  giants;  kings  who  watfced 
In  the  grev  dawn  uia  morning  light  of  time        - 
Statmred  like  towers ;  kings  Whose  huge  bdk  of  bone 
Unmouldered,  yet  are  seen  in  twilight  caves, 
Like  some  old  galley  with  its  sea-worn  ribs 
Half-sunk  in  ancient  sands.    And,  while  they  sang 
Of  blazoned  banners  streaming  on  the  wind, 
Of  arrows  splintering  on  the  brazen  breast. 
Swords  red  firom  poiilt  to  hilt ;  of  trtfnipetS  blown, 
Shred  armoar,  fioundering  horseS)  eries'of  men,'^  <- 
The  light  of  battle  burn^  in  evei^  eye,  ^^ 

Shouts  burst  fiom  beaarded  lips  be^dr^nehed  with  mead, 
Swords  and  cuirasses  rusting  On  the  wall'  •  -  u 

Clattered  as  life  were  in  them.    So  the  ftast, 
Led  by  liiinstrels'  sealing  voieo,  and  hand 
In  fury  'mong  the  harpstrings,  roared,  till  dawn 
Let  tiifough  a leoi^ole,  fell  on  torches  bumed,' 
The  upset  eoblets  of  the  deep  debantdi,  ) 

Lords  tambM  on  til;^  trashes:'*     -^^ 

Admirable  is  the  hawking  scene,  not  only  in  the  painting  of  the 
scenery,  but  in  the  description  of  the  kingly  sport  But  on  the  even-, 
ing  before  this,  Bedwald's  daughter  has  been  introduced,  and  this  is  her 
portrait  as  she  is  wont  to  glide  about  the  rude  hall  among  her  stal- 
wart brothertf;  the  idol' of  her  Father  and  them  all  :— 
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"  In  at  the  door  a  moment  peeped  a  girl, 
Fair  as  a  rose-tree  growing  thwart  a  gap 
Of  ruin,  seen  against  the  blue,  when  one 
Ib  dipped  in  dungeon  gloom ;  and  Redwald  called, 
And  at  the  call  &e  through  the  chamber  came, 
And  laid  a  golden  head  and  blushing  cheek 
Against  his  breast.    He  dasped  his  withered  hands 
Fondly  uj^n  her  head,  and  bent  it  bock, 
As  one  might  bend  a  downward-looking  flower 
To  make  its 'perfect  beauty  visible, 

Then  kissed  her  mouth  and  cheek 

''  As  she  tamed 
fflalf-breaking  from  the  arms  that  sofUy  held) 
A  happy  blushing  face,  with  yellow  hair 
And  sweet  eves  asure  as  the  nazen  flower, 
The  dim  air  brightened  round  her,  and  her  voice 
Broke  into  silvery  welcome,  then  so  stopped 
That  its  surcease  was  to  the  ear  what  light 

Withdrawn  is  to  the  eye 

"'Nowgo,  mygprl; 
Thou  shouldst  be  very  &ir ;  thy  coming  stole 
Thy  mother  from  me.' " 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  pleasing  than  this  description  of  the  gentle 
heroine  of  the  story,  and  in  modem  poetry  there  are  few  little  pictnres 
more  naturally,  sweetly  complete,  than  this  of  the  feeble  old  king 
looking  fondly  into  that  &ir  face  as  if  she  were  some  perfect  flower. 
Redw^d  himself  is  felicitously  described  as 

"  Grey  and  sad  of  blood, 
A  man  that,  rooted  in  a  bitter  past, 
Drew  sap  enough  to  keep  the  trunk  alivje, 
But  not  enough  to  make  the  foliage  green." 

A  description  of  a  staghnnt  is  perhaps  even  finer  than  the  hawking 
scene.  Hunter  and  hounds  sweep  on  in  the  hot  chase,  but  Edwin 
and  Bertha  suddenly  find  themselves  thrown  out ; 

"  They  were  alone,  and  in  the  sudden  calm, 

When  round  them  came  the  murmur  of  woods 

Upon  a  sweeping  sigh  of  summer  wind — 

0  moment  dying  ere  a  cymbal's  clash  I 

O  memory  enough  to  sweeten  death  1 — 

The  unexpected  solitude  surprised 

His  heart  to  utterance,  and  the  Princess  sat 

Blinded  and  crimson  as  the  opening  rose 

That  feels  yet  sees  not  day.    Then,  while  the  wind 

To  his  quick  heart  grew  still,  and  every  leaf 

Was  watchful  ear  and  eye,  he  pressed  his  lips 

Upon  the  fiurest  hand  in  all  the  world 

Once." 

Their  vows  are  cut  short  by  the  return  of  Regner,  and  the  caval- 
cade returns :  — 

"  So  after  rest, 
Homeward  through  prime  of  noon  the  hunters  wound; 
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The  PrinoesB  rode  with  drooping  eyes 
And  hdghtened  colour.    Y oioe  and  ching  of  hoof, 
And  all  the  olatter  as  they  sounded  on, 
Became  a  noisy  nothing  in  her  ear, 
A  world  removed.    Hie  woman's  heart  that  woke 
Within  the  ^lish  bosom— «Lh  I  too  soon  I —    ' 
FOled  her  with  fear  and  strangeness ;  for  the  path, 
Familiar  to  her  childhood,  and  to  still 
And  maiden  thoughts,  upon  a  sudden  dipped 
To  an  unknown  sweet  land  of  delicate  li^it 
Divinely  aired,  but  where  each  rose  and  leaf 
Was  trembling,  as  if  haunted  by  a  dread 
Of  coming  thunder.    Chanced  m  one  quick  hour 
From  bud  to  rose,  from  chiM  to  woman,  love 
Silenced  her  spirit,  as  the  swelling  brine 
From  out  the  far  Atlantic  makes  a  hush 
Within  the  channels  of  the  careless  stream, 
That  erst  ran  chattering  with  the  pebble  stones." 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  some  of  the 
imagery  in  these  two  passages  The  rose  is  a  great  favourite  with 
our  poet,  and  twice,  at  least,  he  makes  exquisite  use  of  it.  Bertha  is 
being  teased  by  Regner,  who,  proud  of  her  innocent  and  gentle  ways, 
holds  her,  his  favourite  toy,  "  betwixt  hii^  mighty  knees,"  the  while 
Edwin  sits  apart  listening  to  the  raillery,  which  has  some  reference  to 
himsel£ 

''  She,  flushed  rosy  red,  broke  loose  and  fled, 
And  while  great  Ke^er's  loviDg  laugh  pursued, 
Sudden,  all  hesven,  immeasurably  sweet, 
Sank  downward  on  his  heart  ana  filled  UfuU 
As  crimson  fills  a  rose.^* 

And  then  in  the  passage  quoted  above  we  have  :— - 

"  Blinded  and  crimson  as  the  opening  rose 
That  feels  yet  sees  not  day." 

Scarcely  beyond  this  can  expression  of  the  exquisite  go.  Think  of 
the  rose  as  a  lovely  sentient  creature  wakening  in  the  dawn,  and  the 
red  ichor  beginning  to  rush  all  through  it,  as  the  sun  gazes  on  it 
blindingly  ;  and  then  think  of  Bertha,  like  many  a  fair  girl  since,  in 
her  great  joy  seeing  nothing,  her  eyes  filled  with  only  his  image,  and 
her  &ce  glovnng  with  only  one  proud  thought!  The  expedition 
against  Ethelbert  is  undertaken ;  and  awaiting  its  issue,  the  old  King 
and  Bertha  sit  in  feverish  apprehension : — 

"  Soft-plumaged  Time 
That  ere.  while  with  a  soundless  wafture  shot 
From  ruddy  sunrise  to  all-swallowing  night, 
Fanned  hearts  to  fever  with  its  creaking  wings. 
Still  as  a  rooted  flower  the  Princess  sate, 
With  face  intense  that  ever  searched  the  north 
For  the  first  glitter  of  returning  spears. 
^6  grey  King  whitened  in  the  weary  hours, 
And  watched  with  vacant  eyes,  bewildered  hands 
That  worked,  and  had  forgot  at  what  they  worked : 
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Then  at  the  simple  carol  of  a  bird 

He  started  with  a  scared  look  in  his  face, 

As  if  lie  feai^d  £tom  out  the  invisible  air, 

Something  would  break  in  fii^/    Each  mom  an  d  e?e 

He  questioned,  like  a  TOjag^r  who  knows      " 

That  land  is  somewhere  hidden  in  the  sky, 

And  weaiT  of  the  ocean's  silence,  thntsts 

A  haggard  face  into  the  ejes  of  dawn 

And  reads  no  news,  and,  when  the  long  day  falls 

With  its  great  torch  of  sunset  o'er  the  west, 

Revealing  nothing,  sickens." 

All  this  is  very  touching,  especially  these  three  lines  refening  to 
"  the  grey  king  whitened,**  in  which  we  have  foreboding  anxiety  in- 
tensified to  the  extreme,  by  reference  to  the  bewildered  hands  thit 
vainly  seek  to  kill  the  weary  hours.  At  l^t  the  messenger  comes,  and, 
as  the  last  quotation  of  any  length  that  we  shall  make,  we  give  his 
description  of  the  bitter  yet  triumphant  4&y : — 

"  By  mid-day  we  were  on  them  ere  they  knew 
And  Ethelbert,  like  some  wild  beast  at  bay, 
Fought  but  to  kill,  while  he  was  being  killed. 
For  him  Prince  Edwin  and  Prince  Regner  sought; 
And  though  so  knit  in  love  their  noble  hearts 
That  each  would  give  the  other  all  he  had, 
Yet  each  grudged  each  his  death.    So  when  the  sun 
Broke  through  the  clouds,  at  setting,  on  a  mound,  • 
Lifted  in  seemg  of  the  swaying  fight, 
Stood  Ethelbert,  surrounded  by  his  lords. 
Known  by  his  white  steed  ana  his  diadem, 
And  by  his  golden  armour  blurred  with  blood. 
'Gainst  him  with  but  a  single  score  of  knights 
The  Princes  spurred.    Many  were  ridden  down 
In  shock  of  onset.    Regner's  horse  was  speared, 
And,  rearing  with  fore  feet  that  pawed  me  sky, 
Fell  backwe^  on  his  rider,  in  whose  side 
A  thirsty  arrow  stuck.    Prinoe  Edwin  ihen, 
With  axe  and  arm  up  to  the  elbow  red, 
Drove  up  his  horse  'gainst  Ethelbert's,  and  struck, 
Crushing  the  diadem  and  head  at  once, 
And  rode  him  down,  and  spumed  him  with  his  hooves. 
Then,  as  a  tent  when  the  main  pole  has  snapped^   *  ' 
Falls  into  ruin,  all  the  army  f^ll. 
On  the  King's  death.    By  this,  the  sun  had  set. 
They  fled  before  us,  drove  on  dirove,  like  sheep, 
And  Edwin,  like  one  fiunishing  for  blood 
Headed  the  chase,  and  night  held  her  up  moon, 
To  light  us  to  the  slaying.    While'  the  tale 
Was  oeing  told,'  the  people  silent  stood. 
But  at  its  dose  their  grief  broke  out  afresh, 
When  some  fond  memory  brought  back  Beer's  face, 
His  gait,  his  voice,  some  cordial  smile  of  bis, 
i|  And  all  the  frank  and  cunning  ways  he  had 

j  To  steal  a  gaaser'r  heart.    The  long  day  -v^ned, 

f  And,  at  the  mournful  setting  of  the  sun, 
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Up  through  the  yallev  came  the  saddened  files, 

With  Begner's  body  bonie  oa  levelled  spears. 

And,  when  thej  laid  the  piteous  burden  down 

Within  the  ^te,  with  a  most  bitter  oxj 

The  loose-haired  Bertha  on  it  flung  her9elf. 

And  strove,  in  sorroVs  pateionate  unbeliet| 

To  kiss  deed  lips  to  life.    The  hatdest  eyes 

Oosed  pitying  dews.    But  when  the  ancient  King 

Was,  like  a  diild,  led  up  to  see  his.aon, 

Witn  sense  of  woe  in  woe's  own  greatnees  drowned, 

With  some  obscure  instinct  of  reverence 

For  sorrow  sacreder  than  any  crown, 

The  weeping  people  stood  round,  hushed  as  death." 

We  only  object  to  one  phrase  here,  and  we  point  to  it  with  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  amended.  For  '*  oozed  pitying  dews,"  it  would  have 
been  far  more  natural  to  have  said  in  plain  English,  "wept  pitying 
tears."     The  passage  seems  to  us  otherwise  a  singularly  fine  one. 

We  need  not  follow  the  course  of  the  story,  which,  had  yve  been  a 
month  earlier  with  this  notice,  as  we  should  have  been,  we  would 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  do ;  but  ^ve.  cannot  part  with  Mr  Smith  yet 
His  greatest  skill  is  shown,  we  think,  in  his  portrayal  of  Ber^uu 
The  touches  by  which  he  brings  the  princess  before  m,  in  aU  her 
child-like,  sylphlike  beauty,  are  of  the  very  highest]art  Edwin  comes 
to  claim  his  bride ;  what  follows  is  very  nearly  perfect : — 

"  A  week  went  by, 
Deepening  from  feast  to  feast ;  and,  at  the  close, 
'I^o  grey  priest  lifted  up  his  solemn  hands. 
And  two  ffUT  lives  were  sweetly  blent  in  one,  . 
As  stream  in  stream.    Then,  once  a^n,  the  knights 
Were  gathered  fair  as  flowers  upon  uie  sward, 
While,  in  the  distant  chambers  women  wept. 
And,  crowding,  blest  the  little  golden  head, 
So  soon  to  lie  upon  a  stranger's  breast. 
And  light  that  place  no  more.    The  gates  stood  wide— 
Forth  Edwin  came  enclothed  with  happiness. 
She  trembled  at  the  murmur  and  the  stir 
That  heaved  around ;  then,  on  a  sudden,  shiank, 
When  through  the  folds  of  downcast  lids  she  felt 
Bum  on  her  face  the  wide  and  staring  day, 
And  all  the  curious  eyes.     Her  brothers  cried, 
When  she  was  lifted  on  the  milky  steed, 
'  Ah  I  little  one,  'twill  soon  be  dark  to-night  I 
A  hundred  times  we'll  miss  thee  in  a  day, 
A  hundred  times  we'll  rise  up  to  thy  call. 
And  want  and  emptiness  will  come  on  us  I' " 

And  again,  as  she  goes  homewards  with  her  manly  lord — 

"  Yet  in  the  very  hubbub  of  the  joy, 
A  deepening  hush  went  with  her  on  her  wa!y ; 
She  wa»a  tmng  so  eiquisite,  the  hind    .  ^ 
Felt  his  own  rudeness ;  silent  women  blessed 
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The  lady,  as  her  beauty  swam  in  eyes 
Sweet  with  unwonted  tears." 
Again,  when  her  brothers  oome  to  meet  her,  one  addresses  her — 

''  We  missed  thee,  little  sister,  as  a  man 
Reft  of  the  special  jewel  from  Ids  neck 
With  which  ne  lored  to  play ;  and  when  his  hand 
Unthinking,  wanders  to  the  empty  plaoe. 
He  starts  to  find  it  not  r 

Oh  wonderful  epithet  of  "little I"  By  and  bye  comes  a  son  to 
Bertha  and  Edwin,  and  we  positively  must  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting one  passage  about  him : — 

"  So  the  boy  throve  into  his  second  year, 
And  babbled  like  a  brook,  and  fluttered  o'er 
The  rushes,  like  a  thing  all  wings,  to  meet 
His  father's  coming,  and  be  breathless  cau^t 
From  the  great  foot  up  to  tiie  stormy  beard 
And  smoi£ered  there  in  kisses.    And  whene'er 
Edwin  and  Bertha  sat  in  grave  discourse 
Of  threatened  frontier  and  the  kingdom's  need, 
If  the  blue  eyes  looked  upward  from  their  knees. 
Their  voices  m  a  baby  language  broke 
Down  to  his  level,  and  the  sceptre  slipped 
Unheeded  from  the  hands  that  loved  nis  curls 
Far  more  to  ]day  with.    Every  day  these  twain — 
Two  misers  with  their  gold  in  one  fair  chest 
Enclosed — ^hung  o'er  hmi  in  his  noon-dav  sleep 
Upon  the  wolf-skin — blessed  the  tumbled  hair, 
Cheek  pillow-dinted,  little  mouth  half-oped 
With  tne  serenest  passage  of  pure  breatn, 
Bed  as  a  rose-bud  pouting  to  a  rose ; 
Eyelids  that  gave  me  slumber-misted  blue ; 
One  round  arm  doubled,  while  the  other  lay, 
With  daintv  elbow  dimpled  like  a  cheek. 
Beside  a  faJJen  plaything.    Slumbering  there, 
The  fondest  dew  of  praises  on  him  fell, 
And  the  low  cry  with  which  he  woke  was  stilled 
By  a  proud  mother's  mouth." 

This  is  all  that  we  could  desire  as  an  embodied  picture  of  parental 
love  over  a  first*bom;  a  delightful  exaggeration  abont  it  Wbtf 
follows  is  equally  fine,  and  contains  a  calm  and  beautiful  image  ^- 

<<Then,  while  the  boy 
Grew  imitative  as  an  echo,  while 
His  mother  passed  beyond  her  girlish  joys, 
And  sorrows  transient  as  a  summer  shower 
Chased  by  the  laughing  blu^,  and  reached  that  peace 
Of  perfect  love,  that  weather  of  the  heart, 
Wmch  is  the  image  of  the  windless  days 
When  July  sleeps  within  the  golden  air. 
And  the  wheat  ripens  in  its  rank — and  while 
King  Edwin  roamed  the  happiest  Prince  on  ground — 
The  olack  doud  floated  over  them  and  broke." 

Bat  we  must  draw  our  too  brief  remarks  to  a  close. 
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The  Tolume  concludes  with  a  couple  of  detached  poems,  Torquil 
and  Oona,  an  affecting  tale  of  the  Northern  Coasts,  told  with  the  true 
ballad  energy ;  the  other  an  Ode  to  Blaavin  in  Skye,  very  pleasant 
for  the  afiectionateness  and  domesticity  of  its  tone,  and  with  great 
rythmical  force  in  it  We  could  have  wished  to  quote  from  both  of 
these,  but  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  this,  Mr  Smith's  most  entirely  pleasing  and 
successfnl  volume,  is  already  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  our  readers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Clerical  PreaentaUon,—yf%  understand  that  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March  has  presented  Uie  Rev.  Peter  Macricar,  Cockenzie,  Tranent,  to  the 
chuioh  andpturish  of  Manor,  m  the  Presbytery  of  Peebles,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Bev.  John  Little. 

Clerical  Fretentation,—We  understtnd  that  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  lately  of 
Pnlteneytown  Church,  Wick,  has  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland  to  the 
parish  of  Firth  and  Stennes,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  William  Logie 
to  the  parish  of  Fintry. 

CUrteal  PruentaUon, — TheDuke  of  Buccleuohhas  presented  the  Rev.  James 
Noble  to  the  parish  of  CasUeton  in  Roxburghshire. 

Induction  qf  Mr  Frater,  of  St  John's,  GUugow.—The  Rev.  Mr  Fraser,  Ute  of 
8t  Clement's,  Aberdeen,  was  inducted  into  the  church  and  parish  of  St  John's, 
GUsgow. 

Church  and  Parish  of  Baikaate.'-HhA  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  have  fixed  the 
Sd  October  for  moderating  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  George  Cook,  A.M.,  presentee 
to  the  church  and  pariah  of  Bathgate. 

Ufdicenaed  Preachers, — At  a  meeting  of  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
Glasgow,  it  was  resolved  that,  as  the  practice  of  unlicensed  students  illegally 
assuming  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  still  continues,  the  names  of  the 
parties  preaching,  and  the  churches  in  which  they  have  preached,  be  published 
m  the  newspapers  ;  and  also,  that  there  be  a  complaint  made  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Clerk  of  S^od  or  Presbytery,  of  the  bounds,  and  the  names  of  the  stud- 
ents thus  indfringmg  an  express  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  be  also  put  in  his 
possession,  in  order  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Uws  of  the 
church. — Glasgow  Herald, 

2%e  Rev.  James  Sheriff,  late  of  Bombay^-^Tbe  Bombt^  OazeUe  of  August  27  says : 
— "  The  mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  India,  is  about  to  lose  a  great  orna- 
ment by  the  final  retirement  of  the  Rev.  James  Sheriff,  at  present  Superintendent 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Institution  m  Bombay.  Mr  Sheriff  was  for  many  years 
attached  to  this  mission  at  Madras,  and  afterwards  here.  Having  gone  home  on 
sick  leave  in  1858,  he  returned  again  in  the  end  of  last  year,  too  soon,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  his  health,  since  he  is  ordered  home  again,  and  leaves  by  the  mail 
this  day.  Mr  Sheriff  has  been  a  most  devoted,  and,  we  may  add,  a  most  sucoessAil 
missionary.  He  has  high  qualities  and  qualifications  for  the  office,  a  man  of 
great  leaning— secular,  theological,  and  religious— pious,  zealous,  discreet,  tem- 
perate, tolerant,  and  sympathetic.  ;  His  tolerance  is  of  the  right  sort :  it  combines 
strong  convictions  with  a  generous  appreciation  of  different  views." 
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MARTYRS  TO  CIRCUMSTANCE.* 

The  trial  in  Dablin  of  the  case  of  Thelwall  versus  YelTerton  is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Can  it  ever  be  otherwise?  'Twas  verilj  a  cause 
ceMre^  an  almost  incredible  romance  of  real  life.  It  awoke  the  most 
intense  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  excitement  was 
nearly  as  great  in  London  and  Edinburgh  as  in  the  very  scene  of  the 
trial  where  the  bodily  presence  of  the  parties  gave  it  an  advantage. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
complicated,  and  yet  the  simplest  case  that  was  ever  brought  before  a 
jnry.  But  a  little  chink  will  let  in  a  great  light  The  facts  are  easily 
stated.  Mr  Thelwall  of  Hull  brought  an  action  against  the  Honour- 
able William  Charles  Yelverton,  to  recover  outlay  and  charge  for 
apartments,  board,  &c.,  furnished  to  his  wife.  The  defence  was  that 
nothing  had  been  furnished  to  his  wife;  and  out  of  this  simple  issue, 
so  unpromising,  so  very  matter-of-&ct,  there  evolved  a  ten  days' 
trial,  not  of  an  ordinary  and  merely  technical  kind,  but  one  recount- 
ing rare  adventures  both  by  field  and  flood,  the  serenity  of  conventual 
life,  the  terrors  of  a  plague-ship,  the  miseries  of  a  military  hospital, 
the  romance  of  a  persistent  courtship  amid  the  dangers  and  avoca- 
tions of  a  siege,  the  poetry  of  love  literature,  the  beautiful  and  dreamy 
scenery  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  bustle  of  Balaclava,  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  verification  once  more  of  the  adage 
that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.  The  appearance 
of  the  heroine,  whose  stage  was  no  more  the  convent,  the  ship's  deck, 
the  General's  hut,  or  the  primrose  green  of  wedded  happiness,  but 
the  witness-box  of  a  cour^  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who 

*  Mai^yrs  to  Circamstanoe.    By  the  Honourable  Mrs  Telverton.     London : 
BenUey.    1861. 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  see  her.  She  did  a  round,  unvarnished  tale 
deliver.  She  told  with  hrave  and  artless  truth  the  storj  of  her  event- 
ful life — ^how  and  where  she  had  heen  wooed — ^how  with  a  heart 
overflovnng  with  affection  she  yet  shrunk  from  the  subtle  and  tempt- 
ing suggestions  of  casuistry,  and  clung  to  the  proprieties  and  the  order 
of  the  reU^on  which  she  professed — how  her  bridal  had  no  accessories 
but  the  sacredness  of  the  House  of  Prayer— how  she  wandered,  and 
suffered,  and  wept — ^and  how,  in  a  time  of  great  bodily  weakness  and 
prostration,  she  was  foully  abandoned.  The  most  searching  cross- 
examination  failed  in  the  least  degree  to  shake  the  credit  of  her  nar- 
rative, or  cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  any  statement  she  had  made. 
The  very  seal  of  confession  was  rudely  handled,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
and  an  insulting  and  irrelevant  examination  as  to  the  history  of  a 
motherless  childhood  and  a  homeless  youth  was  equally  fruitless. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  could  sustain  and  survive  the 
ordeal  through  which  this  lady  passed  unscathed.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  speak  of  Sie  invulnerable  strength  of  conscious  rectitude ;  but  let 
those,  who  talk  slightingly  of  the  moral  fortitude  and  self-sacrifiee  re- 
quired in  a  case  like  this,  reserve  their  judgment  until  they  have  spent 
two  days,  or  two  hours,  or  even  two  minutes  in  the  witness-box. 
Garrick,  the  most  self-possessed  of  actors,  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
as  a  witness,  and  Burke,  the  most  philosophic  of  orators,  was  con- 
fused and  silent  before  an  assembly  of  student  lads  at  Glae^w.  But 
Mrs  Yelverton,  with  all  the  natural  delicacy  of  her  sex  and  the 
timidity  of  a  tender-hearted  woman,  was  indeed  strong  in  truth,  and 
gave  to  the  people  of  Dublin  and  to  the  world  a  spectacle  mordly 
sublime.  The  letters  of  lovers  are  (Moverbially  unfitted  for  the  eog- 
nisance  of  a  third  party.  They  enshrine  •mm  ••n^rr*,  they  have  allu- 
sions only  ^MMivrs  nrtfrM#>».  They  have  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum,  intended  alone  for  one  ear  and  one  heart.  They 
are  profaned  by  exposure  to  another,  for  they  are  the  very  sacrament 
of  the  aflfeotions.  Yet  when  rudely  questioned  on  these  epistles,  she 
explained  unintelligible  allusions  so  artlessly  and  satis&ctCNrily,  and 
interpreted  her  language  with  such  obvious  correctness,  that  her  cass 
was  vastly  strengthened  by  this  severe  part  of  her  examination.  Had 
she  contrived  a  case  and  schooled  herself  with  the  most  consummate 
care  as  to  its  details,  the  answers  she  should  give,  and  the  facts  she 
should  sorest,  she  could  not  have  maintained  it  under  the  torturing 
ordeal  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Her  simple  truth,  her  guikkss- 
ness,  was  her  stronghold  and  her  safety. 

The  hero  in  this  trial  (if  we  can  so  designate  a  person  who  occu- 
pies in  it  the  place  of  Satan  in  the  Paradise  Lost)  was  also  eixamined 
with  rigour.  In  the  salient  points  of  his  evidence  he  dared  not 
materii^y  contradict  his  wife.  That  was  put  beyond  his  power  by 
documents  under  his  own  hand,  by  a  certificate  of  an  official  character, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  amni  txoeptione  mqjorts*  Bat  ia 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  swore  to  a  course  of  deliberate, 
systematic  villany  and  deception,  which  wbb  never  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  a  criminal  court    His  story  had  neither  the  consisteney  nor 
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the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the  evidence  of  Mrs  YelvertOD.  He 
often  oonveoiently  did  not  remember — ^he  generally  took  time  to  deli- 
berate as  to  his  answer — ^he  was  sometimes  even  silent — and  in  cer- 
tain remarkable  instances  he  contradicted  his  own  testimony. 
Thronghout  his  whole  evidenocy  his  leading  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
coant  no  degradation  too  great,  no  slander  too  cruel,  if  thereby  he 
could  obliterate  his  marriage  with  the  fair  and  gifted  Theresa  Long- 
worth,  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  Judge  was  one 
'*  who  in  manner,  demeanour,  appearance,  intelligence,  and  talents, 
would  do  honour  to  any  station  to  which  any  man,  however  high  or 
well-bom  his  position,  could  raise  her.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  in  every  respect  as  attractive  a  girl  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  man.*'  But  M%jor  Yelverton  did  not  succeed ;  and,  so  far  as  a 
jury  could  do  so,  he  was  saved  from  himself.  They  found  that  he 
had  made  assurance  doubly  sure,  that  he  had  twice  observed  a  valid 
and  lawful  ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  wife,  first  at  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  near  Bosstrevor  in  Ireland.  The  first  marriage  was 
of  the  Gretna  Green  class,  without  the  intervention  of  the  black- 
smith, bat  it  partook  of  a  more  religious  character  than  usually  per- 
tained to  the  Vulcanic  unions,  as  a  prayer-book  was  employed  in  the 
ceremony.  The  second  was  at  the  altar  of  the  parish  chapel  of 
Killowen,  where  the  Reverend  Mr  Mooney  presided.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  received  by  an  immense  multitude  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  The  excitement  of  a  great  victory,  when,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  triumph  and  the  almost  m^dening  sense  of  relief  from  im- 
minent and  agonizing  danger,  rank,  conventionality,  and  custom  are 
all  disregarded,  and  strangers  embrace  as  friends,  could  scarcely  ex- 
ceed the  tumultuous  rejoicing  with  which  the  verdict  was  welcomed. 
No  doubt  it  was  peculiar  to  Uie  country  where  the  trial  took  place. 
In  Westminster  Hall,  the  history  of  the  trial  would  have  been  some- 
what shorn  of  its  emotional  developments.  The  priest  would  have 
retired  from  the  witness-box  without  being  blessed  with  the  hootings 
or  hisses  of  the  crowd^the  audience  would  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  judicial  proceedings — and  the  answers  of  witnesses  would  have 
been  received  in  decorous  silence  and  attention,  and  not  with  "  tre- 
mendous cheering.'*  Still,  different  temperaments  will  have  different 
manifestations,  and  we  are  so  conscious  of  this  &ct  that  we  apply  a 
different  test  to  the  same  word  or  action  by  different  men.  What 
would  be  daring  impiety  in  Jack  is  innocent  in  Martin,  and  even 
witty  and  praiseworUiy  in  Peter.  So  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the 
workl.  Therefore  don't  let  us  criticise  or  condemn  the  exuberant 
heartineas  of  our  Dublin  cousins,  though  we  have  misgivings  that 
emotions  so  vehement  as  thdrs  can  scarcely  be  enduring.  Yet  such 
are  the  power  of  sympathy  and  the  magnetism  of  a  multitude,  that 
had  we  been  among  them  we  would  have  tossed  our  cap  as  high  as 
any,  and  hurraed  as  lustily  as  the  loudest  And  no  harm  done. 
Only  the  scene  is  strange  and  lawless  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
stiff  decorum  and  stolid  gravity  of  the  courts  of  England  or  Scotland. 
No  judge  in  either  of  these  countries  needs  to  complain  that  the 
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counsel  are  making  his  conrt  a  bear-garden.  Tet,  agiuo,  in  nyiiig 
this,  we  must  not  forget  that  such  a  case  as  Mrs  Yelverton's,  with  ite 
thrilling  interest,  its  most  romantic  episodes,  its  tragic  revdladona,  can 
Tery  rarely  occur  at  all. 

The  trial  is  over — the  excitement  be^ns  to  abate ;  and  flnddenlj 
it  is  announced  that  a  work  is  in  preparation  by  the  Honourable  Mn 
Yelverton.  Of  course,  it  is  her  own  story,  and  it  will  contain  new 
and  astounding  revelations.  Any  composition  by  that  fair,  warm- 
hearted, and  impulsive  spirituelle  being  must  be  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. We  would  anxiously  long  to  read  what  she  wrote,  who  with 
consummate,  lady-like  self-possession,  and  perfect  self-respect,  endured 
as  she  did  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  As  a  witnes 
is  entirely  under  the  rein  of  the  examining  counsel,  and  as  no  mortal 
can  with  prophetic  soul  be  perfectly  versant  with  every  drcomstanoe 
or  expression  that  may  turn  up  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  we  are  sore 
that  no  principal  witness  ever  left  the  box  without  misgivings,  and 
without  ere  long  regretting  that  some  question  had  not  been  asked  by 
which  a  seeming  mystery  or  mistake  could  have  been  satis&eUirily 
explained.  There  were  a  thousand  such  emergencies  in  the  Telver- 
ton  case.  When,  therefore,  the  announcement  came  of  a  work  by 
Mrs  Telverton,  we  naturally  anticipated  a  fierce  commentary  on  the 
trial,  a  development  of  muscle,  and  fiesh,  and  skin  on  the  skeleton 
that  had  been  constructed  at  Dublin.  But,  above  all  things,  we  anti- 
cipated the  retribution  of  a  wounded  spirit  She  had  hewrd  the  evi- 
dence which  her  idol  had  given  against  her — ^the  foul  charges  he 
brought  against  her  honour — the  infamous  narrative  to  which  he 
swore  for  her  ruin, — surely,  then,  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come,  and 
she  would  cast  back  with  withering  scorn  the  charges  which  had  been 
laid  against  her,  and  cover  her  accuser  with  confusidn  and  shame. 
Was  Uiere  ever  greater  temptation  or  time  to  retaliate  ?  Bat  he  was 
in  straits,  and  all  the  world  was  frowning  on  him.  Betrayer, 
slanderer,  making  merchandise  of  honour,  fidthless,  he  found  his  best 
friend  in  his  victim.  He  was  regarded  as  a  *' martyr  to  ciicam- 
stance**— 

''  Foigot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears." 

There  are  not  wanting  notorious  precedents  for  a  difierent  oomne. 
But  we  think  it  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  this  truly  noble  lady,  that, 
under  the  keenest  provocation,  the  sense  of  an  awfiil  wrong,  the 
cmellest  indignity,  she  has  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  M^jcr 
Yelverton  is  her  husband.  The  world  is  wroth  because  she  wodd 
not  act  as  it  would  have  prescribed.  She  is  charged  with  sparing 
her  husband.  She  is  accused,  consequently,  of  oilnmniating  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  even  of  sUindering  the  Scottish.  Where  is 
there  any  instance  of  this  ?  It  is  hard,  hard  to  be  thus  reviled.  Her 
evidence  during  the  trial  was  a  fine  sermon  on  the  Scripture  that 
charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  Her  book  is  a  finer  sermon,  and 
gives  ma  connected  form  the  substance  of  the  trial  She  assumas  the 
part  of  the  wife  of  a  general  serving  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  this  way 
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gives  the  historj  of  Thierna,  a  sister  whom  she  knew  in  the  Maison 
M^  at  StambouK  She  tells,  bj  the  way,  the  legend  of  Saint  Mari- 
zinga  and  her  bell,  which,  like  many  others,  perplexes  us  with  its  le* 
semblaooe  to  Scottish  tradition,  for  it  reminds  us  of  our  northern  story, 
that— 

"  The  worthy  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock 

Had  floated  a  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rook ; 

On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 

And  louder  and  louder  its  warning  rung." 

It  may  be  a  question  not  so  easily  or  satisfactorily  decided  whether 
the  publication  of  this  work  is  poHtic  and  wise ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  delicacy  and  lady-like  spirit  which  characterises  a 
tele  which,  muiato  nommey  and  with  slightly  varied  circumstances,  re- 
counts the  adventures,  the  love,  the  grief,  and  the  wrong  of  a  most 
heroic  gentlewoman.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  her  arrangement  of 
details  is  not  so  artistic  as  it  might  have  been.  But  it  lay  not  with 
her  to  devise  curcumstances — she  had  to  use  them  as  they  were.  Her 
narrative,  therefore,  has  aU  the  disadvantage  which  a  true  story  of 
life  has  against  a  happily-arranged  drama,  where  the  author  could 
blend  fiction  with  truth  and  draw  on  his  imagination  for  facts.  But 
even  with  this  disadvantage,  the  story  is  one  of  unrivalled  and  pro- 
£>undest  interest.  It  is  written  in  many  a  varied  mood,  with  an  elas- 
ticity that  vibrates  between  the  experience  of  a  deep  and  untold 
sorrow,  and  a  nature  that  even  in  trouble  recognises  and  sometimes 
enjoys  the  grotesque.  '*  She  made  me  both  weep  and  laugh  more 
than  I  had  done  for  years."  We  never  before  so  well  appreciated  Dr 
Johnson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  for  a  part  of  it  is  siogularly  charac- 
teristic of  our  authoress — '*  sive  risus  essent  movendi,  sive  lacrymae." 
If,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  might  have  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
of  this  publication,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  ability — as  to  its  value 
as  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  biography — as  to  its  practical 
worth  as  the  chart  of  a  life  voyage.  The  conclusion  is  an  exquisite 
work  of  literary  art.  It  gathers  together  the  divergent  pilgrims,  and 
binds  in  the  long  sleep  which  knows  no  waking  the  estranged  and 
loving  martyrs.  They  repose  side  by  side  in  the  narrow  house 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest  It  is  solemn,  impressive,  and  consistent 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  design  and  execution  of  this 
book  than  is  involved  in  the  censure  which  has  been  pronounced  on 
it  Is  it  right — ^is  it  natural  that  she  should  try  and  palliate  her  hus- 
band's guilt  1  The  greatest  master  of  nature  has  given  us  a  parallel 
case.  Mariana,  pleading  for  Angelo  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is  but 
an  ideal  representation  of  the  sublime,  womanly  &ct  of  Thierna 
pleading  for  Cyril.    Another  master  has  told  the  same  truth — 


**  0  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  li^t  quiveriuf;  aspen  made, 
When  pom  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angd  thou !'' 
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It  is  with  regret  and  surprise  that  we  observe  that  the  AtheruBum 
has  made  a  rabid  attack  on  this  book,  and  charges  it  with  man  j  firalts, 
literary,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  would  be  sorry  if  any  one  were 
to  throw  away  five  shillings  in  buying  Mrs  Telverton's  '^  Martyrs  to 
Circumstance."  But  it  must  be  of  no  common  excellence  to  reqnire 
such  an  assault.  We  would  have  given  more  heed  to  the  censure  if 
it  had  proceeded  on  even  a  plausible  show  of  reason.  But  it  strikes 
in  the  dark,  and  betrays  an  ignorance  which  not  only  is  discreditable 
to  a  writer  in  such  a  periodical,  but  effectually  takes  the  sting  out  of 
its  attack.  The  writer  suggests  ihat  Martyrs  to  Circnmstanoe  should 
be  ranged  on  our  library  shelves  with  Smollett's  Memoirs  of  a  Lady 
of  Qusdity.  Could  this  outspoken  critic  favour  us  with  a  copy  of 
this  woHl  t  Ordinary  mortals  are  only  aware  of  an  episode  with 
that  title  in  one  of  Smollett's  biographies.  It  is  no  more  a  separate 
work  than  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  is  a  distinct  and  indepen* 
dent  poem  by  Virgil.  We  note  this  the  more,  as  the  critiqaeB  in  the 
journal  referred  to  are  generally  most  fair  and  just,  while,  in  this  in* 
stance,  the  review  is  fruitic  and  outrageous.  <^  A  striking  featore  of 
the  work  is  the  bitterness  with  which  she  rails  at  those  misguided 
persons  who  were  her  most  sanguine  supporters."  Really  !  Indeed !  1 
Where  is  the  railing  1  Where  the  bitterness  t  We  could  almost  cen- 
sure their  remarkable  absence.  '^  The  most  acrid  gall  of  the  lady's 
bitterness  is  reserved  for  those  who  sympathised  with  her."  In  Uie 
name  of  common  sense  and  fact,  is  it  so  t  The  reviewer  cannot 
have  read  the  book,  or  ■  Its  defect  in  one  aspect — ^its  true 

excellence  in  another — is  its  very  lack  of  galL  The  critic  prononnced 
this  "  the  most  foolish  book  that  has  for  some  time  appeared  in  prose 
fiction."  Alas,  it  is  not  in  the  region  of  fictiim  at  all ;  and  we  think 
we  know  a  composition  entitled  to  that  description,  infinitely  foolish, 
wantonly  reckless,  utterly  unfounded,  namely  the  review  of  Martyrs 
to  Circumstance  in  the  AtheMntm,  To  give  extracts  firom  Mrs  Yd- 
▼erton's  book  would  be  to  do  it  grievous  injustice.  It  should  be  read, 
and  it  will  be  read  by  every  one  who  cares  to  study  human  nature — 
who  would  be  warned  by  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time— who  can 
appreciate  the  beautiful  and  the  good — ^who  can  gather  wisdom  in  the 
bypaths  of  life,  and  who  can  '^  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep." 


MEMOIR  OF  EDWARD  FORBES.* 

Sbven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Edward  Forbes,  a 
period  long  enough,  if  not  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  his  labours, 
yet  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  character  of  his.  researches. 

•  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  P.R.8.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Natund  ffistoiy 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgli.  By  George  Wilson,  BLD.;  and  Aidiibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge  and  London.  Edmon- 
Bton  &  Douglas,  Edinburgh.    1861. 
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This  memoir  was  begun  by  the  late  Dr  Oeorge  Wilson,  by  whom  the 
first  six  chapters  were  written,  when  he  too  passed  away,  and  his  own 
biography  appeared  first.  The  continuation  of  what  Wilson  had  be- 
gun was  given  to  his  friend  Mr  Geikie,  who  has  acquitted  himself 
with  great  success  in  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  dis- 
advantages of  a  double  authorship  have  been  well  overcome :  Dr 
Wilson's  pordon  is  printed  as  it  came  from  his  pen,  unaltered,  though 
doubtless  it  would  not  have  so  appeared  had  he  lived.  Mr  Geikie 
bad  further  to  guard  against  the  two  errors  into  which  biographers, 
especially  of  scientific  men,  are  most  apt  to  fall,  namely,  either  to  fill 
the  narrative  with  incidents  trifling  in  themselves  yet  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  friends  of  the  departed,  but  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
raider,  or  to  construct  an  abstraction  whose  humanity  was  a  accident 
which  must  be  kept  out  of  sight  lest  it  should  mar  the  dignity  of  the 
lofty  ideal.  The  former  is  an  excusable  error :  the  latter  is  wholly 
without  apology,  since  it  arises  either  from  deference  to  foolish  popu- 
lar preju<&ces  regarding  scientific  dignity,  or  from  a  miserable  vanity, 
and  egr^ons  bad  taste  of  wishing  to  appear  even  by  the  grave  of  a 
friend  a  better  man  than  he.  Mr  Geikie  has  carefully  avoided  both 
extremes.  The  immense  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  which 
might  have  led  him  into  the  former  error,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
large  number  quoted ;  while  he  has  restricted  himself  to  such  dis- 
cussions as  were  necessary  to  illustrate  or  explain  the  progress  of 
Forbes'  opinions.  While  therefore  the  volume  is  valuable  as  a  summary 
of  Forbes'  scientific  work,  it  is  to  the  general  reader  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Edward  Forbes  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  not  thwarted  in 
their  development.  So  early  as  his  tenth  year  he  had  "  unaidedly 
discovered  the  true  scope  of  his  intellect,  and  had  begun  to  employ  it 
systematically  on  the  subjects  which  engrossed  his  attention  to  the  end 
of  his  days."  Happily  his  ^*  weed-gathering,  fiy-catching,  and  beast- 
coUecting"  though  it  received  no  sympathy,  met  with  no  opposition 
from  those  about  him,  for  already  *'  he  had  begun  to  exert  an  extraordi- 
Dary  moral  influence  on  all  who  came  within  his  circle,  winning  the 
affection  or  regard  of  persons,  the  least  like  each  other  in  tastes  and 
temper,  and  displaying  a  power  of  fieiscination  over  others,  such  as  in 
later  life,  when  it  told  upon  the  entire  scientific  community  of  his 
country,  made  him  a  man  remarkable  in  his  generation  apart  alto- 
gether from  his  genius  and  learning.*'  Accordingly,  when  he  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  natural 
history  knowledge,  and  had  cultivated  tastes,  which  though  for  a  time 
directed  into  other  channels,  were  never  in  abeyance  and  soon  reasserted 
themselves.  His  proficiency  in  drawing  induced  his  friends  to  think 
that  he  might  rise  to  distinction  as  an  artist.  In  obedience  therefore 
to  their  wishes  he  offered  himself  as  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  was  rejected.  His  sketches,  though  of  great  merit  in  design, 
wanted  ^*  finish,"  a  judgment  confirmed  by  the  gentleman  whose 
pupil  he  became.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  London  nominally 
studying  art,  and  in  November  1831,  he  entered  the  Edinburgh 
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University  as  a  student  of  Medicine.  From  the  oecessity  of  taking 
his  degree  he  was  relieved  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  gratify  whom 
solely  he  had  agreed  to  enter  ^<a  profesmon  he  abhorred."  Bat  though 
an  uiwilling  he  had  not  been  an  idle  student  The  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  he  had  exhausted, 
and  under  Jamieson  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Mineralc^  destined 
to  be  of  essential  service  to  hun  in  his  after  career.  He  made  fiiendships 
which  lasted  for  life  among  those  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  his  seniors  as  well  as  the  love  of  his  Mows. 
For  Uiough  his  social  happy  temper  made  him  a  much  sought  com- 
panion, ti^ere  was  never  anything  low  or  vulgar  in  his  amusemoits. 
Indeed  the  institution  of  Omeromaths,  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Uni- 
yersal  Faith,  shows  how  elevated  were  his  ideas  of  the  duties  of 
friendship,  and  of  the  value  of  combination  in  scientific  pursuits. 
With  the  history  of  the  Snow  BaU  Biots  most  of  our  readers  aie 
fiuniliar.  In  them  Forbes  took  a  prominent  part:  his  ever  ready 
pen  and  pencil  found  abundant  occupation  in  holding  up  to  ridiciile 
the  deeds  and  persons  of  our  hereditarily  feeble  Town  Council, 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  Maga,  is  preserved  the  best  portrait  we 
have  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  Patrick  Robertson.  He  announces 
his  farewell  to  the  medical  profession  in  the  following  Vision  of  one 


"going  up.' 


<<  'Twas  after  dinner  yesterday,  I  sat 
In  my  ann  ohair  before  a  blazing  fire, 
When  most  Bomniferously  sleepy  I 
In  oonsequenee  of  loaded  stomach  felt. 
And  to  promote  digestion  thought  it  best 
To  put  tne  candles  out  and  fidl  asleep. 

Methought  that  most  eventful  day  had  come  ] 

When  I  before  professors  most  austere 

Must  go,  and  undergo  examination, 

And  that  I  sat  me,  trembling  and  afinud. 

On  the  stone  steps  of  famed  Fhysidana'  Hall 

Unknowing  how  to  knock  and  rin^  through  fear — 

Dark  fear  and  trepidation.    Spints  whidi 

Too  lon^  have  teirified  the  youthful  mind — 

At  first  m  shape  of  birch  and  su^-cane 

^me  say  baxnboo,  and  others  ninetailed  cat) 

And  then  assuming  human  countenance 

In  form  of  frown,  and  taunt,  and  scomf ol  smile. 

When  as  1  sat  there  came  from  out  the  door, 

A  poor  rejected  student,  whose  pale  looks 

And  palpitating  heart  bespoke  his  fiite, 

StUl  stranger^  told  by  sight  most  horrible 

Of  prussio  acid  bottle  in  his  hand, 

The  final  finisher  of  all  his  woes ; 

And  at  his  heels  a  fierce  ezaminator 

Rushed  reckless  with  a  loud  resounding  laugh, 

When  me  espying  as  he  bade  me  come 

And  meet  my  fate — entranced  by  the  gase 

Of  bis  fierce  eye,  and  by  the  solenm  sound 
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Of  ymoe  used  to  imperative  cbmaiand, 

I  followed  him  instmetiyely,  and  saw 

A  sight  which  sickenB  me  to  recollect. 

Arotmd  a  table  covered  with  green  baisse 

Sat  the  EzaminatoTS — ftniTnala 

Of  wondrous  shapes,  with  horns,  and  bills,  and  claws, 

And  hoofs,  and  asses'  ears,  and  grinding  teeth 

Wherewith  to  torment  and  temfy 

The  luckless  student,  who  unknowing  what 

A  horrid  fate  awaited  him,  came  there 

In  Sunday  clothes  to  seek  for  a  degree. 


There  came  a  horrid  shriek  across  mj  brain, 
And  in  excess  of  terror  I  awoke, 
And  thankful  found  myself  once  more  alive 
In  my  arm  chmr's  embraces,  by  the  side 
Of  half  exhausted  fire — so  breathed  a  prayer 
And  rans  my  bell  for  a  supply  of  coals, 
Then  reding  Gloquet  fell  asleep  again  T* 


In  l'8S6  he  formally  devoted  hinuelf  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory as  a  profession,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  chair  or  lecture- 
ship whidi  might  give  him  independence  and  time  for  study.  The 
summer  vacation  of  1833  and  35  had  been  spent  in  botanical  tours  in 
Norway  and  Switzerland;  the  summer  of  1837  in  an  excursion  to 
Algiers,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  Paris.  In  1838  he  published 
his  Malacologia  Monensis,  and  read  his  first  paper  before  the  British 
Association  on  the  Distribution  of  Terrestrial  Palmonifera  in  Europe ; 
thus  early  had  his  speculation  assumed  that  biological  character  which 
they  ever  after  retained.  In  1839  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  animals  of  the  British  seas. 
He  was  now  constantly  with  lectures,  papers  for  societies,  the  British 
Association,  snatching  time  for  songs  and  squibs  in  various  jonrnals. 
The  summer  he  spent  in  a  dredging  excursion  with  Mr  Goodsir,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  furnished  papers  for  the  British  Association. 
The  institution  of  the  Red  Lions  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  was  a 
protest  by  Forbes  against  that  affectation,  which,  common  among  scien- 
tific men  in  those  days,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  At  the  Red  Lions 
dinner  he  presided,  and  amid  jokes,  songs,  speeches,  and  growling, 
ftnd  shaking  of  coat  tails,  were  formed  closer  feelings  of  sympathy 
Among  the  younger  men  than  could  be  derived  from  stately  entertain- 
ments where  the  properties  were  carefully  attended  to.  '<  There  lies 
an  inter-connexion,  dimmed  sometimes,  but  clear  enough  in  the  main, 
between  free  open  creation  and  free  open  hearts ;  and  this,  when 
allowed  to  manifest  itself  untramelled  is  apt  sometimes  to  take  a  form 
which  to  the  world  at  large  seems  no  way  consonant  with  the  gravity 
deemed  requisite  in  the  votaries  of  science.  Unfortunately  the  popu- 
^r  whim  has  had  a  potent  influence  in  scientific  circles,  and  it  was 
largely  in  opposition  to  this  kind  of  cant,  that  Forbes,  who  hailed  it 
with  his  whole  soul,  originated  the  Red  Lions.     And  in  after  years 

when  he  had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and  British  geo- 
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logy  had  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  had  to  hestow, 
his  antipathy  to  men  of  buckram  remained  strong  as  ever."  His  in- 
fluence was  beneficial ;  next  year  Professor  Ramsay  writing  of  the 
Bed  Lion  meeting  in  Glasgow  says,  "  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure 
that  I  then  discovered  that  the  most  promising  young  scientific  men 
of  the  day  were  as  remarkable  for  their  mirth  and  humour  as  for  their 
scientific  acquirements."  The  publication  of  his  British  Star  Fishes 
soon  followed.  But  a  severe  discouragement  was  at  hand.  The 
lectures  he  had  commenced,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  suf- 
ficiently remunerative  to  justify  him  in  waiting  on  till  some  appoint- 
ment came  within  his  reach,  did  not  pay  their  expenses,  and  his  un- 
remitting labours  in  Natural  History  left  him  no  leisure  for  that  liter- 
ary labour  to  which  he  had  looked  as  a  source  of  income.  He  was 
delivered  from  his  difficulties,  and  thus  perhaps  saved  to  science,  by 
his  acceptance  of  Captain  Graves'  invitation  to  accompany  him  dur- 
ing the  survey  then  commenced  of  Xhe  Levant  He  received  the 
nominal  appointment  of  naturalist  to  H.M.S.  Beacon,  and  started  for 
the  £ast  in  April  1841. 

The  details  of  this  expedition  form  an  interesting  chapter}  in  which 
scenery,  natural  history,  pretty  fiu^es,  costumes,  g6ol<^,  monks,  uid 
antiquities  are  characteristically  mixed  up.  The  results  of  his  obser- 
vations were,  in  great  part,  lost  to  science ;  their  value  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  papers  on  the  MoUusca  and  Badiata  of  the  JSgean, 
read  before  the  British  Association,  and  from  the  scattered  hints  in 
his  letters  and  other  papers.  The  bathymetrical  classification  of 
marine  life,  which  he  had  previously  applied  to  the  British  Seas,  he 
carried  to  the  utmost  in  the  ^gean,  and  was  enabled  to  fix  the  prob- 
able zero  of  animal  life  at  300  &thoms.  From  these  observational 
two  laws  of  distribution  were  arrived  at,  namely,  *'  that  those  species 
which  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  are  likewise  those  which  extend 
over  the  widest  areas  of  sea,'*  and  that  the  species  assume  a  more  honal 
orsub-borealcharacterthe  deeper  they  descendin  vertical  range ;  in  other 
words,  that,  as  we  recede  from  "  the  cosmopolitan  and  climated  forms 
of  the  water's  edge,"  parallels  of  latitude  are  representative  of  xones 
of  depth.  The  bearing  of  these  laws  upon  geology  Forbes  afterwards 
wrought  out  in  part.  Their  influence  upon  recent  doctrines  of  species 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  But  during  his  residence  were  laid  the  seeds 
of  that  disease  which  ultimately  carried  him  off.  Exposed  for  nine 
days  in  an  open  boat  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  without 
medical  advice  or  attendance,  except  the  afiectionate  attention  of 
Lieutenant  Spratt,  his  constitution  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  Frequent  recurrences  of  the  fever  after  his  return 
to  England,  and  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  some  years  after  deve- 
loped a  nephitic  ailment  which  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  his 
ftunOy.  Though  he  was  aware  of  his  danger  he  was  not  depressed 
by  it,  yet  his  labours  were  hampered  by  that  constant  necessity  for 
care,  which  to  a  field  naturalist  is  both  irksome  and  discouraging. 

A  change  in  his  father's  circumstances,  which  deprived  Edward 
Forbes  of  the  liberal  allowance  he  had  hitherto  received,  eompeUed 
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him  to  exertion  for  his  own  support,  as  well  as  for  the  other  members 
of  the  &mil7.    The  zeal  of  his  friends  had  procared  his  election  in 
his  absence  to  the  chair  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  the 
Caratorship  of  the  Greological  Society's  Collection  falling  vacant 
about  the  same  time,  the  income  from  these  two  sources  enabled  him 
to  live  comfortably  in  London.     But  the  sacrifice  of  time  required  by 
the  Curatorship  was  bitterly  lamented  by  him,  and  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  have  compelled  him  to  accept  two  appointments,  neither  of 
which  was  what  he  felt  to  be  his  proper  field  of  labour.     It  was 
therefore  with  great  relief  that  in  November  1844  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Palseontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  an  appointment  procured  for  him  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Becbe.    The  Geological  Society  fell  from  his  neck  like  the  albatross 
of  the  ancient  mariner.    At  first  he  was  inclined  to  grudge  the  time 
his  survey  duties  required,  as  still  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
devote  himself  to  Natural  History ;  but  the  interest  of  his  work  gra* 
doallj  increased,  and  during  the  next  eight  years  he  did  the  work 
upon  which  his  &me  was  chiefly  to  depend.     Mr  Geikie  draws  an 
ammated  picture  of  the  geological  peripatetics,  the  happiness  and  dis- 
comfort of  whose  life  Forbes  was  now  to  share.    Li  his  case  the  dis- 
comfort predominated,  since  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  iBgean  work  still  left  untouched,  and  his  own  favourite  pur- 
suits as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  ever.     He  began  therefore  again  to 
tarn  his  attention  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  Natural  History,  which 
he  had  ever  regarded  as  the  goal  of  his  career,  and  which  even  the 
increased  advantages  afforded  by  his  appointment  as  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Mines  in  1851  could  not  remove  from  the  first  place  in  his 
Uionghts.    When,  therefore,  in  1853  Jameson  died,  and  Forbes  was 
appointed  his  successor,  he  seemed  about  to  enter  upon  that  leisure  of 
which  for  ten  years  he  had  dreamed  as  the  period  when  the  knowledge 
already  amassed  might  be  systematised,  and  he  might  enter  upon  ^*  the 
elaboration  of  those  broad  philosophic  views  of  the  connection  of  the 
Natural  History  Sciences  to  which  his  observations  had  gradually  led 
him.*'     In  this  year  he  had  obtuned  the  highest  honours  a  geologist 
Gonld  hope  for,  the  Presidentship  of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the 
Grcc^ogical  Section  of  the  British  Association.    Alas,  what  seemed 
the  triumphal  arch  through  which  he  was  to  enter  upon  a  nobler 
career  and  higher  honours  was  the  gateway  of  the  grave.    Weakened 
by  anxiety  and  over-fatigue,  a  cold  caught  in  autumn  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  usual  disoi^er,  under  which  he  rapidly  sank.     On  the 
2Sd  November  1854  a  large  assemblage,  of  whom  not  the  least  sin- 
cere in  their  grief  were  the  students  among  whom  he  had  so  recently 
come,  follow^  to  the  Dean  Cemetery  the  remains  of  him  whom  *'  the 
old  mourned  as  a  son  and  the  young  as  a  brother.'' 

Few  men  have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Natural  Science  as  Edward  Forbes.  Tet  this  influence  was  exerted 
less  by  what  he  actually  did  than  by  the  eminently  suggestive  diarac- 
ter  of  the  researches  and  speculations  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge.  His 
early  education  had  not  disciplined  his  mind  to  habits  of  systematized 
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thought.  ^'  His  sympathies  were  too  many  and  too  wide  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  conoentrate  his  thoughts  for  any  length  of  time  on 
a  few  limited  objects.  He  could  not  work  unless  his  mind  were  free 
to  roam  backward  and  forward  over  a  far  wider  field  than  he  was 
professedly  explonng."  But  his  training  had  admirably  fitted  him 
for  forming  those  large  views  of  nature  wluch,had  his  life  been  spared, 
would  have  been  developed  into  a  higher  and  nobler  philosophy  of 
natural  history.  His  was  peculiarly  that  class  of  mind  which  he  de- 
scribed in  the  remarkable  classification  of  scientific  minds,  quoted  at 
page  415 ;  it  is  the  ^'  Class  E — Such  as  combine  an  apparently  intm- 
tive  (really  logical)  perception  of  analogy  with  the  power  of  accurate 
recognition  of  affinity,  and  both  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  ideal 
form-beauty."  To  this  class  he  refers  Aristotle,  Linnseus,  Bobert 
Brown,  Goethe ;  and  of  them  he  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  ^  essen- 
tially poetic,  or  rather  in  the  highest  degree  sBsthetie,"  It  was  this 
acute  perception  of  analogy  and  affinity  which  forced  him  to  spread 
his  labours  over  so  wide  a  field.  To  him  nature  was  one  harmonious 
whole,  the  intimate  relations  of  whose  every  part  seemed  to  defy  ana- 
lysis and  to  open  at  every  step  a  finish  field  of  speculation.  Hence 
isolated  facts  were  speedily  woven  into  generalizations ;  and  if  he  erred 
by  hasty  colligation  of  facts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
ever  scattering  broadcast  hypotheses,  mere  notions  it  may  be,  which, 
in  less  speculative  minds,  have  borne  and  will  continue  to  bear  firuit 
of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

It  was  in  Palaeontology,  or  Zoo-geology  that  he  chiefly  earned  his 
fame.  His  zoological  studies  had  ever  reference  less  to  mere  ana- 
tomy or  physiology  than  to  the  relations  of  organic  life.  Hence  his 
earlier  botanical  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants ;  his  ^gean  discoveries  were  to  elucidate  the  bathy- 
metrical  scale  of  life :  later,  his  researches  regarded  the  distribution 
in  time  of  organic  forms,  and  his  last  great  effort,  the  hypothesis  of 
polarity  in  the  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  time  was  as  it  were 
the  summary  of  his  great  experience  and  the  plan  of  his  future  studies. 
The  training  in  mineralogy  which  he  received  under  Jameson  gave 
him  a  great  advantage  in  his  geological  work,  as  it  gave  him  an  addi- 
tional link  whereby  to  connect  the  past  and  the  present  His  posi- 
tion as  Palaeontologist  to  the  Greological  Survey  gave  him  opportu- 
nities of  applying  zoology  to  the  investigation  of  extinct  forms  of 
life,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  several  papers.  But  wide  as  this 
field  of  enquiry  was,  it  seemed  all  too  narrow  for  his  capacious  mind. 
He  longed  for  leisure  in  which  he  might  freely  speculate  upon  the 
phenomena  of  life  without  being  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  regard- 
ing them  always  from  one  point  of  view.  Hence  his  delight  at  ob- 
taining what  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life,  the  chair  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — "  the  highest  to  which  a 
British  naturalist  can  aspire.**  What  that  chair  would  have  been 
may  be  inferred  from  what  he  made  it  during  the  short  time  he  held 
it.  Before  his  appointment  Natural  History  had  been  languishing, 
not  wholly  dead,  but  semicomatose,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  energy 
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or  love  of  the  work  among  the  students,  but  from  lack  of  direction. 
Botany  had  an  srmj  of  votaries ;  Zoology  but  few ;  Geology  none. 
Suddenly  a  band  as  numerous  and  as  ardent  as  followed  Balfour  en- 
listed with  Forbes.  His  excursions  were  attended  by  many  with 
whom  the  excitement  was  no  temporary  impulse,  who  then  and  there 
gave  themselves  up  to  studies  which  they  will  prosecute  through  life. 
Many  there  were,  it  is  true,  who,  though  the  seed  was  sown  on  good 
ground,  yet  from  want  of  afler  culture  have  yielded  no  fruit.  But 
Forbes  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  breasts  of  not  a  few,  who,  though  de- 
prived of  his  guidance,  labour  fitfully  it  may  be  and  vaguely,  but  with 
honesty  and  earnestness,  to  turn  to  profitable  account  those  tastes 
which  he  first  called  into  activity.  These,  his  posthumous  children  in 
science,  gratefully  recognise  the  truth  of  the  following  summary  of 
his  character. 

Speaking  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  ^'  as  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalbts  that  ever  strove  to  bring  his  knowledge  of  the  living  world 
to  elucidate  the  physical  and  organic  changes  in  the  past  history  of 
the  earth,"  Mr  Geikie  proceeds : — 

"  He  attained  this  high  eminence  not  as  a  solitary  worker.  In  nothing 
was  his  career  more  marked  than  in  the  power  he  possessed  of  interesting 
others  in  his  field  of  labour.  His  broaa  philosophical  spirit  enabled  him 
to  appreciate  the  researches  of  the  chemist  and  physicist,  and  in  return  he 
drew  their  sympathy  with  him  into  his  own  domain.  In  bearing  down  all 
jealousy  and  envy  among  his  fellow-naturalists,  and  enlisting  their  active 
co-operation  in  the  common  cause,  he  stood  forth  conspicuous  amid  the 
scientific  men  of  his  time.  And  this  he  accomplished  not  so  much  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  matters  of  science  as  by  the  influence  of  his  manly 
true-hearted  nature.  On  no  phase  of  the  life  of  Edward  Forbes  does  it 
seem  needful  to  lay  greater  stress  than  on  this,  for  on  no  other  ground  can 
we  account  for  the  great  influence  which  he  exercised  not  in  scientific  circles 
only  but  in  society  at  large.  It  was  not  his  mental  powers,  great  though 
these  were,  nor  his  vast  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  science  which  ne 
made  his  especial  study,  that  gained  him  the  love  and  respect  of  all  men, 
but  a  simple  kindly  heart  that  knew  no  selfishness,  and  embraced  in  its 
wide  and  generous  sympathy  all  that  was  honourable  and  good." 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  doctrine  of 
Specific  Centres,  and  of  the  appearance  of  generic  types  in  time. 
But  these  questions,  together  with  his  beautiful  generalization  on  the 
Analogies  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  would  re- 
quire to  be  considered  separately.  We  cannot,  however,  dose  this 
article  without  quoting  the  following  exquisite  lyric,  "  which  indeed 
might  justify  his  aspiration  to  be  a  poet  yet  i" — 

"  A  NiGBT  SCENX. 

«  A  nidit-skv  over  head : 

One  solitary  star 

Shining  amid 
A  little  tracK  of  blue — ^for  dark  clouds  hid 
Its  sister  sunlets :  on  its  azure  bed 

It  seemed  a  sun,  for  there 
No  jealous  planet  shone  with  which  it  to  compare. 
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'<  The  dark  clouds  rolled  awaj, 

And  all  heaven's  shining  train 

Of  suns  and  stars, 
With  the  great  moon,  beamed  forth  their  gorgeous  li^t. 
Where  then  was  that  fair  star  that  shone  so  bright? 

Where  was  it  ?    None  could  say, 
Tet  there  it  doubtless  was,  although  it  seemed  away. 

'^  So  lustrous  shall  we  find 

Each  living  soul 

When  seen  alone : 
And  though  when  brighter  spirits  round  it  press 
We  lose  its  form  and  doubt  its  loveliness, 

Still  should  we  bear  in  mind 
That  it  is  not  less  bright  although  it  is  outshined." 


"  NIL  DURPAN/'  OR  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
REVEALING  THE  TRUTH  IN  BENGAL. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  published  at  Dacca  a  native  Sadair  Drama. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  it  had  been  represented  on  the  stage. 
At  all  events  it  was  printed  and  mach  read  among  certain  dsases  of 
Indian  society.  Its  name  was  the  "  Nil  Darpan/'  a  name  which  will 
have  filled  the  columns  of  every  independent  paper  in  Britain  ere 
this  goes  to  press.  The  author  of  the  Nil  Durpan  is  unknown.  In 
this  drama  he  lampoons  the  Indigo  planter,  and  makes  his  dramatis 
personas  speak  pretty  plainly  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  planters' 
families.  The  treatment  of  inferiors,  the  conduct  of  the  ladies^  the 
nature  of  the  planters'  festivities,  are  all  subjects  of  comment  for  the 
personages  of  the  play,  who  are  nearly  all  represented  as  belonging 
to  the  employed  class.  The  play,  like  nearly  all  popular  plays,  is  intrin- 
sically marked  as  belonging  to  a  period, — it  bears  the  impress  of  an 
age  when  the  question  of  Ryot  venw  Indigo  planter  was  before  the 
Indian  world.  It  is  a  native  play  and  therefore  sides  with  the  former 
class,  and  contrives  that  the  planters  shall  have  the  worst  of  it  Its 
style  is  coarse  and  offends  against  taste  at  times,  bat  whether  its  re- 
presentations are  truths  or  exaggerations,  men  are  not  agreed.  That 
there  should  be  ofiences  against  taste,  and  that  there  should  be  ex- 
aggerations in  a  play  published  by  a  Hindoo  at  Dacca,  will  not  sorely 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  knows  India,  or  to  any  one  who  ranks 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Congreve  and  Addison,  Smollet,  Fidduag, 
Prior,  Gray,  Pope,  or  Sterne,  d^^.,  among  British  classic  authors,  or 
who  allows  his  wife  and  daughters  to  read  Shakespeare,  or  who  puts 
Bulwer's  novels  on  his  drawing-room  table.  Extracts  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

So  far  the  publication,  and  style  of  the  Dacca  play.  This  is  scene 
first.    Here  is  scene  second. 

There  is  in  Bengal  a  gentleman  called  James  Long,  a  zealous  mis- 
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sionarj.  He  has  long  been  devoted  to  the  work,  and  is  a  man  who 
thoToughlj  understands  the  native  language,  character,  and  mode  of 
thought  He  has  made  the  Hindoo  his  study.  The  Rev.  J.  Long 
has  for  a  considerable  time  been  one  of  the  very  few  men  capable  of 
readrog  and  comprehending  the  current  literature  of  the  natives, 
capable  of  reading  their  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Plays,  Poems,  &c. 
This  it  is  to  be  remarked,  speaks  to  a  very  different  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  India  from  that  of  the  majority  of  our  officers,  whose 
knowledge  consists  in  being  able  to  read  the  '*  Bagh  o'  Bahai^'  the 
*'  Baitul  pachisi,"  and  in  being  able  to  read  written  petitions. 

Mr  Long  could  read  any  native  publication  perfectly.  Such  being 
the  case,  being  convinced  that  most  dangerous  (may  I  not  add  culpa- 
ble) ignorance  of  the  opinions  disseminated  by  the  press  among 
natives,  prevailed  among  the  English  officials,  he  used  to  spend 
part  of  his  time  in  translating  passages  from  the  native  publications, 
which  it  seemed  to  him  should  be  known  to  the  governing  class.  This 
he  has  long  done.  Before  the  mutinies  Mr  Long,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  native  hterature,  seriously  warned  the  authorities  of  a  coming 
Btorm, — to  be  pooh  poohed.  (He  was  not  an  official  and  did'nt  know 
how  not  to  do,  you  know.)  Since  then  he  had  gone  on.  At  times  his 
translations  have  appeared  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper.  At  times  they 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form.  They  have  been  thought  so 
well  of  latterly  that  many  of  them  have  been  '^franked'*  at  the 
Civil  Office  to  the  addresses  of  leading  men  in  India  and  in  Great 
Britain.  A  short  time  since  and  most  unfortunately  for  him,  Mr 
Long  got  hold  of  the  "Nil  Durpan''  and  proposed  to  Mr  Seton  Earr, 
at  present  the  head  of  the  Civil  Office,  Calcutta,  that  he  should  trans- 
late, get  printed,  and  published  this  play,  and  that,  because  it  indicat- 
ed native  feeling  regsirding  an  important  disputed  point  of  the  day, 
be  should  "  frank"  copies  as  usual  to  several  Indian  and  British  states- 
man. It  was  agreed  to,  and  done.  The  "Nil  Durpan"  appeared  in 
English. 

Scene  Thho). 

The  Indigo  planters  of  Bengal  had  been  in  dispute  with  the  Ryots, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  Indian  Gurths,  bom  thralls  of  Saxons.  Take  to 
witness  the  proceedings  of  the  Indigo  commission,  and  the  tomfoolery 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  it.  The  Indigo  planters  had 
been  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  Indigo  planters  were  losing  money 
by  it.  llie  Indigo  planters  were  angry,  and  wanted  a  victim  on  whom 
to  vent  their  ire.  They  formed  an  association.  Certain  of  the  Cal- 
cutta papers  became  their  organs.  The  "  Nil  Durpan"  appeared 
bearing  the  Government  "frank."  Here  was  2^  casus  belli,  -Here  was 
an  attack  on  the  Lealwallahs  (blue  boys) — government  was  against 
them,—"  Nil  Durpan"  proved  it  ITiey  were  libelled—" Nil  Durpan" 
proved  it.  The  author's  name  was  unknown,  so  the  editor  of  the  Eng^ 
Hshman,  one  of  the  true  blue  journals  was  put  up  to  prosecute  the  printer. 
The  editor  and  the  Indigo  planter  confessedly  made  common  cause. 

The  printer  was  tried,  convicted  of  libel,  and  fined.  In  evidence  it 
came  out  that  the  Rev.  James  Long  ordered  the  printing.    He  im- 
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mediately  published  his  statement  in  the  ''  Friend  of  India  ;**  the  gist 
of  which  simply  was  that  he,  as  he  had  been  accustomed,  published  a 
translation  of  a  native  work  of  which  he  thought  that  official  and 
British  India  should  possess  some  knowledge. 

Thereupon  Mr  Long  was  at  once  brought  to  crimuud  trial  {jnaA  you, 
the  suit  might  have  been  civil)  for  libel,— (Is  the  act  not  the  same  to 
interdict  improper  publications  ?) — ^found  guilty  by  a  Calcutta  juiy, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds^  coid  to  be  confined  m 
the  common  jail  of  Calcutta  for  one  months — a  confinement  which  may 
be  death  to  him  in  this  morbid  monsoon  weather. 

Such  is  a  short  statement  of  this  extraordinary  case.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  Mr  Seton  Earr  has  published  a  statement,  which 
while  it  expresses  regret  for  having  given  apparent  official  counten- 
ance to  one  party  in  the  Indigo  dispute  by  franking  the  ''  Nil  Durpan," 
yet  perfectly  bears  out  all  that  Mr  Long  stated,  and  maintains  that  the 
motive  for  the  translation  was  not  intention  to  injure  any  one. 

We  must  get  quit  of  the  animus  which  seems  to  have  been  raised 
against  Mr  Long,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  clergyman.  We  may 
perhaps  hereafler  speak  of  the  question  as  it  refers  to  the  cUrgymm^ 
but  at  present  we  will  only  think  of  Mr  Long  as  a  writer  dJidi  tronalator. 
It  is  our  duty  in  criminal  cases,  if  not  in  all  cases,  not  to  have  respect 
to  colour,  or  cut  of  a  man's  coat  The  only  question  is,  '^  Is  he  guilty 
or  not  guilty,''  without  respect  to  the  fact  of  his  wearing  a  bleep's 
apron,  a  horse  hair  wig,  a  surplice,  or  a  highlander's  kUt.  I  enter 
this  caution  for  a  good  reason.  The  advocates  against  him,  and  the 
judges  on  the  bench,  alike  seemed  to  think  that  because  Mr  Long 
was  a  clergyman,  his  ofifence  was  more  heinous,  and  thus  both  news- 
papers seem  to  gloat  over  the  fact  that  the  accused  and  condemned  is 
in  orders.  Mr  Long  is  a  man  and  a  subject  surely,  though  he  is  a 
clergyman.  I  wish  my  reader  only  to  look  at  him  as  an  author  and 
a  translator.  Supposing  him  to  be  the  actual  author  of  the  ^^Nil 
Dnrpan,*'  or  suppose  him  to  have  agreed  in  every  thing  that  the 
author  said,  and  to  have  translated  it  because  he  wished  to  assail  the 
Indigo  planters ;  and  let  any  candid  reader,  or  any  unprejudiced  in- 
dividual whatever,  say  whether  there  was  ground  for  tzial,  or  reason 
for  the  punishment  inflicted. 

Bead  the  extracts  firom  the  '*  Nil  Durpan/'*  contained  in  the  notes, 

*  Passages  referred  during  the  trial : — 

Ist  PaasagcK— beinff  a  trazislation  from  the  prefooe  to  the  Drama.  "  I  prcsaai 
the '  Indigo  Planters  Mirror'  to  the  Planters'  hands ;  now,  let  every  one  of  ihem, 
having  observed  his  ftoe,  erase  the  freckle  of  the  stain  of  selfishness  fhnn  his  tan- 
head,  and  in  its  stead,  place  on  it  the  scandal  powder  of  benefice ;  then  shall  I 
think  my  labour  sucoessnil,  good  fortune  for  the  helpless  class  of  ryots,  and  pre- 
servation of  England's  honour.  Oh  1  ye  Indigo  Phmters  I  Your  malevolent  eon- 
duct  has  brought  a  stain  upon  the  En^ish  nation,  which  vras  so  graoedliy  the  evw 
memorable  names  of  Sydney,  Howazd,  HaU  and  other  great  men.  Is  your  desire 
of  money  so  very  powerAil,  that  through  the  instigation  of  that  vain  wealth,  you 
are  engaged  in  making  holes  like  rust  in  the  long  acquired  and  pure  fiune  of  the 
British  people  ?  Abetun  now  i^m  that  uxuust  conduct  througn  which  yov  are 
raising  immense  sums  as  your  profits,  and  then  the  poor  people  with  Iheir 
CsmHifls,  will  be  able  to  spend  their  days  in  ease.    You  are  nowadays  puroiiasing 
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to  whicb  objection  is  taken,  and  say  whether  3/r  Brett  is  libelled, — 
whether  any  tmiwMftia/ whatever  is  libelled.  Say  whether,  unless  other 
circumatances  had  been  taken  with  it — ^I  say  not  whether  a  conscious* 
ness  that  the  cap  fitted,  or  a  wish  to  put  down  the  missionaries — or 
what  any  man  in  Bengal  had  reason  to  do  any  more  than  publish  a 
review  of  the  book,  or  to  send  a  contradiction  to  the  Friend  of  India. 
The  touchynees  of  the  Lealwallahs  is  of  itself  most  suspicious.  A 
patient  who  winces  under  the  removal  of  a  bandage  has  a  sore.  There 
is  something  which  it  is  wished  should  not  be  disclosed.  If  all  were 
right,  would  the  planters  care  for  so  insignificant  a  man  as  Mr  Long,  one 
of  a  class  which  they  affect  utterly  to  despiee, — ^a  man  with  a  fine  coat 
and  nothing  under  it,  goes  into  a  passion  if  '*  cabby"  flirts  a  little  wind 
on  him  with  hb  wheeL  A  man  who  is  anything  apart  fi*om  what  his 
taulor  makes  him,  in  outside  appearance,  good  naturedly  shakes  his 
cane  at  ^^  cabbv^  and  walks  on.  By  the  time  he  turns  into  the  next 
street,  he  can  knock  the  dry  mud  off  with  his  glove.  The  other  has 
rubbed  his  mud  in.  There  will  be  a  stain  there  while  that  coat  is  a 
coat. 

Tou  have  read  the  extracts  at  which  offence  is  taken  carefully. 
Say  whether  you  have  not  read  a  thousand  times  over — in  English 
papers — ^in  Indian  papers — ^in  plays  written  for  the  theatres  and  to  be 
acted  in  England — in  magazines — in  novels,  even  the  most  popular-^ 
in  pamphlets — aye,  in  all  the  current  literature  of  the  day — ^assertions 
regarding  classes  of  men  and  classes  of  women  far  more  startling  in 

things  worth  a  hundred  rupees  bv  expending  only  ten ;  and  yon  well  know  what 
great  trouble  the  lyots  are  suffering  from  ihai.  Still  you  are  unwilling  to  make 
that'  known,  being  entirely  given  up  to  the  acquisition  of  money.  You  say  that 
some  amongst  you  giye  donations  to  sdiools,  and  also  medicinee  in  time  of  need, 
but  the  planters'  donation  to  sohools  are  more  odious  than  the  application  of  the 
•hoe  for  the  destruction  of  a  milch,  and  their  grants  of  medicine  are  like  unto 
mixing  the  inspissated  milk  in  the  cup  of  poison.  If  the  application  of  a  little 
turpentine  after  being  beat  by  Shameand^  be  forming  a  dispensary,  then  it  may 
be  said  that  in  every  factory  there  is  a  dispensary.  The  editors  of  the  daily 
papers  are  filling  their  columns  with  your  praises ;  and  whatever  other  people 
may  think,  you  never  e^joy  pleasure  from,  sinoe  you  know  fUlly  the  reason  of 
thw  so  doinff.  What  inspiring  power  of  attraction  sUver  has  ?  The  detestable 
Judas  gave  the  great  "preacher  of  the  Christian  religion  Jesus"  (does  not  this 
smack  of  the  Saturday  Review  ?  Let  the  Indian  contributors  beware  of  Lord 
Campbell's  act)  into  the  hands  of  the  odious  Pilate  for  the  sake  of  thirfy  rupees : 
what  wonder  then  if  the  proprietors  of  the  two  newspapers,  becoming  enchanted 
by  the  hope  of  gaining  one  thousand  rupees,  throw  the  poor  helpless  people  of  this 
land  into  the  terrible  grasp  of  vour  months.'* 
Query — Did  Ur  Brett,  proprietor  of  the  JEf^liihman  ever  hear  the  saw, 

"  Put  on  the  cap  if  it  doth  fit, 
And  wiser  grow  by  wearing  it.* 

Passage  2.    Translated  from  the  dialogue  of  the  play. 

**  Darogah. — ^Did  not  the  magistrate  say  he  will  come  here  this  day?  Jamadar. 
— ^No  Sir,  he  has  four  davs  more  to  come.  Al  Sachigunge  on  Saturday,  they  havB 
a  champacne  party  and  ladies  dance.  Mrs  Wood  can  neyer  dance  with  any  other 
but  our  &tdb ;  and  I  saw  that  when  I  was  a  bearer ;  Mrs  Wood  is  Tory  kind  : 
through^the  influence  of  one  letter,  she  got  me  the  janadary  of  the  jail.'* 

These  are  eyidently  the  most  offensiTe  passages, — as  these  are  what  the  judge 
and  adtocate  read  and  referred  to. 
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their  nature,  far  severer  in  their  tone,  than  any  of  these  for  writing 
which  Mr  Long  k  now  in  a  felon's  cell ;  and  jei  what  set  of  indi?i- 
daals  ever  thought  of  instituting  criminal  proceedings  against  tb» 
authors  ?  What  in^vidual  ever  xKd  1  What  jury  woold  have  givoi 
this  Calcutta  jury's  verdict?  What  judge  would  have  summed  op 
as  this  Calcutta  judge  did  ?  And  under  what  British  law  would  the 
author  have  heen  sent  to  the  hulks  !  Why,  were  it  so  in  EngUmd, 
never  a  week  would  pass  without  a  trial;  and  as  for  poor  Dickeos, 
and  Bulwer,  aud  TroUope,  their  life  would  be  a  continual  sojourn  at 
Norfolk  Ishind,  or  a  chronic  abode  in  Bridewell.  Had  (be  English 
law  allowed,  and  had  it  been  thought  possible  that  an  English  jury 
would  have  given  a  verdict  like  that  in  the  ^'  Nil  Dorpan"  case,  how 
some  of  the  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  would  have  delighted  to  trounee 
the  author  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  1  How  the  world  would  havestared  had 
any  junior  member  of  the  fomous  Circumlocution  Office  insisted  on  tke 
prosecution  of  the  satirist  of  that  gloriously  idiotic  instiCuticm.  Sup* 
pose  the  youngsters  who  were  at  the  time  in  ministerial  offices,  had 
chosen  to  prosecute  Bulwer  for  his  delineation  of  Randal  LesHe  in 
<<  My  Novel,"  or  that  it  had  been  possible  ibr  any  of  Ae  young  poets 
of  the  spasmodic  achool  to  have  instituted  criminal  proeeedings  aganist 
the  author  of  Firmilian,  nice  times  would  these  be  for  K  L.  Bdwer 
and  Professor  Aytoun,  and  a  pretty  hue  and  cry  would  then  have 
been  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  &o.  &c. 

Sttppodng  that  Mr  Long  had  actually  written  the  **  Nil  Durpn," 
he  only  in  a  fictitious  work — a  play — made  the  planters  the  ecQ 
geniuses,  the  had  uncles  of  his  piece,  and  spoke  of  the  feults  of  a  cbos ; 
but  because  he  lives  in  India  he  is  confined  and  imprisoned*  This  is 
Indian  liberty  of  the  press  and  Indian  fireedom  of  opinion*  No  won- 
der where  such  things  are  possible  that  progress  is  not  made.  To 
represent  things  as  they  are,  to  paint  existing  evils — ^the  first  step  to 
any  reform — may  land  men  in  the  common  jail  of  Calcutta.  This  is 
surely  Spanish  or  Italian  rule,  or  a  Rip-Yan-Winklish  sleep  has  feDen 
on  some  of  the  men  who  Hved  before  CHve,  and  they  have  wakened 
to  cart^  on  their  old-world  plans.  Surely  India  is  not  under  Britidi 
rule  in  the  nineteenth  century  a.d.  Yet  the  British  in  India  do  live 
under  British  rule,  and  a  jury  of  Englishmen  send  an  author  to  prisoo 
for  pui^ishing  a  drama.     It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  feet 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  r^Irty  of  iL  Mr  Long  is  not  the  author  of 
the  **  Nil  Durpan.*'  He  found  the  drama  and  translated  it,  siupprea- 
ing  the  most  ^enswe  passages.  The  planters  may  inmnuate  what  they 
please,  and  the  judges  of  Calcutta  attempt  to  bias  juries  as  they  please, 
but  still  from  the  dock  has  gone  the  Rev.  Mr  Long,  without  its  being 
proved  firom  the  mouth  of  any  witness  that  he  had  any  desire  to  injure 
the  planters.  Had  he  wished  to  injure  them,  why  would  he  have  sap- 
preesed  the  most  violent  passages  ?  His  word  is  still  thai  of  a  tne 
man.  No  pretnrioation  was  proved  against  him.  He  stood  up  sod 
lK>ldly  declared  that  his  motive  in  making  the  trandation  was  that 
which  had  led  him  to  translate  native  publications  long  befitte  and 
altogether  independent  of  indigo  planting  squabbles.    At  the  trial 
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other  men  imputed  other  motives.  That  waa  their  opinion ;  but  not 
a  speech,  not  aa  action  apart  firom  this  uofortunate  plaj  could  be 
twisted  to  prove  that  Mr  Long  had  any  motive  different  from  what 
he  said  he  had*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has 
the  talent,  or  the  temper  of  one  who  could  be  engaged  in  writing  a 
translation  of  a  work  intended  to  satirize  or  annoy  others,  and  yet  not 
saj  in  some  way,  or  to  some  one,  that  he  was  doing  so  and  so.  Mr 
Long  will  not  think  I  wrong  him  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  he 
had  tcU^nt  for  spch  hypocrisy.  Hb  accusers  give  him  credit  for  being 
excessively  clever.  Think  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  Calcutta  when  a 
jury  oould  be  found  to  give  a  verdict  like  that  on  his  case — unani' 
tnotialy.  Among  men  like  these  Mr  Long  worked  and  lived,  yet  none 
could  be  found  to  prove  an  animus,  save  by  inference,  from  the  *'  Nil 
Durpan.*'  Mr  Seton  Karr  bears  out  his  statement  that  in  this  case 
he  only  acted  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing — translated  into  a 
language  understood  by  the  governing  class  the  opinions  expressed 
by  natives  in  their  writings  regarding  the  current  topics  of  the  day« 
What  is  there  in  all  the  evidence  produced  in  this  trial  to  prove  that 
Mr  Long  had  any  other  motive  for  his  translation  t 

In  £aot,  if  they  would  only  see  it,  the  indigo  planters  have  done, 
what  men  before  them  have  done,  viz.,  kicked  a  friend,  taken  truth 
for  an  insult,  put  the  scout  who  told  them  the  whereabouts  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  into  the  stocks*  That  they  have  had  many 
predeoessors  in  this  path  of  folly  no  way  lessens  the  folly.  That  otliers 
have  been  ungrateful  no  way  excuses  ingratitude. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  Indian  legislation  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  how  the  natives  will  receive  the  enactments 
of  the  rulers.  In  £ngland  the  opinion  of  all  classes  is  known  at 
once  by  the  various  newspapers.  In  India  the  servants  of  govern « 
ment  know  almost  nothing  of  the  native  opinions.  Had  the  English, 
prior  to  the  mutiny,  known  what  was  being  written  in  the  vernacular 
of  Bei^ai— H)r  had  they  listened  to  one  or  two  who  could  faiave  told 
them,  loss  of  prestige,  loss  of  millions,  and  much  misery  and  blood- 
shed might  have  been  avoided.  Men  like  Mr  Long  could  have  told 
them.  (He  offered  to  tell  the  authorities  and  ifiey  wouldn't  hear  him.)  They 
know  the  natives. 

We  cannot  expect  their  revelations  to  be  pleasant.  Far  from  it. 
They  have  to  deal,  in  translating  from  native  authorS)  with  the  works, 
of  a  conquered  race ;  things  therefore  may  be  expected  which  will 
not  please  the  conquerors.  They  have  to  deal  with  the  works  of  a 
debased  race ;  things  therefore  may  be  expected  which  will  ofifend 
western  taste.  The  native  writers  hate  us.  They  wish  our  Bfy  over. 
They  despise  us,  too  often  with  just  cause,  for  our  chicanery  and  our. 
vices — but  written  opinions  gain  adherents — proceed  to  action ;  aaion. 
among  the  natives  of  India  would  always,  if  it  couldy  be  against  us.. 
Our  whole  rule  in  India  is  a  prevention  or  suppression  of  rebellion. 
I>oes  he,  then,  who  points  out  to  the  ruling  race  the  smouldering 
embers  of  jealousy,  hate,  plotting,  and  the  like,  while  your  foot  may 
go  on  them  and  trample  them  out,  not  give  good  service  f    Or  is  it 
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safer  to  allow  the  conflagration  to  wake  as  in  aome  awfid  ni^f 
One  of  the  men  who  pointed  to  the  smoaldering  embers  lies  in  jidl  at 
Calcatta.  Ye  who  would  raise  a  warning  voice,  think  of  that,  and 
wait  till  it  bums — tiU  ii  bums! — This  is  planters*  advice. 

If  the  indigo  planters  prefer  waiting  till  they  find  their  plantatioiis 
in  flames,  I  for  one  beg  to  differ  from  them  in  their  chmce.  1  should 
like  to  know  if  I  was  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  I  would 
thank  the  man  who  told  me  I  was,  even  although  it  caused  me  to 
shift  my  seat,  and  put  my  comfortable  pipe  out,  just  till  I  had  got  a 
location  whose  possibilities  were  not  so  incendiary.  Did  this  quefl* 
tion  refer  only  to  the  indigo  planters,  the  world  might  keep  silence. 
*^  Kosmos"  might  still  exist  without  Bengal  indigo ;  but  when  indigo- 
planting  perversity  puts  honest  men  in  prison  and  endangers  liberties 
very  dear  to  the  British  people,  and  endangers  the  nSbtj  of  the 
Indo-British  Empire,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  must  a^  indigo 
planters  to  be  content  to  stain  only  their  own  property  blue.  We 
cannot  look  at  all  Indian  things  through  this  blue  medium. 

There  are  such  things  as  fireedbm  of  opinion — the  liberty  of  the 
subject— justice — a  right  to  ea^soae  oppression — a  right  to  say  urn  tkmk 
then  is  (^spressiaHf  and  to  send  Uiat  thought  into  the  world  f<»'  proo(  as 
well  as  indigo.  The  Druids  and  their  *'  Woad"  are  priests  no  more. 
The  indigo  planters  of  Bengal  have  perpetrated  an  outrage  on  the 
person  of  Mr  Long  which  will  make  them  the  byeword  of  the  think* 
ing  world.  That  the  law  allowed  them  to  do  it  evidences  a  very  re- 
markable state  of  matters ;  simply  this,  that  the  English  in  India  live 
under  a  despotism.  This  law,  which  consigned  Mr  Long  to  prison, 
is  worthy  only  of  the  worst  form  of  despotic  government,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  stamped  out  of  the  criminal  code  the  better.  It  is  a  rem« 
nant  of  the  olden  time.  John  Company  was  a  tyrant,  though  he 
paid  well  for  leave  to  be  tyrannicaL  In  the  empire  it  aho^d  be 
different  The  author,  and  the  wife-beater,  and  the  street-loafer 
should  not  be  sent  together  to  the  common  jail.  Talk  of  French 
laws  and  supervision  of  the  press.  Boast  oi  British  liberty  of  the 
press.  Why,  here,  in  India,  under  British  rule,  government  has 
gagged  the  ^*  press"  ere  now,  and  can  again. — ^Men  go  to  prisons  fer 
writing  books. 

From  that  miserable,  hot,  damp,  morbific  cell  in  Calcutta,  whera 
at  this  moment  James  Long  lies  in  his  prison  dress,  is  heard  a  voice 
which  perhaps  tells  why  England  has  so  long  held  India  and  done  so 
little  for  it.  When  a  man  dares  expose  die  truth,  party  spirit,  or 
official  jealousy,  flies  at  his  throat,  and  the  law  legalises  the  amnit 

But  this  time  the  matter  has  been  pushed  too  fiur.  Happity  fi>r  the 
cause  of  truth  it  has  been  pushed  too  far.  Long  is  a  martyr  to  a 
cause.  There  is  no  shade  of  justice  in  the  treatment  he  has  met 
with.  Every  one  who  dispassionately  reads  the  case,  at  once  must 
ranpathise  with  the  sufferer.  Public  indignation  must  boil  over. 
England  will  see  now  the  nature  of  some  of  the  laws  which  prevail 
in  Lidia.  The  Church  will  see  that  her  sons  must  Ace  fines  and  im- 
prisonment if  they  dare  speak  truth,  and  that  not  without  peril  to 
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themselves  can  the  clergy  reprove  social  errors,  if  the  reproof  touches 
on  the  interests  of  an  j  party  in  the  empire.    Poor  India  I ! 

Bfr  Editor — I  have  said  what  might  in  India  caose  me  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Happily  yonr  Magazine  is  not  published  in 
India ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  indigo  planters  will  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  yon,  even  though  they  are  now  rejoicing  over  poor  Bfr  Long. 

"  Ees  satis  est  nets. 
Plus  foetent  sterooza  mota." 

Planters  don't  like  men  with  pitchforks. 


APPENDIX  TO  ARTICLE. 

Thb^NilDurpan." 

(From  the  Bwnbay  Ouardian^  August  3.) 

Tou  are  libelled  in  a  native  publication;  things  that  you  would 
regard  as  outrageously  slanderous,  are  circulate  through  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  being  in  the  vernacular,  their 
existence  is  not  dreamt  of  by  you;  at  length  the  fact  is  brought  to 
your  notice  by  a  person  who  translates  one  of  the  documents  into 
your  own  language.  Against  whom  will  your  resentment  be  kindled? 
If  against  the  translator,  then  it  remains  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  in 
your  opinion  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  consequence  what  view  the 
natives  should  hold  or  should  express,  and  that  the  only  thing  you 
dread  is  that  your  own  countrymen  should  become  aware  of  the  state 
of  the  native  mind. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Long,  who  translated  the  Nil  Durpanj  has  been  con- 
demned on  account  of  the  representations  gpven  by  it  of  the  opium 
planters  and  of  the  Culcutta  press,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  Bs.  1,000 
and  a  month's  imprisonment.  It  follows  that  natives  may  hold  and 
publish  any  views  that  they  please,  on  condition  that  they  remain  un- 
translated. Mr  Long  has  for  many  years  been  endeavouring  to  make 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  native  press,  believing  that  whatever 
peril  there  was  in  connection  with  its  publications,  attached  solely  to 
the  ineognizance  of  the  English  public. 

The  Bombay  Saturdcy  Beview  '<  protests  against  Mr  Long's  theory 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  clergymen  missionaries  to  engage  in  political 
controversies."  What  is  political  controversy?  Some  natives  saw  a 
strong  man  oppressing  a  poor  one,  and  cried  out  in  their  own  tongue; 
and  Mr  Long  translated  their  testimony.  The  missionaries  in  Ben- 
gal interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  ryot,  just  as  missionaries  in 
Jamaica  did  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  Some  of  the  Jamaica  mission- 
aries went  to  England,  and  addressed  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  behalf  of  tiie  poor  slave*  and  contributed  very  lai^y  to 
that  culmination  of  the  public  sentiment  which  brought  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  abominable  system.  It  might  more  justiy  be  said 
of  them,  and  not  the  less  to  their  honor,  that  they  had  engaged  in 
political  controversies ;  for  the  system  attacked  by  them  was  upheld 
hy  Government.    What  Mr  Long  did  had  the  open  sanction  of  the 
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Bengal  Government  We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  sentence  on 
Mr  Long  wiU  be  more  detrimental  to  the  sjatem  which  he  wis  con- 
cerned in  exposing,  than  anjthing  that  has  yet  occurred. 

L 

Statement  of  W,  S.  Seton  Kakb,  Esq.,  C.8.,  m  bbqasd  to  the 

Nil  Duiupak. 

As,  in  the  late  trial  of  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  mention  has  been  made, 
in  evidence,  of  the  Bengal  Office,  and  as  some  allusion  to  mj  orders 
as  Secretary  has  also  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Nil  Dwrpm, 
I  think  it  now  right  to  give  some  exphtnation  of  the  matters  referred 
to. 

I  should  have  broken  silence  on  this  subject  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  had  it  not  been  for  the  utter  uncertainty  I  have  been  in  as  to 
the  exact  course  which  the  gentlemen  who  are  aggrieved  by  the 
publication  in  question  intended  to  pursue,  and  what  kind  of  pro- 
ceedings they  were  resolved  to  institute,  and  against  what  person  or 
persons. 

I  must  observe,  ftirther,  that  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  d^enoe,  at  the  late  trial,  and  expected 
that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  in  the  witness-box  some 
of  the  facts,  or  giving  some  explanation  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  it 
affected  myself. 

But  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not  require  my  evidence, 
though  I  was  in  attendance  under  my  subponui,  while  for  the  de- 
fence no  witnesses  were  summoned  at  all;  I  had,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  explaining  anything. 

This  being  the  case,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  on 
record  the  chief  points  <^  my  connection  with  the  JfU  Durpant  be- 
cause an  explanation  seems  due  to  the  Association  of  LandholderB, 
(who  represent  the  gentlemen  aggrieved  by  the  publication)  and  to 
mysdf. 

First,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  in  question  was  brought  to 
light  to  the  public. 

About  the  month  of  October  or  November  last  the  Reverend  Ur 
Long  brought  to  my  notice  the  existence  of  this  drama  in  the  ori- 
ginal Ben^,  and  a  Native  hawker,  who  was  commissioDed  by  the 
Native  author  to  sell  the  book,  brought  me  a  copy,  which  I  piircl|^tf»d. 
Until  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  the  work. 

The  drama  bore  the  mark  of  a  Dacca  printing  press,  and  tiie  dateof 
its  publication  was  the  2Bd  of  Asrin,  correapoBding  to  the  nyddle  of 
September.  From  conversation  with  Mr  Long  and  with  the  Native 
hawker,  I  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  drama  was  the  genuine  production 
of  a  Native  resident  in  the  Mofusaii.  On  dipping  into  the  original  I  wis 
struck  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  vittage  Hfb  whidi  it  diapUyed, 
with  the  pointedness  of  the  Bengali  proverbs,  some  of  which  were  new, 
while  others>tvere  £uniliar  to  me,  and  with  its  colloquial  style  and 
Vernacular  idiom. 

AHer  this  the  drama  was  translated  by  a  Native,  with  my  sanction 
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and  knowledge,  as  some  persons  were  desirous  of  seeing  it  in  an  Eng- 
lish form,  and  500  copies  were  printed  and  sent  to  the  Bengal  Office. 
I  may  here  state  what  I  have  always  avowed  to  personal  friends,  that 
I  set  no  value  whatever  on  the  NU  Durpan^  except  as  an  ebullition  of 
popular  feeling  on  a  subject  which  had  for  some  time  agitated  the 
Native  and  English  public.  I  well  knew  that  the  Hindoos  from  time 
immemorial  were  in  the  habit  of  adopting  the  drama  as  an  exponent 
of  their  feelings ;  but  I  never  for  one  instant  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  matters  therein  represented  to  any  two  particular  planters, 
or  to  any  persona  as  representatives  of  the  whole  cla^.  The  names  of 
men  and  of  places  were  not  traceable  to  any  one  district ;  they  were 
entirely  fictitious ;  and  the  whole  thing,  in  my  eyes,  was  a  popular 
drama — and  no  more.  Neither  did  I  for  a  moment  intend  to  express, 
or  to  imply,  that  the  view  of  the  indigo  system  taken  by  the  Native 
author  was  a  correct  view  of  the  general  system  as  carried  on  by 
Bnglisbmen  in  any  part  of  Bengal.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  it  has  done 
to  others  who  have  read  the  work,  that  it  contained  exaggerated  state* 
ments  of  the  conduct,  not  only  of  two  fictitious  individuals  (Rose  and 
Wood),  but  of  their  servants,  of  the  ckss  of  mookhtiars  or  attomies 
who  practise  in  our  Courts,  and  of  the  English  Magistrates  who  ad- 
minister justice. 

The  strictures  on  the  imaginary  members  of  my  own  service  were 
certainly,  in  some  respects,  as  sharp  as  any  directed  against  any  other 
daas  of  men.  Consequently,  remembering  how  little  is  known  to  the 
authorities  and  to  Europeans  generally,  of  the  under  currents  of  Na- 
tive society ;  how  constantly  men  of  the  greatest  Indian  experience, 
the  widest  benevolence,  and  the  largest  sympathies,  had  lamented  their 
utter  inability  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  Native  thought  and  feeling ; 
how  repeatedly  Government  itself  had  been  blamed,  during,  and  be- 
fore the  mutiny,  for  paying  no  heed  to  cheap  publications  emanating 
from  the  Native  press  and  indicative  of  popular  feeling ;  I  thought  the 
work  was  one  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  called.  And  to  this 
opinion  I  must  still  adhere^  however  erroneous  the  mode  of  calling 
attention  to  the  drama  may  have  been.  It  was  not  that  the  Native 
author  uttered  opinions  which  I  accepted,  or  depicted  scenes  which  I 
wished  to  be  understood  as  of  comm<m  occurrence ;  or  that  his  view 
of  indigo  planting  was  my  view ;  but  it  was  that  he  had  his  own 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  the  system  of  indigo  planting,  and  that  he 
had  the  boldness  to  avow  these  in  his  own  fashion  and  language  and 
by  his  own  illustrations,  which,  however  one-sided  and  exaggerated, 
or  satirical,  teemed  to  me  to  merit  some  attention. 

The  list  given  in  at  the  trial  contains  the  number  of  copies  issued, 
or  202,  being  not  one  haJf  of  those  printed^  and  the  circulation  took 
pbuse  with  my  knowledge,  but  owing  to  a  misconception  on  my  part, 
not  with  that  of  the  Lieut^uint  Governor. 

The  said  list  is  one  of  a  class  of  papers  not  usually  brought  on  re- 
eord,  and  it  might  with  ease  have  been  torn  up,  without  blame  being 
imputed  to  any  one,  and  without  its  existenee  being  known  out  of  the 
office*     I  have  taken  care  that  it  should  be  preserved,  not  from  any 
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spirit  of  defiance,  but  because  however  erroneous  my  judgment  may 
have  been,  I  felt  that  it  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  to  suppress 
or  conceal  anything  which  shewed  the  real  extent  of  what  had  been 
done. 

A  great  deal  of  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  secrecy  with  which 
thb  book  was  circulated.  I  contend  that  the  very  &ct  of  circulation  under 
official  frank  shews  that  no  secrecy  was  attempted  or  intended,  beyond 
the  unavoidable  secrecy  of  the  Post  Office.  Had  it  be^n  intended,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  stab  reputations  in  the  dark,  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  have  circulated  a  number  of  copies  by  the 
ordinary  lH>ok  postage,  which  mode  could  have  affiirded  no  due  what- 
ever to  the  sender. 

After  all,  the  whole  Indian  circulation  amounts  to  14  copies,  and 
most  of  those  have  been  recalled  or  destroyed.  No  copies  were  sent 
to  any  newspaper  or  public  body  in  Calcutta,  because  it  was  considered 
that  to  make  selections  would  be  invidious,  and  that,  on  the  wholes 
those  who  had  taken  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  indigo  ends,  were 
hardly  in  the  position  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  any  such  popular  re- 
presentation of  Native  feeling.  Any  large  local  circulation  woukl 
probably  have  been  no  good.  As  a  bare  fact,  the  impress  of  Govern- 
ment fituik  must,  I  contend,  disprove  the  charge  of  a  wish  to  calumni- 
ate in  secret,  and  of  any  underhand  proceeding.  Indeed,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  with  seriousness,  that  any  one  wishing  to  produee 
irritation,  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others  without  detection,  and  in 
safety  from  any  possible  consequences,  would  choose  such  a  mode  of 
circulation  as  the  sending  to  foiur  papers  in  four  different  parts  <tf 
India ;  and  the  conductor  of  the  English  press  remote  from  the  scene 
of  controversy,  might  take  some  little  interest  in  a  genuine  expression, 
however  exaggerated,  of  Native  feeling  by  Native  authors. 

The  copies  sent  home  were  addressed  to  gentlemen  holding  diflferent 
political  opinions,  and  these  gentlemen  had,  several  of  them,  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  published  documents,  relating  to  the  indigo 
question.  But  while  I  contend  that  my  conduct  has  been  straight- 
forward and  honest,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  mostaincere 
regret  that  any  such  publication  should  at  aU  have  taken  place.  It 
has  excited  great  irritation ;  it  has  given  rise  to  much  misoonstmction, 
both  as  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  and  to  individuals ;  it  has  sen* 
ously  offended  a  very  respectable  and  influential  body  of  men,  for 
whose  difficulties  I  have  every  sympathy,  and  whom,  officially  and  un- 
officially, I  have  always  desired  to  assist,  even  when  I  differed  from  their 
views  and  opinions ;  and  it  has  resulted-in  the  successful  proseootioBof 
a  very  excellent  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  error  committed  in  this  instance, 
I  must  state  my  earnest  conviction  that,  putting  aside  the  heat  wlueh 
the  indigo  question  has  excited,  and  looking  to  ordinary  times,  it  is 
not  the  transmission  of  such  publications  to  editors,  and  to  official  and 
unofficial  Englishmen  that  is  likely  to  do  mischief,  but  their  own  cir- 
culation among  the  Native  public  unnoticed  by  €h>vemment  and  un- 
known to  the  European  community.     Under  this  conviction  I  acted, 
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without  (as  I  must  on  reflection  admit)  sufficiently  considering  at  the 
time,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered  the  publication  of  this 
work  unwise. 

I  must  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  parts  of  the  publication 
itself.  With  some  of  the  great  questions  to  which  the  late  trial  has 
given  rise,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deaL 

I  leave  the  question  of  including  purely  dramatic  fictions  or  satires 
amongst  libellous  publications,  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  criminal 
law ;  as  well  as  the  vital  question  of  freedom  of  discussion,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  within  whose  province 
such  questions  should  strictly  come ;  I  will  only  state,  on  this  head, 
that  the  possibility  that  a  play  representing  fictitious  characters,  and 
treating  the  subject  in  the  style  of  dramatic  exaggeration,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  these  characters,  being  looked  upon  as  a  serious  attack  upon 
any  entire  class  of  persons  never  crossed  my  mind.  But  there  are  two 
points  in  the  work,  as  published,  which  involve  somewhat  different  con- 
siderations from  those  under  which  the  work,  as  a  drama,  may  be  looked 
ai»  and  these  latter  I  must  not  let  pass  without  some  explanation. 

In  the  preface  by  the  Native  author  a  passage  occurs  which  appar- 
ently reflects  on  the  conduct  of  two  English  newspapers,  and  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  technical  definition  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
however  dear  it  may  be  that  no  English  readers  will  attach  importance 
to  such  imputations,  or  treat  them  otherwiBe  than  as  contemptible,  is 
oertamly  open  to  very  grave  objection,  and  calculated  to  give  great 
and  just  offence.  Hsid  my  attention  been  attracted  to  the  passage,  or 
had  I  read  it  carefully,  I  certainly  would  not  have  allowed  the  book 
to  go  forth  with  that  passage  in  it.  As  it  is  the  matter  is  past  help. 
In  foot,  my  attention  lutd  been  directed  to  the  drama  rather  than  to 
the  prefatory  notices,  and  the  passage  escaped  me.  I  can  only  express 
my  sincere  regret  that  it  should  have  appeared  in  its  place,  and  that  I 
should  have  been  instrumental  in  circulating  it.  In  this  avowal  I 
adopt  the  course  rightly  followed  in  social  intercourse  whenever  offence 
38  unwillingly  given ;  and  it  would  not  require  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  Association  to  lead  me  to  express  my  regrets  to  any  one 
person  who  might  deem  himself  offended  by  any  act  originating  in 
any  inadvertance  or  carelessness  of  mine ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
either  the  fear  of  misconstruction  of  its  being  supposed  that  the  avowal 
proceeds  from  unworthy  motives,  or  a  dread  of  consequences,  prevent 
me  from  making  it. 

But  for  reasons  stated  at  the  head  of  this  explanation,  I  have  not, 
except  in  a  short  interview  with  Mr  Brett,  the  editor  of  the  Engluh- 
manf  on  the  25th  May,  in  which  I  did  express  my  sincere  regret  that 
tlie  passage  should  have  appeared,  had  any  opportunity  of  making  any 
explanation  of  the  kind. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  I  deeply  regret  tliat  this  passage  was  ever 
translated  and  published. 

The  second  point  is  the  alleged  imputation  on  the  virtue  of  English- 
women in  portions  of  the  drama  itself.  I  can  conscientiously  say  that, 
until  the  point  was  strongly  insisted  on,  I  did  not  think  there  were 
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any  passages  capable  of  any  such  construotion^  and  a  close  inspection 
of  a  work  consisting  of  102  pages,  has  not  diseovered  to  me  more  tbsa 
two,  or  at  most  three  passages,  in  which  English  hidies  are  mentioned 
at  all. 

The  first  passage  occurs  in  a  conyersation  between  two  poor  Bengali 
women  in  a  village.     One  woman  says,  *'  that  the  lady  has  no  shame 
at  all,  and  that  when  the  Magistrate  of  the  Zillah  ridea  about  through 
the  villages,  the  lady  also  rides  on  horseback  with  him.**    The  speaker 
then  goes  on  to  say  ''  the  hou  (or  married  woman)  riding  about  on  a 
horse  !**    The  other  woman  has  just  before  said,  that  '*  the  wife  of  tke 
planter,  in  order  to  make  her  husband's  case  strong,  has  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Magistrate,  since  it  is  said  that  the  Magistrate  hears  her  words 
most  attentively."    To  say  that  these  words  impute  want  of  virtue  to 
a  lady,  because  she  writes  a  letter  about  a  case  in  Court  to  a  judicial 
officer,  or  that  to  go  on  to  argue  that  it  ascribes  unchastity  to  a  whole 
class  of  Englishwomen,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  or  reasonable. 
No  doubt,  it  may  be  injudicious  for  ladies  to  write  private  letters  to 
Magistrates  and  other  judicial  officers,  in  order  to  get  situations  for 
servants,  or  for  applicants  whom  they  wbh  to  befriend,  and  the  fact  of 
such  an  officer  receiving  and  answering  in  Court  a  letter  from  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  an  actual  or  possible  litigant,  on  whatever  subject  it  may 
be,  may  convey  impressions  to  the  very  suspicious  mln<f  of  an  ignorant 
Native;  but  it  never  entered  into  my  thoughts  to  concdve  that  an 
allusion  to  this  practice  would  warrant  a  general  charge  of  even  in* 
delicacy  in  thought  or  deed,  against  women.     As  regards  the  state- 
ment, that  a  lady  riding  about  the  village,  **  must  have  no  shame,"*    I 
do,  most  emphatically,  contend  that  this  expression,  in  the  mouth  of 
either  a  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  woman,  expresses  nothing  but  the 
regular  innate  idea  generated  by  OrientsJ  sedusioD,     The  very  words 
which,  in  Hindostani,  would  be  iska  kueh  gharm  neh  hen;  and  in  Ben- 
gali, (ahar  kichcku  lajja  nahe;  are  familiar  expressions  in  the  mouUis  of 
every  Native  speaking  of  any  act  which  he  thinks  offensive  or  in  bad 
taste,  done  by  any  one  who  does  not  please  him.     A  Native  woman 
brought  up  in  seclusion,  with  the  ideas  she  has  received  from  child- 
hood, generally  speaking,  can  no  more  understand  or  appreciate  pro- 
priety in  the  unrestrained  libera),  enlightened,  and  virtuous  inleroourse 
of  men  and  women  in  our  society,  than  we  can  understand  or  a{^pr&- 
eiate  the  social  policy  which  marries  girls  in  their  childhood,  and  con- 
signs them  through  married  life,  or  through  premature  widowhood,  to 
the  jealous  seclusion  of  four  dull  walls.     Any  Hindoo  woman,  if  she 
holdb  to  the  tenets  of  her  fathers,  is  exposed  to  shame  if  she  sees  the  &oe 
even  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  must  then  veil  her  own  faee^  and 
it  would  be  askmg  too  much  that  she  should  be  expected  to  under- 
stand that  Englishmen  and  women  should  sit,  walk,  ride,  and  mingle 
together  in  social  intercourse,  without  shame  or  embarrassment. 

The  other  passage  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  jemadar,  once  a  bearer, 
who  says  that  he  has  obtained  his  situation  by  the  influenoe  of  a 
planter's  wife,  "  who  wrote  one  letter  to  the  Magistrate,"  and  who 
never  danced  with  any  other  person  but  the  Magistrate.    I  have  al- 
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ready  ci&plamed  this  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  an  allusion  to  the  very 
common  practice  of  sending  letters  of  reoommendation  in  &vour  of  old 
servants  to  official  personages  who  have  places  at  their  disposal.  I 
believe  honestly  that  the  practice  has  long  existed  and  will  continue 
to  exist.  But  where  I  have  heard,  as  I  have  heard,  of  any  lady  send- 
ing^ letters  of  this  kind,  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  see  any  evil 
design  therein ;  and  as  to  the  ass^ted  partiality  of  an  Englishwoman 
for  one  particular  partner  in  a  dance,  it  surely  would  be  a  far-fetched 
and  uncharitable  construction  which  would  attach  thereto  any  hidden 
or  disg^raceful  meaning. 

These  are  the  only  two  passages  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
notice^  as  they  have  been  much  talked  of,  and  misunderstood ;  and  as 
they  relate  to  points  in  which  society,  if  not  possessed  of  accurate  in- 
formation, or  if  not  furnished  with  the  actaal  words  used  in  the  drama, 
is  likely  to  be  sensitive.     In  a  third  passage,  a  Magistrate  is  simply 
described  as  writing  a  letter  to  a  lady  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
But  1  believe  that  most  persons  who  know  India  and  its  people,  will 
read  all  this  as  I  have  done.     I  still  think  my  reading  is  the  correct 
one.      Should  I  be  mistaken,  or  even,  though  I  be  right,  should  others 
think  differently,  my  sorrow  for  this  unfortunate  publication  will  be 
increased  by  the  thought  that  an  offensive  meaning  (which  I  should 
be  among  the  first  to  reprehend  if  applied  by  others  to  any  of  my 
countrywomen)  had  been  attached  to  expressions  which  I  believed,  and 
still  in  my  conscience  believe,  to  be  free  from  all  such  gross  imputa* 
tion.     It  has  been  stated  in  a  paper  published  at  Bombay,  that  I  have 
gone  about  boasting  of  having  misused  the  influence  of  Oovernment 
from  my  personal  Imtred  of  planters.     A  more  unfounded  statement 
was  never  written.     I  have  never  talked  about  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness, except  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  or  to  intimate  friends.     I 
have  never  uttered  a  boasting  or  defiant  word  on  the  subject.     It  has 
been,  ever  smce  I  became  aware  of  the  very  different  estimate  which 
others  were  likely  to  form  of  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  publi- 
cation from  that  which  I  had  myself  formed,  a  source  of  deep  and  un- 
mixed pain  to  me.     That  pain  was  increased  by  feeling  that,  till  now, 
my  lips  were  sealed  regarding  the  publication.     The  imputation  of 
animosity  on  my  part  towards  planters  personally,  or  towards  their 
interests,  I  feel,  needs  no  disclaimer  from  me.     I  believe  that  the 
planters  among  whom  I  have  mixed,  have  ever  felt  that  I  have  been 
personaUy  friendly  towards  them,   even  whilst  opposed  in  some  in- 
stances to  their  views ;  and  I  believe  and  trust  that  I  have  still  pre- 
served friends  among  the  planters  of  Jessore,  who  will  be  surprised 
and  even  pained  at  the  charge  of  personal  hostility. 

While  I  fully  admit  that  my  course  in  regard  to  the  publication  has 
been  a  mistaken  one,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  owning  my 
mistake  or  my  deep  regret  for  it,  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach my  conscience  with,  or  to  be  arimmed  of,  as  no  act  or  word  of 
mine  has  been  in  the  remotest  degree  influenced  by  the  feeling  of 
personal  liostility  towards  the  planters  which  has  been  most  errone- 
ously imputed  to  me.     The  above  statement  1  have  made  public  with 
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a  clear  ooDscience,  and  at  as  earlj  a  date  as  was  posdUei  with  r^ard 
to  my  peculiar  situation  and  to  that  of  others. 

W.  S.  Sbton  Eabb. 

n. 

ADDRESS  OF  THB  BEYBBBND  J.  LONG  TO  THE  COUBT. 

{Before  Smtmiee  was  pasted,) 

Mt  LoBDy — ^As  the  result  of  this  trial  involves  oonsequences  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  sphere  of  Calcutta,  or  even  of  Indian  I  b^  to  sub- 
mit, for  your  Lordship's  consideration,  the  following  points  ref^ring 
mainly  to  the  motives  which  actuated  me  in  publishing  the  NU  Dur- 
pan: — 

Tried  by  the  mode  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  Court,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  a  personal  statement  to  the  Jury.  I  can  only, 
previous  to  your  passing  sentence,  mention  what  is  personal  to  myself 
as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  me  to  publbh  the  NU  Durpan,  on 
the  grounds  of  my  being  a  Missionary,  an  expounder  of  Native  feeling 
as  expressed  in  the  Native  press, — ^a  friend  to  securing  peace  for 
Europeans  in  the  country — and  a  friend  to  the  social  elevation  of  the 
Natives. 

My  Lord,  it  is  now  more  then  twenty  years  since  I  came  to  India. 
During  that  period  I  have  never  appeared  in  a  Court  of  justice  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant;  my  occupations  have  been  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
my  time  has  been  spent  chieiHy  among  Natives,  engaged  in  Yemacular 
teaching,  in  the  charge  of  a  body  of  Native  Christians,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Yamacular  literature.  These  pursuits,  along  with 
my  interest  in  the  rural  population,  called  my  attention  to  the  Ver- 
nacular press  of  Lidia,  its  uses  and  defects,  as  well  as  its  being  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  Native  mind  and  feeling.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
latter  branch  of  my  labours^that  I  appear  here  to-day  as  publisher  of 
the  Nil  Dwrpan^  which  I  edited  with  the  view  of  informing  Europeans 
of  influence  of  its  contents  as  giving  Native  popular  opinion  on  the 
Indigo  question.  This  work,  (the  English  transition  I  mean,)  was 
not  got  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Natives,  or  even  with  their  know- 
ledge, and  was  not  circulated  among  them.  It  was  commenced  at  the 
request  of  others.  Many  of  the  remarks  of  Mr  Paterson,  the  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  are  strongly  in  my  fiivour,  because  if,  as  he  stated, 
the  work  was  so  injurious  in  its  Yemacular  dress,  was  I  not  doing  s 
public  service  by  making  such  a  work  known  in  English  ?  In  Calcutta, 
where  it  might  only  lead  to  more  bitter  controversy,  and  where  men's 
interests  are  so  concerned  that  all  representations  would  have  been 
useless,  producing  irritation,  not  conviction,  I  circulated  it  chiefly 
among  men  of  influence  and  those  connected  with  the  British  legisla- 
ture, which  to  the  oppressed  of  whatever  colour  or  country  has  always 
afforded  sympathy  and  redress.  I  have  aimed  for  the  last  teti  years  m 
my  leisure  hours  to  be  an  exponent  of  Native  opinion  in  its  bearing 
on  the  spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual  welfareof  Natives  of  tha land; 
as  for  instance,  when  applied  to  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
seven  years  ago,  to  procure  for  their  Library  copies  of  all  original 
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works  in  Bengali,  or  as  when,  lately,  I  sent  to  Oxford,  by  request, 
copies  of  all  Bengali  translations  from  the  Sanskrit ;  or  when  I  have 
procured  for  missionaries,  Qovemment,  Bajas,  &c.,  Vernacular  books 
of  all  kinds — I  should  have  been  a  strange  person,  indeed,  had  my 
opinions  harmonised  with  all  the  chaos  of  opinion  in  those  various  pub- 
lications.— ^Why !  at  the  request  of  missionaries  I  have  procured  anti- 
Christian  works  for  them,  as  they  wished  to  know  what  was  written 
against  Christianity. 

I  am  charged  with  slandering  English-women  in  the  NU  Durpan. 
Now,  waiving  the  point  that  it  is  only  planters'  wives  the  Native 
author  refers  to— I  myself  believe  planters'  wives  are  as  chaste  as  any 
other  females  of  English  Society  in  India,  and  it  was  my  impression 
that  the  author  only  referred  to  some  exceptional  cases,  not  giving 
them  as  specimens  of  a  class  of  females.  The  view  that  I  and  others 
who  know  Oriental  life  have  taken  of  this  part  relating  to  females  is, 
it  gives  the  Eastern  notion  of  the  high  indelicacy  of  any  woman  who 
exposes  her  face  in  public,  or  rides  out  in  company  with  a  gentleman. 
I  have  heard  such  remarks  made  of  my  own  wife  ;  but  I  treated  them 
as  a  specimen  of  village  ignorance.  Sir  F.  Shore  in  his  "Notes  on 
Indian  Afiairs"  states  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and  Lieutenant  Bur- 
ton, who  went  disguised  as  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  mentions  the  greatest 
reproach  the  pilgrims  there  nuule  against  the  English  was,  that  they 
shook  hands  with  their  neighbours'  wives  I  I  regret,  however,  I  did 
not  append  a  note  of  explanation  to  this  part. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  first  drama  ever  translated,  and  that  by  an 
illustrious  Judge  of  this  Court — Sir  W.  Jones,-— in  order  to  give  a  view 
of  Hindu  society.  Similar  service  was  rendered  by  Horace  H.  Wilson, 
by  Dr  Taylor  and  various  other  persons.  I  beg  to  say  I  was  far  from 
wishing  to  vilify  planters  generally,  though  from  sincere  conviction 
and  enquiry  opposed  to  the  system.  Thus,  when  summoned  before 
the  Indigo  Commission,  my  evidence  was  considered  even  by  the  plan- 
ters' friends  as  moderate  and  free  from  invective.  I  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Indigo  controversy,  and  it  was  never  object- 
ed then  that  any  of  my  actions  in  connection  with  this  Conference  on 
this  subject  wore  for  the  purpose  of  vilifying.  I  have  never  lived 
near  planters,  nor  have  I  had  any  personal  altercation  with  them  that 
would  lead  me  to  a  vindictive  course. 

I  ask,  when  hundreds,  yea,  Uiousands  of  Bengali  books  were  submit- 
ted by  me  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  of  in- 
fluence, was  the  NU  Durpan  to  be  the  only  exception  ?  And  where- 
fore ?  The  ryot  was  a  dumb  animal  who  did  not  know  his  ruler's 
language.  And  at  the  time  of  this  NU  Durpan  appearing,  matters  on 
the  Indigo  controversy  were  assuming  a  threatening  aspect ;  so  it  was 
important  that  men  of  influence  should  know  that  the  wound  was  not 
a  surface  one,  but  requiring  deep  probing.  Could  I  as  a  clergyman 
have  withheld  a  work  of  this  sort,  which  indicated  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  deep-seated  aversion  of  ryots  to  Indigo  cultivation  ?  This  work, 
the  NU  Durpan^  was  sent  to  me  as  hundreds  of  Vernacular  books  have 
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been,  because  it  is  known  in  many  quarters  that  I  take  a  deep  intereifc 
in  Vernacular  literature.  Here  is  an  illustration  :  these  two  VemMni* 
lar  books  were  sent  to  me  a  lew  days  ago  firom  Benares— one  BobinsoD 
Crusoe  in  Hindi,  the  other  a  Choral  Book  in  Urdu.  Almost  every 
week  I  receive  new  Yemaoular  books,  and  I  make  a  point  of  Imngiof 
them  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  on  various  grounds.  Sir  F.  Hslliday 
honoured  my  **  Reports  on  the  Yemaoular  Press*'  by  pubUsbmg  them; 
so  did  the  present  Government  in  the  case  of  publishuig  my  Skeloh  of 
Yemaoular  Literature;  so  did  the  Yemacular  Literature^  Bdigbos 
Tract  Society,  Christian  Tract  and  Book  Society  shew  their  coofidenee 
in  publishing  various  works  of  mine. 

I  will  now  state  the  grounds  why^  as  a  clergyman  opposed  to  war, 
I  published  the  Nil  Durpan.  My  Lord,  four  years  only  have 
elapsed  smce  Calcutta  was  waiting  in  trembling  anxiety  for  the  result  of 
the  mutiny.  Few  oould  look  with  calmness  on  the  future,  while  waidi 
and  ward  were  kept  all  night  by  the  citizens.  Many  f^t  then,  ai  I 
had  long  felt  before,  how  unsafe  it  was  for  the  English  to  reside  in 
Lidia  in  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  the  current  of  Native  feelmg. 
The  mutiny,  in  common  with  the  Af|^han  war,  has  showed  that  the 
English  in  India  were  generally  unacquainted  with  it;  so  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  mutiny  the  Sonthal  war  burst  out  unexpectedly  to  the 
pubMc.  For  a  l<Hig  period  were  thuggee  and  torture  prevailittg  in 
India^  without  the  English  knowing  any  thing  of  them  ?  Had  %  as 
a  missionary,  previous  to  the  mutiny,  been  able  to  submit  ta  men  of 
influence  a  Native  drama  which  would  have  thrown  light  on  the  views 
of  sepoys  and  Native  chie&,  how  valuable  might  the  circulation  of  such 
a  drama  have  proved,  although  it  might  have  censured  severely  the 
treatment  of  Natives  by  Europeans ;  the  indifference  of  sepoy  officers 
generally  towards  their  men ;  and  the  policy  of  Government  to  Native 
States.  Such  a  drama  might  have  Mped  to  save  millions  of  money 
and  torrents  of  human  blood  in  Kabul,  where  the  aothorittes  throi;^ 
a  fiilse  security  founded  on  ignorance  of  Native  opinion^  entailed  a  less 
of  fifteen  millions  sterling  on  the  State,  and  the  damage  of  England's 
prestige.  Has  Calcutta  forgot  the  lessons  taught  by  the  mutiny  ?  I 
ask,  was  it  very  malicious  to  reveal  to  the  governing  race  the  latent 
current  of  Native  thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  indigo,  which 
was  convulsing  the  whole  country,  and  threatening  it  with  anarehy, 
incendiarism,  and  assassination  ?  Would  I  have  been  justified  to  with- 
hold contributing  my  mite  at  such  a  crisis  to  the  great  ol^ect  of  rous- 
ing men  of  influence  by  shewing  them,  from  a  native  souroet  that  the 
dissatisfaction  was  deep-seated,  and  that  the  wound  must  be  tiiroi^g^y 
probed  before  healing  measures  oould  be  efficacious* 

My  Lord,  the  mutiny  has  passed  away ;  who  knows  what  is  in  the 
future  ?  And  as  a  clergyman  and  a  friend  to  the  peaceable  residence 
of  my  countrymen  in  Lidia,  I  b^  to  state  the  following  as  a  motive 
for  my  editing  such  works  as  the  NU  Dwrpatk.  I  for  years  have  not 
been  able  to  shut  my  eyes  to  what  many  able  men  see  looming  in  the 
distance.  It  may  be  distant,  or  it  may  be  near;  but  Eas»a  and 
Busman  influence  are  rapidly  approaching  the  frontiers  of  India.     Her 
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influence  so  manifest  in  Cabal  20  yean  ago,  as  shewn  in  a  recent  par- 
liamentary Blue  Book,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  during  the  last  mutiny ; 
now  she  goes  on  the  prinoiple  of  divide  et  impera ;  previous  to  inva* 
sion  she  gains  over  the  native  population  in  various  countries  to  her 
side.      Could  ly  then,  as  a  clergyman,  have  watched  with  apathy  mea- 
sures like  those  in  connection  with  the  indigo  system,  which  were  fur- 
thering: this  Russian  policy,  and  which  might  lead  to  war  and  dissen- 
sions that  would  retard  for  a  long  period  the  progress  of  religion,  eduear 
tion,  and  peaceful  commerce.     I  now  speak  merely  my  own  honest  oon- 
▼ictions  on  this  point,  and  I  ask  if  this  conviction  h&s  any  foundation  in 
reality  ;  as  also  if  there  be  any  ground  for  another  as  deeply  rooted  in 
my  mixid  ;  that  mere  annies  can  no  more  secure  the  English  in  India 
than  they  established  the  Austrians  in  Italy.      Was  it  not  my  duty  as 
a  clergyman  to  help  the  good  cause  of  peace,  by  showing  that  the  great 
work  cdT  peace  in  India  could  be  best  secxured  by  the  contentment  of  the 
Native  population^  obtainable  only  by  listening  to  their  complaints  as 
made  known  by  the  Native  press  and  by  other  channels.     I  pass  over 
French  views  in  the  East,  but  I  say,  forearmed  is  forewarned,  and  even 
&t  the  expense  of  woonding  their  feelings  in  order  to  secure  their  safety, 
— ^I  wish  to  see  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  directed  to  this  impor- 
tant suhfect* 

As  a  missioiiary,  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  the  faults  of  my 
countrymen  corrected ;  for  after  a  residence  of  20  years  in  India,  I 
must  bear  thb  testimony— that,  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  India,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  irreligious  conduct  of 
many  of  my  own  countrymen.  Thousands  of  Natives  have  said  to 
»«,  "We  judge  of  the  Christian  religion  by  what  your  countrymen 
do,  not  by  what  they  say ;  by  the  life  not  by  the  doctrine.''  For  20 
years  I  have,  as  a  missionary,  been  in  close  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  Natives  of  all  classes.  Often  and  often  has  my  spirit 
been  harrowed  and  almost  crushed  by  a  close  view  €i  the  condition  of 
the  ryot,  his  wants  and  his  sufferings;  shut  out  from  that  ability  to 
read,  without  which  the  pages  of  inspiration  are  locked  up  to  him.  I 
can  see  in  the  improvement  of  his  social  condition  a  means  of  enable^ 
ing  him  to  enjoy  the  light  of  knowledge.  I  have  circulated  many 
pamphlets  in  Enghind  on  "  The  ryot,  his  teachers,  and  torturers," 
and  mi  the  evils  resulting  from  the  ryots  not  having  a  sound  Verna- 
cular education.  When  I  have  not  shrunk  from  exposing  many  social 
evils  to  which  the  ryot  is  subject,  I  beg  to  submit,  could  I  have  avoided, 
in  my  position,  his  sufferings  for  exposing  the  indigo  system? 

[The  Chief  Justice  here  stopped  Mr  Long,  stating  that  the  Court 
were  willing  to  bear  anything  that  he  had  to  address  to  them  in  his 
defence.  That  it  was  not  the  length  of  the  matter  he  was  now  read- 
ing bat  its  substance  they  objected  to  as  irrelevant  The  remainder 
we  give  as  from  the  M.S.  prepared  by  Mr  Long.] 

Influential  men  in  England  have  deeply  sympathised  with  me  on 
these  points,  and  have  said,  "  You  and  others  that  expose  those  recesses 
of  human  suffering  and  degradation  must  let  us  know  the  results," 
and  I  have  been,  my  Lord,  amongst  those  masses  for  years,  and  hope. 
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as  long  as  I  live,  have  a  brain  to  think  and  a  pen  to  write^  to  advocate 
the  sodal  elevation  of  the  masses  as  inoidenUd  with  the  progresi  of 
mental  and  moral  light.  Should  I  not  have  been  a  traitor  to  the  re> 
ligion  I  professed,  whose  great  founder's  motto  is,  **  The  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,"  had  I  not  availed  myself  of  all  legitimate 
opportunity  to  bring  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  ryots,  and  the 
feelings  and  views  of  Natives  generally  to  the  notice  of  men  who  had 
the  power  of  remedying  them?  It  may  be  called  too  politMsal  a 
course,  as  some  now  unduly  restrict  that  term;  but  Christianity  it- 
self b  political  in  the  extended  sense ;  for  in  the  early  ages  it  assailed 
the  slavery  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  serfs  against  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal  chiefs ;  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  it  brought  freedom  to  the  peasant's  home; 
and  in  modern  days  it  has  abolished  slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  it 
has  protested  against  A^merican  aUvery,  and  is  now  throwing  its 
mantle  6i  protection  round  the  aboriginal  tribes  throughout  the  irald. 
In  1856,  I  delivered  an  address  in  Calcutta  to  the  friends  of  Missioos 
on  <<  Peasant  degradation  an  obstacle  to  Gospel  propagation."  No 
one  then  objected  to  that  address  on  the  ground  of  its  being  poll* 
ticaU 

My  Lord,  I  am  sustained  in  this  coarse  by  the  convictions  o^  I 
trust,  an  enlightened  conscience^  and  confidently  relying  on  the  cod* 
tinued  sympathy  of  many  friends  both  among  the  European  and 
Native  community,  and  of  all  in  India  and  Great  Britain,  who  desire 
to  see  India  governed,  not  merely  for  the  advantage  of  its  fluctoattng 
population  from  Europe,  but  for  the  benefit  of  and  with  considerate 
regard  for,  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  180,000,000  Natives  over 
whom  stretches  the  iBgii  of  the  Queen  and  Parliament*  I  know  I  shall 
have  the  sympathy  of  good  men,  the  friends  of  the  Natives,  in  India 
and  in  England,  and  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  who  believe  io 
the  indissoluble  connection  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement. 

My  Lord,  a  Court  of  Law  ha!s  decided  that  the  work  is  a  libel,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  that  verdict  and  to  act  accordingly.  My 
conscience  convicts  me  however  of  no  moral  offence  or  of  any  ofieooe 
deserving  the  language  used  in  the  charge  to  the  Jury.  But  I  dreid 
the  effects  of  this  precedent.  This  work  being  a  libel,  then  tiie  ex- 
posure of  any  social  evil,  of  caste,  of  polygamy,  of  Kulin  Brahminism, 
of  the  opium  trade,  and  of  any  other  evils  which  are  supported  by 
the  interests  of  classes  of  men  may  be  treated  as  libek  too,  and  thiu 
the  great  work  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  reformation  may  be 
checked. 

My  remarks  are  ended  my  Lord.     I  beg  to  hand  in  an  affidavit 

[The  affidavit  put  in  was  the  print^  '^  statement''  which  had 
appeared,  pending  the  trial,  in  the  columns  of  the  Friend  of  /mfii.] 
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THE  BIBLE  TEXT  CYCLOPEDIA.* 
Bt  the  Bet.  James  Inolis. 

SiNcs  the  first  pablication  of  Craden's  Concordance,  no  book  has 
appeared  equal  in  valae  to  the  present  Bible  Text  Cyclopasdia,  as  an 
aid  to  the  Student  in  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
Examination  of  the  volume  convinces  every  one  that  the  work  has 
been  performed  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  konestj  and  unrelaxing  industry. 
Nothing  but  the  habit  of  perseverance  and  skilful  arrangement,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  of  time,  could  have  furnished  so  excellent  an 
Index  of  subjects,  alike  concise,  methodical,  and  exhaustive;  yet 
giving  the  texts  in  fuU,  so  as  to  afford  at  one  view  the  accumulation 
of  authorities  in  the  sacred  record  for  substantiating  whatever  doc- 
U'me  is  sought  to  be  investigated. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  524  double-columned  pages,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,^-each  column  containing  about  75  lines  of  close  but 
clear  type.     The  quantity  of  printed  matter  is  large,  and  the  classifica* 
tion  of  subjects  is  so  masterly,  natural,  and  convenient,  that  scarcely 
any  difficulty  can  be  felt  by  persons  consulting  it.     We  feel  that 
praise  ought  not  to  be  extended  sparingly  to  a  work  like  the  present, 
and  yet  if  we  said  all  that  we  desire  to  say  in  commendation,  the 
praise  might  seem  excessive.     Gratitude  will  be  rendered  to  the 
author<^the  Rev.  James  Inglis  of  Johnstone — ^by  many  a  reader^ 
clerical  or  lay,  who  consults  his  volume.     Without  intending  to 
disparage  formal  expositions  of  difficult  passages,  we  believe  that 
guidance  will  be  found  more  safe  and  available  for  the  disentangle- 
ment of  long-harassing  perplexities,  in  the  simple  exhibition  of  all  the 
texts  that  bear  on  the  matter,  as  given  in  the  volume  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  his  PrefiEu^  the  author  thus  speaks  regarding  the  plan  and  ex- 
ecution of  his  work : — 

''  This  work,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  any 
GyclopaBdia,  Dictionary,  or  Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  hitherto  published : 
its  title, '  The  Bible  Text  CYCLOPiEDTA ;  Beinq  ▲  complete  classifica- 
tion OF  Scripture  texts,  in  the  form  of  an  alphabetical  index  of 
BuBJBCTB,*  distinctly  expresses  its  character.  The  following  is  the  general 
plan  which  has  been  observed  in  its  preparation. 

"•  1.  Every  Subject  will  be  found  in  it  which  has  a  place  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  whether  Doctrinal,  Devotional,  Practical,  Ecclesiastical,  Historical, 
Biographical,  or  Secular.  The  name  of  every  person  and  place  connected 
with  any  historical  event  is  given,  but  where  such  names  occur  only  in 
Topographical  or  Genealogical  Tables  they  are  omitted.  Among  the  sub- 
jects are  some  of  considerable  importance  which  do  not  appear  in  any  other 
CyclopsBdia. 

*  The  Bible  Text  Cyolopndia;  a  complete  Classiflcation  of  Scripture  Texts,  in 
the  form  of  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Subjects.  By  the  Hey.  James  Jnglis,  auUior 
of  "The  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Teaching."  Edinburgh:  Gall  £  Infflis,  6 
George  Street;  and  W.  &  C.  Inslis,  46  Hanorer  Street.  Glasgow:  G.  Qallie. 
London :  Houlston  &  Wright.    1861.    Pp.  624. 
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"  2.  The  Author  has  attempted  to  discover  eyert  text  of  Scripture  be- 
longing to  each  topic.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  Bible  was  formaDj 
indexed,  verse  by  verse,  and  clause  by  clause,  with  repeated*  revision.  The 
texts  thus  obtained,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  were  then  arranged 
under  their  respective  heads,  and  omissions,  to  some  extent,  supplied  from 
Concordanoea,  Scripture  Text-Books,  and  similar  publications.  In  this 
work,  the  Author  has  employed  his  leisure  hours  for  more  than  seven  vears. 
He  cannot  expect  that  he  has  been  perfectly  successful,  ^fts  an  absolutely 
complete  collection  of  Scripture  passages  on  every  topic  is  scarcely  at- 
tainable ;  but  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  fulness  and  accuracy, 
and  to  make  the  book  a  Complete,  as  it  is  an  Original,  Index  to  the  Holy 
Bible. 

^  On  snch  topics  as  Baptism  and  Chnrch-govemment,  the  texts  an  ar- 
ranged under  tneir  titles  without  any  minor  divisions;  bat  on  the  gnat 
Doctrinal  Questions,  such  a  system  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  as 
no  fiuthful  Index  to  the  Word  of  God  could  be  made,  unless  prominenee 
were  given  to  the  Supreme  iMvinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  death 
for  sinners,  and  simiUr  doctrines. 

"  The  texts  on  Doctrinal,  Devotional,  and  Practical  Subjects  are  quoted 
in  full,  and  are  followed  by  illustrative  cases :  these  are  arranged  mider 
the  hettdings  'Exemplified,'  in  which  the  passages  are  qnoted;  and 
*  £xAiiPLfiB,*  when  there  is  merely  a  reference. 

'*  Examples  of  the  Figtirative  and  Symbolical  use  of  certain  words,  such 
as  Day,  Night,  Darkness,  Dove,  Lion,  are  appended  to  them ;  but  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  refer  to  every  instance,  as  they  may  easily 
be  fonnd  in  a  Uoncordance. 

"  3.  The  subjects  are  arranged  Alphabetically  to  facilitate  reference.  No 
ffeneral  titles,  snch  as  History,  Geography,  Botany,  occur  in  the  work. 
To  find  the  History  of  the  Israelites,  the  reader  will  esuunii^e  the  title 
Israelites ;  and  every  plant,  tree,  or  flower,  will  be  found  under  its  own 
name.    The  aame  rule  applies  to  all  other  subjects. 

"  At  the  close  of  many  of  the  Heads,  references  are  given  to  similar  and 
opposite  sabjects  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Thus,  there  is  a  reference 
from  Regeneration  to  Sanctification,  from  Integrity  to  Dishonesty,  aod 
from  Masters  to  Servants. 

^  In  the  choice  of  Titles  to  the  diflerent  topics,— a  task  which  occasioned 
much  thought  and  anxiety, — ^regard  has  been  had  both  to  appropriateness 
and  practical  utility,  that  Title  being  preferred  which  would  most  natorally 
occur  to  a  reader.  At  the  same  time,  various  Titles  are  given  to  aid  in 
discovering  any  subject  of  which  a  person  may  be  in  search. 

**  Numerous  subdivisions  have  been  carefully  avoided,  as  the  qnotadon  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  in  full  renders  them  nnnecessaiy;  and  it  wobU 
have  been  impossible  to  make  each  minor  division  complete  without  repeat- 
ing the  same  text  a  great  many  times  under  each  general  head,  tfiueby 
increasing  the  size  of  the  volume  without  any  correspondmg  advantage. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  is  believed  the  present  arrangement  will  be  fonii^ 
the  most  usefiu. 

"An  abstract  of  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Subjects  in  the  woik, 
Alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  Pages  at  which  they  wUl  be  found,  bis 
be^  appended  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

**  4.  In  some  instances  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  giyen,  when 
neoesaary  to  the  understanding  of  the  texts;  and  a  short  explanation,  with 
the  same  view,  is  made  occasionally  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  worda. 

'*  In  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  fonntain>head  c^  att  Spmtual 
Knowledge,  and  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  and  duty,  this  work  is  now 
published,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  direct  inquirers  to  the  spring*  of 
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etern^  life,  and  aid  them  in  modelling  their  faith  and  practice  by  the  word 
of  God.  *  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gk)d,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof^  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
work*.' "^(/Vys/occ,  p.  iv.)     »'        "^  ^    -^  » 

The  great  adTantage  of  this  Classified  Index  is  seen  in  such  subjects 
as  Justification,  Regeneration,  Infidelity,  Immortality,  Faithfdness  of 
Crod,  Predestination,  &e.  From  the  absence  of  the  leading  word  or 
words  in  various  texts,  they  would  be  omitted  to  be  given,  under  a 
proper  general-heading  in  a  Concordance ;  but  are  here  found  grouped 
eonveniently  together.  Many  other  features  deserve  note ;  especially 
the  biography,  (as  it  may  be  termed)  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  appended 
harmony  from  Robinson ;  the  index  to  Uie  Voyages  and  Journeys  of 
St.  Paul,  &c  Specimens  can  do  little,  in  &vour  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive work,  but  we  furnish  some  short  extracts,  in  order  that  readers 
may  be  led  to  estimate  this  truly  valuable  and  praise-worthy  Cycle- 
{Media. 

^  Soul  of  Man.  Immortal.— Gen.  v.  24.  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and 
he  was  not ;  for  God  took  hun. 

2  Sam.  xii.  23.  Now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  I  bring 
him  back  again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me. 

2  Kin.  ii.  11.    Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  . 

Job.  ziy.  13.  0  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou 
wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  past,  that  thou  wouldest  ap- 
point me  a  set  time,  and  remember  me ! 

Psa.  xzi.  4.  He  asked  life  of  thee ;  and  thou  gavest  U  hire,  9ven  length 
of  days  for  ever  and  ever. 

Psa.  zlix.  8.  The  redemption  of  their  soul  w  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for 
ever. 

Psa.  cxu.  8.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore. 

Ecc.  iii.  21.  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  an4 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth? 

Ecc.  xii.  7.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

laa.  XXV.  8.    He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 

Mat.  X.  28.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell. 

Mat.  zvi.  26.  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shaU  gam  t;he  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  ^ve  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

Luk.  ix.  25.  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away? 

Lnk.  XX.  36.  Neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for  the^  are  eqoal  unto 
the  angels;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Rom.  vi.  23.  The  gift  of  God  u  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

1  Cor.  XV.  53.  This  corruptible  roust  put  on  incorraption,  and  this 
mortal  muH  put  on  immortality.  54.  So  when  this  cormptible  shall  have 
put  on  incomiution,  and  this  mortal  shidl  have  put  on  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brougnt  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory. 
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1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  tiiat  which 
is  to  come. 

2  Tim.  i.  10.  Oar  Saviom-  Jesns  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel 

Tit.  i.  2.  Eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the 
world  began. 

Heb.  zi.  5.  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  shonld  not  see  death ;  and 
was  not  fonnd,  because  God  had  translated  him. 

1  Jno.  ii.  25.  This  is  the  promise  that  he  hath  promised  us,  am 
eternal  life. 

See  Resukrrction— Heaven— HblIt-Judgment." 

One  more  example  is  desirable  to  be  given  of  the  valuable  aid  that 
is  offered  to  enquirers  by  thus  oollecting  the  various  texts  into  one 
group.  They  thereby  form  their  own  commentary.  The  **  Wokd  of 
God"  is  illustrated  under  several  heads ;  viz.,  Ist^  as  enlightening,  by  the 
wisdom  from  it ;  2iid,  its  excellence,  to  be  read  and  reo^ved ;  3K 
its  excellence,  to  be  loved  and  received ;  4(A,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  5^  Inspiration  by  the  Hply  Spirit ;  as  the  only  rule  of 
fedth  and  duty;  6^,  Sanctifying;  7^  Unbelief  in;  Stc^  dbc  As 
furnishing  a  plain  and  ample  reiiitation  of  some  ilecent  sceptical  asser* 
tions,  disparaging  the  claims  made  for  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Writ, 
it  is  useful  to  see,  at  one  glance,  some  of  the  authorities  on  which  the 
claim  is,  founded.  Many  other  important  substantiating  texts  are 
given  fwe  may  premise)  under  the  tides  *^  Grospel  from  God,**  ^*  Law," 
and  ''  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 

^  WORD  OF  God.  Insfiiution  of  the  Scriptures  bt  the  Holy  Shbit. 

Isa.  lix.  21.'  My  Spirit  that  i$  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have 
put  in  thjr  month,  shaU  not  dej^rt  out  of  thy  mouth. 

21ec.  vii.  12.  The  words  wmch  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit 
by  the  former  Prophets. 

Act.  i.  16.  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spake  before. 

Act.  xxviH.  25.  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  mto 
dnr  Others. 

1  Cor.  ii.  12.  We  haver  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  tbe 
Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God.  13.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  wordi 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  bat  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth. 

Eph.  vi.  17.    The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 
•   Heb.  iii.  7.   Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  To-day  if  ye  will  hetr 
his  voice. 

Heb.  ix.  8.  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  tbe 
holiest  of  all  was  not  ^et  made  manifest. 

1  Pet.  i.  2.  Searchmg  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Gbrist 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufiBrings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 

12.  Things,  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  Bive 
preached  the  gospel  unto  vou  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ent  down  fromhetreo. 

2  Pet.  i.  21.  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  hr  the  will  of  mao ; 
but  holv  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

See  Afostles— Profhets'  Inbfiration— -Profhxxjt.** 

In  the  article  immediately  preceding  this,  abo  on  the  Inspiration  of 
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the  Scripiares,  are  giTen  more  than  twenty  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  besides  manj  from  the  New :  viz..  Mat.  xxii.  Bl|  S2  7 
Lak.  L  3,  4,  70 ;  Rom.  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  87 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ;  1  The. 
ii.  13  ;  1  The.  iv.  1,  2 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  8 ;  2  Tim.  iiL  16$  Heb.  i.  ] ;  Heb. 
iv.  12  ;  2  Pet  iii.  2,  15 ;  1  Jno.  i.  5 ;  Rev.  L  1,  2, 19 ;  Rev.  xix.  10. 
Ik  need  scarcely  be  urged,  in  repetition,  how  great  is  the  advantage 
of  having  these  and  other  texts  given  in  full,  as  they  are  through  the 
volame  of  Bible  Text  Cyclopsedia,  over  the  condensed  manner  of  re- 
ference which  we  have  adopted  in  the  present  paragraph.  The  Index 
makes  the  finding  of  the  passages  under  a  general  head,  an  easy 
task. 


DB  WARDLAWS  LECTURES  ON  THE  ROMANS.* 

Thx  name  of  Dr  Wardlaw  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  though  death  has 
deprived  them  of  the  advantage  of  his  finishing  hand  in  their  passage 
through  the  press,  yet  the  deficiency  has  been  well  supplied  by  the 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  his  gifted  son,  upon  whom  the  edi^ 
torial  care  of  this  publication  has  devolved.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know» 
however,  that  but  little  alteration  of  the  original  manuscripts  was 
found  necessary,  or  has  been  made,  beyond  *'  curtailing  closing  ap* 
peala,  and  makmg  occasional  abbreviations."  This  was  only  to  be 
expected  by  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  author,  as  nothing 
cmde  or  superficial  was  allowed  to  come  from  hts  pen,  or  to  enter 
into  his  pulpit  ministrations.  His  polished  and  classical  mind  was  ever 
exigent  of  a  high  standard  of  literary  elegance  and  solid  instruction 
in  his  treatment  of  divine  truth,  and  he  would  not  ofier  unto  the  Lord 
of  that  which  cost  him  nothing. 

These  Lectures  must,  doubtless,  have  had  bestowed  upon  them  the 
greatest  study  and  care  in  their  preparation,  for  they  were  twice  de- 
livered by  their  author  to  his  congregation,*  and  at  his  death  they  were 
found  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness  for  the  press ;  and  every 
intellectual  clergyman  knows  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  re-deliver 
a  course  of  lectures,  after  a  long  interval,  in  precisely  the  same  state 
as  at  first.  New  illustrations,  and  arguments,  and  forms  of  expression, 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  though  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
that  the  old  is  as.  good  as  the  new,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ad- 
ditional freshness  and  energy  are  imparted,  and  that  on  the  whole,  a 
revision  is  an  improvement  We  cannot  help  expressing  a  regret  that 
any  curtailment  of  them  should  have  been  thought  necessary.  The 
closing  appeals  are,  to  our  mind,  extremely  valuable,  and  must  have 
been  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  who  heard  them.  They  possess 
all  the  characteristics  of  what  such  appeals  should  be.  They  point 
right  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart — they  are  full  of  pathos,  and  are 

*  Leotares  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    By  the  Roy.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 
Vols.  I.,  n.    Fullarton  k  Co. ;  Edinburgh  and  London.    1861. 
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addressed  both  to  the  undentandiDg  and  the  feelings — ^they  are  per- 
vaded with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  while  they 
are  so  plain  and'  practioal,  that  none  ean  £ul  to  comprehend  them. 
However,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  goodly  portion  we  have  !«• 
ceived.  The  editor  will  have  his  own  reasons  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  importanoe  with  him  that  the  vdmsEies 
should  be  restricted  within  certain  bounds.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  bring  us  only  to  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle,  so  that  a  third  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  exposition  com- 
plete.   Doubtless  it  will  be  introduced  to  our  readers  in  due  time. 

The  author,  in  two  introductory  lectures,  discusses  certain  interest- 
ing and  important  matters,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  exposition.  Among  these,  naturally,  comes  first  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  epistles,  and  especially  of  the  one  before  us*  Some 
have  instituted  a  comparative  theologi<Md  value  between  the  gospels 
and  the  epistles,  affirming  that  the  latter  are  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  gospels  contain  all  that  is  sufficient  for  the  well-being  and  future 
happiness  of  man.  It  is  true  that  the  essentials  of  salvation  are  laid 
down  in  the  gospels,  but  there  were  other  things  necessary  to  be  known 
for  attaining  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  all  contoeded  with 
the  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  and  constitution,  of  the  Christitn 
Church,  which  could  not  then  be  communicated  to  the  disciples,  be- 
cause **  they  could  not  bear  it,"  but  which  were  to  be  imparted  there- 
after through  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  The  Gospels  are  a  record 
of  facts,  a  history  of  things  done,  and  words  spoken,  and  doctrines 
taught,  in  eonnection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ,  but  they 
contain  only  a  very  small  and  select  portion  of  these.  One  of  timr 
authors  says : — "  There  are  also  many  other  things  whidi  Jesus  did, 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written,  every  one,  I  suppose  that  the 
world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written," 
Where  there  was  such  an  accumulation  of  materials,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  record  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  memories  of  the  narrators  required  to  be  assisted  in  their 
labours,  so  that  strict  accuracy  might  be  ensured,  and  their  jndgmentB 
also  required  to  be  directed  that  the  proper  selections  might  be  mad& 
It  was  for  thb  purpose,  therefore,  that  Christ  said — **  But  the  Oon- 
forter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance^ whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  Henoe,  then,  the  ne* 
cessity  of  tiie  narrators  being  inspired  by  the  Spirit.  The  tnspiratioD 
of  the  Epistles,  also,  will  be  evident  from  a  little  oonskievatioiu  The 
Gospels  speak  of  Christ  as  a  *' teacher  come  from  €k>d,''  but  the  Spis- 
tles  refer  to  him  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  this  respect  they  oommiraieitB 
doctrines  which  were  beyond  the  sphere^  so  to  speak,  of  the  evangd- 
ists.  Christ,  during  hw  ministry,  taught  all  he  was  oommissMHied  to 
teach,  but  the  great  work  given  him  to  do  by  the  Fatho*,  was  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  atonement  of  human  guilt.  The  benefits  of 
this  atonement^  in  ita  various  bearings*  were  to  be  oonimuniosted 
through  future  apostieSi  and  were,  doubtless,  what  Christ  had  in  mind 
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when  be  said — <'  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come^  he 
will  guide  you. into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himsdf ;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak ;  and  he  will  show  you 
things  to  come."  With  such  statements  before  us,  why  should  the 
Epistles  be  disparagingly  contrasted  with  the  Gospels  ?  If  contrast  or 
comparison  b  at  all  admissible,  may  we  not  rather  say  that  **  the  bal- 
ance ought  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Epistles ;  forasmuch  as,  in  them 
we  have  the  results  of  that  fulness  of  divine  communication,  which 
the  Saviour  engaged  to  bestow  on  his  Apostles  after  his  ascension  to 
the  Father."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  the  one  or  the  other  by 
itself,  but  to  both,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  full  declaration  of  the  will  of 
God.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  St  Paul's  writings  as 
given  by  Dr  Wardlaw : — 

^  In  the  writings  of  this  Apostle  there  is  a  fulness  of  statement,  a  closeness 
of  argumentation,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  on  the  great  subjects  of 
evangelical  truth,— combined  with  a  richness  of  unction,  and  the  umou  of  a 
melting  tenderness  with  a  sublime  loftiness  of  devotional  feeling  ;^by  which 
perhaps,  they  are  more  remarkably  characterised  than  any  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.    He  has,  it  is  true,  what  may.  without  impropriety  be 
called  his  favourite  topic$^ — topics  on  which  be  dwells  with  peculiar  zesti 
which  he  vindicates  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  to  which,  at  every 
point  where  they  present  themselves,  he  fondly  reverts,  and  which  he  presses 
upon  attention  with  the  earnestness  of  a  spirit  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
their  paramount  importance.  Of  these  the  one  which  decidedly  takes  the  lead 
is  the  doctrine  of  Free  Salvation,— of  justification  by  grace  through  faith, 
— of  the  absolute  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  its  exer- 
cise to  sinners  through  Jesus  Christ.    And  for  the  special  predilection  dis- 
covered by  him  for  this  theme  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  natural  and  adequate 
reason.    Inspiration,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  mysterious  influence,  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  either  with  the  peculiarities  of  constitutional 
temperament  and  disposition,  or  with  those  tendencies  of  the  mind  by 
which  particular  circumstances  might  be  considered  as  naturally  giving  rise. 
In  the  writings  of  John  and  Paul,  respectively,  you  see  the  man  as  well  as 
the  apostle.    The  same  truths  are  taught;  the  same  duties  are  inculcated; 
the  same  faults  are  reproved ;  the  same  errors  are  exposed  ;  the  same  counsels 
and  the  same  comforts  are  administered.    Yet  the  manner  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other, — to  imagine  Paurs 
epistles  written  by  John,  or  John's  by  Paul.    And  James  and  Peter,  in  like 
manner,  have  these  characteristic  peculiarities,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guishable from  each  other  and  from  both  the  former.    God,  in  infinite  wis- 
dom, has  so  ordered  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit,  as  not  to  obliterate,  or 
even  diminish,  that  beautiful  and  interesting  variety  of  character  and  of 
communication,  which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  truths  on 
the  diversities  of  original  constitution.    Now,  on  these  principles,  it  does  not 
seem  difS^snlt  to  account  for  the  foot  of  Paul's  dwelling,  with  earnestness, 
and  frequency,  and  fulness  of  argumentative  illustration,  on  the  Gbace  of 
the  gospel." 

Has  it  ever  struck  the  reader  how  incidentally  any  notice  is  given 
of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  sreat  metropolis  of  tlie 
world — the  city  of  the  seven  hills — Bome?  filie  stands  conspicuous 
upon  the  page  of  civil  history,  but  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Church 
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she  is  scarcely  mentioned;  and  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to 
the  time  when,  the  manner  how,  or  Che  agency  by  which  the  light  of 
the  gospel  dawned  upon  the  darkness.    What  do  we  know  from  the 
inspired  writers  as  to  the  certainty  of  Peter's  having  been  at  Borne  at 
all  ?    Traditjpn,  however,  has  supplied  the  gap,  yet  even  it  does  not 
supply  with  certainty  the  *'  date  of  his  arrival,  tiie  time  of  his  stay,  the 
acts  done  by  him,  or  die  incidents  which  befell  him,  while  there.* 
Tet,  for  all  thb,  the  Romish  hierarchy  claim  the  title  of  being  his  suc- 
cessor, and  arrogantly  pretend  to  divine  commission  from  on  high.    It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  no  apostle  ever  visited  Bome  previous 
to  the  time  of  this  Epistle.     Scripture  is  silent  on  the  point,  and  at 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  Paul  says — ^"I 
long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the 
end  ye  may  be  established/'    Now  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  the 
Bomans  had  no  such  gifts,  and  that  as  only  the  Apostles  could  confer 
them,  and  did  so  wherever  they  came,  no  apostle  had  ever  been  there. 
Dr  Wardlaw  considers  such  a  conclusion  unwarranted.    The  Apostle 
desired  to  communicate  an  addition  to  their  gifts  as  well  as  to  their 
knowledge.     They  might  have  received  these  gifts  at  other  places 
than  at  Bome,  for  example,  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or 
elsewhere  on  meeting  with  the  Apostles ;  and,  besides,  he  is  not  net* 
tain  that  these  gifts  were  never  conferred  but  by  the  Apostles.    There 
are  other  points  discussed  in  these  introductory  lectures  which  the 
reader  will  find  highly  interesting,  and  always  treated  in  a  dear,  com* 
prehensive^  and  conclusive  manner.    We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
main  body  of  the  exposition,  and  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
critical  and  difficult  passages  of  the  Epistle. 

As  was  necessary,  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  first  chapter.  They  extend  over  two  discourses.  They 
form  only  part  of  the  Apostle's  introduction,  but  the  matter  they  con- 
tain is  all  important.  They  embrace  topics  on  which  the  mind  might 
dwell  long  in  deepest  meditation.  It  was  not  the  author's  design,  as 
he  informs  us,  ^'  to  discuss  particular  subjects  at  large,  but  to  bring 
out  the  scope  and  connection  of  the  writer^s  statements,  illustrations, 
and  reasonings,  and  to  derive  from  them  that  information  in  divine 
truth,  and  that  practical  benefit  in  the  divine  life  which  they  are  in- 
tended and  fitted  to  afibrd."  They  announce  the  name,  designation, 
and  apostleship  of  the  writer,  the  credentials  as  it  were  of  his  author- 
ity, and  of  his  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth — the 
object  to  which  he  had  been  set  apart,  the  "Gospel  of  God" — the 
subject  of  that  Gospel,  "Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord" — ^his  humanity,  as 
being  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  his  divinity  as  being  the  Son  of  God 
These  are  all  points  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Chrbtian  be- 
liever, and  they  are  treated  with  great  comprehenuveness  and  ability 
in  the  work  before  us.  Whenever  difficulties  are  met  with  they  are 
stoutly  encountered,  and  in  foot-notes,  sometimes  of  great  extensiooy 
the  views  of  other  expositors  are  given,  and  the  reasons  stated  for 
disagreeing  with  then:  opinions  where  dissent  is  entertained,  while  the 
editor  judiciously  gives  an  additional  authority  as  occasion. seems  to 
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require,  or  casts  a  ray  of  illumination  from  his  own  resources.  Ail 
references  to  the  original  text  show  scholarship  and  sound  judgment. 
It  has  been  argued  that  civilization  must  precede  Christianity,  that 
before  the  gospel  can  produce  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  heart^  that 
heart  must  in  some  measure  be  brought  into  a  condition  harmoniz- 
ing  with  the  gospel,  or  at  all  events,  must  be  subdued  and  softened  so 
as  not  to  be  inimical  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  Dr  Wardkw  dis- 
poses of  this  argument  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  has  been  the  sentimeDt  of  some,  that  before  any  attempt  can  be  ra- 
tionally made  to  introduce  Christianity  amongst  them,  it  is  necessary  that 
men  be  previously  civilized.  But  the  assertion  is  far  from  being  either 
countenanced  bv  Scripture,  or  verified  bv  fact.  That  a  civilized  state  of 
Bociety,  especially  when  the  principles  of  freedom  are  to  any  considerable 
degree  nnderstood  and  acted  upon,  may  afford  greater  external  facilities  to 
missionary  labours  in  the  wav  of  protection  and  comfort,  of  safe  and  easy 
access  to  the  inhabitants,  of  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  them, 
of  more  extensive  and  favourable  opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  word  of 
life, — ^may,  as  a  general  position,  be  readily  admitted.  But  further  than  in 
such  considerations  as  these,  we  can  hardly  with  truth  allow  even  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  dvilization.  The  gospel  is  a  doctrine  for  sinners  :  and  it 
is  not  less  smtable  to  the  character  and  state  and  prospects  of  one  descrip- 
tion of  mankind  than  of  another.  It  meets  the  exigency  of  the  barbarous 
as  well  as  of  the  civilized,~the  exigencj^  common  to  the  sinful  nature  of 
both ;  nor  do  the  latter  either  stand  less  in  need  of  it  than  the  former,  or 
possess  a  disposition  at  all  more  favourable  to  its  reception.  Between  the 
extremes  of  savage  rudeness  and  luxurious  refinement,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades ;  so  that  they  who  insist  on  the  previous  necessity 
of  civilization  can  hardly  venture  to  specify  any  point  in  the  gradation  at 
which  the  attempt  at  spiritual  instruction  shoula  be  commenced.  And  in- 
deed, if  tliere  is  anything  in  the  unsettled  wildness  or  in  the-  besotted  de- 
gradation of  the  savage  mind,  thai  is  fitted  to  damp  our  hopes  of  success ; 
the  prospect  does  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  appear  at  all  more  flattering 
from  the  pride  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  the  scornful  vanity  or  pampered  deli- 
cacy of  voluptuous  refinement.  There  are  vices  and  follies,  and  customs, 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  habits  of  mind  and  courses  of  conduct,  in  the 
latter  state  of  society,  such  as  present  a  barrier  at  least  as  formiclable  to  the 
entrance  and  influence  of  the  truth,  as  even  the  most  brutal  grossness  of  the 
former. 

^  Bat  the  truth  is,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  accompany  the 
testimony  of  the  gospel,  m  order  to  its  being  truly  received  by  any.  The 
Spirit  operates  on  the  human  mind  by  the  intervention  of  rational  means  j 
and  whenever  we  find  existing  the  ordinary  understanding  of  man,  and  the 
dictates  of  natural  conscience,  however  nartial  and  debased  and  erring,  we 
find  the  materials  on  which,  by  means  of  the  truth,  he  may  work  with  sav- 
ing efficacy.  In  every  such  case  therefore, — that  is  among  all  nations  from 
the  highest  point  to  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization, — the  eospel  may 
be  preached  with  the  hope  of  success.  And  success  has  actualh^  attended 
it.  And  civilization,  instead  of  preceding,  has  accompanied  and  followed  it. 
The  gospel  has  made  men  of  tribes  that  were,  from  the  lowness  of  their  de- 
gradation, considered  as  being  allied  to  the  brutes.  It  has  brought  up  the 
Hottentot  to  a  level  with  his  brethren  of  Adam's  blood,  and  has  piacea  him 
above  many  that  were  wont  to  look  down  upon  him  with  suspicious  disdain. 
It  has  changed  both  outer  and  inner  man.  It  has  elicited  latent  intellect. 
It  has  given,  sensibility  and  delicacy  to  the  gross  and  brutified  affections. 
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It  has  introdaced  him  to  all  the  decencies  and  comforts  and  reciDroeiil  kind- 
nesses of  social  life.  It  has  softened  him  to  the  tenderness  ot  bamamtv; 
it  has  raised  him  to  the  elevation  of  piety.  ^Fhe  change  is  lovelj,  to  the 
eye  both  of  benevolence  and  of  devotion ;  and  the  gospel  has  done  it.  While 
its  truths  have  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  they  have,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Gk>d,  been  revealed  unto  babes ; — and  in  the  case  of  many  be* 
dide  Hottentots,  it  has  proved  its  divine  origin  in  its  divine  effects.  *The 
entrance  of  Grod's  word  has  given  li^ht ;  it  has  given  understanding  to  the 
simple ;'  and  while  it  has  brought  with  it  as  a  portion  the  blesaincs  peculi- 
ar to  itself  of  eternal  salvation,  it  has  at  the  same  time  proved  itseutnehest 
friend  of  mankiild  in  regard  to  their  temporal  happiness, — the  safest  end 
most  efficacions  instrument  of  that  order  and  civmaitioo,  on  which  some 
have  so  much  insisted  as  pre*requisite  to  the  communication  of  its  instruc- 
tions." 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  verse — *^  For  therein  is  the  righte- 
ousness of  Qod  revealed  from  faith  tofaiih^^^  (chi^.  i.  17)  which  our 
author  gets  rid  of  by  a  slight  transposition  of  the  words  in  the  original, 
so  as  to  make  it  run — ''for  therein  is  the  righteousness  ef  €K>d  byfakk 
revealed  to  faith.*'  Other  commentators  )iave  done  the  same,  and  they 
seem  to  have  some  warrant  for  doing  so  in  the  fact  that  the  expression 
V  righteousness  of  God  by  faith,"  is  one  which  the  Apostle  makes 
use  of  on  other  occasions.  It  is  thus,  by  a  slight  suggestion  or  trans- 
position, many  obscurities  are  cleared  up,  as  an  artist,  by  the  merest 
touch  of  his  pendl,  alters  the  expression  of  countenance  on  the  canvas 
before  him. 

The  fate  of  those  who  have  not  been  privileged  with  the  light  of 
revealed  truth  to  guide  them  through  the  world,  and  direct  then  to 
heaven,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  deep  consideration  with  many. 
The  Apostle  says — "  These  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  tbem- 
selves."  The  discourse  on  this  portion  (chap.  ii.  12-16)  b  exceedingly 
interesting.     Conscience  and  the  light  of  nature  are  fully  discussed. 

Having  stated  the  ground  on  whioh  the  Gentiles  shall  be  condemned 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  namely,  their  having  acted  in  opposition  to 
the  b'ght  and  law  ofnature^  our  author  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  ob- 
jection made  by  infidels  to  their  reception  of  the  Bible,  because  among 
other  reasons,  it  dfxmfie  the  heathen!    He  says : — 

''  If  the  Bible  condemned  men  for  their  ignorance  of  what  they  never  hsd 
the  opporlunitj  to  know,  for  rejecting  a  revelation  of  which  thejr  never 
heard,  disobey  mg  a  law  which  was  never  promulgated  to  them,  or  failing  to 
receive  a  message  of  grace  that  never  saluted  their  ears ;  on  such  soppoa* 
tions  there  might  be  solid  fl;round  for  the  objection ;  and  '  to  vindicate  tlw 
ways  of  God  to  man'  would  be  not  only  a  difficult  but  a  vain  and  hmlsH 
attempt.  But  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  condemnation  of  the  bes- 
then  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  perfect  equity; — the  ground  of  it  betng 
their  disobedience  to  tne  liglit  and  law  of  nature,  and  of  original  revelation ; 
their  wilful  forgetfnlness,  and  inexcusable  ignorance  of  (}od,  and  their  pe^ 
verse  violation,  in  their  conduct,  of  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  The  tme  Gk>d  is  '  no  respecter  of  persona.'  '  A  God 
of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he.*  It  is  sin  which  He 
hates  and  condemns ;  and,  as  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  worid.  He  will 
^  weigh  in  an  oven  balance'  the  aggravating  and  alleviating  circumstance* 
of  the  crimes  of  all,  and,  with  pure  unbiassed  equity,  proportion  the  punish* 
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ment  of  each  to  the  measure  of  his  guilt.     Their  puniBfament,  therefoie, 
must  be  inconceivably  more  awful  than  that  of  the  heathen,  who  disrc^^ard 
and  trifle  with  the  revelation  of  Gkxi  in  his  word,  which  the  heathen  less 
highly  favoured  in  privilege,  have  not  had  it  in  their  power  to  do.    But  if 
God,  says  the  objector,  be  impartially  pust,  and  this  book  contain  a  revela- 
tion from  him,  w^y  is  not  this  revelation  made  known  equally  to  all  men  ? 
The  qaeation  has  been  often  answered,  and  admits,  indeed,  of  various  replies. 
It  proeeeds  on  the  supposition  that  every  favour  which  God  is  pleased  to 
comer  upon  his  creatures  He  is  bound  to  confer  alike  upon  them  all ;— a  sup- 
position pregnant  with  presumption,  and  contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  Divine  administration.    Is  the  gladdening  light  of  heaven  enjoyed 
equally  by  all?  Are  all  alike  favoured,  nationally  and  individually,  with  the 
variouB  ble&sinfln  of  providence  ?    Do  all  possess,  in  the  same  degree,  powers 
of  intellect,  and  advantages  for  their  cultivation  and  improvement  ?    If  this 
last  auestion  is  answereo,  as  it  certainly  must  be,  in  the  native,  then  what 
will  become  of  the  equality  of  men  as  to  natural  reli^on  itself?    This  the 
objector  must  assume  to  be  universal,  else  he  must  either  wrap  himself  in 
the  darkness  of  atheism,  or,  yielding  his  ai^^ment  against  revelation,  give 
entrance  to  its  blessed  light.    Yet  the  fact  is,  that  natural  rdigion  itself, 
a£fected,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be,  by  all  the  varieties  in  the  mental  powers 
and  external  situations  of  mankind,  appears  in  such  different  degrees,  and 
under  such  diversified  forms,  that  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  determine  what  it  is ; — ^to  fix,  with  anything  like  precision^  the 
articles  of  its  creed.    But  above  all,  let  me  ask,  in  reply  to  the  objection  I 
am  now  considering — Can  any  quilty  creature  possess  a  legitimate  daim  on 
the  Gk)d  whom  he  has  offenaed,  for  such  a  favour  ?    Certainly  not.    All 
having  sinned,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  oure  grace,  if  Grod  is  pleased  to  bless 
any  with  a  privilege  so  precious.    He  could  be  under  no  obligation  to 
make  himseu  known  anew  to  those  who  '  did  not  like  to  retain  Him  in  their 
knowledge ;'  to  impart  a  written  law  to  those  who  wilfully  violated  the  in- 
ward law  of  conscience ;  to  reveal  a  Baviour  to  those  who  owed  their  des- 
truction to  themselves ;  to  point  out  the  way  to  heaven  to  those  who  had 
chosen  the  way  to  hell.    Shall  we,  then,  be  so  ungrateful,  so  in&tuated, 
ss  to  refuse  this  inestimable  gift,  because  it  has  not  been  universally  be- 
stowed?   If  we  do,  let  us  be  consistent;  and  where  is  the  blessing  which 
consistency  will  allow  us  to  retain?*^ 

This  objection  of  the  infidel  is  well  met,  and  well  expressed,  but, 
as  the  author  himself  acknowledges,  the  partial  and  limited  diffusion  of 
the  (jk)8pel,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  is  mysterious.  Doubtless 
it  18  mysterious,  but  it  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  belongs  to  God,  and  it  is  neither  necessary  for  us  to  know,  nor 
becoming  in  us  to  enquire,  what  are  his  reasons  for  the  execution  of 
^is  purposes.  Are  we  entitled  to  ask,  why  the  Almighty,  who  at  first 
said — ^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," — did  not,  at  onoe, 
by  a  word,  enlighten  the  whole  world  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  instead  of  allowing  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  continue 
m  grossest  darkness  ?  God  in  this,  as  in  others  of  his  works,  pro- 
ce^  progressively,  and  in  his  own  time,  the  light  of  Christianity 
will  shine  on  heathen  lands,  for  we  are  assured  that  *'  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  oover  the  sea."^ 

The  passage  contained  in  this  epistle,  chapter  y.  yerses  12-21,  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  our  author  devotes  to  its  consideration  five 
tliscourses.     To  appreciate  them  aright,  they  must  be  perused  m  ex- 
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tenao ;  yet  we  maj  give  an  outline  of  tbe  argoments  employed  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  twelfth  verse  seems  to  contain  an 
unfinished  sentence,  which  no  following  verse  is  found  to  complete, 
either  within  or  after  the  succeeding  parenthesis.  But  Dr  Wardlaw 
gets  quit  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  word  **  andj'*  in  the  middle 
of  the  verse,  into  **  wen^'*  and  reading  the  verse  thus : — **  Wherefore^ 
as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  even  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  M  have  sinned*'  We  can  see 
no  objection  to  this  change,  for  the  original  term  is  rendered  by  both, 
and  the  obscurity  is  removed.  The  first  leading  topic  to  which  he 
calls  attention  is,  the  cannectkm  of  the  sin  of  Adam  toith  the  character  of 
hia  posteriUf.  This  he  does  by  showing  the  prevalence  of  sin,  its  bdng 
absolutely  universal,  and  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  tendency  to 
sin — that  the  corruptiod  consequent  upon  the  fall  was  not  communi- 
cated by  Adam  only  to  his  own  immediate  progeny,  but  fiowed  on 
through  successive  generations.  While  the  Scriptures  declare  its 
universal  extent,  they  likewise  declare  its  totality  in  every  individual, 
affecting  the  whole  man.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  awftil  insensi* 
bility  among  mankind  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  con- 
cerns, and  also  by  the  general  depraved  complexion  of  the  character 
of  the  human  race.  The  next  topic  considered  is,  '*  the  connection  of  the 
posterity  of  Adam  with  Hie  guilt  of  hia  first  ain:  whether  and  haw  far  thfff  are 
viewed  and  treated  hy  God  as  involved  m  thai  guiU.**  llie  question  has 
reference  to  the  first  sin  committed  by  Adam,  not  to  any  after  trans- 
gression. Our  Shorter  Catechism  says  that  *^  all  mankind  sinned  with 
him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  Did  Adam  then 
stand  for  his  posterity  T  Did  he  become  bound  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  himself  in  his  relationship  to  God  ?  He  did.  The  Scriptures  de» 
clare  so — *'  Many  toere  made  sinners" — ^not  that  they  were  created 
sinners,  although  this  was  so  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  trans* 
gression,  but  they  were  constituted  sinners — judicially  constituted 
such  by  the  sentence  of  God  the  Judge.  That  is  the  import 
of  the  original  term.  Many  expressions  in  the  passage  before 
us  corroborate  this,  which  the  reader  can  turn  to  himsdf.  Some 
have  objected  to  this  imputation  to  his  posterity,  on  the  ground 
that  Adam  was  individusdly  threatened — ''  Thou  shalt  die.**  Bot 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  let  such  consult  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  they  wiU  there  see  that  after  the  enumeration  of  herbs 
and  trees  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  it  is  said,  **  To  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat."  Will  such  objectors  say  that  the  promise  was  made  to 
Adam  alone,  and  not  to  his  posterity  included  T  Therefore,  if  the 
whole  human  race  is  included  in  the  one,  it  is  also  included  in  ihe 
other.  Certain  fticts  are  also  adduced  which  prove  the  same  point, 
such  as,  that  all  men  come  into  the  world  in  circumstances  which  in- 
variably issue  in  sm — the  sufierings  and  death  of  infants — analogy  to 
the  procedure  of  man — and  the  trial  and  failure  of  mankind  under  tbe 
most  favourable  circumstances.  Our  author  next  takes  up  tbe 
enquiry,  What  is  implied  in  the  "  Death"  incurred  by  the  first  Irans- 
giession,  and  threatened  in  the  origina]  sentence — "In  the  day  then 
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es^est  thereof  thon  shall  sorely  dtef     He  is  fully  convinced  that  it 
implies  death  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal.      By  death  spiritnali 
be  means  the  entire  loss  in  the  soul  of  those  principles  of  holiness 
^w-hich  fitted  man  originally  for  the  friendship  and  enjoyment  of  God, 
By  death  temporal,  he  means,  of  course,  the  dissolution  of  the  body ; 
and  by  death  eternal,  everlasting  exclusion  from  heaven  and  consign- 
ment  to  woe.  He  replies  to  the  objection  that  spiritual  death  cannot  be 
a  punishment  to  the  sinner,  for  it  is  the  very  condition  he  desires  and 
delights  in.      But  it  was  not  to  Adam  as  a  sinner    that  spiritual 
death  was  threatened — ^it  was  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  holiness,  , 
when  the  punishment  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  all  its  awfulness 
and  misery,  and  when  in  his  eyes  nothing  could  appear  to  be  more 
deprecated,  or  more  deplorable  to  be  realized — '^  to  have  all  evil  pas« 
sions,  and  affections,  and  desires,  summed  up  in  enmity  against  God, 
wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  soul  for  ever,  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  perfect  curse  which  the  mind,  properly  enlightened,  can 
imagine  to  itself."    It  has  also  been  alleged  that  spiritual  death  is 
nothing  more  than  sin,  and  that  this  is  to  make  it  its  own  pnnishment ; 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  falling  into  sin,  and  obtaining 
thereby  a  permanently  depraved  condition  of  soul,  in  which  it  is 
alienated  from  Grod,  and  incapacited  for  his  enjoyment.     Temporal 
death  is  admitted  to  be  included  in  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, by  all  who  acknowledge  the  imputation  of  that  transgression  to 
bis  posterity ;  but  some  aver  that  it  constitutes  all  the  penalty — that 
it  was  in  reference  to  temporal  death  alone  God  said — *'  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  diel'*    Dr  Wardlaw  discusses 
this  sentiment  at  considerable  length.     He  says : — 

'^  Those  who  conceive  temporal  death  to  be  the  amount  of  the  curse 
which  came  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  by  sin,  do  not  think  well  what 
temporal  death  is ;  and,  by  not  considerine  this,  thejr  involve  themselves 
in  a  cnrions  dUemma.  What  is  temporal  death  ?  It  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  soul  and  the  body.  We  know  what  becomes  of  the  body ;  what  the 
e£Eect  of  temporal  death  is  as  to  it.  But  the  body,  the  mass  of  inert  and 
insensible  matter,  and  at  length* the  handful  of  dust,  is  comparatively 
nothing.  Our  supreme  solicitude  is  about  the  soul,  the  deathless  spirit  t 
What  is  the  clay  tenement  compared  with  {ts  immortal  inhabitant  ?  What 
effect,  then,  has  temporal  death  on  the  soul?  When  dislodged  from  the 
body  is  it  nappy  or  is  it  miserable  f  Here  is  the  dilemma.  If  the  soul,  in 
its  state  of  separation,  be  happy,  then  all  the  evils  consequent  on  sin,  all 
the  penal  fruits  of  transgression,  are  confined  to  this  life  and  to  the  body. 
The  soul  partakes  not  of 'the  wages  of  sin,-  and  it  needs,  therefore,  no  re- 
demption. If,  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  soul  in  its  separate  state  be  miserable, 
then  we  have  the  '  second  death,*  the  very  thing  which  the  hypothesis 
denies  to  be  any  part  of '  the  wages  of  sin*  (as  consisting  in  the '  transgression 
of  the  law.*)  So  that,  to  talk  of  temporal  death  being  the  amount  of  the 
curse,  is  to  talk  without  thought  and  without  meaning ;  and  to  talk  of  re- 
demption by  Christ  from  the  curse  bein^  redemption  from  temporal  death 
if  to  talk  as  inconsiderately.  Questions  mcomparably  the  most  important, 
-^those  which  regard  the  soul, — are  thus  left  without  a  solution ;  for,  as 
I  have  said,  either  when  the  soul  quits  the  body,  it  is  happy,  (and  if  happy, 
holy)  or  it  is  miserable.  If  the  mrmer,  it  needs  no  redemption,  and  the 
entire  results  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  are  confined  to  the  body  ;  if  the 
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latter,  what  is  the  misery  of  the  soul  bat  the  rery  eternal  or  second  death, 
which  the  hypothesis  denies  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  curse? 

"  Nay,  more ;  redemption  from  the  corse  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  the  curse ;  so  that,  the  curse  being  the  death  of  the  body,  the 
full  extent  of  redemption,  must  be  the  redemption  of  the  body ;  in  which 
case  no  redemption  is  provided  for  the  miserable  soul.  The  price  has  been 
paid  for  infinitely  the  least  precious  part  of  the  man.  The  dust  is  redeemed 
at  an  infinite  cost  from  its  pnson,  where  it  might  have  slept  forever  in  unoon- 
Bciousness  and  insensibility,  incapable  either  of  sufferiiig  or  of  enjoyment, 
neither  enduring  the  one  nor  aware  of  its  loss  of  the  other ;  while  the  never* 
dying  spirit,  with  all  its  immortal  sensibilities  and  capacities,  is  left  in  irre- 
mediable impurity  and  woe.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  unredeemed 
soul,  when  the  redeemed  body  shall  be  raised  up  to  receive  it?  Who 
does  not  perceive  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  redding  such  a  statement  as  the  following :— '  The  death  denounced 
by  the  law  was  just  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, make  the  penalty  nugatory ;  for  the  soul  which  had  shut  Qod  out  mast 
have  been  miserable  in  its  state  of  separation  from  the  body.'  What  is  tibii 
but  to  say,  that  but  for  this  miserv  of  the  soul  the  penalty  would  have  been 
nugatory ;  and  yet  this  misery  of  the  soul  is  not  allowed  to  have  constituted 
any  part  of  the  penalty.  What  is  it  but  denying  and  admitting  in  the  same 
sentence,  that  the  soul^s  misery  forms  part  of  the  legal  penalty  of  sin  as 
well  as  the  death  of  the  body  ?  Tet  after  bavins  said  this,  the  author  goes 
on  to  say  farther : — '  This  was  the  sentence  on  the  whole  race ;  and  whilst 
it  remained  unreversed,  it  must  have  kept  every  man  in  his  grave ;  it  must 
have  lain  on  every  man  like  a  tombstone,  and  kept  them  down ;  fio  me 
would  have  risen.  But  if  death  be  the  penalty,  resurrection  is  the  rever- 
sal of  the  penalty.  And  what  is  pardon  out  the  reversal  of  a  penalty  ?  It 
is  true,  then,  of  every  man  who  is  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  that  with  re- 
gard to  him  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  reversed,  or,  in  other  worda,  that  he 
is  pardoned.  But  we  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  die  whole 
race,  both  of  the  iust  and  unjust.  Every  man  is  to  be  raised,  the  onbeiiever 
as  well  as  the  beuever.  So  that,  with  r^ard  to  every  man,  the  penalty  of 
the  law  18  reversed,  that  is,  that  he  his  pardoned.  And  thus  we  see  the 
meaning  of  the  text, — '  Christ  hath  redeemed  as  from  the  corse  of  the  law, 
being  imule  a  curse  for  us.' — ^But  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  that  the  poor 
miserable  soul  has  in  this  argument  slipped  out  of  remembnranoe,  and  the 
attention  has  been  confined  to  what,  independently  of  that  misery,  ia  admitted 
to  be  '  nugatory  ?'  Here,  again,  is  the  dilemma — when  Christ,  as  Mediator, 
redeems  from  the  curse,  thepenalty  is  reversed,  the  whole  penalty,  and 
with  rqgard  to  every  man.  Either,  then,  m  this  reversal  of  the  pemdty,  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  miaeiy  is  included,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  foe  not, 
then  what  have  we  ?  All  men  redeemed  from  the  nugatory  part  of  the  curse, 
and  left  under  its  infinitely  more  fearful  part ;  the  &dj  redeeined,  and  the 
soul  left  in  its  wretchedness ;  and  if  it  be,  then  we  have  all  nuuskind  aot 
merely  pardoned,  and  left  notwithstanding  in  danger  of  perishing,  but  £«% 
and  etemaily  saved  in  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  evident  that  eveiy 
scheme  which  confines  the  curse  to  temporal  death,  and  Christ's  redempdoo 
to  redemption  from  the  grave,  leaves  the  immortal  soul  unprovided  for." 

That  more  than  temporal  death  is  implied  in  the  coree  is  evident 
from  the  term  *'  condemnation"  need  in  the  text,  as  opposed  to  *<  jus- 
tification of  life.**  This  latter  expression  certainly  applies  to  more 
than  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  death  which  is 
opposed  to  it  must  refer  to  more  than  temporal  death.  But  we  stop 
for  the  present.     Tliese  Lectures  are  extremely  valuable  —  ihey 
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illustrate  a  very  important  portion  of  Scripture  —  they  are  the 
work  of  a  great  theologian,  the  production  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
capacious  mind.  From  the  extracts  we  have  given  our  readers  will 
see  bow  elegant  is  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  how  close 
and  careful  is  the  reasoning  employed,  how  forcible  the  illustrations 
adduced,  and  how  earnest  and  fervent  are  the  closing  appeals  to  the 
sinner's  heart. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 
The  Bev.  Da  Hunter,  Tron  Church. 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  venerable  and  respected  clergyman  of  whom 
we  are  about  to  speak  the  place  of  a  leader  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  voice  has  been  but  seldom  heard  in  the  arena  of  debate.  He  has 
paid  little  attention  to  those  often  useless  and  paltry  quibbles  about 
points  of  form  which  some  individuals  find  to  be  conducive  to  their 
taste.  He  has  ever  been  singularly  free  from  party  feelings,  while 
entertaining  strong  and  decided  views  in  regard  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  course  of  duty.  During  the  course  of  what  has  been  a  long- 
continued  ministry  in  thb  city  he  has  deservedly  won  the  respect  of 
almost  all  his  fellow-citizens  whose  opinion  is  worth  the  having; — 
being  esteemed  on  accoant  of  his  persevering  diligence  in  the  walk  of 
professional  duty,  his  lively  zeal,  and  unassuming  piety. 

Dr  Hunter  is  a  native  of  this  city,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Andrew  Hunter,  who  was  first  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dumfries, — ^was 
translated  thence  to  New  Grey  friars  Church  in  1779, — and  a  few  years 
thereafter,  we  believe  in  1786,  was  promoted  to  one  of  the  charges  of 
the  Tron  Church.  lb  the  same  year  in  which  occurred  Dr  Andrew 
Hunter^s  translation  from  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed 
Joint  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University,  as  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr  Hamilton,  a  fact  which  shows  the  high  estimate  formed 
of  the  father's  professional  attainments.  In  1792  Dr  Andrew  Hunter 
was  elected  by  his  brethren  to  the  honourable  office  of  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  seventeen  years  afterwards  his  useful 
career  came  to  a  termination,  when  he  was  removed  from  this  earthly 
scene,  having  faithfully  discharged  the  onerous  and  responsible  duti^ 
which  devolved  upon  him.  A  few  specimens  of  Dr  Andrew  Hunter's 
abilities  still  remain.  While  a  minister  at  Dumfries  he  published  two 
excellent  sermons,  which  appeared  in  that  now  well-nigh  forgotten 
series  of  volumes  entitled  the  «^  Scottish  Preacher,**  and  which  are  per- 
vaded by  more  of  an  evangelical  spirit  and  fervour  than  characterised 
many  of  the  printed  sermons  of  that  day. 

Dr  Andrew  Hunter,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Miss  Napier, 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the 
second  son,  the  eldest  holding  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Barjarg. 
A  mansion,  at  one  time  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  eyes  of  country  visitants,  and  built  by  Lord  Kaimes, 
stOI  standing  at  the  head  of  New  Street,  Ganongate,  was  that  in  which, 
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as  we  are  iaformed,  he  saw  the  light.  His  early  studies  in  the  kn- 
guages  of  antiquity  would  naturally  be  carried  on  at  the  High  Sohool 
of  his  native  town,  whence  in  due  time  he  proceeded  to  the  UmTenity> 
where  we  can  easily  conceive  that  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  would  be  diligently  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Dr  Hunter's 
mind  is  so  well  furnished,  and  his  information  regarding  theological  lit- 
erature is  so  accurate  and  complete,  that  we  may  readily  condode  his 
student  life  to  have  been  by  no  means  one  of  idleness ;  while  his  fathec's 
position  and  circumstances  would  bring  him  early  into  contact  with 
the  eUte  of  the  literary  circle  then  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
when  lords  and  lairds  were  still  to  be  found  in  what  are  now  aqoalid 
and  dingy  doses,— when  baronets  lived  in  flats  of  no  mean  altitude, 
and  Lords  of  Session  and  other  magnates  had  found  no  occasion  to 
desert  the  obscurer  localities  of  ancient  Edina. 

Dr  John  Hunter  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  year  1814  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  united  parish  of 
Swinton  and  Simprin,  Berwickshire.  The  latter  long  since  suppressed, 
and  only  a  fragment  of  its  ruined  church  remaining,  was  for  some 
years  the  scene  of  pastoral  ministrations  on  the  part  of  Boston,  a  name 
endeared  to  many  a  Scottish  peasant  home.  It  certainly  was  not  an 
earnest  period  as  regards  pastoral  labour,  espedally  in  that  part  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  where  the  then  useful  pastor  was  inducted  into  his 
charge ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  cold  and  dead  period,  when  vital 
religion  languished,  and  the  ministry  in  too  many  cases  were  indiffer- 
ent. Such,  however^  was  not  the  temper  of  the  minister  of  Swinton. 
His  parishioners  at  once  saw  in  him  one  who  was  desirous  of  layii^ 
before  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  who  had  been  taught  in 
another  school  than  that  of  BU^ir  or  Carlyle.  At  the  same  time  Mr 
Hunter  secured  the  esteem  and  respect  of  many  of  his  brethren  who 
did  not  fully  enter  into  hb  views.  With  many  of  them  he  lived  oa 
terms  of  friendship,  and  his  departure  was  sincerely  regretted ;  while 
by  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  pastoral  supervision,  and  who 
were  statedly  instructed  by  him  in  divine  things,  he  was  held  in  the 
utmost  respect. 

In  1830,  the  failing  health  of  Dr  Simpson,  then  one  of  tfie  mimsten 
of  the  Tron  Church,  who  had  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  laid  aside 
from  pulpit  duty,  induced  him  to  desire  «the  hdp  of  a  well-qualified 
ordained  assistant,  who  should  also  succeed  him  in  the  charge ;  and 
Mr  Hunter  was  presented  by  the  Town  Council  to  a  charge  in  the 
same  church  where  his  revered  parent  had  officiated.  The  presentation 
gave  rise  to  some  unpleasant  proceedings.  On  the  plea  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  assistant  and  successor  to  an  Edinburgh  chaige  was 
novel,  and  on  various  other  pleas,  none  of  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  mention,  opposition  was  offered  to  the  settlemoit.  Proceedmgs 
were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Session,  when  the  arguments  and  alle- 
gations of  the  objectors  were  repelled ;  but  the  matter  was  even  carried 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  showing  a  singular  determination  and  persis- 
tency on  the  part  of  the  objectors ;  nor  was  it,  of  course^  until  these 
harassing  proceedings  had  terminated  that  the  Presbytery  of  Edinlrargh 
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could  proceed  to  Mr  Honter^s  indoction.  Objections  personal  to  the 
proeontee,  founded  on  allegations  regarding  his  life  and  doctrine^  there 
were  none  to  bring  forward ;  and  his  settlement  had  no  sooner  been 
efiected  than,  in  conjunction  with  his  late  venerable  colleague  Dr 
Brunton,  Mr  Hunter  gave  proof  of  that  pastoral  diligence  which  he 
had  exemplified  at  Swinton,  whfle  his  public  appearances  were  char- 
aolerised  by  the  fervour  and  ability  which  he  b  so  well  known  to 
posseas. 

Though  sympathizing  with  the  religious  views  and  convictions  of 
what  was  then  regarded  as  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church,  and  at 
one  with  them  in  their  desire  for  the  preaching  and  inculcation  of  the 
dootrines  of  grace  as  well  as  of  a  high  standard  of  moralsy  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  was  fitr  from  approving  of  the  high  and  extreme  views 
which  issued  in  the  secession  of  1843.  Dr  Hunter's  views  on  Church 
and  State  affiurs  are  Conservative.  -  He  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  wisiibm  of  our  fathers,  and  was  convinced 
that  deep  injury  might  be  done  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  rash  and 
injudicious  attempts  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  and  functions  of 
the  State.  He  lent  no  countenance,  accordingly,  to  what  he  held  to 
be  the  mistaken  policy  and  actings  of  the  Non-Intrusionists — sympath- 
ised not  with  the  agitation  for  ^e  abolition  of  patronage,  entertaining 
a  dread  of  the  results  of  sudi  an  alteration ;  and,  amidst  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  controversy,  while  cherishing  many  a  longing  for  greater 
unity  and  peace,  quietly  prosecuted  his  parochial  duties,  convinced 
that  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  be  found,  not  amidst 
the  hurry  of  agitating  tours,  or  amidst  the  declamation  of  platform 
spouters,  but  in  hu  own  home-walk  of  usefulness,  preaching  in  public 
the  **  unsearchabie  riches  of  Christy"  and  in  private  visiting  the  poor, 
and  seeking  to  carry  his  Master^s  message  to  the  abodes  of  uie  indiffer- 
ent and  careless. 

Dr  Hunter — he  received  his  well-merited  diploma  some  years  since 
— acted  for  a  very  considerable  period  as  Convener  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Jewish  Scheme ;  and  his  own  disinclination  for  the  office 
alone  prevented  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  whidi  he  would  otherwise  have  been  welcomed  by  his  brethren 
without*  we  are  sure,  a  single  dissenting  voice.  Though  advanced  in 
life»  he  has  always  been  most  ready  to  give  occasional  assistance  to  his 
brethren;  and,  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  late  colleague  had 
been  laid  aside  by  illness,  undertook  and  discharged  the  whole  duties 
of  the  Tron  Church  pastorate. 

Dr  Hunter's  appearance  is  venerable,  if  not  commanding ;  and  in 
the  pubho  service  of  the  sanctuary  he  seems  to  be  in  a  eongenial  ele* 
ment.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  his  whole  demeanour  which  ^ows  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  The  devotional  exercises  are  appropriately  con- 
ducted, redolent  of  Scripture  language,  and  animated  by  a  fervent 
glow  of  piety.  His  sermons  are  highly  practical,  the  result  of  enlarged 
biblical  knowledge,  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  instruct  his  hearers 
and  reach  their  hearts ;  altogether,  in  short,  of  a  superior  order,  though 
marked  by  no  strained  endeavours  after  effect,  far-fetched  imagery, 
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or  vociferous  declamation ;  characteristics  that  may  please  an  unthink- 
ing crowd,  who  would  have  every  place  of  worship  a  place  of  merely 
animal  excitement;  nor  will  his  style  be  appreciated  by  him  who 
comes  to  criticise  rather  than  to  worship,  and  whose  idol  is  the  po(w* 
Idr — possibly  the  empty,  vapid,  and  presuming  being  who  forgets  hb 
Master  in  himself,  and  mistakes  the  sighings  of  sentimental  females, 
or  the  elbowing  of  a  jostling,  vulgar  crowd  (and  there  are  essentaally 
vulgar  persons  among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low),  for  the  respect 
and  attention — the  quiet  and  sedateness  of  a  people  who  come  together 
that  they  may  be  fed  with  *^  the  bread  of  life." 

Not  one  of  the  least  of  Dr  Hunter^s  merits  is  the  attention  which 
he  has  all  along  paid,  and  the  labourt,  though,  and  self-sacrifice  whidi 
he  has  devoted  to  a  necessitous,  poor,  and  we  fear  in  a  great  measure 
ungodly  parbh.  He  at  least,  cannot  be  accused  of  sleeping  at  his 
post ;  but  by  prayer-meetings  and  Sabbath  schools,  the  employment 
of  missionaries, — when  such  things  were  rarer  in  Old  Town  parishes 
than  they  are  now, — ^he  has  laboured  to  raise  the  tone  of  morals  and 
piety ;  encouraging  by  his  countenance,  and  putting  upon  a  course  of 
most  profitable  training  for  their  future  work  not  a  few  young  men 
who  are  now  actively  engaged  both  within  and  without  the  bounds  of 
the  National  Church.  Such  have  often  been  encouraged  by  his  kind- 
ness and  affability,  and  have  witnessed  in  him  one  whose  example 
they  might  safely  and  wisely  follow.  To  them  he  has  freely  dispensed 
the  s  ores  of  his  well-furnished  mind ;  while  £airther,  if  he  has  never 
oughtt  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  debater  in  Church  Courts,  Dr  Hunter 
has  frequently,  and  more  especially  of  late  years,  spoken  with  fenroor 
and  power  when  he  believed  that  great  principles  were  involved,  or 
an  attack  meditated,  whether  on  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,  or  the 
best  interests  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community. 


"GOD   AND   MAN."* 

(*  Terra  Incognita  Animsa." 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  power  exhibited  in  the  opening 
Poem,  which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  and  several  of  the  Miscell- 
aneous Pieces  possess  grace  and  liveliness.  Some  of  the  Sonnets  are 
solemn  and  impressive  in  tone.  The  author  thus  unveils  his  inten- 
tion, in  the  preface. 

'I  The  object  of  this  Poem  is  to  deal  with  those  complaints  and  qnestioos 
which  the  afflicted  of  all  ages — ^from  Job,  the  first  recorded  monnier  of 
intensely  thonghtfnl  humanity,  downwards — ^have  had  to  prefer  at  the  grot 
Fountain  of  everlasting  truth. 

.  **  It  did  not  appear  to  the  author  that,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  answer  to 
the  monrner^B  powerful  inquiries  taken  up  by  Elihu,  and  concluded  by  the 
Deity  himself,  gave  that  mtelligible  and  complete  explauation  and  reply 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  its  importance,  or  fiftirly  looked  for 
from  the  God  of  revelation;  and  this  fact  almost  suggests  a  suspicion  t  st 

•  God  and  Man ;  and  other  Poems.  London :  Houlston  &  Wright,  66  Plitt^ 
noeter  Row.    1861.    Pp.  166. 
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some  paasagea  essential  to  the  conclusion  of  that  sublime  wOrk  must  have 
been  omitted  or  lost.  In  any  case,  its  answers  to  the  inquiring  sufferer  do 
not  give  that  explanatory  view  of  divine  dealing,  which  places  the  Deity  in 
the  grandest  attitude  of  his  own  revelation — ^not  as  a  Being  exercising 
Omnipotence  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  all  grievance,  and  compellhig  the 
sorrowing  sons  of  men  to  lie  down,  appalled  in  slavish  fear,  at  the  footstool 
of  an  overwhelming  Power,  but  as  One  desirous  to  make  Himself  known, 
and  Hia  whole  principles  of  action  understood — to  interpret  Himself  merci- 
fully and  attractively  to  mankind. 

'^  In  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  attempting  to  supply  tlie 
apparent  want,  the  author  has  endeavoured,  with  due  care,  not  to  overlook 
or  underrate  the  af&icted  feelings  of  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  but  to  array 
them  in  their  full  and  proper  attitude  and  intensity ;  and,  on  the  other,  with 
a  becoming  estimate  of  the  Divine  pnrpose  in  revelation,  to  show  forth  the 
true  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Deity,  so  far  as  in  His  own  condescension 
He  baa  shown  His  nnmistakeable  desire  to  be  fairly  interpreted  and  known ; 
for  although,  as  already  remarked,  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  explanatory  on 
this  most  important  subject^  it  does  not  appear  that  other  and  still  more 
essential  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  when  fairly  and  logically  combined  with 
natural  truth,  are  by  any  means  silent,  or  leave  humanity  to  depart  from 
the  inquiry  unanswered."  (P.  vii.)  J,  A.  S. 

The  author  of  "  God  and  Man"  had  already  secured  notice  from 
the  public  by  a  book  entitled  "the  Atheisms  of  Geology" — in  which 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Hugh  Miller,  &c.,  were  "  confronted  with  the  Rocks." 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  which  gives  title  to  the  volumr, 
we  find  the  author  endeavouring  to  express  his  sense  of  the  transcen- 
dent power  and  sublimity  of  God.  This  theme  is  the  loftiest  which 
could  task  human  genius,  and  though  we  may  not  dure  to  say  that  he 
has  succeeded,  where  every  predecessor  had  failed,  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  set  forth  in  impressive  language  some  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  and  aroused  thoughtful  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
awful  of  truths.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  condensed  strength  in  the 
poem,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  convey  a  fair  specimen  of  its  nobler 
tiualities,  without  copious  extracts.  After  enumerating  several  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  and  declaring  that 

"  Still  His  glorious  migestv  is  veiled 
Bv  outwajrd  glories  which  thv  thought  surpass, 
That  everlasting  source  of  bliss  to  cul." 

He  asks,  <^  Hast  thou  considered  these  great  attributes,  and  canst 
thou  &thom  one  ?     Seek  Purity !"     He  continues : — 

"SEEK  PURITY. 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  j)ure,  even  were  thy  form  of  crystal, 
That  all  men  mi^ht  see  through  thee,  and  behold 
Thy  inmost  motive,  purpose,  wish,  and  thought, 
They  would  but  love  thee  more  for  all  they  knew ; 
Yea,  set  thee  as  a  pearl  in  God's  own  light, 
Holding  thy  life  itself  a  worth  above 
All  separated  fame  and  outward  glory, 
And  gaze  on  thee  with  rapture. 
The  Spiritual  Body  is  like  this, 
And  such  are  all  heaven's  pore  inhabitants — 
The  angels  of  the  Lord.    Such,  most  supreme, 
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Is  Qod  in  his  own  glory ;  yet  so  great 

That  all  his  purity  extends  to  all 

His  works^  and  robes  in  one  vast  spotless  joy 

All  the  bnght  hearted  objects  of  his  lore. 

Oansl  thou,  then,  fathom  sach  a  Pniity 

As  renders  all  it  sues  on  as  pnrei 

Disnels  all  mist^  all  darkness,  and  armys 

Soius  bom  to  radiance  in  their  loyeliest  lieht? 

Thou  canst  not  know  God  truly  without  th&."— (P.  63.) 

He  thus,  iocontiniiationy  glaDoesatthe  divine  attribute  of  justice :-« 

"  DIVINJ;  JUSTICE. 

"  Ponder  another,  for  'tis  well  to  know 
What  mankind  ought  to  loye — 
But,  ¥rith  this  weeping  mother  in  the  gloom 
Of  a  dark  nature's  mom,  oome,  enter  first 
That  sepulchre  defeated  of  its  preyi 
Where  two  bright  angels  sit : 
Put  there  this  blood-stfdned  napkin  round  thy  brow, 
And  these  left  cerements  on  thee,  that  thou  may'st 
Have  the  great  tokens  of  a  ^assover, 
Ere  thou  £u:est  view  God's  justice. — 
Then  see  it  sitting  in  that  c&ead  Asdse, 
Guarding  the  rights  of  all  heayen's  mi^ty  realms— 
Protector  of  the  radiant  universe. 
Lo  I  all  the  other  attributes  of  God 
To  this  give  place.    Omnipotence  for  this 
Baises  or  drops  at  once  his  ^ant  arm, 
And  weeping  Mercy  bows  her  thorn-stung  brow, 
And  dares  not  furtherplead.    Trath  must  previul, 
So  God  hath  towed—Eternal  Virtue's  base ; 
And  the  dad  universe  arises  fiiir. 
And  smiks  in  glory  'neath  the  gradons  pledge- 
Guarded  in  Deity's  Almigh^  arms.*' 

And  after  acme  further  referenoe  to  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
— ^  holding  all  possibility  in  his  great  hands,*' — a  momentary  prospeot 
is  revealed  of  the  **  Seventh  Heaven  of  the  LoM*' : —  ' 

"THE  SEVENTH  HEAVEN. 
"  In  that  great  confine,  sacred  and  anart, 
Walk  in  divinest  beauty,  glad  and  olest, 
With  shining  faces  full  of  wisdom's  light 
And  the  rich  loveliness  of  fivleless  bloom — 
Crowned  and  attired  as  kineah— there  ever  reign 
The  happy,  the  redeemed— Their  very  robes 
Shine  titfough  that  glor^with  a  ray  more  bri^t 
Than  all  its  other  beEuning — 
The  purest  pale  pearl-light  of  all  Etem, 
Woven  from  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  Lord — 
His  righteousness  upon  them— God  is  Light ! — 
Now  know  him  also  Love. 

" '  0  feeble,  feeble  worm,  for  whom  we  dare, 
Like  a  raah,  impbus,  and  impure  Hi^  Priest^ 
Within  the  sacred  veil,  which  had  been  death 
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Had  not  Oae,  crowned  and  warthv,  passed  before, 

And,  rending  the  dread  precinct,  left  it  dear — 

Know  this  great  Deity  who  giveth  thus 

The  h^Npineaa  of  all — too  good,  too  pi^e, 

Too  tender,  and  too  piteous  to  be 

Happy  Himself  without  a  wretch  like  thee  1 

Oh,  near  Him  standing  at  thy  door  and  knock 

All  the  day  long,  and  all  the  weary  dark, 

When  the  unpitying  night  is  wild  without. 

And  thoB  art  reckless  in  thine  ease  within ; 

And  so  on  through  the  course  of  thy  long  years. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  think  how  often  thou  hast  barred 

Thy  heart  aeainst  Him,  and  ^faned  His  name, 

And  scorned  the  mighfy  mission  of  His  love, 

How  wouldst  thou  tremUe  lest  EQs  anger  rose  I 

How  truly  wouldst  thou  know  Him-~God  of  Patience ! 

How  strive  to  love  Him  as  He  loveth  Uiee !" 

The  insuffidency  of  geological  science  to  enable  the  finite  and  eph- 
emeral creature  to  comprehend  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Creator,  is 
not  forgotten: — 

** Thoulookest  to  earth,  and  with  some  fossil  form 
Which  hath  become  a  sculpture  of  itself. 
And  by  its  strangeness  turns  thy  wisdom  dotard, — 
Deem'st  thou  hast  here  some  clue  to  measure  God  .^ 
Darest  to  deny  His  power,  dispute  HiB  Word ; 
And,  taming  to  create  thy  Deity, 
And  span  Him  with  thy  thoughts, 
Ravest  of  expenditure  of  miracle, 
And  fetterest  toil  and  progress  on  His  back. 
As  bondage  burden  He  must  meekly  bear  I — 
And  dwarfing  all  things  to  thy  pettv  thoughts, 
Tlien  carest  not  for  GkS — Oh,  wretched  fool  ^ 
His  meanest  footprint  dear  before  thine  eye 
Thou  canst  not,  and  canst  never  comprehend. 
Where  wast  thou  when  He  founded  all  the  heavens 
And  laid  thine  atom  world  in  mighty  space  ? 
Whence  brou^t  this  matter  that  perplexeth  thee. 
And  moroj  the  life  that  filled  it  while  it  grew, 
And  now  is  not— or  whither  is  it  gone  7 
Thou  wouldst  call  matter  an  eternal  thing 
Because  thou  art  not  God,  and  canst  not  put 
It  back  into  the  pristine  womb  again. 
Say,  canst  thou  tell  the  great  nonentity 
fVom  which  thyself  hath  sprunff  ? 
Wast  thou  eteraal  ? — dive  into  uiy  soul 
And  ask  the  potent  question,"  &c ^(P.  69.) 

The  relation  of  man  to  his  God — ''  this  Lord  and  Monarch  of  thy 
Soul,"  are  next  discoursed  on,  and  it  is  shewn  how  the  weak  creature 
who  has  appeared  so  insignificant  in  his  own  eyes,  as  compared  vntb 
other  and  more  stupendous  works  of  God,  is  not  unvalued  by  his 
^laker. 

''  Thou  never  w^rt  as  nothing  unto  Ilim, 
He  could  not  cast  thoc  from  IIi»  monarchy, 
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Nor  blot  thee  from  His  great  all-seeing  eye, 
And  be  Ommscient  and  Omnipotent. 
Annihilation  from  God's  sight  and  power 
Is  something  more  than  thou  canst  undentand, 
And  all  impossible  to  God  as  God. 
Thou  an  etemal  dweller  art  with  him 
In  this  YBst  r^on — ^know  thyself  aright, 
And  also  know  thy  God." 

The  power  of  the  Deity  having  been  already  insisted  on,  we  ars 
now  told  of  His  gentleness,  His  mercy,  and  loving  < 


"  Oh  could'st  thou  see  His  anxious  tear-dewed  eye 
From  that  great  central  glory  looking  out, 
And  penetrating  through  the  far  expanse,  ' 

In  whose  wide  vastness  all  material  light 
Is  lost  in  feebleness,  and  faints  and  dies  1 — 
Oh  couldst  thou  view 

That  E^e,  that  Ear,  that  deep,  deep  listening  Heart 
That  will  not  trust  another  with  tny  cause, 
When  on  the  confines  of  remoter  space 
Some  mourner  in  benighted  nature  weeps, 
And  deems  his  sorrow  nidden  from  his  God — 
Couldst  thou  behold  Him  watch  thy  numbered  hairs 
As  they  grow  gray  and  fall ; 
And,  when  thou  weepest  not,  but  hard  in  sin, 
Forget'st  all  goodness,  see  him  weeping  too ; 
Then  wouldst  thou  know  how  very,  very  near. 
And  ever  dear  thou  art  indeed  to  God. 
Oh  I  mark  the  poorest,  vilest  of  thy  race. 
Feeble  and  blind — unconscious  of  their  way-* 
Climbing  heaven^s  steps  in  penury  and  rags  • 
For  all  the  ways  of  pildent  suffenng  lead 
To  that  great  Heart  of  Love." 

And  again : — 

"  Thine  is  the  wickedness  that  will  not  melt 
The  heart  that  will  not  yield  to  tenderness ; 
His  purpose  is  to  win  thee  to  himself, 
While  tny  heart  strayeth  every  other  where — 
To  hold  thee  as  the  dearest  round  his  throne. 
Thou  ever  wert  before  His  tenderness 
In  deep  and  fond  r^^urd ;  but  He  must  rule 
In  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  purity, 
That  He  may  be  enabled  to  bless  all." 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  following  assertions,  regarding  the 
mysterious  but  imperative  necessity  of  the  Divine  justice,  which  could 
be  satisfied  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  our  Lord 
and  Savioun 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  JTSTICE. 

"  To  pass  thee  by, 
And  leave  thee  uncreate,  because  He  knew 
That  thou  wouldst  make  affliction  to  thyself, 
And  sin,  and  thereby  suffer,  would  be  wrong, 
And  giving  an  immunity  to  wrong. 
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Thoa  art,  create  and  oucreate,  Hia  subject, 

Within  Uie  oompasa  of  his  power  and  rule, 

Within  the  scope  and  knowledge  of  His  eye, 

Within  the  great  domain  He  must  keep  pure ; 

Or  be  allower  of  impurity, 

And  thence  no  more  the  righteous  and  pure  God, 

But  a  greet  taint  to  all  the  universe 

Of  blessednefls  thou  hast  but  now  beheld, 

And  direr  grief  than  all  thy  sin  to  thee. 

Thy  will  errs,  and  thy  patienoe  also  errs ; 

His  purpose  is  all  goodness,  kindness,  love. 

Say.  rather,  that  this  purpose,  thou,  beine  Qod, 

Hadst  cast  thy  power,  life,  attributes  aside 

To  screen  the  suffering  world,  and  ceased  to  be, 

And  left  creation  void  and  uncreate. 

Oh,  blinded  worm  f — Behold  on  Oalvary 

The  soicide  even  of  thy  God  for  thee  1 

All  that  Omnipotence  could  do  to  save. 

Embrace  the  means  nor  quarrel  with  the  cause ; 

The  great  necessity  is  sternly  fixed ; 

As  stemW^  fixed  'gainst  Deity  as  thee, 

All,  all  that  Gk)d  could  do,  tny  world  weU  knows ; 

How  in  the  dread  Gethsemane  one  cried 

Once  only,  only  for  Himself,  cried  out 

In  all  the  force  and  ag^ny  of  prayer, 

When  from  His  suffering  heart  the  bitter  words 

Were  rung  :*  If  it  be  possible^'  let  this 

Intensest  cup  of  all  eternity, 

Brimmed  to  perdition's  very  verge,  paas  from  the  f 

Oh,  never  did  a  cry  so  deep  and  dread 

Rend  the  Cerulean,  and  astonish  heaven, 

And  startle  all  the  echoes  of  dfispair  1 

Come  now,  and  follow  that  dreaa  prayer  to  heaven ; 

Thou  hast  not  yet  beheld  the  cental  Throne, 

And  mayst  not  with  its  Monarach  in  His  state. 

Behold  it  now,  and  empty.    Yea,  for  thee  I 

No  God,  no  judge  appears — ^the  heavenly  Throne 

Is  vacant ;  and  see,  drawing  towards  thee. 

And  praying  and  beseeching,  as  thou  wert 

The  great  one — and  this  but  the  unclean  worm — 

That  thorn-crowned  Figure  with  His  nail- torn  hands 

And  bleeding  side,  and  all  his  open  wounds, 

His  wrath-searched  heart,  and  glEized,  and  heavy  eyes, 

'  Hoi,  £loi,  lama  sabaohtnani  1' — 

Behold,  Oh  mortal !  look  upon  thy  God, 

Dead  at  the  feet  of  th^  humanity, 

And  sepulchred  and  silent.— Oh,  that  thou  * 

Hadst  never  been,  and  this  had  never  been  I 

But  God  complains  not — thou  art  murmuring  still. 

"  Say,  vros  it  to  parade  a  woe  like  this 
Whidi  smote  the  v&ij  even  from  His  throne ; 
Or^or  Himsdf  that  God  created  thee?~ 
Hear  dread  Gethsemane  again  cry  out 
'  Ir  rr  BB  fossiblk' — weigh  wdl  (hat  prayer; 
Hear  Gon,  unpitied,  raise  its  bitter  cry ; 
See  Gon,  its  fossibilitt  denied." 
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The  questions  with  which  this  Poem  of  ^<  God  and  BCan**  eonoems 
itself  involve  considerations  the  most  solemn,  and  attempt  to  penetrate 
mysteries  the  most  profound  that  can  occupy  the  human  intdlBot. 
Be  sure  the  answer  which  is  craved  meekljr  and  reverently  is  more 
likely  to  be  granted  than  that  which  is  uttered  in  presumption  ordes* 
pair.  Faith  sees  the  solution  to  much  that  remains  unaasailable  by 
Season.  With  tender  nourishment  comes  ^be  enlightenment  to  those 
who  are  fitted  to  bear  it,  but  the  rashly  intruding  eye  is  blinded  by 
the  excess  of  glory  which  encircles  the  form  of  the  Divine  One,  and 
Scepticism  regards  it  as  darkness.  Not  here,  not  now,  are  we  called 
on  to  discuss  the  awe-inspiring  subject  of  the  Necessity  which  con- 
trouls  even  Deity :  Who»  in  His  own  essential  nature,  ia  Jusncx,  no 
less  than  Truth  and  Love.  We  cannot  fathom  the  how^  or  the  wh/y 
but  we  know  from  the  Holy  Bible  that  it  was  so :  the  Sacrifice  had 
to  be  made,  and  was  accepted,  in  order  that  Salvation  should  be 
secured. 

Of  course,  this  declaration,  of  Deity  being  cotitrouled  by  necessity, 
(or  as  the  author  of  ''  Qod  and  Man**  somewhat  boldly  phrases  it:^ 
«»The  great  necessity  is  sternly  fixed — as  sternly  fixed  'gainst  Deity 
as  thee,'')  must  not  be  rashly  misinterpieted  into  an  admission  of  in- 
exorable Fatalism.  What  is  meant  is,  that  Deity,  as  Justice,  is 
necessarily  controuled  by  the  law  of  Justice ;  cannot  in  short  be 
otherwise  than  Just :  may  not  depart  from  its  own  nature,  by  omit- 
ting retribution  in  deference  to  an  emotion  of  tenderness.  No  other 
limitation  of  Divine  Power  is  intended  than  that  of  bis  own  mystical 
perfection.  We  are  expressly  told,  ''  with  God  all  things  are  possible" 
(Matthew  xix.  26.)  *'  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee,"  are  the 
Saviour's  own  words,  (Mark  xiv.  86)  which  must  be  taken  as  modify- 
ing the  expression  ''  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass,''  &c.  Again, 
"  With  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible,"  (Luke  i,  87.; 

The  more  deeply  that  we  meditate  on  that  awful  narraUve,  and  re- 
call the  image  of  the  Sufferer  in. the  Agony  of  the  Garden,  and  again 
at  the  last  moments  of  the  torture  on  the  Cross, — ^the  more  impressive, 
grows  the  sense  of  this  agony  having  been  of  superhuman  intensitj 
and  horror.  It  was  not  merely  physical  pain,  not  merely  meatnl 
terror,  such  as  have  drawn  forth  the  groans  of  other  martyrs  in  their 
hour  of  trial.  The  cry  "  Let  this  cup  pass!" — ^the  cry  why  [or,  to 
what]  hast  Thou  abandoned  mef — came  not  fi'om  Him  becauiie  of 
the  unbearable  torment  of  body  and  of  mind ;  although  these  sk) 
lent  their  sting  to  Him  in  His  human  naturo.  It  was  because  the 
humanity  was  sensible  of  Deity,  because  unutterably  oppressive  were 
the  loathsomeness  and  pain,  of  that  bordeo, — the  accumulated  sins  of 
the  race,  which  He,  the  Incarnate  Lord  had  taken  on  Himself.  The 
Son  of  Man,  He  yet  knew  the  responsibility  (so  to  speak)  of  Divinity. 

Strictly  must  we  meditate  on  dxis  solemn  theme,  if  we  would  rise 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  Passion*  Fre- 
quent are  the  passing  references  made  to  it  in  pulpit  discourses^  and 
lightly  are  uttered  words  which  few  endeavour  to  undecstand,  or  are 
capable  of  understanding;  but  which  indicate  the  diiead  expiadon 
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requbite  to  satisfy  Divine  Justice  for  the  sins  of  Man.  In  (ho  pre- 
sence of  snch  a  mystery  we  are  reminded  of  the  lowliness  and  gratitude 
which  are  alone  becoming,  for  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Father's 
Omnipotence  and  the  Saviour's  humanity  the  arrogance  of  intellect 
u  rebuked*  The  demonstrations  of  scholastic  reasoning  are  not 
sufficient  to  yield  satisfaction  here,  but  the  promise  is  full  of  comfort 
that  ^'  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  shall  reco^ise  his  Godliness. 
And  we  know  to  whom  we  are  bidden  turn  when  we  seek  to  be  made 
pure  and  holy— <ven  as  our  Exemplar  is  holy : — **  As  obedient  child- 
ren, not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance :  But  as  he  which  has  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  Because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy ;  for 
I  am  holy." 

October^  1861.  Bedouin. 


A  Hiatary  of  English  Literaiure^  m  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches, 
By  William  Francis  Collier,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Author  of  *•  School  History  of  the  British  Empire,"  "  The  Great 
Events  of  History,"  &c.  London  :  T.  Nelson  ^  Sons,  Paternoster 
Bow,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.     1861. 

Ws  know  not  two  better  books  of  their  class  than  Dr  Collier's 
"  School  History  of  the  British  Empire"  and  "  The  Great  Events  of 
History."  They  show  great  powers  of  arrangement  and  condensation, 
combined  with  rare  mastery  of  English  style.  But  his  newly-pub- 
lished '*  History  of  English  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Biographical 
Sketches,"  is  a  higher  achievement  than  either  of  their  author's  ear- 
lier works.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  matter,  Dr  Collier  has 
adopted  a  new  method,  which  cannot  be  described  in  language  more 
apt  than  his  own : — 

<<  Instead  of  trying  to  compress  the  history  of  our  books  into  the  frame- 
work formed  by  the  accession  of  our  sovereigns,  I  have  adopted  a  purely 
literary  division.  Selecting  such  ereat  landmarks  as  the  birth  of  Cnauoer 
and  the  introduction  of  printing,  I  find  that  ten  eras,  each  possessing  a  very 
distinct  character,  will  embrace  every  name  of  note  from  the  oldest  Celtic 
bards  to  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  The  pre-Enelish  era  takes  a  rapid  view  of 
British  books  and  book-makers  before  tne  birth  of  Chaucer,  about  whose  day 
the  true  English  Uteiature  began  to  exist.  In  the  nine  remaining  eras  an 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  greatest  name,  writers  of  less  mark  being 
grouped  together  in  a  closing  section.  Short  illustrative  specimens,  intended 
maimy  to  form  the  basis  of  lessons  on  variety  of  style,  are  appended  to  all 
the  leading  lives.  Since  names  that  cannot  be  passed  over  grow  very  thick 
tovrards  the  end,  the  closing  chapters  of  the  two  last  eras  have  been  arranged 
upon  a  plan  which  prevents  confusion,  and,  by  the  use  of  supplementary 
lists,  admits  the  mention  of  many  authors  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
left  out." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Dr  Collier  distributes  our  literary 
history  into  the  nine  following  eras : — 

L  From  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  about  1828)  to  the  introduction  of 
printing  by  Caxton  in  H74. 
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IL  From  the  introduction  of  printing  in  1474,  to  the  acoeflBion  of 
Elizabeth  in  1588. 

in.  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1588  to  the  abutting  of  the 
theatres  in  1648. 

IV.  From  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1648  to  (he  death  of 
Milton  in  1674. 

y.  From  the  death  of  Milton  in  1674  to  the  first  publicatioD  of  the 
Toiler  in  1709. 

yj.  From  the  first  publication  of  the  Toiler  in  1709  to  the  puhiica- 
tion  of  Pamela  in  1740. 

yil.  From  the  publication  o£  Pamela  in  1740  to  the  death  of  John- 
son in  1784. 

yiU.  From  the  death  of  Johnson  in  1784  to  the  death  of  Scott  in 
1832. 

IX.  From  the  death  of  Scott  in  1882  to  the  present  time. 

In  filling  up  this  outline,  the  author  displays  deep  and  iar-sou^t 
knowledge  of  historical  details,  ever-active  foncy,  quick  and  dehotfe 
perception  of  literary  beauty,  and  an  ever-present  sense,  alike  of 
moral  and  of  literary  justice.  The  *'  Minstrel  and  the  Monk,"  ^  The 
Old  Printers  of  Westminster,"  ''The  Flays  and  Players  of  Old  Eng- 
land," ''The  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,"  "  The  Court  of  Charies IL,*' 
and  the  *'Grub  Street  Authors  of  the  18th  Century,"  reappear  in 
living  colours  on  his  pages;  while  Chauoer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Clarendon,  Dryden,  Swifl,  Pope,  Johnson,  GoldsmiUi,  Cow- 
per,  Bums,  and  Scott,  pass  once  more  in  review  before  us,  under  the 
life-giving  wand  of  genius. 

Carruthers'  ''  Cyclopaedia  of  Fnglish  Literature"  is  an  unrivalkd 
treasure-house  of  literary  information ;  Craik's  '*  Sketches'*  are  vala- 
able  for  their  laborious,  accurate,  and  scholar-like  research ;  SgM- 
ing^s  *'  History"  is  memorable  for  its  masterly  analyds  of  English 
speech,  and  for  the  weighty  wisdom  of  its  criticism ;  but,  as  a  text- 
book specially  designed  for  youthful  students,  we  believe  that  Dr 
Collier's  Biographical  History  of  English  Literature  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  similar  treatise  in  our  language. 


Th$  Edinburgh  High  School  French  Conversation  Granunarj  arranged  on 
an  entirely  new  plan^  with  Questions  and  Answers ;  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  pnvate  Students.  By  Charles  Henri  Sghneideb, 
F.E.I.S.,  French  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black;  and  Bell  &  Bradfute.  London: 
Whittaker  &  Co. ;  and  Dulau  &  Co.,  1861. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  M.  Schneider's  '^  French  ConverBadon 
Grammar^'  are  admirably  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
preface  :— 

**  In  the  toaching  of  modem  hmguages,  a  oonvenational  Bvstem  is  b»t 
adapted  for  attaining  the  dosircd  reeult ;  and  it  is  a  great  error  wnen  popikiR 
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allowed  to  l^am  the  language  by  the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  the  ear.  In  the 
stud  J  of  modem  languages,  Sio  &reign  idiom  presents  the  ohief  difficulty.  But 
if  the  pupils  be  aooustomed,  from  the  very  b^nningf  to  understand  the  easy 
questions  which  the  teacher  addresses  to  them  in  French,  and  if  they  be  required 
to  answer  in  the  same  language^  on  subjects  already  known  to  them,  they 
wiU,  in  a  yery  short  time,  be  enabled,  by  the  combined  exercise  of  ear  and 
tongue,  to  express  their  thoughts  fluently  and  correctly  in  the  foreign  idiom. 

'*  The  grammar  now  published  contains  three  distinct  parts.  In  the  first, 
all  the  different  parts  of  speech,  except  the  yerb,  are  treated  at  some  lei^h ; 
all  the  rules  are  stated  in  as  simple  terms  as  possible,  and  are  illustrated  by 
suitable  examples.  The  new  feature  in  this  grammar  is  the  questionnaire^ 
which,  along  with  the  answers,  will  enable  the  master  to  conyerse  with  his 
pupils  in  French,  on  the  rules  which  they  haye  already  learned  in  English, 
ana  in  this  way  to  imprint  these  rules  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
The  exercises  are  also  arranged  on  the  oonyersational  system ;  in  each  lesson 
there  are  three ;  the  first  to  be  translated  from  French  into  English  in  the 
class ;  the  second  from  English  into  French ;  and  the  third  to  l^  written  at 
home. 

^^  The  second  part  contains  all  the  yerbs,  both  regular  and  irregular. 

"  The  syntax  forms  the  tihird  part." 

The  plan,  annotineed  in  these  terms,  is  executed  with  masterly  skill 
in  the  sequel  of  the  book.  The  rules  are  precise,  pithy,  and  memor- 
able ;  the  examples  are  judiciously  chosen ;  the  catalogue  of  verbs, 
regular  and  irregular,  b  the  most  exact  and  ample  we  have  seen  ;  the 
questionnaire  is  a  new  expedient  of  the  greatest  efficacy  in  teaching ; 
while  the  syntax  is  a  model  of  logical  arrangement  and  practical  apti- 
tude. M.  Schneider  has  already  taken  his  place  among  our  ablest 
editors  and  most  distinguished  teachers ;  and  we  are  certain  that  he 
will  win  fresh  laurels  by  the  excellent  treatise  which  he  has  just  givea 
to  the  world. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Some  Notes  on  a  formeb  Article. 

In  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine,  I  spoke  at  some  length  of 
Goyemment  interference  in  religion.  I  strove  to  show  that  so  long 
as  Government,  from  the  revenue  of  the  country,  supported  any  one 
religion  for  any  particular  set  of  men,  it  violated  its  principle  of  neu- 
trality. I  derived  one  argument  from  the  fact  that  Government  sup- 
ported an  establishment  of  clergymen  for  Christians  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  denominations  of  religionists.  I  stated  by  way  of  note,  that 
the  fact  that  heathen  temples  have  revenue  in  no  way  affected  the 
argument,  inasmuch  as  that  the  revenue  of  the  temple  is  its  private 
property  just  as  any  man's  estate  is. 

While  the  fact  that  the  heathen  temples  draw  the  rents  of  their  pro- 
perty in  no  way  altered  my  argument,  the  farther  fact  that  Hindu 
temples  receive  grants  from  Government  goes  a  great  way  to  sustain 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  political  imposition  practised  by  Govern- 
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ment  in  declaring  its  neutrality.  The  heathen  sees  the  wants  of 
Christians  supplied.  He  sees  his  own  partially  supplied.  Why  the 
difference  ?  he  Rays.  If  you  give  an  established  religion  for  SO  thou- 
sand, why  not  give  the  same  proportional  support  for  the  30  millions. 
To  show  how  Government  violates  its  religious  neutrality  by  support- 
ing, with  money  raised  from  the  taxes,  certain  Hindu  temples,  I  lay 
before  my  readers  two  articles  from  Indian  papers.  They  apeak  for 
themselves; — what  neutrality  is  that  which  supports  both  sides t 
Would  England  have  accounted  France  neutral  if,  in  the  Crimean 
war,  French  soldiers  had  fought  with  her  and  also  with  Russia  t 
Would  England  be  thought  neutral  now  if  she  sent  aid  to  the  North* 
emers  in  America,  and  aid  also  to  the  Secessionists.  Yet  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  pays  for  Protestant  chaplains  on  one  side,  and  for 
Popish  priests  on  the  other, — for  Presbyterian  ministers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  Brahmins  on  the  other. 

I  suppose  the  Government  reasons  thus  with  regard  to  religious 
support,  '*  If  we  give  a  certain  sum  to  one  opposing  party,  and  a  cer* 
tain  equal  sum  to  another  we  are  neutral."  One  piece  of  GoTemment 
influence  cancels  the  other,  and  leaves  Grovemment  influence  in  re- 
gard to  religion=Nil.  Very  good  ;  but  the  query,  "  Is  a  Govern- 
ment with  religion  equal  to  mZ,  not  equally  an  opponent  of  all  reli^ 
gionsf  remains. 

It  is  to  b0  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  of  matters  is  no  way  mate- 
rially altered  since  the  writing  of  these  papers. 

"1.  House  OF  RiiafON. 
''  A  Bill  is  now  before  the  L^eialative  Coonoil  to  complete  the  final  sever* 
anoe  of  aU  connection  between  the  offioen  of  Oovemment  and  the  religioai 
institations  of  the  natives.  That  steps  for  any  sach  object  shquki  he  neces- 
sary may  well  excite  the  astonishment  of  people  in  England  who  have  been 
so  often  told  that  it  is  long  since  Government  washed  its  hands  of  idolatry  in 
India,  that  the  natives  administer  their  own  religious  trusts,  and  are  lespon- 
sible  for  their  own  idolatrous  endowments.  It  was  known  tiiat  a  hose  extent 
of  Bombay,  and  no  snmll  portion  of  the  other  Presidencies,  consisted  of  rent 
free  lands  attached  to  shrines  and  mosques  like  the  monastery  lands  of  the 
middle  ages.  Bat  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  case  in  whidi  a 
Christian  officer  was  required,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  a  Christian  State, 
to  pay  money  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  some  oases  to  collect  money,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  clothing  and  feeding  idols,  of  supporting  mosjines  in 
which  treason  might  be  hat(£ed.  These  were  looked  upon  as  things  of 
a  barbaric  past,  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  abolished  when  he  made  Jog- 
gemath  stand  on  his  own  le^.  The  popular  idea  in  England  is  wrong. 
There  are  few  revenue  officials  m  India  vrho  have  not  occasionally  to  collet^ 
and  frequently  to  disburse  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  shrines  and 
mosques.  So  intimately  were  the  Mahratta^  Mussulman,  and  other  oon> 
qnerors,  whom  we  superseded,  mixed  up  with  their  own  forms  of  super- 
stition, that  when  we  succeeded  to  the  r%j  of  India,  province  by  iHt>vino& 
we  found  ourselves  saddled  with  ei^iffements  of  this  nature,  many  of  whidn 
in  spite  of  legislation^  still  exist.  1111  recently,  for  instance,  the  whole  salt 
trade  of  Bengal  was  under  protection  of  Kalce ;  she  was  regularly  invoked 
in  British  buildinjgs  and  with  British  money  to  bless  the  tn^e.  Up  fo  th^ 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  three  Municipal  Commissioneis  ofSemm> 
pore,  consisting  of  a  Christian  Magistrate,  a  Christian  Editor,  and  a  IKnda» 
annually  made  an  offering  of  sweetmeats  to  the  value  of  four  Rupees  to  a 
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local  idoL  This  item  has  been  refi^ularly  entered  in  the  aooounts  by  a  Hindu 
ivriter  from  the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  was  discovered  only  last  year  by  the 
sharp  eyes  of  a  Ben^  Seoretary. 

"  The  history  of  British  connection  with  idolatry  and  Mohammedanism. 
UluBtarates  that  vacillation  and  uncertain^  which  are  so  ohaiacteristio  of  all 
our  legislation  on  religious  questions.    It  is  not  60  years  since  the  British 
Government  sent  a  deputation  in  procession,  attended  by  thousands  of  na- 
tives, to  Kalee  Ghat,  to  thank  the  idol  for  the  success  with  which  Lord 
Wellesley's  arms  had  been  attended,  and  to  offer  a  sum  of  5,000  rupees  on 
the  shrine.     He  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  what  was  evidently 
a  custom,  for  three  years  after,  in  1805,  he  refused  to  sanction  a  regula- 
tion for  vesting  the  temple  of  Juggemath  and  the  collection  of  the  pilmm 
tax  in  Christian  officers.     He  had  hardly  left  India  when  Sir  George  Bar- 
low, that  specimen  of '  brahminised'  cowardice,  carried  the  measure  throu^ 
Council.    It  was  too  shameless  for  even  the  Court  of  Directors.    They 
protested  agunst  such  an  alliance,  and  for  once  the  Board  of  Control  over- 
ruled them  on  the  point,  and  confirmed  the  Act.    Because  the  tax  yielded 
i&38,000  a  year,  we  appointed  the  priests,  supplied  the  cloth  which  decor- 
ated the  oar  from  our  stores,  paid  pilgrim  hunters  a  commission  on  all  the 
Tictims  they  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  roused  the  puritan  spirit  of  £neland 
against  deeds  so  dieigraoefuL    And  this  state  of  thines  continued  till  1833, 
when  the  Court  of  ifirectors  sent  out  a  despatch  ordering  all  interference  of 
Government  officials  with  native  rites  and  temples  to  cease.     Charles  Grant, 
tho  eon  of  the  man  whose  vrishes,  25  years  before,  had  been  oveiruled  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  now  President  of  that  Board,  and  could  carry  out  his 
ovm  measures.    But  the  order  was  disregarded  in  India,  till  the  catastrophe 
at  Gonjeveram,  in  which  15  men  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  Collector 
to  drag,  the  idol  car  were  crushed  under  its  wheels,  roused  the  local  autho- 
rities.    The  pilgrim  tax  was  then,  in  1836,  abolished,  but  Juggamath  was 
paid  out  of  the  j^ublic  treasury  till  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie.    Gradually 
all  open  connection  between  Government  and  idolatry  ceased. 

"  But  there  are  still  two  regulations  on  the  statute  book — XCL,j  1810  of 
Bengal  and  VII.,  1817  of  Mf^ras — which  vest  the  general  superintendence 
of  fdl  endowments  in  land  or  money  granted  for  the  support  of  temples  or 
mosques  in  the  Revenue  officers.  Since  1843  all  parties,  both  Directors 
and  the  Indian  Governments,  have  been  at  one  in  desiring  these  to  be 
rescinded.  But  from  that  delay,  that  frequent  change  of  rulers,  and  that 
accumulation  of  '  record'  which  have  distinguished  the  Government  of 
India,  as  well  as  from  the  real  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  proper  parties 
to  whom  these  endowments  should  be  entrusted,  nothing  has  been  done. 
At  last  petitions  by  Missionaries  on  the  subject  to  the  Council  have  attract- 
ed the  home  authorities,  and  the  repeal  of  the  objectionable  regulations  is 
ordered.  To  effect  this  Sir  Bartle  frere  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  Council, 
which  has  been  read  a  second  tame,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Select 
Committee. 

''  What  is  the  extent  of  the  connection  of  the  Government  officers  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives  at  present  ?  A  return  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  enables  us  to  answer  that  question  for  1857.  In  Bengal  there 
are  200  cases  of  shrines,  idols,  mosques,  and  festivals,  in  which  Govern- 
ment officers  collected  rs.  1,91,678,  and  paid  rs.  2,23,521.  In  the  North- 
west Provinces  there  are  240  similar  cases,  involving  a  sum  of  rs.  22,685. 
In  Madras  the  total  amount  paid  was  rs.  9,48,794,  of  whidii  rs.  54,870  was 
collected  by  the  servants  of  Government.  The  remainder  was  composed  of 
money  allowances  granted  in  lieu  of  lands.  In  Bombay  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  Bs.  3,24,688.  In  the  Delhi  and  Peneeput  territories  the  sum 
is  about  Rs.  2,500.  In  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts,  the  sum  was 
Rs.   79,231.    In  Nagpore  the  sum  was  Rs.   33,223,  and  in  Mysore,   Rs, 
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3  J6,782.  The  grand  total  of  all  sums  paid  by,  or  directly  throogh,  the  Bti- 
tiah  Government  for  the  support  of  idolatiy  and  Mohammedanism,  was  thus 
rs.  22,02,852.  But  if  religious  neutrality  is  not  to  be  a  modcery,  we  miu^ 
get  rid  of  this  blot  on  our  statute  book.  So  long  as  Beyenue  offioers  are 
bound  by  law  to  collect  or  disburse  such  a  sum  as  this  or  ona  pioe  of  it,  or 
even  to  suprintend  the  collection  or  look  at  the  aoooonts,  we  support  fidse 
creeds,  while  we  are  intolerant,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  true.  AM  tiiafc 
is  wanted  is  that  we  ignore  these  trusts,  that,  as  a  Government,  we  act  as  if 
idolatry  and  Mahommedanism  had  no  existence.  As  property,  all  trusts, 
whether  religious  or  not,  whether  idolatrous  or  Christian,  must  be  open  to 
the  ordinary  Courts.    But  beyond  that  we  are  bound  not  to  go. 

"  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  Bill  having  an  object  so  negative,  so 
simple,  so  concurred  in  by  allparties,  would  have  paB«Bd  through  Counoil 
without  a  word  of  comment.  We  cannot  reason  refflirding  Indian  le^slaton 
on  ordinary  grounds.  Mr  Forbes,  Mr  Sconce,  Mrllarii^gton,  and  even  the 
dear-headed  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  following  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
reiterated  the  same  objection, — if  Government  summarily  ceasee  to  act  as 
Trustee  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  the  spoil  so  suddenly  let  loose.  Let  well 
alone,  said  one.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  tolerate  the  rehgion  of  the  natives, 
said  another.  We  have  done  wrong  at  first  in  having  any  such  connection 
with  idolatry,  and  therefore  should  continue  to  do  wrong  till  we  extingmsb 
the  empire,  said  a  third.  The  Bill  may  be  read  a  second  time  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  but  we  wont  ]9ass  it  without  a  clause  defining  who  is 
to  manage  the  property  in  future,  said  all.  And  yet  these  very  objectora, 
and  foremost  among  them  Mr  Forbes,  know  that  at  this  moment  the  local 
Governments  are  engaged  in  practically  withdrawing  from  these  idolatrous 
Trusts,  which,  it  is  now  proposed,  should  be  severed  from  the  State  by  law. 
Every  other  QazetU  in  Madras  contains  Govemlhent  Orders,  creating  local 
trustees,  commuting  money  grants  into  rent-free  lands,  granting  sunnods  of 
possession  to  the  proper  parties.  All  that  the  Le^slative  Council  has  to  do 
IS  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  regulations ;  the  Executive  Governments  will  see, 
as  they  have  been  doins  for  the  last  few  years,  that  '  these  religious  p^(>p^ 
ties  slmll  not  be  made  ducks  and  drakes  of.'  It  is  high  time  that  the  ^tidi 
Government  ceased  to  bow  themselves  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.*' — Friend  of 
India, 

2.  Government  Support  op  Hindu  Temples. 

"  In  a  Parliamentary  paper,  being  an  account  of  all  sums  paid  to  Hinda 
or  Mohammedan  shrines,  or  in  honour  or  support  of  religious  institotioiis 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India,  which  were  collected  or  disbursed  by  the 
agency  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants  during  the  year  1857,  lately 
published,  we  have  the  most  complete  account  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
amount  thus  disbursed,  and  we  believe  its  contents  will  fill  every  righl* 
thinking  mind  with  grief  and  astonishment.  The  following  table  shews 
the  sums  disbursed  in  each  of  the  Presidencies  and  dependencies : — 

Bengal Bs.  228,149    1  4J  or  iB22,814  0  0 

North- Western  Provinces 20,666  11  6  or  2,066  0  0 

Madras 948.7^4    8  1  or  94,879  0  0 

Bombay 824,638    8  0  or  82,468  0  0 

Pnnjaub 7,626    8  0  or  762  0  0 

Oude 10.000    0  0  or  1.000  0  0 

Assigned  Hydrabad  Distriots,  79,281    6  8  or  7,923  0  0 

Nagpore 83.223    8  8  or  8,822  0  0 

Mysore 869,799  12  6  or  86,679  0  0 

Total    Bs.  2,016,119    6    4}  or  £200,807    0    0 

*  This  temperate  and  clear  statement,  we  take  from  the  Oooaaional  P^ttr, 
No.  v.,  of  Uie  India  Christian  Association.— J^if  ^M«  O.  C,  8. 
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Upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  disbursed  in  one  year  from 
the  Goyemment  treasuries  in  support  of  Hindoo  idolatry  and  Mohammedan 
superstition  I  Full  explanation  is  given  regarding  the  disbursements  in 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to 
find  that  in  almost  every  case  the  grants  were  made  by  former  governors, 
and  that  endeavours  are  being  miuie  in  some  cases  to  commute  the  cash 
payments  into  grants  of  land,  and  that  in  a  few  cases  the  grants  are  to 
terminate  on  the  death  of  the  present  incumbents. 

"The  disbursement  of  £190,  128.  4d.  in  Hooghlv  to  the  Seetapur  Mosque 
and  Madrassa  Emambra  appears  very  objectionable,  for  it  is  a  *  grant  made 
by  Government  to  the  Matawallen  of  the  Mujid  (Mosque)  Madrassa,  under 
orders  of  Grovemment,'  dated  25th  September  1839--that  is  to  say,  not 
twenty-one  years  ago;  and  the  following  is  the  explanation:  *Hajee 
Mohammed  Mohsin  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  this  religious  institution, 
and  Government  has  undertaken  the  management,  under  Regulation  XIX. 
of  1810.  One-ninth  is  given  to  the  Matawallen  or  Principal;  four-nmths 
to  the  institution  itself,  including  worship  and  a  Mohammedan  school,  with 
maintainence  of  buildings,  &c.,  three-ninths  to  English  education  at  the 
Hoo^hly  College ;  and  one-ninth  to  a  charity  hospital.* 

"  in  Jessore  £650  were  disbursed  to  the  *  Khatoor  Maghourat  Estate  for 
support  of  the  idol  Raghoonath  Thakoor,'  and  the  following  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  grant : — *  An  endowment  created  by  Kishen  Doss  Brigobassu 
for  the  support  of  the  idol.  It  is  managed  by  the  local  agents  (t.  6.,  of 
Government)  and  the  proceeds  of  the  payment  of  the  Government  revenue 
and  other  charges  are  devoted  to  the  maintainence  of  the  idol,  and  of  a 
Serai  at  Kush.* 

"  In  Decca  £266,  ISs.  4d.  was  disbursed  to  Hossainee  Dullan,  being  *  an 
allowance  granted  under  Government  orders,  dated  15th  January  1844,  for 
celebrating  the  Mohurrum  festival  in  the  Dullan,  and  for  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing the  building.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Nawab  his' allowances  ceased ; 
but  this  item  was  continued.* 

^In  Meerut  certain  lands  were  held  as  grant  for  the  'maintainence  of  the 
temple  and  alms  given  to  mendicant  faqueers.'  A  few  years  ago,  on  account 
of  some  local  squabble,  the  Mahunt  apprehended  opposition  and  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  rent  of  £81  from  one  of  the  lands,  and  he  applied  to  go- 
vernment that  the  rent  might  be  collected  by  the  Government  officers. 
♦  The  request  was  granted,  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Government, 
dated  4th  July  1850,'  from  which  time  the  revenue  has  been  collected  by 
the  Government  officer,  remitted  to  the  treasury  at  the  head  station,  whence 
it  has  been  paid  to  the  Mahunt,  after  deduction  of  3  rs.  8  as.  per  cent., 
without,  however,  any  interference  being  exercised  in  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds.  We  think  it  ri^ht  to  state  that  in  the  accounts  m  Bengal  and 
North- Western  Provinces  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Government  officers  do 
not  interfere  in  the  distribution  of  the  sums  disbursed. 

**  In  Meerut  where  the  mutiny  commenced,  £22  was  paid  annually,  as  a 
pension  to  the  Kazee  of  the  city,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Eeda  festival. 

'*At  Gorruckpore  there  is  a  small  allowance  of  £2,  10s.  paid  to  a  Moham- 
medan shrine.  The  recipients  present  themselves  once  a  quarter  at  the 
treasury  and  obtain  payment ;  and  *  the  tehseil  (t.  €.,  Government  officers) 
report  the  bona  fide  expenditure  of  the  money  on  the  shrine.* 

"  In  Hoshungabad,  in  a.d.  1838,  only  twenty-two  ^ears  ago,  Doulut  Rao 
Scindia  granted  £20  for  the  performance  of  prayer  m  a  temple  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Nerbudoa  and  Gunpre.  The  grantee  was  confirmed  in 
the  grant  by  Government  in  1848. 

'*  in  A.D.  1829,  £13  was  granted  by  the  Gwailor  Government  for  the  bell- 
ringers  and  for  the  lighting  of  the  temple  of  Judashur  Nahadoo,  on  the  Ner- 
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badda.  Kashee  Rano  was  confirmed  w  the  grant  in  1850,  and  at  hn  death 
hjfi  son,  the  present  incumbent,  was  acknowledged  as  his  soccessor.  No 
good  reason  is  shewn  for  the  confirmation  of  these  grants,  and  there  ai^ about 
a  hundred  others  stated  to  be  *  religious  endowments  granted  by  Scindian  Go- 
vernments, and  confirmjsd  by  the  British  Government  on  the  annexation  of 
the  district,  for  the  support  of  shrines;'  regarding  which  we  think  fiuther 
Information  should  be  obtained. 

"  It  ought  to  be  ascertained  whether,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  grants  in 
perpetuity  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs ;  and  secondli^,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered  whether  grants  of  charitable  pensions  payable  in  cash  (which  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  land,  it  is  presumed  all  these  are)  made  by  a  prince  are 
binding  on  his  successors. 

'*In  Madras  the  total  amount  disbursed  in  1857  was  £94,879,  of  which 
sum  £5487  were  collected  by  the  servants  of  Government.  Anangemente 
were  being  made  which  would  relieve  Government  from  collecting  pag^ 
revenues ;  and  it  is  stated  that  *  many  of  the  items  included  have  been  com- 
muted for  land  since  1857.' 

"  In  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  of  our  Occasional  Papers,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Rev.  S.  Hislop,  we  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  ill  effect 

Produced  in  the  Nagpore  country  by  the  grants  continued  to  be  paid  to  the 
lindu  temples  hy  our  Government  since  the  annexation  of  the  country  a 
few  years  ago.  We  also  referred  to  the  Mysore  country.  We  were  not 
prepared,  however,  either  as  regard  Nagpore  or  Mysore,  for  the  fearful  ex- 
tent to  which  this  evil  has  been  carried.  Bv  the  Parliamentary  Retuns 
now  before  us,  it  appears  that  ^ants  were  maae  in  the  Nagpore  countij  to 
no  less  than  207  Hindu  and  Idoharamedan  temples,  mosques,  and  shnnes, 
and  that  the  sums  paid  amounted  to  L.S3S2.  The  number  of  temples  in 
the  Mysore  country  to  which  grants  were  made  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
grants  paid  amount  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  L.37,687.  No  explana- 
tion whatever  is  ^ven  of  the  nature  of  the  grants  in  either  of  theee  two 
countries.  We  think  it  due  to  the  Bombay  Government  to  quote  a  part  of 
their  letter  which  accompanied  the  statement : — '  It  should  be  recorded 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  servants  of  Government  are  in  no  case  agents  in 
the  disbursement  of  the  sums  paid  to  temples  of  other  religious  institutioos. 
They  disburse  the  money  from  the  public  treasury,  it  is  true,  just  aa  they 
would  disburse  any  other  money  due  by  the  State,  but  they  pay  it  either  to 
committees  composed  of  natives,  not  Government  servants,  or  to  other 
individuals  connected  with  the  temples.  The  servants  of  Government  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  details  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money  after  it 
leaves  the  Gevemment  treasury.  The  figures  in  the  return  therefore  re- 
present the  sums  paid  by  the  State  to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  natives 
under  grants  from  former  Governments ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  tbst 
the  servants  of  the  Government  superintend  or  control,  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  appropriation  of  the  money  so  disbursed.* 

"  This  is  so  mr  well,  but  we  can  only  remark,  as  we  have  before  done, 
that  the  natives  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  grants.  All  that  they 
know  is,  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  paid  every  year  from  the  Govern- 
ment treasury ;  the  conclusion  they  universally  ana  naturally  dmw  is,  that 
Government  supports  and  approves  their  idolatry,  and  this  is  the  aignmeiit 
continually  thrown  by  them  m  the  teeth  of  the  missionaries,  SoTcmgaa 
these  payments  are  inade,  the  same  opinion  will  be  entertained  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  same  stumbling-block  and  hinderance  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  will  continue  to  exist." 

*  Most  of  the  Mone^  Payments  are  not  AlienationB  but  Diaeretional  Qtaa^ 
and  should  be  forthwith  abandoned.  The  Bombay  Government  is  giving  up 
many  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Revenue  Survey ;  but  in  thiswoft  it  man 
make  haste.->^<l.  of  0.  C.  S, 
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No.  IL 

The  elaborate  yolumeY  whose  title  we  transcribe  below,  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  ^^  popular'*  works  we  had  proposed  to  ezaminei 
bat  it  is  so  cheering  to  meet  with  a  writer  who  has  a  real  power  over 
his  subject,  that  we  willingly  give  him  a  ready  audience.  Mr  Ealisch 
is,  we  suppose,  a  Jew,  bat  his  work  is  so  superior  to  anything  we  have 
yet  seen  from  Jewish  quarters,  that  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  he 
has  had  assistance  from  some  profane  Gentile  sources.  Whether  this 
surmise  be  correct  or  not,  we  think  the  Biblical  student  under  no 
small  obligations  to  him  for  his  learned  and  interesting  volume,  which 
is  alike  clear  of  the  childishness  of  Rabbinism  and  thd  vagaries  of 
Rationalism. 

"Almost  marvelloaa  is  the  progress  which  the  Biblical  Sciences  have 
made  since  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  it  amounts  to  a  total  regeneration, 
and  comprises  nearly  aU  branches  of  sacred  literatnre.  The  knowledge  of 
the  holy  tongue  has  been  materially  promoted  by  the  profoundest  gramma- 
tical and  biographical  researches ;  tne  vigorous  study  of  Biblical  history 
has  facilitated  our  insight  into  the  organic  connection  of  the  different  books ; 
whilst  the  critical  analyses  of  universal  history  has  disclosed  the  mutual  re- 
ligion of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  a  host  of  emi- 
nent travellers  have  explored  the  geography  of  the  East ;  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  oriental  nations ;  and  have  described  many 
usages  and  institutions,  which  enable  us  correctly  to  understand  numerous 
obscure  biblical  passages  and  allusions.** 

Thus  it  is  our  author  commences  his  pre&ce,  and  it  is  in  order  to 
unite  these  efforts  into  one  focus  that  he  has  prepared  the  present 

*  A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  New 
Translatk>n,  by  M.  Kalisoh,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.— Exodus.  8to,  624  pp.  xxxii. 
Longmans  k  Co.    1866. 

VOL.  XXXIII.  R 
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volame,  considering  some  snch  undertaking  as  a  desideratum,  soppordng 
his  opinion  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr  S.  Davidson,  who,  in  an  article  in 
Kitto's  Cjclopaedia,  (vol.  1,  p.  455,)  writes,  regarding  '*  those  English 
commentaries  which  are  most  current  among  us,"  very  much  to  the 
same  effect  as  we  ourselves  did  in  our  last  article.  Dr  D.  sajs :  "'  Bj 
a  series  of  appended  remarks,  plain  statements  are  expanded,  bat 
wherever  there  is  a  real  perplexity,  it  is  glozed  over  with  marvellous 
superficiality.  It  may  be*  that  much  is  said  about  it,  but  yet  there  is 
no  penetration  beneath  the  surface ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself 
what  is  the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
as  when  he  first  took  up  the  commentary  in  question.  Pious  rtfiecAm 
and  muUUudinous  inferences  enter  largely  into  our  popular  books  of  ex- 
position. They  spiritualize,  but  they  do  not  expound.  They  sermmu 
upon  a  book,  but  they  do  not  catch  its  spirit,  or  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing. All  this  is  out  of  place.  A  preaching,  spiritvaHzing  commentaiy 
does  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  commentary  at  all.  Our  popolv 
commentators  piously  discant  on  what  is  well  known,  leaving  the 
reader  in  darkness,  when  he  most  needs  assistance.'* 

Our  author  justly  remarks  that  ^'  while  Genesis  treats  of  the  lires 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Exodus  narrates  the  fates  of  the  Hebrew 
nation ;  the  former  contain  chiefiy  biographies,  the  latter  hiitory ;  the 
one  has  more  an  archceological,  the  other  a  purely  historical  interest ;  the 
one  is  the  promise,  the  other  the  fyfilment.  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  18, 16, 
and  Exodus  xii.  40.'^  Exodus  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  viz. 
L  The  Historical  Part. 

i. — ^xi.  Israel  in  Egypt. 

xii.  21 — 42,  61.  Exode. 

xiiL  17 — ^xix.  25.  Journeys  and  wanderings  to  Mount  Sintu. 
,    XX.  15 — 18.  Divine  Revelation. 

xxiv.  Covenant  concluded  between  God  and  Israel. 

xxxii. — ^xl.  Its  violation  by  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  its 
renewal ;  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  £e  inauguration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons. 

II.  The  Legislative  Part. 

xii.  1 — 20,  48 — 50.  Abib  appointed  the  first  month:  Pa»over. 

xiii.  1 — 16.  Sanctification  of  the  first  bom,  and  Phylacteries. 

XX.  1 — 14.  Decalogue. 
.    XX.  19 — ^xxiii.  33.  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

XXV. — ^xxxi.  Tabernac}e  and  Sacerdotal  Robes. 

Even  the  most  radical  sceptics  have  admitted  a  historical  kernel  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  Staehelin's  auppositioD  that 
the  Pentateuch  contains  two  different  legislations  by  dif^ent  antfaon 
is  based  on  the  assertion,  1st,  that  the  one  legislation  contnuliets  (he 
other,  and  2d,  that  the  phraseology  of  both  is  different  Our  author 
confutes  the  former  oh^ection  in  his  notes  on  chf4>.  xiii.  2  ;  xxL  7-11, 
&c.,  and  the  latter  is  at  once  set  aside  by  the  remark— that  <<  all  these 
phrases  have  no  peculiar  character  applicable  ezelosivelj  to  one  tine 
or  one  individual." 

The  chronology  of  Exodus  is  next  considered,  and  the  antiior  de- 
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cides  (and  we  cannot  but  think  justly)  that  the  400  years  (Gen.  xv.) 
or  480  (Ezod.  xii.  40)  must  be  understood  of  the  period  during  which 
the  Israelites  lived  in  Egypt,  t.«.,  from  the  descent  of  Jacob  to  the 
Exodus, — ^not  as  commonly  supposed  from  Abraham's  call  till  the  in- 
Btitution  of  the  Passover.  Neither  view  is,  however,  entirely  free  from 
difficulty,  as  the  ancient  versions,  by  their  clumsy  interpetations,  evi- 
dently shew ;  our  author  supposes  that  several  intermediate  generations 
between  Kohath  and  Amram  are  not  mentioned  ;  as  from  Joseph  to 
Joshua  there  are  ten  generations,  whereas  from  Levi  to  Moses  there 
are  only  threes  yet  the  family  of  Kohath  had  8,600  souls  when  num- 
bered by  Moses,  so  that  if  we  divide  this  number  between  the  four 
sons  of  Kohath,  the  house  of  Amram  would  appear  to  have  increased, 
in  one  generation,  to  2,150  persons,  which  absurdity  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refute. 

The  other  chronological  dates  of  our  author  are  :— 

1.  Jacob  and  his   family  immigrated   into  Egypt,  1889,  A.M., 

(viz.,  2269-480)  or  1921  B.C,  (viz.,  1491  +  430.) 

2.  Jacob    died    1856    A.M.,    (viz.,    1839  +  17)    or    1904   B.C., 

(viz.,  1921-17.) 
8.  Joseph   died    1910    A.M.,   (viz,  1856  +  54),    or    1850   B.C., 
(viz.,  1904-54.) 

4.  Moses  was  born   2189  A.M.,  (viz.,  2269-80)  or  1571  B.C., 

(viz.,  1491  +  80.) 

5.  The  Exodus  took  place  2269  A.M.,  or  1491  B.C. 

6.  The  Book  of  Exodus  contains  the  history  of  360  years,  viz., 

from  1910  to  2270  A.M.,  or  from  1850  to  1490  B.C. 

7.  The*  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  lasted  430  years. 

8.  From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses  279  years 

elapsed. 

9.  The  Exodus  took  place  under  Raamses  Y.,  Amenophis,  the  last 

king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  dates  in  the  present  paper,  and  we  hasten  to  remark  that  our 
author  closes  his  introduction  by  slight  sketches  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  profane  writers,  such  as  Manethoi  Chaeremon,  Lysimachus, 
Artepanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Apion,  Tacitus,  and  Justinus,  on  the 
connection  of  the  Israelites  with  Egypt. 

On  Exodus  i.  8,  Dr  Kalisch  has  a  long  note  attempting  to  prove 
from  the  words  "a  new  king,"  that  it  was  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty  who 
"knew  not  Joseph."  If  so,  the  dynasty  must  have  been  a  very  short 
one,  as  according  to  his  own  account  the  last  of  the  race  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea  within  less  than  a  century.  We  cannot  but  think  the 
criticism  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  Hebrew  word  hadash^  translated 
"new,"  occurs  in  numerous  passages  where  it  evidently  means  "cm- 
oiher^''  e.g.^  Lev.  23,  16,  "a  new  meat  offering;"  Deut  20,  5,  "  a««i; 
house ;"  24,  5,  "  a  >wm;  wife ;"  32,  17,  ''new  gods,"  &c. 

Neither  can  we  concur  with  our  author  in  his  supposition  that  the  two 
midwives  mentioned  in  verse  15,  were  Egyptian  not  Hebrew  women. 
Not  only  are  the  names  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  one  can  hardly  suppose 
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it  at  all  probable  that  females  of  a  strange  nation  should  be  selected 
for  such  an  important  and  critical  duty.  The  declaration  also  of  the 
inspired  historian  twice  that  "  the  midwives  feared  God,"  is  not  with- 
out its  force  in  indicating  the  truth.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppoong 
that  these  two  midwives  were  the  overseers  of  a  body  of  midwives,  as 
Ebn  Ezra  asserts ;  it  is  we  think  much  more  likely  that  they  were  those 
attending  on  some  of  the  families  of  the  influential  ladies  of  the  Israel- 
ites— that  Pharaoh's  desires  and  directions  extended  to  these  only, 
not  to  the  common  people.  There  is  no  proof  that  a  single  child  was 
ever  really  drowned.  Just  as  in  the  small  village  of  Bethlehem 
there  probably  was  not  a  dozen  of  male  children  under  the  age  indi- 
cated by  Herody  so  it  may  have  been  in  this  case.  Had  t^  order 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  families  of  the  probably  half-a-miOkm 
of  men,  it  would  have  roused  a  tumult  which  would  effectually  have 
stopped  the  project,  whereas  if  the  principal  fiunilies  only  were  aimed 
at,  the  whole  difficulty  is  solved. 

The  expression  in  verse  16,  '^  and  see  them  on  the  stools,"  has  long 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  commentators,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  our  author  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.  He  translates 
it — ''  you  shall  look  upon  the  bason,"  but  that  the  word  dbnayim  can 
signify  a  haaon  is  not  proved.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  whole  is — '<  when  ye  look  on  the  children^ 
which  yields  a  most  appropriate  sense.  We  consider  the  word  as  either 
composed  of  hanm  (children)  with  al^  prosthetic,  as  in  achzabj  ad^ 
zaTy  azraOi  agc^mnj  or  as  an  Arabism — Aben  for  Benj  of  which  we  have 
noted  some  few  examples,  e.g.y  Genesis  49,  24,  *'From  thenoeis  the 
shepherd,  the  stone  (son  ?)  of  Israel.''  Job  5,  28,  "  in  league  with  the 
stones  (sons!)  of  the  field ;"  Isaiah  14,  19^  "  that  go  down  to  the 
stones  (sons  f)  of  the  pit,"  dbc. 

On  Exodus  2,  15,  ^  And  Moses  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  he 
8cU  down  by  a  well,"  no  English  reader  would  imagine  that  the  same 
w^rd  is  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  two  phrases  dwelt  and  eat  down^  yet  so 
it  is ;  the  word  yashab  is  used  in  both  cases.  Can  a  word  have  two 
different  meanings  in  the  same  verse  T  Certainly  not,  and  according- 
ly the  whole  should  be  rendered — <^andhe  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian, 
and  he  dwelt  by  the  well."  How  long  he  dwelt  there  before  he  con- 
tended with  the  shepherds  is  not  stated.  Abarbanel  says  '^many 
years,"  but  a  few  wedcs  or  even  days  might  be  all  that  is  meant.  Our 
author  however,  has  overlooked  the  idea  entirely. 

In  a  supplementary  note  to  chap.  ii.  10,  Dr  K,  attempts  the  nspo- 
twe  proof  that  *' Egyptian  wisdom"  could  not  possibly  have  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  Mosaic  laws,  reserving  the  posiUve  jHroof  till 
afterwards. 

"  The  political  organisation  of  the  country ;  the  system  of  hereditary  castes, 
which  impeded  the  free  individual  development,  and  brought  stagnation  into 
the  national  life ;  the  preponderance  of  the  priests,  and  the  impotence  of  the 
people ;  the  tyrannical  position  of  the  kii^,  and  the  yoke  and  contempt  of 
the  inferior^  most  useful  classes ;  the  dependence  of  the  govenmient  on  am- 
cal  arbitranness ; — this  whole  organisation  has  found  but  few  eulogists,  and 
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u,  in  almost  all  points,  the  direct  ceiruUagonkm  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  re- 
cognises political  equaUty  of  all  classes  as  the  supreme  leading  principle. 
See  note  on  ch.  xix.  22." 

Egyptian  art  or  rather  architecture  (the  onlj  art  in  which  thej  ex- 
celled) had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  Hebrew  mind,  which  was 
more  desirous  of  symmetry  than  of  the  "  colossal  and  gigantic  grand- 
eui^'  which  the  Egyptians  arrived  at.  The  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
BcribeBf  among  whom  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  up, 
confflsted  in  the  interpreting  of  dreams,  doing  marvellous  acts  by 
magic,  &C.  Their  astronomical  knowledge  degenerated  into  astrology^ 
and  superstition.  Of  Monotheism  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  sHghtest 
conception;  they  certainly  believed  in  a  kind  of  After-Ufe^  and  in 
Rewards  and  Punishments^  but  it  was  the  grossest  materialism,  in  fact, 
Transmigration;  while  Animal-Worship  was  carried  to  the  most  in- 
credible excess.  To  suppose  that  the  pure,  holy,  elevating  character 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  derived  from,  or  founded  upon,  Egyptian 
knowledge  and  customs,  is  simply  the  most  childish  credulity. 

The  Jewish  Unitarian  tendency  of  our  author  is  observable  in  his 
note  on  Exod.  iii.  4,  where  Ebn  Ezra  is  commended  for  his  explana- 
tion that  <<  the  angel  is  called  God,  because  he  is  his  delegated  mes- 
senger,"— ^than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  untenable, 
being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  and  peoples  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  utterly  unsupported  by  a  sin^e  clear  example 
in  Scripture.  That  the  ''  windy^  ^.,  may  be  called  **  an  angel  or 
messenger  of  God,"  is  true,  but  that  they  are  ever  called  '*  (?od^" 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  notion  that  ^^  plural  form  is  used  by  God  after  the  manner  of 
men,  is  disproved  by  the  &ct  that  in  aU  the  edicts  or  proclama- 
tions of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Pharaoh,  dbc.,  the  singular  is  uni- 
formly used. 

Dr  K.  has  properly  corrected  the  mis-translation  of  our  Common 
English  Version  in  Exod.  iiL  22,  *'  But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of 
her  neighbour."  The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  borrowj  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  has  this  meaning ;  its  true  signification  is  askj  beg^ 
desire.  The  passage  ought  then  be  rendered,  "  everj  woman  shiUl 
ask  of  her  neighbour."  So  in  the  parallel  passage  in  ch.  xii.  86,  very 
stupidly  rendered — *'so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they 
required," — ^but  of  which  the  true  translation  is, — ^^and  they  caused 
than  to  ask;**  i.  e.  the  Egyptians,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the 
lOTaelites,  urged  them  to  aek  such  things  as  they  would  require  for 
their  journey.  If  there  is  any  certainty  in  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
I^^cography,  the  translation  we  have  given  is  correct,  and  our  au- 
thor has  entirely  gone  astray  in  the  latter  passage,  which  he  renders, 
^''ond  ihsy  gave  them  gladly"  which  might  be  justified  as  a  comment^ 
but  never  as  a  translation.  The  source  of  all  the  difficulty  appears  to 
be  in  the  language  of  Hannah,  in  1  Sam.  i.  27,  28,  the  very  simplicity 
of  which  has  formed  the  stumbling  block  of  critics.  We  give,  in  par- 
aJlel  columns,  the  old  and  the  true  translation  of  1  Sam.  i.  27, 
28:— 
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<<For  this  child  I  prayed,  and  the  ''For  this  youth  I  prayed,  md 

Lord  hath  given  my  petition  which  the  Lord  dom  give  to  me  my  re- 

I  asked  of  him;  Uierefore  also  I  qnest  which  I  asked  of  him;  iuodl 

have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  also  have  caused  him  to  be  asked  for 

as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to  Uie  the  Lord  ;  all  the  days  which  he 

Lord/'  hath  lived  — he  is  aM^ed  for  the 

Lord." 

On  the  phrase  '*  I  vnll  harden  Pharoah's  heart,"  oar  audior  has  the 
following  just  remark :  "  As  the  external,  often  accidental,  occasion 
of  an  event  is  mostly  more  obvious,  even  to  the  reflecting  mind,  dian 
its  primary  cause,  or  its  true  (often  hidden)  originator,  it  has  become 
a  linguistic  peculiarity  in  most  ancient,  especially  the  Semitic,  lan^oa- 
ges,  to  use,  indiscriminately,  the  former  instead  of  the  latter,  so  that 
Uie  phrase,  ''  I  shall  harden  the  heart  of  Pharoah,"  means :  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  the  cause  of  Pharoah's  obstinacy ;  my  commandments 
and  wonders  will  be  an  occasion^  an  inducement  to  an  increasing  ob- 
duration  of  his  heart.  And  the  compassionate  leniency  of  God,  who, 
instead  of  crushing  the  haughtiness  of  the  refractory  king  with  one 
powerful  blow,  first  tried  to  reform  him  by  various  less  awful  punish- 
ments, and  who  generally  announced  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
plagues,  by  the  words : — "  Behold  I  shall  afflict  to-morrow,"  in  order 
to  grant  him  time  for  reflection  and  repentance ;  this  clemency  on 
the  part  of  God  increased  Pharoah's  refractoriness ;  it  was  to  hun  a 
cause  of  prolonged  and  renewed  resistance."  So  far  good,  but  we 
think  a  much  easier  and  thorough  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  by 
remembering  that  the  H^hil  and  P6i/(and  even  the  JToQconjagatioDS 
of  the  Hebrew  verb,  commonly  having  a  causal  force,  are,  in  veiy 
many  instances,  only  declaratory^  what  is  or  will  be,  e,  ^.,  ^'  the  priest 
shall  cleanse  him,''  t.  e.  will  declare  him  clean.  *'Make  heavy  the 
heart  of  this  people,"  t^ «.,  declare  it  to  be  so. 

In  Exod.  vi.  8,  our  author  retains  the  Common  Version,  but  in  his 
note,  instead  of  *'  but  by  my  name,"  reads :  "  as  to  my  name  it  wtf 
not  understood  and  comprehended  by  them.''  This  is  much  prefer- 
able to  gratuitously  reading  the  passage  as  a  question,  or  of  supposing 
that  the  name  Jehovah  is  used  in  Genesis  by  way  of  anticipatioD. 
The  name  undoubtedly  signifies,  '<  He  (who)  is,"  t.  e.,  the  Existing 
One,  and  by  inference, — "  He  who  ever  will  be  that  which  He  is." 
The  whole  passage  we  translate  thus:  *<And  I  appear  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  in  \the  character  of^  God,  the  sufficient 
One,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  I  have  not  beenicnown  [i.  e.  o^jprtd' 
ated]  by  them."  In  other  words  I  have  revealed  my  sufficiency^  bat 
they  have  not  appreciated  my  unchangeableness. 

In  his  general  survey  of  the  ten  plagues,  Dr  K.  remarks  that  the 
miraculous  character  of  those  phenomena  is  unmistakeably  obsemble 
in  the  following  points  : — 

"  1.  They  take  place  at  a  time  contrary  to  their  usual  occurrence. 
2.  They  happen  within  a  space  of  a  few  months  in  rapid  sacoewon, 
whilst  at  least  some  of  them  are  of  very  rare  occiurrence.   See 
notes  on  the  8th  and  9th  plagues. 
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3.  Their  injinioiiB  character  ia  infinitely  aggraTated ;  as,  for  instimce, 

by  the  first  plague  not  only  the  water  of  the  Nile  ia  converted  into 
blood,  bnt  aiso  all  its  numeroua  fishes  die. 

4.  Th^  occur  at  the  time  predicted  by  Moses,  and  at  his  command. 

5.  They  generally  cease  at  nis  prayer;  and 

6.  The  ]%yptian8  only  are  afflicted  by  them,  whilst  the  Israelites  are 

exempted  from  their  cahunitona  effects." 

Oar  aothor  is  free,  howeveri  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  on  the  other 
band^- 

**  Clearly  discernable  that  all  these  plagues  are  hosed  upon  natural  cir- 
cumstances or  phenomena  of  Egypt ;  we  know  that  the  Nile,  indeed,  assumes 
annnally  a  red  colour  at  a  certam  season ;  that  generally  immediately  after 
this  time,  the  slime  of  the  river  breeds  a  vast  number  ot  frogs ;  that  the  air 
is  filled  with  swarms  of  tormenting  insects ;  and  after  the  same  analogy  in' 
all  (?)  the  other  plagues.'' 

The  third  plague  is  that  of  Uce^  accordingtoOnkelos,  Jonathan,  Jose- 
pliiis,  dbc.,  but  our  author,  following  the  Septuagint,  argues  for  gnata. 
We  incline  to  the  Old  Version  in  this  instance,  bnt  entirely  concur  in 
Dr  K.*8  substitution  of  heeilea  for  "  the  ewarms  of  flies'*  which  formed 
the  next  plague.  In  an  elaborate  note  on  **  the  Feast  of  Passover," 
there  is  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  those  who,  by  proving  that  the 
rites  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  were  practised  by  other 
nations  than  the  Jews,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Abraham' 
and  Moses,  would  insinuate  that  they  were  of  a  mythical  and  heathen 
origin,  a  part  of  which  we  willingly  transcribe : — 

''In  the  Mosaic  institutions  we  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
9ai&mal  symbolical  farm  and  their  intemal  character.  It  is  true,  the  former 
frequently  coincide  with  that  of  pagan  religions ;  and  this  was  natural  from 
the  course  of  the  universal  development  of  mankind,  and  from  the  condition 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  particular.  The  vocation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
did  not  imply  a  transplanting  from  the  soil  of  its  time  into  another  later 
period ;  not  a  magical  and  miraculous  uprooting  from  every  connection 
with  the  world  and  with  nature ;  no  leap  over  the  stages  of  development 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  human  race ;  but  a  training  of  the  people, 
which  yet  was  entirely  to  remain  a  nation  of  its  own  time,  and  which  was 
subject  to  the  general  laws  of  human  progress.  Perfectly  diflcrent  is  the 
relation  in  which  the  internal  character  of  the  Mosaic  rites  stands  to  those 
of  heathen  antiquity.  Paganism  is  natural  religion,  deification  of  nature  in. 
its  whole  extent ;  its  basis  it  pantheism.  ....  But  the  God  of  Israel  is 
absolutely  one,  spiritual,  penectly  and  thoroughly  personal ;  no  abstract 
notion,  but  a  concrete  bem^,  as  evidently  existing  as  the  human  soul  which 
he  has  bestowed,  and  which  is  a  part  of  his  infinite  essence." 

And  again : — 

'^We  are  far  from  denying  the  natural  historical  connection  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  other  Oriental  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  this  commentary  always  impartially  to  point  out  that  connection,  in 
order  to  produce  a  faithful  picture  of  the  general  development  of  the  Israel- 
itish  Institutions;  but,  altnough  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews 
before  Moses  celebrated  similar  astrological  festivals  about  the  time  of  the 
new  moon  of  the  first  and  seventh  month — for  the  majority  adhered  then 
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to  fiuch  Pagan  costoms  and  rites,  Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ee.  xxriiL  7,— 4t  moat  be 
diBtinctly  nndentood  that  none  of  the  festiyals  of  land,  (ju  then  art  eo»- 
ttdned  and  ordered  in  the  Maeaie  code,  has  an^r  bearing  or  reference  wfai^- 
eTer  to  heathen  ceremonies ;  the  reason  and  origin  of  each  holy-day  is,  in 
all  instances,  clearly  derived  from  events  connected  with  the  histoiy  of 
Israel,  or  the  doctrines  for  the  first  time  promulgated  by  Moses;  so  th^  if 
even  in  remote  antiqoity  the  Hebrews  celebrated  festiTals  analo^ns  in  tliweir 
rites,  and  coinciding  in  times,  with  those  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  theis 
festivals  and  rites  were,  by  this  legislation,  placed  on  a  perfectly  difo- 
ent  basis ;  the  rites  received  another  original  significance ;  the  times  wen 
brought  into  accordance  with  historical  events,  and  the  whole  ceremonies, 
divested  from  all  superstitious  or  idolatrous  elements,  spiritualized,  and 
finom  arbitrary  and  often  absurd  customs,  elevated  into  symbols  full  of  en- 
lightening truth  for  the  mind,  and  enoblement  for  the  heart I( 

therefore,  indeed,  there  prevailed,  in  primeval  times,  among  ^e  Asiatic  na- 
tions, a  superstition  which  the  Hebrews  had  also  adopted,  we  are  forced, 
still  more«  to  admire  the  force  of  abstraction,  and  the  vigour  of  their  intd- 
lect,  withi  which  they  converted  a  superstition  into  a  sublime  doctrine. 
These  remarks  apply  eaually  to  all  Hebrew  festivals  and  rites,  traces  or 
analysis  of  which  might  be  found  among  other  nations  also.** 

Dr  Ealisch's  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Text  is  based  upon  our 
Common  English  Version,  but  in  the  margin  he  has  put  the  principal 
phrases  of  it  which  he  has  rejected,  and  for  which  he  has  subetitnted 
new  renderings  in  the  body  of  the  Translation.  We  have  carefully 
azamined  all  of  these,  and  with  the  view  of  aiding  cm:  clerical  readen 
especially,  (who  may  not  poesess  the  volmne  we  are  considering)  to 
see  how  much  the  text  is  cleared  by  a  critical  study  of  the  Orij^nal, 
we  give  meet  of  the  phrases  alluded  to  under  three  heads  :^ 

L  Passages  in  which  Dr  Ealisch  has  gone  forward^  and  improved 
our  Common  Version. 


Ooiofoir  VnsioN. 
Sz.  i.  1.  Every  man  and  his  house- 
hold came  with  Jacob. 

10.  And  so  get  them  up  out  of 

the  land. 

11.  Treasure-cities. 

12.  Multiplied  and  grew. 

19.  Before  the  midwives. 
ii.  2.  And  when  she  saw  . .  she  hid. 
3.  Slime. 

5.  To  wash  herself. 
To  fetch  it. 

6.  The  babe  wept. 

11.  Spied. 

12.  I^ked  this  way  and  that  way 

iii.  1.  To  the  backside  of  the  desert. 
2.  Midst  of  a  bush. 

22.  Woman  shall  borrow, 
iv.  2.  And  plucked  it  out. 

10.  But  i  am  slow  of  speech. 


DrKausch. 
With  Jacob ;  eeery  man  came  with 

hishonse?^. 
And  go  up  out  of  the  land. 

Store-dties. 

Multiplied  and  spread  [Mter,  bnik 

Before  the  midwife. 

And  she  saw  . . .  and  she  hid. 

Bitumen. 

To  bathe. 

And  she  took  it. 

It  was  a  weepmg  boy!   [Mfer,  A 

weeping  child  I] 
Saw. 
Turned  this  way  and  that  way,  \hd' 

ter,  here  and  there.] 
Behind  the  desert. 
Midst  of  the  thorn  (?)  bush. 
Woman  shall  ask. 
And  took  it  out,  [better,  brou^t] 
Forlamslowof speech,[M<er,  mouth] 
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15.  Words. 

17.  Shall  do  signs. 

20.  And  set  them  upon  an  ass. 

24.  In  the  inn. 

25.  A  bloody  husband. 
27.  Who  had  sent  him. 

V.    1.  Went  in. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord. 
6.  Officers. 
9.  Let  there  more  work  be  laid 

upon  the  men. 
16.  But  the  fS&ult  is  in  thine  own 
people. 
▼i.  1.  Ana  with  a  strong  hand. 

3.  By  my  name  The  Lord. 

4.  Pilgnmage  wherein  they  are 


13. 

15. 
19. 
yiii  5. 
9. 
10. 
13. 
17. 
21. 


And  He  hardened  Pharoah'e 

heart. 
Against  he  oame. 
Pools. 

And  cause  frogis. 
When  shall  I  entreat. 
To-morrow. 
Villages. 

It  became  lice  in  man. 
Else,  if  thou  wilt  not. 
I  shall  send  swarms  of  flies. 
:.  3.  There  shall  be  a  yery  grieyous 

murrain. 
16.  To  show  in  thee. 
30.  That  ye  will  not  yet  fear. 
32.  Were  not  grown  up. 


z.   1.  Before  him. 

6.  Upon  the  earth. 
zi.  2.  Borrow. 

zii.  3.  According  to  the  house  of  their 
&thers. 
13.  To  destroy  you. 
15.  Leayened  bread. 

48.  For  no  uncircumcised  person, 
ziii.  18.  Among  thy  children, 
xiy.  2.  That  they  turn. 
9.  Horses  and  chariots. 

12.  For  it  had  been  better. 

13.  For  the  £g3rptians,  whom  ye 

haye  seen  to-day. 

25.  That  they  draye  them  heayily. 

26.  Waters  may  come  again. 

zy.  2. 1  will  prepare  himanhabitation. 


Dr  Kauscb. 
The  words. 
Shall  do  the  signs. 
And  made  them  ride  upon  an  ass, 

\hetter^  the  ass.] 
In    the   resting-place,    [better,    the 

lodging-place. 
A  bridegroom  of  blood,  ^so  in  y.  26.) 
With  which  he  had  cnarged  hiim, 

[petteTj  sent] 
Came. 

Thus  hath  the  Lord  saith,  (so  y.  10.) 
Oyerseers,  {better,  authorities.] 
Let  the  work  be  naid  upon  the  men. 

But  thy  people  sins,   [better,  hath 

sinned.] 
And  by  a  strong  hand. 
By  my  name  The  Eternal 
Sojourns  wherein  they  sojourned. 

And  the  heart  of  Pharoah  remained 

[better^  is]  hard. 
Before  hmi,  H^etter,  to  meet  him.] 
CktheringB  [better,  collections.] 
And  cause  the  frogB. 
For  when  shall  I  entreat. 
For  to-morrow. 
Courts. 

The  gnats  (?)  were  on  man. 
For  if  thou  wilt  not,  (so  z.  4.) 
I  shall  send  the  beetle. 
A  yery  heayy  pestilence. 

To  shew  thee. 

That  ye  do  not  yet  fear. 

Are  later  [better,  are  late,  or  behind, 

lit.  dark.] 
Among  them. 

Upon  the  land.  [lit.  ground.] 
Ask,  (so  y.  35.) 
For  a  Other's  house. 

As  a  destruction. 

Any  thing  leayened,  [better,  ferment- 
ed.] 

But  no  uncircumcised  person. 

Among  thy  sons. 

That  they  return. 

Chariot-horses. 

For  it  is  better. 

For  as  ye  haye  seen  the  Egyptians 
to-day. 

And  led  them  on  with  difficulty. 

Waters  may  return. 

I  will  glorify  him. 
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7.  Hast  overthrown. 
Thou  senteet. 

14.  Palestina. 

xyi.  10.  That  they  looked  towards. 

13.  Bound  about  the  host. 

15.  It  is  manna. 

17.  Some  more,  some  less. 

31.  Wafers. 

35.  To  a  land  inhabited. 

zyii.  10.  And  fought. 

14.  In  a  book. 

16.  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

that  the  Lord  will  have,  &o. 

zyiii.  22.  So  shall  it  be  easier, 
xix.  13.  Touch  it. 
zz.  5.  Nor  serve  them. 
A  jealous  God. 
13.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill, 
zjd.  2.  If  thou  buyest. 

8.  To  a  strange  nation. 
20.  He  shall  be  punished. 

zxii.  8.  That  another  challengeth  to 
be  his. 
27.  The  gods, 
zziii.  8.  Gift .  .  .  wise. 

20.  An  angel. 

24.  Nor  serve  them, 
zxiv.  12.  That  thou  mayeet  teach 

them, 
zzv.   12.  Four  oomers. 
29.  Spoons  thereof,    and   covers 
thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  to 
cover  withal, 
zzvi.  4.  In  the  outermost  edge  of 
another  curtain. 
7.  Covering. 
zxviL  3.  Its  pans  to  receive. 
7.  To  bear  it. 
10.  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof, 
and  their  twenty  sockets  shall 
be  of  brass. 

21.  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
zxviii.  1.  And  take  thou. 

6.  Gold,  and  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet. 
S2.  And  there  shall  be  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  it. 
zzix.  10.  A  bullock. 
13.CauL 

17.  In  pieces. 

22.  Bump  .  .  .  right  shoulder. 
zzz.  35.  Tempered  together. 


DrKaloch. 

Overthrowest. 

Thou  sendest. 

Philistia. 

That  they  turned  towards. 

Bound  wout  the  camp. 

What  is  that?  [5««er,  What  is  itf| 

Those  who  gathered  more,  and  those 

who  gathered  less. 
Cake. 
To  the  hmd  which  they  were  to  m- 

habit. 
To  fight. 
In  the  booki 
Because  the  hand  was  against  the 

throne  of  the  Lord,  the  L(»d  wiD 

have,  &Q. 
So  make  it  easier. 
Touch  him. 

Nor  be  induced  to  serve  them. 
A  zealous  God. 
Thou  shalt  not  murder. 
When  thou  aoquirest  {or  buyest.] 
To  a  strange  people. 
Itshallsurely  Deavenged(so  in  v.  21.) 
Of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  his. 

God. 

Bribery  .  .  .  sedng. 

A  messeneer,  (so  v.  23.) 

Nor  be  indooea  to  serve  thraa. 

To  teach  them. 

Four  feet. 

Its  bowls,  and  its  cans,  and  its  caps, 
with  which  the  libation  is  made. 

In  the  border  of  the  outermost  onr- 

tain. 
Tent. 

Its  pans  to  remove. 
In  carrying  it. 
And  its  pifiars  shall  be  twenty,  and 

their  sockets  twenty,  of  brassw 

Tent  of  meeting. 

And  bring  thou  near. 

The  gold,  and  the  blue,  and  the  red, 

and  the  crimson. 
And  its  opening  for  the  head  shall  be. 

The  bullock. 

Lobe,  [better,  redundance.] 

Into  its  pieces. 

Fat  tail  .  .  .  right  leg. 

With  salt. 
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COXXOK  YlHSION. 

zzxii.  25.  Were  naked. 

34.  Mine  angeL 
xzziy.  14.  Whose  name  ifi  jealous. 
33.  And  till  Moeee  had  done  speak- 
ing with  them, 
uxri.  8.  The  work  of  the  tabernacle, 

made,  Ac. 
zzziz.  20.  Sides. 

n.  Passages  in  which  Dr  Ealisch 

Coiof  ON  Version. 
Ex.  i.  7  Waxed  exceeding  mighty 

9  More  and  mightier 

12  And  ihe^  were  grieyedbecause  of 

14  All  their  sendee,  wherein  they 

made  them  serye,  was  with 
rigonr 

15  To  the  Hebrew  midwiyes 

16  And  see  them  upon  the  stools 

19  Because  the  Hebrew  women 
ii.  4  Toynt 

20  And  where  is  he? 

22 1  haye  been  a  stranger 
25  And   God  hath  respect  unto 
them 
in.  3 1  will  now  go  aside 

6  God  of  thy  father 

7  For  I  know  their  sorrows 
16  Tinted  you  and  seen  that 
19  Not  by  a  miehty  hand 

iv.2Arod 

10  O  my  Lord 

11  Who    maketh   the   dumb   or 

deaf,  &o. 
Haye  not  I  the  Lord? 

14  Is  not  Aaron  the  Leyite  thy 
brother,  I  know  that  he,  &c. 

21  See  that  thou  do  all  these  won- 
ders before  Pharaoh,  which  I 
haye  put  in  thy  hand 

25  And  cast  it  at  his  feet 
31  Visited 
▼.  4  Let  the  people  from  their  works 
5  Now  are  many 

And  ye  make  them 
9  May  labour  therein 
And  not  r^ard 
.  14  Were  beaten  and  demanded 
"n*  9  For  aneuish  of  spirit,  and  for 

oroel  b<mdaKe 
^.  4  Pharaoh  shaU  not  hearken  to 


you 


I  may  lay 


DrKalisch. 
Was  unbridled. 
My  messenger. 
Zealous  is  His  name. 
And  when  Moses  had  finished  speak- 
ing with  them. 
The  work,  made  the  tabemade,  &c. 

Shoulder-pieces. 

has  Hood  still  or  gone  backward  i — 

Db  Kausch. 
Grew  exceeding  strong 
More  numerous  and  stronger 
And  they  had  a  horror  aguust 
Besides  all  their  other  labour,  which 
they  made  them  work  with  rigour 

To  the  women,  who  seryed  as  mid- 
wiyes to  the  Hebrews 
Tou  shall  look  upon  the  basin 
Indeed  the  Hebrew  women 
To  see 

Where  then  is  he  ? 
I  am  a  stranger 
And  God  re^irded  them 

I  will  iust  go  thither 

God  of  thy  fathers 

Indeed.  I  know  their  sorrows 

Looked  upon  you  and  upon  that 

Eyen  not  oy  a  mighty  hand 

A  staff 

I  beseech  thee,  my  Lord 

Who  maketh  aumb  or  deaf,  &c. 

Do  not  I,  the  Lord? 

Do  I  not  know  Aaron  the  Leyite  thy 

brother,  that  he,  ^. 
Consider  well  all  the  wonders  which 

I  shall  haye  out  into  thy  hand, 

and  thou  shalt  do  them  before 

Pharaoh 
And  put  it  at  his  feet 
Taken  reeard  of 

Disturb  we  people  from  their  works 
Are  already  many 
And  ye  will  make  them 
May  haye  fully  to  do  with  it 
And  not  listen  to 
Were  beaten  with  the  words 
Through   shortness  of  breath,  and 

through  hard  bondage 
Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  to  you 

And  I  shall  lay 
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11  Magicians. 
Enchantment 
viii.  8.  And  I  will  let  the  people  go 
16  Lice 

22  And  I  will  sever 
29  That  the  swann  of  flies  may 

depart 
31  Ana  he  remoyed  the  swarm  of 
flies 
zi.  7  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
9.  And  it  shall  become  small  dust 

15  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my 

hand,  that  I  may  smite  thee 
and  thy  people  with  pestil- 
ence, and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off 
from  the  earth 

16  Have  I  raised  thee  up 
19  Gather  thy  cattle 

iz.  23  Fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground 
24  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail 
28  For  it  is  enough  that  there  be  no 
more  mighty  thunderingB,  &o, 

z.  4  Coast 

10  Look  to  it,  for  evil  is  before  you 

21  Even  darkness  which  maybe  felt 
zi.  1  And  the  Lord  said 

9  And  the  Lord  said 
Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken 
zii.  6  In  the  evening 

11  Passover 

36  Theylentuntothemsuch  things 

as  they  required 
44  Every  man's  servant 
ziii.  8  Ana  thou  shalt  show 

18  God    led    the    people    about 

through  the  way 

19  Will  surely  visit  you 

22  He  took  not  away  the  pillar 
ziv.  3  For  Pharaoh 

4  And  I  will  pardon he  shall 

pursue 

7  Captains  over  every  one  of  them 
16  Through  the  midst  of  the  sea 
19  Removed 
22  Into  the  midst  of  the  sea 

24  Troubled 

25  And  took  off 

27  To  his  strength  when  the  mom- 


28  And  aU  the  host 

29  Children  of  Israel  walked 
31  That  great  work 

Did  upon  the  Egyptians 
zv.  1  He  hath  trium^ed  gloriouuly 


Dr  Kalisch. 
Interpreters  of  sacred  signs. 
Hidden  arts 

And  Ishall  willingly  let  the  people  go 
Gnats 

And  I  shall  distinguish 
And  the  beetles  will  disappear 

And  the  beetles  disappear 

But  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 

And  it  shall  be  like  dust 

For  now  I  might  have  stretched  oat 
my  hand,  and  might  have  smitten 
thee  and  thy  people  with  pestiknoe, 
and  thou  wouldst  have  heem  cat  off 
from  the  earth 

Have  I  let  thee  ezist 

Bring  in  safety  thy  cattle 

Fire  came  down  unon  the  earth 

Continuous  fire  in  tnemidst  of  the  hail 

For  it  is  already  too  much  to  be  more 
thunderings,  ^. 

Boundaries 

See,  that  you  have  evil  plans  before 
you 

So  that  they  may  gn>^  in  darknesi 

And  the  Lord  hath  said 

And  the  Lord  hath  said 

Pharaoh  will  not  hearken 

At  dusk 

Pesach 

They  gave  them  gkdly 

Every  male  servant 
And  thou  shalt  tell 
God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way 

Will  surely  remember  you 

The  mllar...did  not  cease 

AndPharoah 

And  I  shall  harden.. .he  will  punne 

Warriors  in  every  one  of  them 
Through  the  sea 
WithiSew 
Through  the  sea 
Confounded 
And  made  glide 

To  its  usual  flood  towards  the  morn- 
ing 
Toother  with  all  the  htf  t 
Children  of  Israel  had  walked 
That  great  might 
Had  shown  against  the  i^yptuuu 
He  is  glorioudy  ezalted 
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GomoN  Veksion. 
2  Ify  Btrengih  and  song^  and  He 
4  HiB  chosen  captains 
Is  become  ^orioos  in  power 

6  Hath  dashed 

7  Thy  ezoellenoy 
Boeeup 

8  Gathered  together 
Heap 

13  Hast  led 
Hast  gnided 

14  The  people  shall  hear 
Barrow  shall  take  hold 

xvi.  4  A  oertain  rate  every  day 

7  Far  that  he  heareth 
12  At  even 

14  A  small  round  thing,  as  small, 

20  Bred  worms 

23  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  sabbath 
xtU.  4  They  be  almost  ready  to  stone 

me 
ZTili.  6  And  he  said  to  Moses 

8  And  how  the  Lord 

11  For  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly  he  was  above 
them 

15  Because  the  people  came 
xix.  1  On  the  third  month 

13  The  trumpet  soundeth  long 

21  Ghai]gje  the  people 
xz.  7  In  vain 

22  Where  I  record  my  name 

toSl.  14  Presumptuously 
22  He  shall  pay  as  the  judges  de- 
termine 

zxii.  1  A  thief... there  shall  no  blood 
be  shed  for  him 

4  And  shall  feed 

5  Kindled  the  fire 

7  To  see  whether  we  have  not,  &c. 
22  And  they  cry  at  all  unto  me 
24  As  an  usurer 

Neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 
him  any  usury 

27  The  ruler 

28  The  first  of  thy  ripe  fruitB  and 

of  thy  liquors 
zxiii.  1  An  unrizhteous  witness 
5  And  wonldBt  forbear  to  help 
him,  thou  shalt  surely  help 
I  with  him 

22  But  if 


Dr  Kausch. 
My  pnuse  and  song,  for  He 
His  choicest  warriors 
Glorified  in  power 
Dashest 
Thy  sublimity 
Bise  up 
Piled  up 
Mound 
Leadest 
Guidest 

The  nations  will  hear  it 
Terror  will  seize 
Every  day  what  \b  sufficient  for  the 

day 
When  he  heareth 
Towards  the  evening 
Something  small|  peeled,  as  small,  Jbc. 

Became  putrid  with  worms 
To-morrow  is  a  day  of  rest,  a  holy  rest 

There  is  but  little  wanting,  and  they 

vrill  stone  me 
And  he  sent  word  to  Moses 
And  from  which  the  Lord 
Yea,  by  the  very  thing,  that  they 

acted  wickedly  against  them 

The  people  came 
On  tne  fliird  new-moon 
The  trumpet  soundeth 
Warn  the  people 
For&Laehood 

When  I  shall  let  my  name  be  men- 
tioned 

bring  it  before  the  judges 

The  thief. .  .there  is  no  guilt  of  blood 

upon  him 
So  that  It  feedeth 
Caused  the  conflagration 
To  swear  that  he  hath  not,  kc. 
Indeed  if  they  cry  to  me 
Like  a  creditor 
Thou  shalt  not  lay  upon  him  interest 

The  magistrate 

From  l£e  abundance  of  thy  com, 

and  the  choicest  of  thy  wine 
A  witness  for  violence 
Forbear  to  leave  it  to  it ;  thou  shalt 

leave  it  only  with  him 

For  if 
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26  Nothing  cast  their  young,  nor 

bebanen 

27  WiU  destroy 
33  For  if... it  will 

xziv.  8  Concerning 
10  As  it  were  a  payed  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone 
As  it  were  the  body  of  heayen 
12  And  the  law 
xzy.  4  Purple  and  scarlet 
19  £yen  of  the  mercy-seat 
31  His  shaft  and  his  branches,  his 
bowls  thereof,  and  his  flowers 
33  Bowls  made  like  unto  almonds 

37  They  shall  light  (or  caose  to 

ascend)  its  hm^ 
That  they  may  giye  light  oyer 
against  it 

38  Tongs  thereof,  and  snuff-dishes 

thereof 
nyi.  1  The  tabernacle 
Of  cunning  work 
5  In  the  coupling  of  the  second 
May  take  hold  one  of  another 
9  Shall  double 
10  In  the  edge  of  the  cortun  which 

coupleth  the  seoond 
22  The  sides 

24  Coupled  together  beneath,  and 

they  shall  be  coupled  together 
above  the  head  of  it  unto  one 
ring 

27  For  the  two  sides  westward 
zzyiii.  1  That  he  may  minister  unto 

me  in  the  priest's  o£B,oe 

2  Beauty 

3  All  that  are  wise-hearted 

4  Embroidered  coat 

15  Breastplate  of  judgment 

17  Sardius carbuncle 

18  Carbuncle emerald 

20  Beryl 

21  Shall  be  with 
32  A  braiding 
39  Embroider 

zxix.  2  (kkes  unleayened  tempered 
with  oil 

25  For 

28  And  it  shall  be  a  heaye-offer- 

ing&om 
30  When  he  oometh 

36  Cleanse  the  altar 

When    thou    hast   made    an 
atonement  for  it 

37  Whatsoever 


DrRaubcb. 
Be  no  aborting  nor  bamn  women 

Will  confound 

If...foritwill 

On  the  condition  of 

Like  a  work  of  pelludd  sapphire 

And  like  heaven  itself 

Namely  the  law 

Bed  and  crimson 

For  the  mercy-seat 

Ite  bar  and  ite  shaft,  its  calyxes,  its 

apples  and  its  blossoms 
Calyxes  of  almond  flowers 
They  shall  put  on  its  lamps 

And  light  them  to  the  side  thereof 

Its  snufferd  and  its  fire-shovels 

The  habitation 

Of  the  work  of  the  skilful  weaw 

In  the  seoond  coupling 

May  correspond  one  with  anothar 

Shall  roll  up 

On  the  border  of  the  curtain  in  the 

second  coupling 
The  side 
Double  beneath,  and  at  the  bmm 

time  they  shall  be  double  abote 

at  the  one  ring 

For  the  side  westward 

To  initiate  him  to  my  service 

Distinction 

All  who  have  a  wise  heart 
Tesselated  tunic 
Breastplate  of  dedsion 

Cornelian smaragd 

Emerald diamond 

Chrysolite 

Shall  be  aooording  to 

A  border 

Weave 

Unleayened  cakes  poured  overwith  «1 

Besides 

And  a  heaven  offerixtg  shall  be  boagp 

from 
He  who  oometh 
Expiate  the  altar 
By  making  an  atonement  for  it 

Whosoever 
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GoicMOK  Vbrsion. 
Shan  be  holy 

40  Mingled 

41  Thoa  Shalt  do  thereto 
xzz.  1  Sweet  inoense 

34Stajrte 
zzxi.  10  The  clotha  of  service 

15  A  sabbath  of  rest 
zzzii.  1  Make  as  gods  (so  t.  23) 

5  For  the  Loia  hath  said 

I  will  come  up  in  the  midst  of 
thee  in  a  moment 

6  Bt  the  Mount  Horeb 
zzxiii.  16  So  shall  we  be  separated 
zzziy.  9  For  it  is  a  stiff  necked  people 

13  Oat  down  their  groves 

27  I  have  made 

29  While  he  talked  with  him 

XXXV.  22  Bracelets tablets 

xxxyi.  1  Then  wrought  Bezaleel  and 

Aholiab 
xxxviii.  8  Of  the  women  assembling, 
which  assembled 

21  For  the  service 
zxxix.  4  To  conple  it  together 
xl.  3  And  cover  the  ark  with  the  vail 


Dr  Kalisch. 
Most  be  holy 
Poured  over 
Thou  shalt  offer  thereto 
Burning  incense 
Storax 

The  garments  of  office 
A  great  rest-day 
Make  us  eods 
And  the  Lord  siud 
If  I  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee  h%U 

one  moment 
Returning  from  the  Mount  Horeb 
And  if  we  are  distinguished 
Although  it  is  a  stififneoked  people 
Annihihted  their  Astartes 
I  make 
Since  he  had  spoken  to  him 

Nose-rings necklaces 

And  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  shall  make 

The  women  who  served 

By  the  service 

Coupled  together 

And  hang  the  vail  before  the  ark 


nL  Passages  of  which  Dr  Kalisch  has  taken  no  notice^   or  im- 
perfectly : — 


CoiOfON  VXRSION. 

Ex.  i.  1  Children  of  Israel 
5  Souls 
For  Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already 

10  Come  on 

11  Task-masters 

He  made  them  houses 
ii.  1  And  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi 
3  Child 
8  Maid 
14  Intendest  thou  to  kiU  me,  afl 

thou  kiUedst  the  Egyptian  ? 
16  The  priest  of  Midian 
22  A  stranger 
ill.  1  Moses  kept 

The  bush  burned 
Why  the  bush  is  not  burned 
TTaakmasters 
10  That  thou  mayest  bring  forth 

13  Behold,  when  I  come and 

shall  say 
14 1  am  that  I  am 
16  Visited 

20  He  will  let  you  go 
iv.  3  The  ground 


New  Thanblation. 
Sons  of  Israel 
Persons 

As  to  Joseph  he  was  in  Egypt 
Give  help  I 
Princes  of  tribute 
He  made  for  them  households 
And  took  the  daughter  of  Levi 

Lad  (so  in  v.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10) 

Viimn 

To  day  me  dost  thou  say  it,  as  thou 

hast  slain  the  Egyptian  ? 
A  priest  of  Midian 
A  sojourner 
Moses  was  feeding 
The  bush  is  burning 
Wherefore  is  the  b^  not  burnt  ? 
Sxa4storB,  (so  in  v.  6,  10, 13) 
And  bring  thou  forth 
Lo,  I  come...... and  have  said  (hy- 


I  am  that  which  i  am 

Inspected 

He  will  send  you  away 

The  earth 
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14  He  oan  speak  well  He  doth  speak  well 

22  Thus  saitn  the  Lord  Thus  hath  the  Lord  said  (so  vii.  17 ; 

xi.  1,  13) 

23  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may      Send  away  my  son,  and  let  him 

serre  me  serve  me 

V.  2  Who  is  the  Lord?  Who  is  Jehovah? 

4  Let  the  people  from  their  works?  Free  the  peoi)le  from  its  works  ? 

Tale.  Proper  quantity,  or  measure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  through  the  whole  of 
the  Book,  and  show  how  much  room  there  still  is  for  ImproTemeDt, 
but  our  limited  space  warns  us  to  forbear.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
not  met  any  Jewish  Commentator  who  is  so  well  versed  in  andeni 
and  modem  literature,  as  our  author.  Side  by  side  with  the  TaipimSi 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Rabbis,  we  find  references  to  the  Septoagint,  the 
Vulgate,  Luther,  De  Wette,  Carpzov,  Eitto,  Robinson,  Geddes,  Heng- 
stengberg,  Michaelis,  Pliny,  dbc,  ^c  Unlike  not  a  few  modem 
Jewish  criticsi  he  recognises  the  divine  character  and  binding  obliga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  ^gislation.  He  successfully  vindicates  most 
of  those  regulations  of  that  legislation  regarding  the  sabbath,  un- 
cleanness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  usury,  slavery,  &c.,  which  have  been 
stumbling-blocks  to  some  commentators  and  inquirers.  There  is  a 
careful  avoidance  of  anything  like  controversy  with  Christians;  the 
New  Testament  is  occasionally  quoted,  and  in  a  respectful  way. 

Still  the  work  before  us  requires  to  be  read  with  caution  and  dis- 
crimination. The  notion  that  ^*  the  idea  of  a  Satan,  as  an  evil  prin- 
ciple [spirit  f\  is  foreign  to  Mosidsm,  and  has  only  been  borrowed  in 
later  periods  from  Babylonian  mythology,"  would  lead  to  conclu8ioii9 
which  our  author  would  be  very  far  from  embracing;  while  his  desire 
to  avoid  Messianic  references,  carries  him  to  conclusions  and  reason- 
ings which  are  not  a  little  surprizing.  Whether  the  "Angel"  men- 
tioned in  Exod.  xziii.  20,  21,  be  a  dwhM  being,  may  be  a  matter  of 
legitimate  doubt,  but  that  it  can  be  either  Moms  or  Jothua^  as  Dr 
Ealisch  maintains,  at  the  close  of  a  long  note,  will  not  eamly  be  ad- 
mitted, and  still  less  when  he  declares  that  in  Exod.  xiv.  19,  the 
"  angel  of  Grod,"  and  "the  pillar  of  cloud,"  are  identical,  which  would 
render  the  whole  passage  simple  tautology. 

But  verb,  sap.  We  conclude  as  our  author  does.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  book  or  Exodus  we  found  the  descendants  of  Jacob  as — 

"  An  encreasing  multitude  of  ill-treated  and  idolatrous  (?)  slaves,  ^  ' 
leave  them  as  a  free  nation,  the  guardians  of  eternal  truth,  the  witnesses  of 
overwhelming  miracles.  Released  from  the  vain  and  busy  worldliness  of 
proud  9eypt,  they  encamp  in  the  silent  desert,  in  isolated  and  solemn 
BoUtude,  hmduig  converse  only  with  their  thoughts  and  with  their  God. 
Before  them  stood  erected  the  visible  habitation  of  Him  whom  they  le- 
knowledged  and  adored  as  their  rescuer  from  EJgyptian  thraldom;  the 
iterious  structure  disclosed  to  them  many  profound  ideas  of  their  new 
rion ;  and  they  respected  the  priests  as  their  representatives  and  tbetr 
uators.  The  communion  between  QtoA  and  his  people  was  opened ;  the 
pious  mieht  preserve,  the  penitent  sinner  might  restore,  the  harmony  of  the 
mind ;  lite  had  its  aim,  and  virtue  its  guide/' 
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"  NIL  DURPAN,"  OR  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
REVEALING  THE  TRUTH  IN  BENGAL. 

No.  n. 

Tbial  of  the  Bey.  Mb  Long. 

Supreme  Court  of  CakuttOj  I9th  and  20th  Jvly^  1861. 

Friday,  the  19th  instant,  having  heen  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  case 
of  the  Queen  v.  Long,  for  pablication  of  certain  libels  in  (he  now  cele« 
brated  pamphlet  called  Nil  Durpan^  the  Court  was  crowded  with 
Europeans  of  every  class.  Civilians  of  every  grade,  from  Secretaries 
to  Government  and  Special  Commissioners  down  to  the  "  unfledged 
eagles"  of  the  Service,  were  there ;  a  number  of  the  missionaries  too, 
to  countenance  their  confrere  in  his  '*  hour  of  trial ;"  and  such  num- 
bers of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  all  classes,  with  here 
and  there  a  stray  indigo  planter,  that  the  remark  was  made  that  there 
could  be  nobody  left  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
universally  felt  that  not  only  the  Reverend  James  Long,  but  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal  was  on  its  trial ;  and  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
were  watching  the  critical  struggle  of  fierce  political  action  under  the 
rigid  forms  of  the  law.  The  late  Secretary  for  Bengal  was  on  the 
bench,  almost  beside  a  leading  member  of  the  Landholders'  Associa- 
tion ;  at  the  Bar  table  the  son  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  was  op- 
posite to  the  protesting  member  of  the  late  Indigo  Commission  ;  whilst 
Mr  Montresor,  the  late  Special  Commissioner  to  Nuddea,  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  the  Indigo  Deputation,  whose  statements  he  had 
so  broadly  discredited ;  and  the  crowd  was  diversified  by  the  stout 
figures  of  numbers  of  influential  natives.  The  Presiding  Judge  was 
Sir  M.  L.  WeUs,  who  entered  the  Court  at  11  o'clock,  and  commenced 
what  we  have  already  called  the  first  of  the  state  trials  of  India  under 
the  empire. 

LIBEL. 

The  Bev.  James  Long  was  indicted  for  the  publication  of  various 
libels  in  a  pamphlet  known  as  the  Nil  Durpan* 

Mr  Peterson  and  Mr  Cowie  prosecuted. 

Mr  EgUnton  and  Mr  Newmarch  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Mr  Peterson  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  tell  them  that  the 
case  was  one  of  great  importance,  not  alone  to  the  particular  individ- 
ual whom  he  represented,  but  as  afiecting  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity at  large.  It  would  be  as  idle  as  unnecessary  for  him  to 
attempt  to  blind  them  (the  jury)  as  to  the  real  prosecutor  in  this  case. 
His  cHent  was  Mr  William  Brett,  the  editor  and  Managing  Proprietor 
of  the  Englishman  Press,  and  the  prosecution  had  been  instituted  at 
the  desire  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Landholders'  Association 
of  British  India,  and  the  general  body  of  Indigo  Planters.  He  made 
these  preliminary  remarks  in  order  to  clear  up  all  doubt  which  might 
YOL.  xxxn.  t 
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otherwise  exist  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  present  proaecution. 
This  admission  would  save  his  learned  friend  on  the  other  side  some 
trouble  in  enquiring  into  the  moUve  for  instituting  these  procee^nga. 
With  these  remarks  he  would  proceed  to  comment  upon  the  case 
generally.  Sorry  was  he  to  stand  in  his  present  position  of  prosecutor 
against  Uie  defendant,  who,  whatever  his  views  or  position  might  be, 
was  nevertheless  in  holy  orders ;  and  no  matter  to  what  denominatioo 
of  religion  a  man  belonged,  he  (the  learned  counsel)  naturally  felt 
some  compunction  and  regret  at  having  to  prosecute  in  a  case  where 
the  defendant  was  in  holy  orders.  But  when  that  reverend  defendant 
was  the  propagator  of  slander  of  a  most  dangerous  kind — ^when  be 
used  his  position  and  means  for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  and  slandering 
his  fellow-men  without  cause,  then  any  feelings  of  compunction  or  re- 
gret vanished,  and  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  due  to  sodety  at 
large,  gave  way  to  all  minor  or  private  feelings  in  the  matter.  Slan- 
der was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  use  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  more  especially  when  no  reason  or  cause  existed.  A 
man  or  any  set  of  men  were  not  to  be  held  up  to  public  odium  without 
some  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  so  doing.  Any  man  is  at  liberty 
to  think  as  he  likes,  or  exercise  his  own  judgment,  provided  that  he 
does  not  enter  into  personalities,  or  attack  individuals  or  particular 
bodies  of  men.  It  was  perfectly  idle  to  attempt  to  deny  that  a  great 
struggle  has  for  years  existed,  and  was  still  going  on  between  the 
official  and  non-official  community  in  India.  Tlie  diffisrent  phaaes  of 
society  in  India  have  been  and  are  daily  canvassed  by  the  press  of  this 
country,  and  what  sensible  man  objected  to  a  free  and  open  ^UscossioD 
by  means  of  the  press?  But  the  defendant  had  adopted  no  such 
course  of  expressing  his  views ;  he  had  gone  secretly  to  work.  At 
the  last  sessions  the  printer  Manuel  was  indicted  and  pleaded  guflty, 
disclosing  the  name  of  his  principal,  namely,  the  Bev.  James  Lod^ 
He  must  first  put  to  them  what  constituted  libeL  The  man  who 
publishes  slanderous  matter  calculated  to  defiune  and  vilify  another, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  intended  to  do  that  which  the  publicatioo 
is  calculated  to  bring  about,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lay  with  the  defen- 
dant that  he  did  not  do  so.  It  might  be  said,  why  was  not  a  dTil 
action  brought  instead  of  a  criminal  t  His  answer  was,  that  a  civil 
action  would  not  lie,  because  no  particular  individual  was  libeDad, 
and  hence  the  present  criminal  indictment  He  regretted  for  many 
reasons  that  the  reverend  defendant  was  debarred  from  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  his  conduct  in  a  civil  action.  The  Act  82  of  George 
IIL  has  not  been  extended  to  this  country,  but  powers  were  held  hy 
the  Judge  the  same  as  in  England.  He  thought  the  malice  spoke  for 
itself.  Possibly  the  defendant  would  say  that  he  was  only  the  trans- 
lator, and  was  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  pam- 
phlet, but  he  would  be  prepared  to  shew  that  no  native  translated 
that  pamphlet ;  the  errors  and  mis-interpretations  were  too  gross  and 
serious  to  admit  of  any  doubt  on  that  point  One  word  he  would 
particularly  caO  their  attention  to ;  Soorki  was  interpreted  to  mesn 
brick-dust  makers,  whereas  it  must  have  been  known  to  any  native  to 
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mean  spearmen.  This  was  onljr  one  of  many  similar  errors.  It 
shewed  that  no  native  could  have  been  the  translator.  His  Lordship 
would  direct  them  in  respect  to  the  law  upon  the  case,  and  the  real 
question  for  their  consideration  would  be  libel  or  no  libel.  The  con- 
nection of  the  defendant  with  the  publication  would  be  proved  beyond 
doubt ;  the  printer  would  prove  having  received  the  MSS.  from  the 
defendant,  and  the  corrections  in  the  press-proof  were  in  his  hand- 
writing. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  these  pamphlets  were  circu- 
lated through  the  highest  office  of  the  Government  with  a  view  of 
mending  the  morals  of  the  natives,  and  he  mentioned  this  circumstance 
onljr  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing  had  been  carried  out. 
It  proved  that  the  defendant  was  no  mere  fanatic,  or  one  holding 
strong  opinions  upon  any  particular  subject,  and  who  might  have  erred 
by  expressing  too  pointedly  those  opinions ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  This 
pamphlet  was  not  written  with  a  view  of  setting  wrong  right,  or  of  mend- 
ing Uie  existing  state  of  morals ;  it  was  written  with  a  view  of  setting 
race  against  race,  the  European  against  the  native.  The  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  disclosed  a  state  of  Uiings  which  are  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  any  Government  in  the  world,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
Government  of  the  country  were  on  their  trial,  and  that  the  Advocate- 
General  ought  more  properly  to  have  been  in  his  position  as  public 
prosecutor.  Now  for  the  pamphlet  itself.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
drama,  that  style  of  literary  production  being  most  congenial  to  the 
native  mind,  and  consequently  most  likely  to  draw  the  attention  which 
was  required.  8ome  dramas,  particularly  the  French,  dealt  with  cari- 
cature and  other  harmless  productions  which  no  sensible  man  would 
think  of  questioning.  But  when  arson,  forgery,  fornications,  and  other 
cardinal  vices,  form  the  subject  of  the  drama,  then  he  maintained  the 
caricature  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  maintained  that  the  press  or 
the  drama  were  at  liberty  to  hold  up  or  demonstrate  any  particular 
state  of  society  by  way  of  caricature.  Where  would  our  great  satir- 
ists be  unless  this  liberty  were  recognised ;  and  what  sensible  man 
would  object?  None.  Now  for  the  author's  preface.  He  would 
wish  the  Court  to  foUow  him  and  correct,  if  it  considered  necessary, 
any  comments  he  might  make.  He  called  on  the  jury,  who  had  no 
interest  whatever  on  the  production  of  Indigo,  to  consider  well  the 
evidence  which  would  be  disclosed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  oaths 
which  they  had  taken  to  render  strict  and  impartial  justice.  He 
would  direct  their  attention  especially  with  reference  to  the  first 
count  in  the  indictment  to  the  following  portion  of  the  preface  to  this 
pamphlet :— » 

"  The  Editors  of  two  daily  newspapers  are  filling  their  columns  with  your 
praises ;  and  whatever  other  people  may  think,  you  never  enjoy  pleasure 
from  it,  since  you  know  fully  the  reason  of  then-  so  doing.  What  a  surpris- 
ing power  of  attraction  silver  has  ?  The  destestable  Judas  gave  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  Jesus,  into  the  hands  of  odious  Pilate  for 
the  take  of  thirty  rupees  ;  what  wonder,  then,  if  the  proprietors  of  two  news- 
.papers,  becoming  enslaved  by  the  hope  of  gaining  one  thousand  rupees, 
throw  the  poor  helpless  people  of  this  land  into  the  terrible  grasp  of  your 
mouths.'* 
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Haying  in  view  the  publisher  and  his  calling,  could  there  be  any- 
thing more  offensive  from  a  teacher  of  Chrbtianitj  to  a  Christian 
mind  than  the  comparison  with  Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of  our 
Saviour  ?  And  leaving  the  Christian  element  out  of  view,  could  any- 
thing be  more  offensive  to  all  honourable  feeling  than  the  comparison 
of  the  sale  of  political  freedom  with  the  sale  by  the  traits  for  those 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  ?  Could  anything  be,  to  men  of  high  feeling 
and  sensitive  honour,  more  likely  to  lead  to  parties  taking  the  law  in- 
to their  own  hands,  when  they  were  thus  maligned  as  selling  for  so 
paltry  a  bribe,  the  cause  of  the  weak,  and  singing  the  praises  of  those 
Indigo  Planters,  who,  if  this  preface  were  anything  but  a  libel,  had 
cast  an  everlasting  stain  on  the  English  name.  But  he  must  pass  to 
the  recital,  from  the  pamphlet,  of  the  more  prominent  passages  in 
which  his  clients  were  libelled  by  wholesale  under  the  second  count. 
Although  he  would  occupy  their  time  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
with  the  repulsive  details  of  the  charges  brought  directly,  or  insinuat- 
ed, against  the  whole  body  of  the  Indigo  Planters,  he  must  necessarily 
refer  to  numerous  passages  upon  the  various  plaints  included  in  the 
indictment.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  from  the  NU  Durjxm 
itself  a  large  number  of  passages,  in  which,  as  he  showed,  most  seri- 
ous and  disgraceful  libels  were  perpetrated  against  a  particular  class, 
who,  as  he  would  prove  by  the  evidence  he  should  lay  before  them, 
could  be  none  other,  in  the  intention  of  their  reverend  traducer  than 
the  Indigo  Planters.  He  read  numerous  passages,  and  appealed  not 
to  their  feelings,  but  to  their  reason,  on  the  libellous  matters  which  he 
thus  read  to  them,  charging  upon  the  Indigo  Planters  every  variety 
of  crime  held  most  abhorrent  amongst  all  civilised  men,  and  which  he 
had  already  detailed  to  them.  The  avowed  object  of  the  NU  Dwrptm 
was  to  describe  certain  states  of  society.  Was  it  nothing  with  soch 
an  avowed  object  to  represent,  under  the  fictitious  names  of  Wood 
and  Rose,  the  whole  body  of  Planters  ?  The  story  of  the  book  com- 
menced with  the  picture  of  a  once  happy  valley, — ^happy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice,  grain,  pulse,  seeds,  oil  and  fish.  The  women  simple- 
minded  and  happy  in  their  allegiance  to  their  husbands ;  the  ryots 
happy,  no  evil  to  complain  of  the  ryots,  daughters  virtuous,  and  there- 
fore happy  I  But,  alas !  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream ; 
the  Indigo  monster  arrives.  In  the  short  period  of  three  years,  in- 
debtedness, starvation,  neglected  fields,  imprisonment,  forgery,  at- 
tempted violation,  murder,  sudden  death,  and  suicide  came  on  the 
scene.  The  virtue  of  the  Bangallee,  his  women  and  his  ryots,  re- 
mains unchanged  until  the  closing  scene,  when  death  in  some  shape 
or  another,  puts  an  end  to  all  their  sufferings.  But  how  is  this 
brought  about ;  by  swarms  of  Mahratta  horsemen  ?  by  hordes  of 
Tartars?  by  locusts?  by  fire  or  flood,  or  some  like  calamity!  No, 
but  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  the  Indigo  monsters,  represented 
by  the  dramatis  persancBj  Wood  and  Rose.  Bengallee  dewans,  onoe 
pure,  are  converted  into  demons;  Ameens  once  harmless,  become 
tigers ;  magistrates,  supposed  to  be  just,  are  converted  into  oppressors. 
The  Planter's  wife ! — ^and  here  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  the  mere 
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ooDDsel — he  was  the  Englishman  pursuing  with  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion the  libeller  who  had  dared  to  cast  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  his  country  women,  whom  before  the  world  he  had  assiduously 
represented  as  the  means  of  satisfying  the  lust  of  the  justice,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  him  the  tool  of  &e  Planter.  The  ever-virtuous 
sweetmeat  seller,  Podi  Mayrani,  who  has  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  older 
sahib,  who  has  no  longer  the  power  to  continue  hb  vile  practices,  is 
made  the  tool  for  satisfying  the  lust  of  the  chota  sahib ;  but  even  she 
has  some  reluctance,  bad  as  she  is ;  but  neither  of  the  sahibs  have  any. 
The  virtuous  ryots  all  die  or  are  killed  off  under  the  oppression  of 
triumphant  vice,  and  the  sole  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  is  the 
Indigo  Planter  !  If  such  be  indeed  the  state  of  society,  where  was  the 
Government  that  was  powerless  alike  to  restrain  such  vice,  or  to  see 
the  effects  of  such  pictures  of  it  ?  If  such  be  not  the  state  of  society, 
what  right  had  any  mischief-maker,  under  any  guise,  religious  fanatic, 
political  partizan  or  what  they  would  make  it  appear  to  be  so  ? 

The  learned  counsel  thought  he  had  cited  sufficient  passages  from 
the  drama  to  show  its  general  purport ;  he  would  not  detain  the  jury 
much  longer,  but  must  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  leading  points  of 
the  case,  though  the  libel  spoke  for  itself.  He  would  ask  the  jury  if 
they  believed  that  the  state  of  society  among  the  European  Indigo 
Planters  was  such  as  represented  in  that  drama.  If  such  was  not  ^e 
istate  of  society,  then  what  right,  he  would  ask,  had  a  libellous  mis- 
chief-maker to  gave  uttei*ance  to  caluminous  slanders,  and  thereby  set 
caste  against  caste,  and  race  against  race  ?  But  if  the  jury  did  believe 
that  such  was  actually  the  state  of  society,  their  belief  must  be  ground- 
ed on  good  and  unimpeachable  evidence  ;  they  must  further  be  satis- 
fied that  the  intention  of  the  publisher,  jvas  an  honest  one,  and  if  they 
believe  so  they  would  also  have  to  believe  the  unfounded  suggestions 
of  a  person  of  no  authority,  and  cast  to  the  winds  that  which  had  been 
written  40  years  ago  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord  Metcalfe,  and 
many  other  eminent  men  to  an  entirely  different  effect.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  blink  the  question ;  they  would  believe  the  Indigo  Planters,  as 
a  body  guilty  of  arson,  rape,  torturing,  and  forcibly  expelling  and  driv- 
ing ryots  and  their  families  from  their  homes.  They  would  believe 
that  the  small  body  of  Indigo  Planters  were  striving  to  effect,  nay, 
were  actually  effecting  the  extinction  of  a  race,  which  numbered 
thousands,  wherever  they  (the  Planters)  could  shew  one  individual 
alone.  If  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  that  the  defendant  was  the  pub- 
lisher, they  would  also  find  by  the  evidence  which  he  (the  learned 
counsel)  would  call,  that  the  publication  was  carried  on  in  secret,  and 
that,  when  printed,  the  copies  were  sent  in  secret  to  the  Bengal  Secre- 
tariat. The  mode  of  publication  alone  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
strongest  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  honest  or  rightful  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  very  engine  by  which  the  libel  was 
propagated,  itself  prevented  the  possibility  of  entertaining  for  a  mo- 
ment the  thought  that  an  honest  intention  could  have  existed  in  the 
mind  of  its  promulgator.  No,  there  was  some  hidden  and  invisible 
agent  at  work  to  libel  the  Christian  population  of  this  country,  (and 
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it  was  not  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  that  he  said  80»  for  he 
tfaw  among  them  a  gendeman  of  another  creed)  and  it  was  to  yindi- 
cate  their  character  that  his  clients  had  brought  this  matter  into 
Court  He  would  proye  the  secret  manner  of  the  publication,  and 
that  the  intention  was  worse  than  malicious.  That  inyisible  agent 
had  caused  a  respectable  community  to  be  attacked  in  a  manner  that 
gave  them  no  other  opportunity  of  protecting  their  character  from  the 
imputations  cast  upon  it  by  a  gross  and  caluminous  slander.  He  did 
not  care  if  that  invisible  agent  was  in  Court,  nor  if  he  was  listening. 
He  must  know  if  that  drama  was  propagated  in  England  in  the  quar- 
ters where  it  was  wished  to  be  distributed,  before  it  was  known  here, 
and  if  so,  he  must  know  what  motives  there  were  for  such  secresy ; 
he  must  know  if  the  Indigo  Planters  were  informed  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  production  before  notice  was  received  from  Lahore  in  the 
shape  of  an  envelope  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  production.  Whether 
such  copy  was  sent  by  a  Grovemment  servant  or  not,  he  would  not 
now  enquire ;  that  formed  the  subject  for  another  trial  which  he  hop- 
ed would  be  instituted.  If  such  secrecy  had  been  maintained,  he  must 
assert  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  that  drama  could  not  have 
been  to  bring  to  light  the  truth,  but  must  haye  been  to  caluminate  a 
community  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  vindication,  or,  in 
other  words,  '*  stab  in  the  dark.*'  He  did  not  address  the  jury  on  be- 
half of  his  clients  only,  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Christian  commun- 
ity. It  was  for  the  whole  Christian  population  of  British  India  that 
he  stood  there  to  accuse  the  defendant  of  being  the  writer  and  publish- 
er of  a  gross  and  calumnious  slander.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  that  he 
was  one  of  that  population  and  so  might  seem  to  sink  the  counsel  in 
the  client.  From  what  could  they  find  that  the  intention  of  the  writer 
was  a  praiseworthy  one  ?  Did  anything  that  could  be  gathered  frxmithe 
preface  lead  to  such  a  conviction  ?  No !  but  there  was  one  great  &et 
which,  he  insisted,  argued  against  the  honesty  of  the  writer^s  inten- 
tion ;— that  great  fact  was  the  secrecy  of  its  publication.  None  but  a 
fiivoured  few  had  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it  in  this  country,  and  he 
doubted  if  any  persons,  even  in  England,  but  those  intended  to  be  the 
receptacles  of  the  writer's  calumnies,  had  been  able  to  obtun  an 
example  of  that  precious  production.  How  its  existence  became 
known  in  Calcutta,  he  had  already  stated;  but  he  would  ask,  why  it 
had  not  been  propagated  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  parties  at- 
tacked, that  they  at  least  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
their  character  from  imputations,  which,  if  true,  lowered  them  below 
the  brute  creation,  disgraced  the  country  they  belonged  to,  and  the 
Grovemment  which  had  not  long  ere  this  checked  with  a  strong  hand 
such  a  fearful  state  of  inquity  and  evil  ? 

He  warned  the  jury  against  being  led  away  by  assertions  which 
would  doubtless  be  made,  for  there  were  able  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  the  production  was  published  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  public  good ;  but  they  must  consider  the  evidence,  and 
see  if  there  was  anything  in  the  defendant's  conduct  ki  regard  to  the 
publication  of  that  production  that  would  corroborate  such  an  \ 
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tion.  He  knew  that  there  were  members  of  that  jury  who  were  men 
of  stroDg  religious  feelings ;  he  felt  sorry  to  attack  a  body  of  men  of 
•ach  high  calling,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the  word 
^' missionary''  had  become  synonymous  with  "mischief-maker,"  for 
wherever  mischief  was,  in  any  colonial  community,  some  missionary 
was  sure  to  be  found  connected  with  it.  The  jury  would  probably 
remember  the  case  of  the  missionary  Smith,  who  sufiered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  at  Demerara,  for  inciting  the  negroes  to  insurrec- 
tion, mutiny,  and  rapine.  The  troubles  at  the  Cape  must  still  be  fresh 
in  their  recollections,  and  he  need  go  no  further  than  the  sister  colony, 
New  Zealand,  where  insurrections  and  bloodshed  are  now  raging, 
attributable  to  missionaries  alone.  He  entertained  a  sincere  and  pro- 
found respect  for  true  religion.  But  its  messengers  had  a  holy  call- 
ing, namely,  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  all  men,  and 
not  to  act  as  the  harbourers  of  calumny  and  the  originators  of  evil. 
These  were  strong  words,  but  the  jury  would  consider  him  justified 
in  using  them,  if  he  could  bring  home  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  the 
defendant,  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Nil  Durpan.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  jury  would  agree  with  him  that  such  a  publication 
was  not  the  meUiod  best  calculated  to  promote  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  those  Europeans  who 
resided  alone  among  thousands  of  natives  without  any  hope  of  assist- 
ance in  the  hour  of  need.  The  fault  was  not  the  less  grave,  let  it 
arise  fix)m  what  it  may,  even  if  from  a  mis-placed  over-zeal  to  pro- 
mote Christianity. 

Had  we  not  seen  by  what  a  tender  thread  we  hang  1  Have  not 
the  late  mutinies  taught  us  how  unsafe  is  our  position?  Can  we 
permit  persons,  impelled  by  over-zeal,  to  endanger  our  safety,  and 
induce  the  belief  among  people  in  England,  already  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve evil  of  their  countrymen  at  a  distance,  that  Englishmen  in  India 
are  guilty  of  the  wrongs  and  disgraceful  conduct  imputed  to  them  ? 
Was  Uiis  publication,  carried  out  as  it  was,  calculated  to  promote 
Christianity  ?  Was  it  calculated  to  "  turn  the  wicked  from  his  wick- 
edness," and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right?  The  late  right 
reverend  Bishop  of  Calcutta  frequently  denounced  individuals,  and 
spoke  to  them  from  the  pulpit.  Such  a  proceeding  might  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  society,  but  it  was  the  proof  of  an 
honest  intention ;  there  was  no  concealment  about  it,  and  the  bold 
man  was  the  good  man.  How  different  was  his  proceeding  to  that 
of  the  publisher  of  that  Bengallee  document  ?  Was  that  the  act  of  a 
kind  and  Christian  adviser  ?  No ;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  rather 
the  act  of  a  fanatic.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  regard  the 
white  and  black  population  with  the  same  kindly  feelings ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  missionary  to  be  the  propagator  of  the  light  and  truth,  and 
not  propagator  of  slander.  Christian  love  itself  would  incline  the 
Gospel  preacher  to  speak  kindly  to  his  Christian  brethren.  If  his 
intention  was  to  do  good,  why  did  he  not  send  information  to  the 
heads  of  mercantile  houses  here  who  have  large  capital  at  stake,  of 
the  atrocious  proceedings  of  which  he  accused  the  indigo  planters  ? 
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This  he  did  not  do,  but  contented  himadf  with  pabfishing  the  calum- 
nies contained  in  a  Bengalee  play.  For  even  if  the  tnmdator  be  a 
native,  he,  by  the  fiust  of  pnbtishing  the  play,  adopted  it.  Why  £d 
he  not  send  a  copy  to  the  parties  concerned,  to  the  Landholden  and 
Commercial  Association,  and  to  the  indigo  planters?  The  learned 
Counsel  Would  not  deny  that  there  were  bad  men  among  the  indigo 
planters,  no  such  large  community  could  exist  without  containing  a 
portion  of  the  bad  element  as  well  as  the  good.  He  could  not  ^ut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  indigo  planters  h»i  been  attacked  by  more 
persons  than  one  belonging  to  the  defendant's  doth,  but  such  attacks 
had  been  made  openly  in  the  public  press,  and  had  been  answered 
in  the  same  public  way  by  planters,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  append 
their  names.  But  how  differently  was  this  attack  made,  not  puUidy 
and  openly,  but  with  strict  injunctions  as  to  secrecy !  The  book  was 
printed  by  Afanuel,  the  copies  sent  to  Mr  Sandys,  and  from  him  to  the 
Bengal  Secretariat  The  motive  that  induced  this  publication  was  a 
secret  there,  and  whether  it  was  a  political  conspiracy  or  not  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr  Long  was  the  working  agent,  was  a  question  which 
would  doubtless  h%  answered  some  day.  Granting  even  that  the 
publication  was  a  drama  having  no  particular  object,  political  or 
otherwise,  still  if  it  was  likely  to  create  among  the  natives  a  fidse  im- 
pression regarding  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  European  breth- 
ren, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Long,  whose  occupation  was  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  to  destroy  the  copies  that  gave 
rise  to  the  &lse  impression.  That  was  a  much  more  charitable  (%ce 
than  to  disseminate  slander,  and  one  more  conducive  by  far  to  the 
avowed  end  he  had  in  view,  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel.  How 
could  he  expect  to  make  a  single  convert  while  the  calumnies  in  that 
drama  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  painted  in  the  blackest  dye  the  cha- 
racters of  men  brought  up  in  that  faith  of  which  he  was  professedly 
the  promoter  among  the  heathen.  Had  the  conduct  of  any  planters 
been  half  as  oppressive  as  made  to  appear  in  that  publication,  why 
were  specific  charges  not  made  against  them  ?  He  would  not  say 
that  there  were  not  some  among  their  body,  whose  conduct  required 
reprobation,  but  he  utterly  denied  that  any  body  of  civilised  men,  meo 
moreover  whose  interest  it  was  to  treat  the  natives  well,  could  be 
guilty  of  the  atrocities,  could  revel  in  such  a  glut  of  vice  as  depicted 
in  that  libellous  drama,  the  Nil  Durpan,  When  the  publication  had 
gone  forth  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained  conoeming  it, 
and  the  indigo  planters'  only  resource  was  to  select  the  person  who 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  compelled  to  put  his  name  to  everything 
issuing  firom  his  press.  They  did  so,  acting  on  the  principle,  that  if 
you  get  the  cub  the  dam  will  soon  be  caught  They  indicted  the 
printer,  and  thereby  obtained  the  admission  that  Mr  Long  was  the 
publisher.  Had  his  clients  been  vindictive,  they  could  have  pressed 
for  the  punishment  of  the  printer;  it  was  sufiicient  to  say  they  did  not 
do  so.  The  learned  Counsel  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
press  the  conviction  in  ordinary  abuses  of  the  press ;  such  were  not 
dangerous,  for  the  press  had  its  uses  in  which  the  abuses  found  their  aoti- 
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dote.      But  there  was  no  antidote  to  charges  made  without  giving  any 
opportunity  of  promulgating  the  truth.    The  only  means  of  vindicat- 
ing their  character  left  open  to  his  clients  was,  to  come  into  that  Court, 
to  obtain  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  who  would  not,^e  hoped,  become 
parties  to  the  propagation  of  a  libel.    The  question  of  justification 
could  not  arise.    It  was  impossible  for  the  defendant  to  justify  himself 
according  to  law,  though  he  acted  under  the  belief  that  the  Ubel  was 
tme,  though  he  acted  on  information  he  had  received,  even  though  he 
produced  parties  who  had  seen  acts  of  oppression  conmiitted.    But  the 
libel  contained  within  itself  the  proof  of  malice,  and  if  the  Jury  did 
not  believe  the  existence  of  the  state  of  society  therein  depicted,  they 
mtiBt  admit  it  to  be  a  libel ;  if  they  did  not  consider  it  a  libel  they  must 
beHeve  in  the  truth  of  the  charges  made,  not  as  against  one  planter, 
but  BB  against  the  general  body  of  European  indigo  planters ;  they 
would  believe  them  to  be  men   placed  beyond  the  pale  of  civilis- 
ation, and  deserving  of  all  they  had  got,  because  gailty  of  the  most 
horrid  atrocities.    They  would  believe  that  virtue  existed  among  the 
nataves  alone  and  some  few  officials.    They  would  believe  that  on 
leaving  England  their  countrymen  forget  all  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  that  offences  abhorred  at  home,  could  be  perpetrated  with  impun- 
ity here.     They  would  believe  magistrates,  non-officials,  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  British  India,  except  a  favoured  few,  regard- 
less of  all  principles  of  honour  and  feeling.     They  would  believe  that 
not  a  European  in  India,  but  was  more  fit  for  the  chain-gang  in  Nor- 
folk Island,  than  to  govern  here.     They  would  believe  that  officials 
acting  under  the  fascinations  of  imaginery  planters'  wives,  permitted 
injustice  to  be  committed  which  resulted  in  wholesale  destruction, 
ruin,  and  death  to  the  ryot  I     The  Jury  had  been  carefully  selected, 
there  was  no  taint  of  the  indigo  dye  among  them,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  interested  in  its  cultivation,  their  sympathies  would  not  there- 
fore be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  his  clients,  yet  he  felt  confident  that 
they  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  defendant  was 
the  publisher  and  promulgator  of  a  gross  and  calumnious  libel,  and 
the  learned  Counsel  would  be  content  to  leave  him  to  the  mercy  which 
was  a  well-known  attribute  of  that  Court.     He  was  sorry  that  he  could 
go  no  farther  into  the  subject;  he  felt  he  was  but  faintly  doing  his 
duty,  he  felt  that  no  words  of  his  could  sufficiently  pourtray  the  con- 
sequences of  that  libel  if  allowed  to  remain  unheeded  and  uncontra- 
dicted    If  that  reckless  slander  had  been  promulgated  among  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North  West,  it  must  have  inevitably  led  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Europeans.     It  was  just  and  right  to  attribute 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  a  set  of  slanderers,  who  would 
effect,  (if  allowed  to  remain  unpunished)  by  a  forced  combination  uf 
the  natives,  what  the  Bengalee  has  never  been  able  to  effect,  the  eject- 
ment of  the  European,     Would  natives  come  and  offer  their  labour  if 
they  believed  they  would  be  compelled  to  take  advances,  be  ill-treated, 
ruined,  and  their  daughters  violated  ?     He  shuddered  in  contemplating 
the  consequences  of  ^at  libel.     If  distributed  in  the  bazars,  if  spread 
through  villages,  future  generations  would  point  to  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  as  more  pregnant  of  evils  than  the  sway  of  Mahrata  horde  or 
Moslem  host.  These  were  among  the  serious  and  dangerous  ooose- 
quences  of  that  libel  which  had  been  but  feebly  pourtrayed.  He  would 
sit  down  in  the  entire  confidence  that  the  Jury  would  oome  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  demanded  by. truth  and  justice,  and  neces* 
sary  for  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  his  clients. 

(The  first  day's  evidence  appeared  m  the  Times  of  India  of  Thursday  lasL) 

This  evidence  only  proves  that  Mr  Long  the  author,  and  that  the 
Secretariat  franked  Uie  Nil  Durpan. 

Saturday,  Jviy  2Qtk. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Court,  a  minor  official  of  the  Bengal  Office 
was  called  for,  with  a  view  to  produce  the  missing  distribution  list; 
but  on  an  intimation  from  the  Counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr  Cowie 
called,  and  proceeded  with  the  examination  of 

£•  Lushington,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  Secretary  to  the  Govenuaent  of  Ben- 
gal.— He  produced  the  list  of  names  of  persons  to  whom  the  NU  Dwpoh 
was  to  be  distributed.  The  list  was  written  in  two  different  hands- 
writing  :  one  was  that  of  a  derk  in  his  office,  the  other  was  unknown 
to  him.  He  did  not  know  Mr  Long's  hand-writing.  There  was 
nothing  written  on  the  list  to  show  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
Nil  Durpan.  He  found  the  list  in  his  drawer  where  it  had  been  kept 
ever  since,  except  for  a  short  period,  when  it  was  borrowed  by  Mr 
Seton-Karr.  He  could  not  say  if  Mr  Long  had  seen  it  since  he  bad 
come  in  possession  of  it.  The  distribution  of  the  NU  Durpan  took 
place  before  he  took  office. 

Mr  Eglington  here  admitted  the  list  to  be  in  the  defendant's  hand- 
writing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  EgHngton.— Had  a  great  number  of  copies 
of  the  Nil  Durpan  in  his  possession,  probably  200.  When  he  took 
office,  he  took  those  copies  into  his  own  particular  custody. 

By  the  Court. — ^The  copies  were  not  distributed,  but  kept  back  oa 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  in  this  Court.  Did  not  believe  that 
the  persons  named  in  the  small  list  in  his  hand,  were  those  to  whom 
the  Grovemment  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  books  in  the  native 
languages  and  of  native  composition,  to  show  the  style  of  literature 
and  state  of  feeling  among  the  natives. 

Cross^xamination  by  Mr  Eglington  continued. — ^There  have  been 
several  distributions  of  books  since  he  held  office. 

Mr  Peterson  would  put  into  Court  a  proof-copy  of  the  NU  Durpan 
marked  A,  and  a  corrected  copy  marked  A  1,  and  two  exhibits  mariied 
Cf  and  C  1,  being  the  distribution  lists. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr  EgUngUm  rose  and  said  that,  on  whatever  points  he  might  dis- 
agree with  Mr  Peterson,  he  must  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  decision  of  the  Jury,  not  only  as  regarded  Mr  Long,  but  also  as 
it  concerned  freedom  of  discussion  uid  the  public  welfare.  He  could 
not  forget  what  great  interests  would  be  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  Jury,  nor  could  he  forget  that  this  case  was  a  topic  of  conversation 
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throughout  the  country,  and  created  the  most  intense  interest ;  he 
therefore  addressed  the  Jury  with  great  diffidence,  hut  not  with  the 
slightest  misgiving  as  to  their  verdict,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  so  dis- 
prove the  charges  made  against  his  client  that  no  Jury  would  be  justi- 
fied in  finding  him  guilty.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  semi-political  in  their 
nature,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Counsel  to  call  upon  a  Jury  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  any  political  bias  that  might  make  them  lean 
towards  either  side.  In  this  case  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
Jury  should  not  entertain  an  idea  favourable  to  either  the  defendant  or 
his  accusers.  The  subject  of  this  action  had  been  discussed  usque  ad 
nattseam  in  the  papers,  and  it  was  im{>ossible  that  any  juryman  would 
be  perfectly  void  of  some  private  feeling  on  this  subject.  But  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  would  judge  the  case  on  its  merits ;  that  is,  on  the 
evidence  as  it  supported  or  failed  to  support,  the  tenns  of  the  indict- 
ment. Perhaps  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  status,  high 
position,  and  calling  of  the  defendant.  He  had  been  known  for  many 
years  past  as  a  man  of  high  honour,  a  gentleman  whose  character  was 
blamelsss  and  without  reproach.  For  this  reason  the  learned  Counsel 
addressed  the  Jury  under  peculiarly  advantageous  circumstances. 
The  antecedents  of  Mr  Long  and  a  view  of  his  past  career  would  prove, 
notwithstanding  the  observations  of  his  learned  friend,  that  he  did  not 
merit  the  obloquy  of  any  one,  and  that  he  was  not  a  likely  person  to 
commit  the  act  of  which  he  stood  charged,  with  any  malicious  inten- 
tion. Mr  Long's  position  and  status  denied  such  an  accusation,  and 
the  learned  Counsel,  in  corroboration  would  call  attention  to  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  went  bail  for  him.  They  were  Mr  Hutton,  a 
chaplain  and  Bishop's  commissary,  and  Mr  Stuart,  also  a  clergyman, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Church  Mission  Society.  When  the  defendant 
was  supported  by  men  of  such  rank  and  standing  the  Jury  might  be 
Bure  that  his  antecedents  would  bear  the  minutest  test.  Having  made 
these  prefatory  remarks,  the  learned  Counsel  would  proceed  to  con- 
nder  the  case  itself.  But  before  entering  into  the  charge  itself,  he 
would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Jury  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted 
against  him.  His  learned  friend,  Mr  Peterson,  appeared  to  have  been 
labouring  under  a  difficulty  on  that  point.  There  were  three  courses 
open  to  the  prosecutors ;  the  first  was  a  civil  action,  which  the  learned 
Counsel  on  the  other  side  considered  himself  shut  out  from,  by  tech- 
nical reasons.  But  there  was  another  fair,  open,  and  manly  mode  of 
procedure,  much  more  so  than  the  one  adopted,  which  was  the  harshest 
known  in  the  English  law.  Though  the  prosecutors  were  not  able  to 
institute  a  civil  action  for  technical  reasons,  they  could  at  all  events 
have  applied  for  a  criminal  information.  The  Jury  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  that  proceeding ;  he  would  therefore  give 
some  explanation  regarding  it  It  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
did  not  close  the  defendant's  mouth.  The  cases  were  fully  investi- 
gated by  a  full  bench  before  they  came  to  a  jury.  A  rule  nisi  was 
applied  for  and  either  made  absolute,  or  discharged.  In  the  case  of 
a  rule  being  made  absolute,  the  case  was  considered  fit  for  the  investi- 
gation of  a  jury.     The  prosecutors  had  thrown  this  matter  before  a 
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jury  withoat  giving  Mr  Long  a  chance  of  opening  his  moalh  on  his 
own  behalf.  The  mode  of  procedure  would  win  for  the  defendant  the 
sympathy  of  the  Jury,  as  in  this  country,  he  was  debarred  from  cer- 
tifying or  disavowing  his  connection  with  the  pamphlet  This  was 
not  the  state  of  the  law  at  Westminster  Hall^  for,  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago,  an  Act  was  passed  to  enable  a  defendant  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  learned  Counsel  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Act  had  not  been  extended  to  this  country,  bat 
that  state  of  things  now  existed  here,  which  existed  in  En^and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  when  political  animus  ran  high,  and  held 
great  sway.  The  learned  Counsel  would  call  attention  to  6  and  7  of 
Victoria,  and  Lord  Campbell's  remarks  thereon,  which  approved  of 
those  Acts  as  salutary  measures,  and  considered  it  necessary  for  a  de- 
fendant to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  allegations  cast  on  him. 
The  learned  Counsel  would  argue  that  there  was  no  publication  of  the 
alleged  libeL  He  would  then  enter  into  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
the  inuendos,  and  subsequently  as  to  whether  the  publication  was  a 
libel  generally.  His  learned  Mend,  Mr  Peterson,  had  indulged  in  a 
very  long  address,  and  had  made  remarks  which  he  considered  quite 
foreign  to  the  case,  between  the  Crown  and  the  defendant.  He  had 
entered  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  advances  made  for 
cultivation  of  indigo.  Had  the  learned  Counsel  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  just  performance  of  his  duties  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
relations  between  planter  and  ryot,  he  would  not  have  accepted  the 
case,  as  his  Lordship  knew  he  had  only  accepted  the  conduct  of  the 
defence  when  assured  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  A  great  fallacy,  in  his  opinion,  pervaded  his  learned  friend's 
speech.  He  had  assumed  that  the  native  mind  was  greatly  exasper- 
ated by  this  publication;  this  was  the  crying  evil  complained  of 
throughout  Mr  Peterson ^s  address.  It  would  have  been  a  very  proper 
complaint  if  the  pamphlet  had  been  published  in  the  native  language, 
but  not  without  Then  Mr  Peterson  spoke  of  its  wonderful  circulation ! 
he  expected  that  he  would  produce  evidence  of  the  ryots  being  seen  sit- 
ting each  under  his  own  banyan -trees  reading  the  publication  to  their 
wives  and  children.  His  learned  friend  had  also  stated  this  drama 
was  a  libel  on  the  Government,  and  the  Civil  Service,  as  well  as  the 
Indigo  Planters.  If  this  was  the  case,  why  had  not  the  parties  pre- 
sented their  own  indictment  ?  This  question  seemed  to  have  punled 
his  learned  friend.  He  could  not  answer  it.  It  was  perhaps  because 
those  persons  had  taken  competent  legal  advice,  and  found  that  the 
matter  was  not  libellous.  He  did  not  assert  that  this  had  been  the 
case,  it  might  or  it  might  not  have  been  so.  There  was  another  point 
which  greatly  affected  Mr  Long's  position.  It  was  said  that  he  skulk- 
ed behind  others,  and  he  had  been  termed  an  anonymous  libeller. 
At  Manuel's  trial,  Mr  Long  was  most  anxious  to  have  his  name  gi?en 
up  as  having  ordered  the  pnnting  of  that  pamphlet  There  had  not 
been  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  pai-t  of  Mr  Long  to  shield  himself; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  put  himself  forward  as  much  as  any  man 
could  do,  and  most  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  reflections  cast  upon 
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him.  The  jury  might  remember  that  Manuel  on  his  trial  said  he  had  not 
been  pressed  to  give  up  Mr  Long's  name.  Did  Mr  Peterson  expect 
Manuel  to  come  forward  and  make  gratuitous  statements  ?  There  was 
no  concealment,  the  case  was  all  the  other  way,  and  if  there  was  a  libel, 
Mr  Long  had  certainly  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  share  he  had 
taken.  His  learned  friend  had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  author  and 
translator.  Mr  Long  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  that 
was  quite  immaterial.  If  he  was  the  publisher,  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  law  if  the  publication  was  a  libel.  If  there  was  any 
necessity,  Mr  Long  would  at  the  proper  time  divulge  the  names  of 
both  author  and  translator,  provided  his  counsel  should  consider  it 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  verdict  Before  entering  into  the  gist  of  the 
question,  he  would  do  what  might  be  considered  presumption  on  his 
part,  namely,  to  tell  them  what  in  his  opinion  were  their  duties  in  this 
case.  First,  they  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  Mr  Long  is  the  pub- 
lisher. On  that  point  be  thought  the  evidence  clear  and  conclusive. 
That  fact  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  order  given  to  Manuel  for 
the  printing,  and  the  portion  of  the  list  admitted  to  be  in  his  hand. 
Mr  Peterson  had  indulged  in  some  remarks  on  this  point  with  a  mys- 
terious commencement,  a  mysterious  end,  and  a  mysterious  middle, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  understand.  A  simple  fact,  the  giving 
of  the  manuscripts  to  the  printer,  was  not  denied,  and  if  that  was  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  question  of  the  publication,  the  list  clinched 
the  matter.  The  next  question  was  the  truth  of  the  inuendos  set  out  in 
the  indictment,  which  involved  a  question  the  solution  of  which  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  duty  of  the  jury;  that  question  was  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  the  indictment.  He  did  not  think  so,  and  held  Mr 
Peterson's  views  to  be  incorrect.  The  third  question  was  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  libel  or  not.  This  was  more  within  the  province  of  a  jury  to 
decide.  In  the  last  century  when  political  animus  ran  high,  the  jury 
decided  the  first  and  second  questions  only,  and  the  third  was  lefl  to 
the  Judge.  This  course  was  found  to  give  the  Judge  too  much  power, 
and  it  was  altered  so  as  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  the  question  of 
libel,  and  to  allow  the  Judge  to  express  his  opinion  on  their  decision. 
The  learned  Counsel  would  not  trespass  much  longer  on  their  time, 
and  would  now  consider  the  counts  in  the  indictment  without  entering 
into  the  preliminary  points.  In  the  first  count,  the  preface  to  the 
drama  is  set  out,  and  a  small  portion  of  it  treated  as  a  libel  on  Mr 
Brett,  the  editor  of  the  Englishman,  He  would  read  the  passage,  and 
answer  that  it  was  no  libel,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
Jury  so.  He  did  not  intend  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  Mr 
Brett,  or  the  Englishman  newspaper.  Mr  Brett  was  a  most  respectable 
man,  a  man  of  high  honour,  so  far  as  the  learned  Counsel  knew,  and 
far  be  it  from  the  learned  Counsel  to  question  his  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. .  Still  the  learned  Counsel  thought  that  editors  and  managers  of 
newspapers  should  be  the  last  persons  to  come  into  a  Court  and  prefer 
complaints  about  public  books,  pamphlets,  or  prints.  Nowhere  are 
criticisms  so  freely  made  on  public  acts,  and,  perhaps,  on  private 
character,  as  by  the  press  of  India.    That  press  had  deservedly  a  high 
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character^  yet  he  must  say  that  there  had  been,  and  still  v^ere,  irrit- 
ings  in  that  press,  which  were  much  stronger  than  they  should  be. 
For  this  reason  an  editcnr  should  be  the  last  person  to  come  into  the 
Court,  so  thin  skinned,  and  prefer  a  complaint  of  a  libel ;  yet  if  he 
felt  himself  aggrieved,  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  ask^or  justice  at  the 
hands  of  that  Court.  The  learned  Counsel  would  dissect  this  alleged 
libellous  matter.  He  read  the  passage,  and  observed  that  he  really 
thought  it  amounted,  at  most,  to  an  insinuation  that  editors  wrote  op 
the  interests  of  the  Indigo  Planters  for  fee  and  reward,  and  certainly, 
if  it  implied  nothing  further,  it  was  no  libel.  Mr  Pefe»3on  had  givea 
the  jury  his  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but  they  must  not,  on  those 
grounds,  take  it  as  a  libel.  They  must  judge  for  themselves.  If  (hey 
thought  it  implied  no  more  than  he  had  smd,  it  was  not  a  libel,  be- 
cause every  day  there  were  newspapers,  books,  and  pamphlets,  writ- 
ten to  advance  a  particular  interest ;  as  Mr  Brett  had  himself  allowed 
in  his  evidence.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity has  its  particular  organ  in  London,  from  the  highest  conserv- 
ative to  the  lowest  radical  ?  Some  among  them  favoured  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  Established  Church,  but  of  a  hundred  other  sects. 
Some  advocate  the  interests  of  the  law,  some  those  of  the  Goveni- 
ment,  some  those  of  merchants,  in  short,  every  phase  of  life  was  re- 
presented by  men  who  advocated  Us  interests  for  money,  and  not  for 
money  alone,  but  for  a  livelihood,  and  the  learned  Counsel  conndered 
it  a  fair,  legitimate,  and  honourable  profession.  It  was  this  that  was 
implied  by  the  passage  he  had  read,  and  nothing  more.  The  learned 
Counsel  did  not  know  if  Mr  Peterson  meant  to  compare  editors  with 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  if  the  Jury  believed  his  argument,  they  would  see 
that  his  reference  to  Judas  Iscariot  was  an  illustration,  and  not  a  com- 
parison, which  were  very  different.  He  would  thus  leave  that  por- 
tion of  the  case  to  them,  first  stating,  that  if  Mr  Brett  thought  that 
passage  reflected  on  him,  he  was  quite  justified  in  bringing  the  matter 
into  Court,  but  they  must  be  quite  satisfied  on  the  quesUon  of  libel 
or  no  libel  before  they  gave  a  verdiet. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  count,  which 
referred  to  the  general  body  of  indigo  planters,  the  learned  Counsel 
must  observe  that  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  to  connect  a  case  of  a 
private  individual  with  one  of  a  large  body  of  men  like  the  Indigo 
Planters,  and  this  method  was  calculated  to  embarass  Mr  Long  in 
his  defence.  He  would  now  consider  the  second  count  in  the-indiet- 
ment  It  alleged  a  libel  upon  the  Indigo  Planters  of  Lower  Bengal, 
and  he  must  say  that  his  learned  friend,  Mr  Peterson,  bad  delivered 
himself  of  a  good  deal  of  indignation  on  the  subject  of  those  griev- 
ances. And  more  so  than  the  planters  themselves.  Several  Inends 
of  bis  connected  with  the  Indigo  interest  were  in  Court,  and  he  thought 
they  looked  very  cheerful,  and  not  at  all  like  men  suffering  from  the 
sting  of  injurious  calumnies.  He  did  not  think  that4here  was  a  single 
Planter  who  cared  one  farthing  aboat  the  publication  of  the  NU  Dur- 
pan.  They  were  too  well  aware  of  their  poeition.  He  believed  that 
there  was  another  motive  for  the  prosecution,  and  not  the  one  alleged 
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of  unmerited  aspersions.  Another  observation  suggested  itself  to 
him,  viz.,  that  if  the  Planters  had  really  felt  themselves  hurt,  they 
would  long  ago  have  taken  proceedings  against  the  publishers  of  the 
native  copies  promulgated  through  the  Indigo  interest.  If  any  copies 
did  harm  surely  it  was  the  native  ones.  As  no  proceedings  had  been 
taken,  as  they  waited  so  long,  and,  judging  from  their  placid  demean- 
our, he  felt  satisfied  that  they  did  not  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  Yet 
that  was  no  reason  they  should  not  complain  if  there  had  been  a  libel. 
He  would  argue  there  had  not  been,  on  four  separate  points.  The 
first  reason  was,  that  the  party  maligned  were  not  a  definite*  body, 
and  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  rule  in  cases  of  libel,  that  such  a 
body  could  prefer  an  indictment.  His  learned  friend  seemed  to  iiave 
anticipated  such  an  objection  being  raised,  and  he  did  raise  it,  and  in- 
sisted strongly  on  it.  Mr  Peterson  referred  the  jury  to  three  cases; 
be  would  not  trouble  them  with  a  long  legal  disquisition,  but  would 
briefly  show  how  difierent  those  cases  were  from  the  present  one.  He 
did  not  deny  that  great  public  bodies  had  a  right  to  prefer  an  indict- 
ment, but  what  a  difference  there  was  between  a  corporate  body  like 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  clergymen  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  and  a  body  like  that  of  the  Indigo  Planters  of 
Lower  Bengal.  They  were  met  with  here  and  there  at  intervals  of 
20  or  40  miles ;  they  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  no  identity, 
no  corporate  existence,  no  association  properly  so  called,  not  a  single 
interest  in  common,  as  was  the  case  in  the  examples  referred  to  by 
his  learned  friend.  Mr  Peterson  had  been  compelled  to  go  so  far 
back  as  of  George  II.,  1732.  There  was  a  case  of  some  Portuguese 
Jews  lately  come  from  Portugal.  A  criminal  information  was  prayed 
for  regarding  the  murder  of  a  Jewish  woman.  These  Jews  were 
represented  to  have  come  from  Portugal,  and  to  be  living  in  Broad 
Street  This  at  once  established  a  connection  between  them  which 
did  not  exist  among  the  Indigo  Planters.  The  case  against  the  cler- 
gymen  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  was  likewise  dissimilar,  for  they  all 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  that  formed  a  bond  of  union 
between  them.  The  case  against  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  also  different,  for  they  were  a  corporate  body,  and  any 
individual  member  might  take  to  himself  the  libel  on  them  alL  A 
corporate  body  was  entirely  different  from  a  body  like  the  Indigo 
Flimters,  who  had  no  collective  existence,  and  if  the  jury  decided  that 
a  libel  would  lie  in  this  case,  they  would  carry  the  law  further  thaa 
it  ever  had  been  done  before.  Suppose  now  the  policy-holders  of 
Lower  Bengal  should  prefer  a  complaint,  the  question  would  naturally 
arise,  who  are  they?  As  another  illustration,  he  would  say,  suppose 
the  lawyers  of  Bengal  were  to  prefer  an  indictment,  would  that  term  in- 
clude judges?  He  would  be  too  sorry  to  say  the  Judges,  they  were,  and 
admirable  ones,  were  no  lawyers.  Would  it  include  barristers,  vakeels, 
and  pleaders  of  the  Small  Cause  Court?  It  would  be  most  unsafe 
to  sanction  the  preferring  of  a  complaint  by  such  a  body.  Further, 
he  would  ask,  why  the  Indigo  Planters  of  Upper  Bengal  had  not  been 
included  as  well  as  those  of  Lower  Bengal  ?    By  the  preferment  of 
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this  indictment  the  jury  had  been  asked  to  do  what  no  jury  had  erer 
been  asked  to  do  before.  Supposing  the  doors  to  be  thus  thrown  open 
to  litigation,  why  should  not  the  ryots  subscribe  together  and  indict 
any  editor  or  writer  who  they  might  consider  to  have  libelled  them  t 
A  corporate  body  having  a  common  interest  and  a  right  to  come  into 
that  Court,  and  prefer  a  complaint  if  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved ; 
but  the  learned  Counsel  entirely  denied  that  right  where  parties  were 
concerned  who  had  no  corporate  existence. 

His  second  ground  for  opposing  the  charge  of  libel  was  that  the 
publication  was  a  drama,  and  not  a  pamphlet,  and  by  every  prindj^e 
of  propriety,  usage  and  custom,  no  other  character  but  that  of  a  fiction 
could  bo  assigned  to  a  drama  He  would  not  deny  that  there  were 
atrocious  characters,  such  as  Wood  and  Rose,  represented  in  the  play, 
but  the  jury's  dramatical  experience  would  teach  them  that  eveiy 
play  had  its  evil  geniua  Because  a  certain  barrister,  clergyman,  or 
merchant  is  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  is  that  a  reason  all  barris- 
ters, clergymen,  and  merchants  are  of  the  same  stamp  ?  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  personages,  embodying  half-a-dozen  vices,  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  because  one  possesses  several  vices  is  he  to' be  considered 
a  representative  of  his  class  ?  No,  certainly  not,  and  therefore  the 
monstrosities.  Wood  and  Rose,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  types  of  their 
class.  If  this  was  a  libel  the  finest  literature  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  must  be  shut  out.  Look  at  Moliere's  works ;  they  are  but  a 
series  of  venomous  caricatures  of  the  clergy  and  medical  profession. 
But  he  need  not  go  to  foreign  literature ;  he  would  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  very  common  and  growing  practice  to 
illustrate  in  books  the  state  of  society.  "  OUver  Twist'*  for  example, 
which  was  written  with  the  sole  intent  and  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  work-house  system  as  formerly  carried  out ;  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Another  work  by  the  same  author,  ^^  Nicholas  NickUby^'  was 
intended  to  crush  the  abuses  in  Yorkshire  schools.  Were  any  legal 
proceedings  instituted  against  Mr  Dickens  f  No ;  though  many  York- 
shire schoolmasters  would  have  liked  to  do  so  had  they  dared,  bat  they 
knew  no  jury  would  support  them.  The  same  difficulty  occurred  in 
defining  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indigo  Planters. 
There  was  another  work  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  jury, 
namely,  the  Confession  of  Maria  MoTik.  That  book  was  devoted  solely 
to  expose  mal-practices  alleged  to  have  been  carried  on  in  convents 
and  nnnnerie&  There  were  no  steps  taken  in  the  matter,  because  the 
good  sense  of  the  parties  avoided  it.  Mrs  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
work  '^  UncU  TonCs^  Cabin**  was  another  instance.  If  the  prosecotors  in 
this  case  had  cause  to  complain,  surely  the  slave-holder  had  greatercanse 
to  complaint  The  American  law  allowed  actions  for  libel,  yet  none 
had  been  instituted,  because  Legree  was  not  accepted  as  a  type  of  the 
slave-holding  population ;  so  al^  Wood  and  Rose  could  not  have  been 
meant  by  the  author  as  an  embodiment  and  type  of  the  Indigo  Plan- 
ter. Another  work  in  the  Hindustani  language  had  excited  oonaider- 
able  attention  here  ;  he  referred  to  Pauchkowrie  Khan^  a  woil  on  the 
system  of  the  Mofussil  Courts.    Many  gentlemen  might  have  been 
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annoyed  at  it,  yet  no  legal  exception  was  taken  to  it,  and  why  ?  Ba- 
canse  it  was  not  a  case  for  indictment.  He  thus  lefl  that  portion  of 
the  case  to  the  jury.  As  to  whether  the  matter  was  libellous  or  not, 
he  would  say  that  no  general  accusation  could  be  charged  on  account 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Wood  and  Rose,  who  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Legree  of  "  Uncle  TorrCs  Cabin"  The  learned  counsel 
proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  Nil  Durpan  and  comment  thereon* 
He  pointed  out  passages  in  which  Indigo  Planters  were  well  spoken 
of,  in  order  to  show  that  if  this  pamphlet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ryots  they  would  know  that  there  was  a  bright  side  to  the  pictifre  as 
well  as  a  dark  one.  His  learned  friend  had  observed  that  there  were 
other  parties  maligned  in  the  Nil  Durpan  besides  the  Indigo  Planters. 
It  was  self-evident  that  strong  remarks  were  made  in  that  publication 
with  reference  to  missionaries  and  the  civil  service,  but  those  remarks 
were  quite  different  from  such  as  would  constitute  a  libel  or  justify 
the  jury  in  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  defendant.  The 
learned  counsel's  fourth  reason  for  denying  the  libel  was  the  question 
of  malice.  In  law,  if  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  that  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  malicious  intention.  If,  notwithstanding  Mr 
Peterson's  observations,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  Mr  Long  had  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  Indigo  Planters,  or  any  motive  to  tra- 
duce or  injure  them,  there  had  been  no  malice  proved.  He  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence  the  fact  that  Mr  Long  approached  his  sub- 
ject with  a  perfectly  unbiassed  mind,  and  had  done  merely  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  many  years  in  this  country.  He  had  had  much 
to  do  with  the  native  community,  commenting  on  their  publications  as 
a  proof  of  their  style  of  literature  and  thoughts.  He  preferred  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  case  to  the  work  itself,  and  probably  Mr  Long's  feel- 
ings were  best  conveyed  in  the  preface,  which  is  expressive  of  a  de- 
sire for  conciliation  between  planter  and  ryot.  His  learned  friend 
had  made  some  very  severe  remarks,  which  were  not  justified  by  the 
evidence.  Mr  Long  repudiated  several  notions  contained  in  that 
pamphlet,  and  he  had  only  become  the  publisher  of  that  work  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  the  native  opinion.  The  learned  counsel  felt 
strongly  on  this  case,  and  must  say  that  if  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  they  would  be  carrying  the  law  further  than  it  had  ever  been 
done.  This  was  a  case  of  the  last  importance  to  Mr  Long;  it  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  prospects  as  a  clergyman,  nor  was  it  a  less 
important  case  for  the  country  generally.  Therefore  he  hoped  the 
jury  would  not  be  led  away  by  any  remarks,  but  give  the  subject 
their  calm  and  temperate  consideration  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
and  the  work  itself.  Thus  he  left  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
in  full  confidence  that  they  would  give  a  verdict  compatible  with 
truth  and  justice. 

His  Lordship  then  addressed  the  Jury,  telling  them  that  now  the 
case  for  the  defendant  had  closed,  it  remained  for  them  to  determine 
the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  He  had  never  felt  deeper  anx- 
iety in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  because  a  question  was  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  this  case,  which  had  but  faintly  been  glanced 
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at  by  the  learned  Counsel  on  either  side.  The  qnesUon  he  alluded 
to  was  a  great  constitutional  one,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  public  writing ;  and  the  remaiiLS  he  woald 
make  on  that  subject  would  not  be  left  unsaid  by  a  un^e  Judge  In 
England,  and  he  felt  convinced  would  meet  the  liewd  of  the  learned 
Chief  Justice  of  that  Court  It  was  the  first  time  this  question  had 
been  submitted  to  a  Jury  in  India,  for  this  was  the  first  proaecation 
of  the  kind,  as  he  believed,  that  had  taken  place  in  India,  and  it 
therefore  behoved  the  Jury  to  consider  not  the  history  of  India  bat 
that  of  England,  to  see  how  Juries  had  dealt  with  this  all-important 
question  ;  important  to  the  respectable  body  of  men  who  alibied  that 
they  had  been  most  cruelly  slandered,  important  to  the  reverend  de- 
fendant, important  to  every  human  being  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country,  because  it  concerned  every  man  here;  a 
question  that,  it  should  never  be  said,  had'  been  lightly  passed  over 
by  the  presiding  Judge  of  that  Court  He  would  not  o£^t  his  own 
personal  opinions,  but  those  which  had  been  well  established,  and 
accepted  as  authority  at  Westminster  Hall.  The  indictment  contained 
two  counts.  He  would  first  deal  with  the  first  count,  and  then  eome 
to  the  all-important  question  as  to  how  the  Jury  meant  to  deal  with 
the  second.  The  first  count  deserved  the  most  serious  attention,  and 
his  Lordship  could  not  agree  with  Mr  Eglinton  in  dismissing  it  so 
abruptly  from  notice.  How  far  it  was  wise  for  those  respectable 
persons  who  conducted  journals  to  enter  into  a  question  of  libel  was 
not  for  the  Jury  to  determine.  That  was  beyond  their  province,  and 
beyond  his.  They  had  to  confflder  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  as 
an  ordinary  individual,  for  though  an  editor  was  necessarily  possessed 
of  great  power  and  influence,  yet  every  individual  had  the  same 
right  to  fineedom  of  discussion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  editor 
was  maligned,  he  had  as  perfect  right  to  seek  redress  from  the  Courts 
of  Justice  as  any  other  person.  His  Lordship  would  give  no  opinion, 
nor  would  he  invite  the  Jury  to  do  so,  as  to  how  fiur  it  was  wise  in 
those  who  would  place  themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  contend 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  come  into  that  Court  as  prosecntois  in 
a  case  of  libel.  The  only  question  for  their  oonmderation  was, 
whether  the  publication  were  a  libel  or  nott  There  was  no  disguls* 
ing  the  fact  that  the  first  count  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing  to 
the  second ;  and  his  Lordship  must  say  that  this  mode  of  indictment 
did  not  entirely  meet  with  his  approbation,  because  a  personal  wrong 
and  injury  was,  to  a  certain  extent^  mixed  np  with  a  pnblie  one.  B 
the  gentleman  who  conducted  the  Engliskman  ftlt  himself  aggrteved, 
his  redress  might  have  been  a  iMl  action;  but  if  he  prefbred, 
instead  of  putting  damages  in  his  podcet,  to  vindicate  his  charattwr 
by  a  criminal  prosecution,  he  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  do  so.  Hie 
first  count  referred  to  a  libel  or  supposed  libel  on  die  two  leading 
journals  of  the  city  of  Calcutta.  He  did  not  wish  unduly  to  infloenee 
the  Jury  in  giving  their  verdict,  but  it  remained  for  them  to  say,  if 
those  two  papers  were  meant  by  the  allusions  in  the  prefiioe  to  As 
pamphlet?    There  was,  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  as  regarded  the 
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first  count,  only  one  part  of  the  book  relied  on  by  Mr  Peterson,  viz., 
the  author's  preface.  There  had  been  no  observation  made  on  the 
first  part,  and  he  would  read  the  passage  complained  of.  (His  Lord* 
ship  here  read  the  preface).  The  Jury  had  to  deliberate  iJP  that  was 
a  libel.  They  must  first  consider  if  the  Englishman  and  Hurkaru 
were  the  papers  alluded  to.  How  did  the  evidence  bear  on  this  pointi 
Mr  Brett  had  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  been  for  two  years 
managing  proprietor,  and  was  formerly  joint  editor,  and  was  now 
sole  editor  of  the  Englisknum  newspaper,  and  that  he  believed,  fix)m 
the  views  he  had  naturally  adopted  and  expressed  upon  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Government  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  un- 
happy disputes  between  the  planters  and  ryots,  that  it  was  to  his 
paper  that  the  libel  pointed.  The  Jury  must  not  look  at  this  question 
in  a  quibbling  manner,  but  as  they  would  view  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  They  must  exercise  their  common  sense,  and  he  would  ask 
if  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  evidence  that  the  Englishman  and 
Hw'karu  were  the  papers  pointed  at.  That  was  one  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  defence  question  for  their  consideration.  The  Counsel 
for  the  defence  had  examined  Mr  Brett  as  to  whether  there  were 
other  daily  papers  in  India,  and  he  had  answered  that  certainly  there 
were  others  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  but  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet 
shewed  that  they  could  not  have  been  referred  to.  Had  the  news- 
papers in  Madras  and  Bombay  nothing  of  more  immediate  interest 
to  their  local  interests  and  constituency  to  write  about  than  the  cul« 
tivation  of  Indigo  in  Lower  Bengal?  In  his  Lordship's  opinion  it 
was  trifling  with  their  understanding  to  say  that  the  Englishman  and 
Hurkaru  were  not  the  papers  pointed  at.  Then,  if  that  question 
were  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  the  language  adopted  amounted  to  a  libelf  They  must  judge  if 
it  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honor  and  integrity  of  those  who  had  the  im- 
portant duty  of  conducting  these  journals,  whether  they  were  men 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  filthy  lucre  to  advocate  any  side  of  any 
opinion  whether  or  not  they  were  men  capable,  fi^r  the  sake  of  gain, 
of  being  corrupted  to  advocate  any  set  of  views,  and  to  abstain  from 
giving  vent  to  the  honest  opinions  which  their  oonscienoe  might  dictate. 
His  Lordship  had  a  great  respect  for  the  press ;  it  was  important  to 
the  interests  of  public  liberty  that  its  rights  should  be  amply  shielded ; 
but  still  his  observations  ought  not  to  be  constructed  as  lei^ing  to  the 
supposition  that  he  was  influenced  by  its  examinations,  or  considered 
it  justified  in  exceeding  the  scope  of  legitimate  criticism  or  censure, 
which  by  well-understood  oractice  fell  within  its  province.  If  it  so 
exceeded,  whether  in  attacking  a  person  in  authority  or  any  other 
individual,  it  was  amenable  in  the  fullest  extent  to  the  law,  which,  ia 
such  case,  would  not  fhil  to  be  enlbnoed. 

The  second  part  of  the  passage  ran  as  follows : — (It  was  here  read 
by  his  Lordship.) 

Did  that  mean,  or  did  it  not  mean  that  those  respectable  gentlemen 
who  conduct  newspapers  in  Calcutta  would  sell  the  best  interests  of 
society  for  Rs.  1000 ;  that  they  would  sacrifice  the  welfiire  of  society 
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to  the  promodon  for  a  corrupt  purpose  of  private  ioterest«t  If  it 
meant  Uiat,  it  was  a  gross  libel.  That  the  Jury  had  to  determine. 
His  Lordship  had  a  right,  according  to  the  law,  to  express  hss  opinion, 
but  he  would  rather  leave  it  entirely  to  them.  If  those  gentlemen  did 
not  belong  to  the  press  but  were  private  individuals,  would  any  one 
think  them  capable  of  taking  bribes  to  vilify  the  character  of  a  neigh- 
bour for  £  100?  Would  they  lay  themselves  open  to  such  disgrace  thai 
they  could  never  again  hope  to  hold  up  their  heads  among  their 
fellow-men?  As  to  the  question  of  what  a  libel  was,  it  was  any  re- 
flection on  a  man's  character  defined  to  be  calculated  to  bring  him 
into  ridicule  and  contempt;  it  did  not  matter  whether  any  injury  had 
actually  resulted,  serious  or  slight.  Therefore,  it  remained  for  the 
Jury  to  decide  whether  that  passage  did  or  did  not  reflect  on  Mr 
Brett,  as  managing  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Englishman  news- 
paper. 

The  second  count  was  all-important ;  the  first  might  be  important 
to  Mr  Brett  and  the  defendant,  but  the  latter  was  beyond  all  per- 
sonal feeling ;  it  concerned  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  and  his 
Lordship  hoped  the  Jury  would  very  solemnly  consider  before  giving 
a  verdict  He  hoped  every  one  would  realize  the  importance  of  the 
question  involved.  He  hoped  every  one  of  the  Jury  would  apply  bis 
utmost  intelligence  to  the  solution  of  that  question,  and  maintain  an 
earnest  and  painful  guard  over  his  sympathies,  for  unless  they  kept 
their  sympathies  under  control  they  committed  an  injury  on  the  very 
society  it  was  their  function  to  protect  The  second  count  was  the 
alleged  libel  on  that  respectable  portion  of  the  community  known  u 
the  Indigo  Planters  of  Lower  Bengal  Mr  Eglinton  said  a  libel 
would  not  lie  against  a  class,  and  that  this  count  was  too  general, 
and  not  sufficiently  pointed;  but  his  Lordship  was  sure  the  Joiy 
would  defer  to  his  opinion,  and  he  entertained  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
an  indictment  would  lie,  though  no  particular  individual  was  referred 
to.  This  question  had  long  been  decided  in  Westminster  Hall,  cen- 
turies ago,  in  a  leading  case  upon  the  subject  (which  his  Lordship 
referred  to)  in  which  the  Jewish  community  were  held  to  be  the 
subject  of  libel  It  had  been  confirmed  by  numerous  and  reeent 
decisions  in  which  classes  of  the  public  had  sought  redress  for  cal- 
umnious charges,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  mooted  now.  The 
Jury  would,  therefore,  accept  from  him  the  principle  that  a  libel 
might  be  levelled  against  a  class  as  against  an  individual  They  moat 
consider  if  the  language  used  was  such  as  to  be  likely  to  create  t 
breach  of  the  peace.  He  would  ask  them  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  libel  pointed  to  the  body  of  Indigo  Planters ;  and  if  so,  did  they 
think  them  so  degraded  as  they  are  represented.  This,  and  all  cir^ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  pamphlet  the  Jury  would  have  to 
decide.  His  Lordship  had  stated  the  point  clearly,  and  would  refer 
the  Jury  thereon  to  a  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  remains 
on  the  same  point  by  Mr  Erskine,  than  whom  a  more  atrenooos 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  never  existed.  That  decisioo 
was  given  in  a  State  prosecution,  which  this  resembled,  and  meant 
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tliat  if  there  was  an  absence  of  circumstances  showing  that  Mr  Long, 
tlie  defendant,  was  actuated  by  an  honest  and  conscientious  belief 
that  be  was  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  it  only  remained  for 
the  jury  to  consider  how  far  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  liable: 
to  the  charge  of  a  criminal  intention.     That  was  entirely  a  matter 
for  their  determination  in  the  present  case,  in  which,  though  entitled 
as  the  presiding  Judge  to  do  so,  h«  would  not  influence  them  by 
giving  his  opinion.     Until  the  passing  of  Fox's  Act,  (which  had  been 
occasioned  by  repeated  differences  between  Judges  and  Juries,  and 
^was  immediately  caused  by  a  celebrated  dispute  between  Mr  Erskine 
and  Mr  Justice  Buller)  the  jury  and  Judge  pulled  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  Juries  oflentimes  received  with  dbgust  and  alienation  the 
directions  of  the  Judges,  until  the  Act  was  passed  which  was  stated 
to  be  declaratory  of  the  law.    This  Act  gave  the  Jury  full  power  to 
determine  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel,  and  there  was  afterwards 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  to  dictate  that  question.     In 
one  or  two  cases  only  the  Judge  was  at  liberty  to  state  his  opinion  as 
to  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel,  but  it  was  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding  to  hold  a  Jury  responsible  for  convictions  in  which  they  had 
not  a  shadow  of  an  opinion.     He  would  read  extracts  from  cases  to 
show  the  extent  of  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
(These  extracts  were  read.)    Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  was  a  libel  in  their  opinion.     It  remained  to  be  seen,  whether 
Mr  Long  had  been  actuated  by  an  honest  and  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  he  was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  not  merely 
reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  native  community,  as  had  been  suggested 
on  his  behalf,  for  this  he  was  bound  to  say  would  not  afford  a  shadow 
of  an  excuse.    The  question  was,  how  far  thb  would  negative  the 
legal  inference  of  malice?     If  Mr  Long  had  become  the  tool  of  the 
native  community,  that  would  be  no  justification  whatever,  unless  he 
bad  a  conscientious  belief  at  the  time  that  he  was  forwarding  the  in- 
terest of  society  by  publishing  that  pamphlet.     How  were  corruptions 
to  be  attacked  if  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  not  to  exist?     Did  not 
the  press  fairly  claim  the  privilege  of  attacking  men  in  authority, 
men  of  high  station  in  the  church,  or  in  the  profession  to  which  his 
Lordship  had  the  honor  to  belong,  or  in  Courts  of  Justice?     When 
there  were  abuses  there,  the  press  was  ready  to  comment  upon  them, 
and  rightly  too,  for  if  the  press  were  right  the  Judge  was  wrong,  and 
if  the  press  attacked  unjustly,  the  Judge,  aided  by  that  public  opinion, 
to  which  even  the  press  must  bow,  could  live  it  down.     The  Jury 
should  not  approach  that  great  constitutional  question,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  without  being  fully  warned.    It  should  never  be  said  that 
he,  as  presiding  Judge  in  that  Court,  failed  to  put  these  doctrines 
fully  before  the  Jury,  in  a  case  which  concerned  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  public  (Uscussion.     He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  the  defendant,  in  publishing  the  pamphlet  in  question,  were 
actuated  solely  by  an  honest  §nd  conscientious  desire  to  inform  the 
public  of  abuses  which  he  thereby  hoped  to  ameliorate,  and  by  no 
o(her  motive,  he  would  be  within  the  pale  of  that  privilege  which  the 
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law  afforded  to  every  man  who  acted  with  good  fiiith  in  the  AedbargB 
of  a  public  duty.  And  especiallj  as  a  minister  of  rdigioii  would  he 
be  entitled  to  every  protection  in  his  efforts  to  sappresa  Tioe,  and 
ameliorate  the  public  morals  even  althon^  he  might,  in  the  warmth 
of  feeling  and  language,  express  sentiments  which  should  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  to  individuals  addressed.  The  question  for  the 
Jury,  therefore,  was  upon  a  consideration  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the  pamphlet  which  formed  the  sul^ect  of  this  proseeation;  was 
there  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  solely  a  desire  honestly  and  oon« 
scientiously  to  benefit  society,  free  from  any  admixture  of  other  and 
less  pure  motives?  That  eonld  only  be  determined  by  a  perusal  of 
the  document  in  question,  and  the  passages  which  had  been  com* 
plained  of  and  commented  on  in  the  speech  of  the  learned  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution. 

Eii  Lardihip  then  proceeded  to  read  teriatim  the  various  ptaaagts 
referred  to,  commenting  on  them  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
absence  of  any  other  motive  than  the  hondfSe  desire  to  enlighten  and 
influence  the  public  on  a  controversy  in  which  he  honestly  believed 
the  statements  put  forward.  Adverting  to  that  part  of  the  pamphlet 
in  which  in  the  course  of  a  dialogue  in  the  drama  one  of  the  parties  » 
represented  as  saying  of  the  wife  of  an  Indigo  Planter  **  She  has  no 
shame,"  &c.,  and  to  a  passage  in  which  the  Magistrate  of  the  district 
is  suggested  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Planter's  wife  in  the  de- 
oisions  given  by  him  in  his  Court,  his  Lordship  said  he  approached 
the  subject,  as  every  man  must,  with  sorrow  and  disgust.  Beading 
and  commenting  on  the  passage,  he  said,  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  aay, 
whether  it  could  bear  any  other  interpretation  than  that  the  wives  of 
the  Indigo  Planters,  of  which  the  type  was  propounded  in  the  drsma, 
were  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  debasing  themselves  in  the  man« 
Her  suggested,  for  the  purposes  of  forwarding  the  worldly  unterests  of 
their  husbands.  It  was  urged  that  the  reference  was  to  some  ex* 
eeptioud  instance,  but  the  Jury  would  consider  from  the  wh(^e  tenor 
of  the  pamphlet  whether  such  were  the  case.  It  had  the  most  critical 
bearing  on  the  present  charge  in  deciding  whether  the  defendant  had 
been  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  benefit  society  by  the  publication 
in  question.  Beading  those  passages  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of 
them  otherwise  than  as  a  foul  and  filthy  sUmder,  against  a  society  of 
helpless  women  who,  under  the  mask  of  a  general  type^  were  <9iieDy 
stabbed  in  the  dark.  If  it  meant  anything  it  was  not  merely  a  slandtf 
against  the  wives  of  Planters,  but  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  consider 
whether  it  was  not  intended  as  a  reproach  on  the  whole  middle  clan 
of  the  women  of  Enghmd,  from  whence  tboy  came.  The  Jury,  the 
civilians,  the  soldiers,  and  merchants  in  this  country,  alike  had  their 
common  origin  from  that  middle  class,  whose  daughters  were  here  so 
shamdiiUy  maligned.  Those  women  came  to  this  country  to  share  a 
life  of  toil  and  hardship  with  their  husbands,  far  from  the  friendsiups 
and  protection  of  their  native  land,  ax^  springing  from  that  middle 
class  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  respected  as  any  persons  in  any  dsss 
of  society  here.     He  had  been  told  tliat  that  publication  was  an  ex- 
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I>rotii<)a  of  the  Native  feeling.  If  so,  every  intelligent  native  in  that 
Oourt  b1^ou14  be  asbaiiied  at  such  a  reflection  of  Uieir  opinion.  He 
liad  ^^uly  penonal  friends  among  both  Civilians  and  Indigo  Planters, 
sand  be  must  say  that  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  most  cow- 
ardly to  attack  the  Planters  through  their  wives,  and  their  wives 
through  the  Magistrates.  Would  they  believe  that  those  women  were 
in  the  habit  of  prostituting  themselves  in  order  to  gain  the  decision  of 
Magistrate^  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  administer  the  law  with  strict 
ipdpartiality  ?  Would  they  believe  that  those  Magistrates  were  in  the 
liabit  of  violating  the  solemn  obligations  of  their  duty  and  conscience 
to  gratify  lioratious  desire  ?  Then,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  bond 
Jkh9  'm  viaking  this  publication  for  the  benefit  of  society,  came  the  all- 
important  question,  could  this  have  been  published  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England  with  a  bond  fide  and  conscientious 
belief  that  it  WQuld  forward  the  interests  of  society?  Would  the 
reverend  gentleman  point  out  how  far  he  thought  this  filthy  statement 
iTM  calculated  tp  bring  about  improvements  in  social  morals  ?  It  might 
Lave  been  fit  fmr  him  to  raise  the  charge  of  oppression,  extortion,  and 
cruelty  against  the  body  of  Planters,  but  what  public  good  would  it 
subserve  to  publis)i  this  filthy  stufi'and  wound  tliat  class  through  their 
social  and  domestic  relations,  through  their  wives  themselves  ?  When 
he  (the  learned  Judge)  read  these  filthy  passages,  he  blushed  to  think 
that  a  clergyman  pf  liie  Established  Church  of  England  could  have 
lent  hifnself  to  the  propagation  of  so  malicious  and  unfbunded  a  slander, 
X%  might  have  been  urg^  that  be  disavowed  those  sentiments,  and  he^ 
the  Iw^ed  Judge,  had  fully  expected  to  hear  some  disavowal  of  them 
fit  the  outset  of  the  trial ;  some  explanation  possibly  that  they  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  ^oitement  of  the  publication ;  but  the  case  had  gone 
on  and  had  come  to  a  close  without  the  shadow  of  an  apology  or  re- 
traction of  the  foul  insinuations  which  the  pamphlet  contained  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  or  his  Counsel.  He  would  read  it,  and  ask  the 
Juiy  what  was  meant  but  an  illicit  intercourse,  and  the  violation  of  his 
oath  by  the  Magistrate  who  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  his 
deeisions  by  what  might  be  the  conduct  of  the  Indigo  Planter's  wife 
towards  him.  If  any  other  construction  could  be  put  upon  that  passage 
no  Qoe  would  r^oice  more  than  his  Lordship,  That  statement  would 
go  forth  to  the  moU^eryi  and  daughters  of  the  middle  class  in  England 
to  make  them  think  that  is  the  fate  of  their  daughters  here.  Not  a 
gentleman  in  any  station  but  would  tear  the  filthy  production ;  but 
above  all  every  civilian,  soldier,  merchant,  and  he  hoped  every  clergy- 
mau  would  agree  that  it  should  never  reach  the  firesides  in  England. 
Then,  again,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  hondfdet  in  the  publication 
the  Jury  would  take  into  consideration  the  evidence  as  to  the  lists  which 
had  beoi  produced  that  morning.  Hii^  Lordship  had  asked  Mr  Lush- 
ingto&i  whether  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  smaller  list  were  those  to 
wbem  the  Oovermnent  of  Bengal  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  copies 
of  works  to  show  the  style  of  Native  Literature  and  the  state  of  Native 
society  f  (His  Lordship  h^e  read  out  the  small  list  printed  below.) 
It  commenced  with  the  Secretary  to  the  Aborigines  Society,  and  the 
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Peace  Societies,  and  included  the  names  of  tbe  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Messrs  Bright  and  Cobden,  the  Members  of  Council  of  India,  Mr 
Marshman  and  Mr  Layard.  Those  names  included  members  <tf  par* 
liament,  clergymen,  and  religious  societies,  and  these  were  the  parties 
that  were  to  receive  copies  of  the  NU  Durpan  according  to  the  TevereoA 
defendant's  own  hand-writing.  A  man  had  a  perfect  right  to  send  any 
document  to  Government  which  tended  to  ameliorate  the  stale  of 
society,  but  not  to  publish  to  the  world  charges  which  he  eannot  sub- 
stantiate or  does  not  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe.  Whaterer 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  Jury  regarding  a  criminal  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Long,  he  could  not  object  that  the  subject  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  discussion  had  been  fully  ven- 
tilated in  his  trial.  His  Lordship  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  speedies 
of  Mr  Erskine  as  to  limit  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  free  diacussioik 
Bis  observations  had  been  calculated  to  prevent  the  Jury  from  acdi^ 
unjustly  by  taking  a  wrong  view  of  the  case.  It  should  never  be  ssid 
that  that  great  constitutional  question,  the  liberty  of  the  press^  had 
been  frittered  away  on  that  bench.  Not  a  single  withdrawal  had  been 
made  by  Mr  Long.  It  was  fitting  for  him  to  have  disavowed  his  be- 
lief in  the  statements  regarding  the  wives  of  Indigo  Planters  before  his 
defence  had  closed.  The  Jury  had  a  great  question  to  decide  in  eon- 
nection  with  which  their  names  would  be  recorded,  and  he  begged 
them  for  the  great  interests  that  were  at  stake,  to  consider  wdl  their 
verdict.  They  had  read  the  history  of  England,  and  oould  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  priceless  value  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Sboold 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  criminal  intention  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Long  to  degrade  or  bring  into  contempt  a  class  of  men; 
if  they  thought,  moreover,  that  he  honestly  and  conscientiously  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  (although  they  might  be  untme 
in  fact,)  and  that  he  published  them  solely  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  religion,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  or  that  in  the  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, he  had  incautiously  made  use  of  some  unjustifiable  expressions 
merely,  without  a  criminal  intention,  they  would  give  a  verdict  of 
**  not  guilty."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  find  that,  with  a 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others,  Mr  Long  had  become  die  tool 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  native  community,  or  was  actuated  by 
other  than  pure  motives,  they  would  give  a  verdict  of  "guilty." 
His  Lordship  would  now  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury, 
confident  they  would  give  such  a  verdict  as  truth  and  justice  de- 
manded. 

Hi8  Lordship  concluded,  summing  up  the  evidence  at  a  little  before 
2  o'clock,  and  the  Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  After  an 
absence  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  they  returned  to  Court  to  enquire 
of  the  presidmg  Judge,  whether,  assuming  that  the  defendant  believed 
the  statements  in  the  pamphlet  to  be  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  he 
shewn  that  he  was  actuated  by  malice  in  the  publication  before  he 
could  be  found  guilty. 

His  Lordship  shortly  explained  to  them  the  law  in  terms  of  an  ex- 
press authority  (The  King  v.  Horsnian)  to  which  he  referred  on  the 
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point.  It  was  unnecessary  to  prove  express  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  but  the  hiw  inferred  malice  wherever  the  terms  of  the  al- 
leged libellous  matter  were  such,  that  the  person  or  body  of  persons 
spoken  of  were  brought  into  contempt  and  odium,  unless  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant,  honestly  in  his  conscience,  believed  the  truth  of 
the  facts  alleged,  and  was  bonajide,  acting  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society  at  large  in  making  the  publication.  Whether,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  was  actuated  solely  by  such  conscientious  belief,  and  bond 
Jldes,  was  a  question  which  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  determine^  on  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  facts  and  contents  of  the  pamphlet. 

7^  Jury  thereupon  retired  again,  and  in  about  ten  minutes,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  both  counts. 

Mr  EgUnton  requested  that  judgment  might  not  be  given  until  the 
expiration  of  the  four  days,  within  which  a  new  trial  might  be  moved 
for,  as  the  defendant  might  be  desirous  of  moving  an  arrest  of  judg- 
meat. 

Hia  Lordship  said  it  was  usual  to  assign  some  ground  at  the  time  in 
respect  of  which  judgment  was  to  be  arrested.  What  was  the  sug* 
gestion  on  which  the  motion  was  made  ? 

Mr  EgUnton  said  he  was  not  prepared  with  any  ground,  and  did 
not  know  that  such  motion  would  be  made,  but  he  merely  asked  for 
the  time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Hia  Lordship  said  he  had  not  intended  to  pass  sentence  at  once. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  allowing  a  delay  of  four  days,  but  would  reserve 
the  sentence  until  Monday  morning,  when  any  application  might  be 
brought  forward. 
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DR  WILLIAM  ANDERSON  ON  REGENERATION.* 

ILIFB  WlTffOUT  FAITH,} 

"  Meet  fearftilly  and  wondronsly  we're  made  ; 
In  fBar  and  in  the  dark  we  strire  to  liTe 
By  sight  and  in  new  confidence  arrayed 
Crj  we  to  Nature,  '  SUy !'  to  Fate,  <  GIyc,  giTe!* 
StUl  loitering  towards  to  morrow,  when  to-dsT 
Fails  to  bring  forth  from  its  too  numerous  tous 
And  maniibld  emotions,  these  great  spoils 
Wherewith  to  build  a  tower  of  strength  and  stay. 
Reaching  to  hearen.    Alas,  we  only  find 
To-morrow  like  to-day;  the  impending  sky 
Silent  and  blue,  silent  and  dark  and  mgh. 
The  only  ohanges,  paasing  donds  and  wind. 
And  round  about  us,  blackening  upwards,  slopes 
Aceomulation  irast  of  unproduotiYe  hopes !" 

(WiUiam  BeU  Scott s  "  Fomt  bjf  a  Famtirr) 

Akt  work  from  Dr  William  Anderson  is  certain  to  be  regarded  with 
attention.  There  are  not  many  theological  writers  who  poasess  the 
power  of  presenting  thdr  ideas  with  so  much  energy  and  oleamets  u 
he  does,  and  although  his  offences  against  good  taste  are  numeroui^ 
and  the  spirit  of  invective  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges  ia  far  from 
commendable,  he  has  sufficient  redeeming  qoalitias  to  gain  admiren 
and  friends.  The  present  volume  is  as  noteworthy  for  its  imperfec- 
tions, as  it  is  for  its  fearlessness  of  tone.  Throughout  we  find  a  bhiiit 
directness  of  language  which  not  unfrequently  descends  to  vulgarity, 
but  always  speaks  its  message  plainly.     *'  Rude  am  I  in  speech/*  said 

*  Regeneration.    By  William  Anderson,  LL.D.    Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Ghailes 
Black.    1861.    Pp.822.    Second  EdiUm. 
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the  apostle  Paul,  and  certain  preachers  are  not  unwilling  to  copy  this 
peoularity  as  though  it  were  the  most  important  qualification  for  the 
office  of  Ohristian  teacher.  Far  from  admiring  the  coarseness  which 
at  times  displays  itself  in  this  treatise,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  de> 
olarin^  that  the  hook  would  have  been  made  more  worthy  of  its  subject, 
and  of  its  reverend  author,  by  the  omission  of  those  crude  passages 
which  not  even  the  haste  of  composition  rendered  excusable  in  pulpit 
discourses. 

Censure  of  these  fi&ults  might  have  been  heavier,  remembering  that 
the  present  is  a  Second  Edition,  were  it  not  for  one  consideration.  The 
author  in  his  Preface  mentions  a  circumstance  of  family  bereavement 
which  has  prevented  him  from  having  the  advantage  of  his  son's  revi- 
Mon  of  '' Kegeneration" — 

"  with  corroborative  extracts  from  works  of  eminent  divines^  and  annota- 
tions of  his  own.  When  making  preparations  he  suddenly  died.  Since 
that  event  various  attempts  at  revision  have  been  relinquished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  painful  remembrances  which  were  excited,  as  particular  topics 
presented  themselves  m  which  he  took  special  interest.  Ana  when  at  length 
new  publishing  arrangements  made  the  task  imperative,  escape  has  been 
made  from  it  as  speedSy  as  possible.** 

The  public  hereby  appears  to  have  lost  considerably  by  this  family 
affiiction.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr  Ander- 
son's son  would  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  polemical  weight  of  the  treatise.  As  pulpit  discourses, 
however,  it  u  this  very  polemical  character  which  must  have  defeated 
the  good  that  might  have  been  wrought  by  their  occasional  bursts  of 
Christian  eloquence.  The  religious  fervour  is  forgotten  by  the  reader 
when  he  sees  the  author  himself  abandoning  the  dignity  of  a  preacher 
of  eternal  truths,  and  indulging  in  personalities  of  abuse  and  insulting 
taunts  or  ridicule  towards  those  whose  opinions  are  adverse  to  his 
own.  In  its  present  state  the  controversial  tone  is  more  than  suffi* 
dently  obstrusive.  There  was  no  desire  to  abate  the  display  of  anta- 
gonism in  the  second  edition,  whatever  may  have  animated  the  first ;  as 
we  gather  from  the  author's  own  words.  (Preface.)  In  fact,  he  regrets 
that  **  publishing  arrangements"  have  somewhat  hampered  him  from 
entering  into  battle  with  other  theories  or  writers  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  After  acknowledging  that  ''  the  path  had 
led  through  so  many  polemical  fields,  where,  besides  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  he  ^*  had  frequently  to  fight  for  my 
own  hand" — h^  may  well  say  that  he  was  prepared,  on  issuing  the  first 
edition,  for  exception  being  very  widely  taken  to  his  views. 

Not  affreeable,  however,  is  the  complacency  with  which  Dr  Anderson 
regards  nis  work  at  the  present  date.  Of  its  literary  value  he  may 
have  a  modest  enough  estimate,  and  his  own  words  are  ''  I  am  too 
funiliar  with  it,  so  as  to  be  privy  to  its  imperfections,  to  be  flattered 
into  an  inordinate  fancy  of  its  worth."  Judging  by  the  sentences 
which  follow,  he  somewhat  boldly  takes  for  granted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  Most  High  has  dictated  and  accompanied  the  book  again 
offered  to  the  public  : — 
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"  Yet,  when  from  the  first  I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  receiTad  for  du> 
semiBation  thoughts  which  the  Charch  needed,  and  which  He  who  gave 
them  would  bless  with  a  measure  of  success-  how  much  more  am  I  not 
warranted  to  cherish  the  persuasion  in  r^ard  of  this  second  issue,  after 
experience  of  that  persuasion  being  well  founded?  May  He,  therefore,  who 
went  forth  with  the  book  before,  go  forth  with  it  agam,  and  vouchsafe  it 
even  more  abundant  success  I"— (Prc/bce,  p.  xi.) 

Fearlessness  of  assertion  is  in  some  places  his  strength,  and  but  in 
many  others  his  weakness.  He  has  no  timidity,  no  second  thoughts 
leading  him  to  modify  his  first  expressions,  and  he  dogmatises  without 
compunction,  or  hews  down  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  adverse  doc- 
trines, with  as  little  exhibition  of  remorseful  tenderness  as  an  Inquiator 
would  display  when  the  torch  is  applied  to  combustibles  for  the  auto  da 
fe  of  any  miserable  Sanbenito.  Ai)  an  example  of  the  style  of  language 
which  Dr  Anderson  favours,  in  resistance  of  other  views  and  practices 
than  his  own,  let  the  following  passage  serve.  In  the  volume  are 
others  to  the  full  as  intemperate  in  speech. 

'*  Observe,  if  the  change  (in  Begeneration)  is  mental^  as  all  parties  profess 
to  believe  it  is,  no  mechanical  operation  on  the  body,  one  might  think,  can 
possibly  effect  it ;  and  yet,  such  spiritual-material  dynamies; — or  to  ezprew 
It  more  definitely,  spiritual  hydro  dynamics  or  water-power;  or  still  more 
specifically,  spintuat  hydratUics^ — is  a  first  principle  of  the  Popish  science 
of  salvation.  That  Priesthood  of  imposture  believe,  at  least  they  say  they 
do,  that  by  Water  Baptism  there  is  communicated  to  the  soul  of  the  infant 
the  germ  of  spiritual  life;  and  moreover,  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  com- 
municating it.  The  Anglican  Episcopacy  makes  precisely  the  same  repre- 
sentation, as  contained  in  their  Liturcry,  the  I^ok  of  Common  Prayer;  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  which  every  child  within  their  Church's  pale  is  bap- 
tised, whether  by  a  Low  Church  EvangeUcalf  using  the  expressions  of  toe 
prescribed  formula  in  a  non-natural  sense,  t.e.,  the  inverse  of  common  sense  \ 
or  by  a  High  Church  Tractarian,  for  once  an  honest  man,  using  them  in  a 
grammatical  sense.  [Reference  is  made  at  this  point,  to  a  foot-note,  to 
'  article  A,  on  Baptismal  Regeneration,^  in  the  appendix.  But  the  '  publi^'^ 
ing  arrangements^  of  which  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  remarkably  restrictive  on  the  reverend  author,  have  caused  this 
•  Article  A,'  with  other  articles  to  be  withheld.]  When  we  reflect  on  this ; 
and  further,  that  though  our  own  Scotland  is  exempt  from  the  abuse  and 
degradation  of  such  public  teaching,  except  where  afien  Irish,  and  the  mis- 
erable remnant  of  Jacobite  prelacy  wone  amongst  us,  there  is  yet  detectaUe 
among  our  presbyterian  population  an  impure  leaven  of  the  superstition  of 
water-baptism  sanctification.  It  is  to  be  detected  fermenting  even  among 
our  anti-psedobaptist  brethren,  where  you  may  find  yourself  treated  with 
suspicion,  if  not  baptised  after  their  fashion,"  &c. — (P.  10.) 

These  sneers  and  gibes  at  hydro- dynamics  and  spiritual  ?afdr€Hiiies  are 
in  wretched  taste.  No  one  amongst  us  claims  for  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion any  adherently  Regenerative  potency  : — that  baptism  is  *'  tbe 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace**  is  the  in- 
telligible explanation  of  what  is  believed.  The  most  that  is  generally 
claimed  is  this : — Regeneration  is  mysteriously  connected  with  the  rite 
of  Baptism,  which  rite  admits  to  fellowship  in  the  Christian  Churdi 
the  person  who  is  baptised.  If  Dr  Anderson  were  not  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  arguments  concerning  Infant  Salvation,  he  would  aee  this 
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truth.  It  would  be  equally  in  bad  taste  to  what  he  has  shown,  to  mis- 
employ the  jargon  of  scientific  nomenclature  in  describing  the  process 
and  results  of  Christian  Communion.  After  reading  his  remarks  on  the 
Sacraments  at  p.  111-12,  on  "priestly  incantations"  over  the  eucharis- 
tic  elements,  and  of  their  "  chemical  efficacy,"  we  can  scarcely  dare  dis- 
believe that  Dr  W.  Anderson  would  be  disposed  to  look  favourably  on 
any  one  who  spoke  of  the  chemical  action,  the  trituration  and  deglution 
undergone  by  the  bread  and  wine,  the  natural  transformation  of  sub- 
stances during  digestion,  as  assimilation,  &c.  Literality  and  baseness 
of  mind  could  hardly  go  farther,  in  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
holy  mysteries,  viz.,  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me  V*  are  the  expressive  words  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  the  ** Remembrance^* 
aooompannying  the  act  of  doing  this,  which  sanctifies  aud  renders  effica- 
cious the  elements,  and  render  the  Lord's  Supper,  truly  a  Communion. 
Man  is  not  commanded  to  speculate  curiously  concerning  the  "  spiritual 
material  cfynamics*'  (to  adopt  the  unfortunate  words  of  Dr  W.  Ander- 
son.) There  are  innumerable  subjects  for  religious  musing,  afforded 
by  the  Bible,  which  become  desecrated  and  valueless  if  discussed  in  the 
carping  and  irreverent  spirit  which  is  mistakenly  believed  to  be  "  Com- 
mon sense :"  a  spirit  which  usually  conducts  its  followers  to  the  slimy 
wastes  of  materialism  and  disbelief  of  all  which  is  truly  Religion. 

It  appears  to  be  one  characteristic  of  Dr  Anderson's  mind  to  attach 
too  much  weight  to  these  so  called  sensible  tests.  The  intelligent  and 
cautious  reader  will  find  many  occasions  for  objection.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  not  without  profit  will  he  accompany  Dr  Anderson  in  his  exa- 
mination of  the  Nature  and  Characteristics  of  Ecgeneration  ;  its  Ne- 
cessity ;  the  Instrumentality  by  which  it  is  effected ;  the  actuating 
Agency ;  its  state  as  produced,  and  as  developed  :  its  procuring  Cause, 
Mid  its  Manifestation.  Into  these  divisions  are  his  observations  ar- 
ranged, aud  considerable  vivacity  is  displayed  in  each.  The  following 
passage  forms  the 

"  Introductory  Observations. 

"There  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  faith,  so 
offensive  to  the  unbeliever  and  formalist,  and  which  they  have  assailed  so 
virulently  with  their  mockery  and  scorn,  as  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration. 
There  are  to  be  found  some  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s  sacrificial 
Atonement  obtains  sufferance  and  show  of  respect,  who  yet  observe  no 
measure  in  their  abusive  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  renovating 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  natural  heart  has  substantial  reasons  for 
ma^ng  this  difference : 

First;  tL partial  acknowledgement  of  sinfulness — ^such  a  qualified  con- 
fession as  may  consist  with  a  considerable  degree  of  conceit  and  self- 
importance,  is  sufficient  for  a  kind  of  belief  in  the  propriety  of  the  divine 
government  being  vindicated  by  a  substitute's  endurance  of  the  penalty; 
especially  when  account  is  taken  of  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  whole 
world.  "But  no  such  partial  acknowledgements  will  satisfy  the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration.  It  demands  the  most  prostrate  and  unreserved  confession  of 
a  personal  and  thorough  depravity  of  the  heart  ;  and  this  so  virulent,  that 
no  power  less  than  divine  can  rectify  it.  The  doctrine  of  Regeneration  is 
thus  a  more  humiliating  one  than  that  of  Atonement,  and  consequently 
more  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  natural  man. 
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'*Sbcondly;  it  inculcates  holiness  of  life  with  greater  force.  With 
mach  cogency,  indeed,  does  the  doctrine  of  our  Ijord*B  sobstitatiotiMy 
Expiation  of  sin  make  its  appeal  on  behalf  of  righteousness ;  when^  it 
pleads  with  the  pardoned  criminal,  that  he  is  not  his  own  but  bought  with 
a  price,  and  bound  by  all  ties,  not  only  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  but  of 
equity  and  justice,  to  live  no  more  to  himself,  but  for  the-  honour  of  Him 
who  died  for  his  redemption ;  and  who  having  risen  again  fVom  the  dead, 
waits  on  his  throne  for  this  reward  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  (2  Cor.  t.  14.) 
In  this  case,  however,  the  pardoned  one^s  obedience  is  rather  a  eooMqufliil 
than  a  principal,  of  the  doctrine — rather  a  corollary  or  inference  than  the 

Srimary  demonstration;  and  many  there  be  who  affect  to  hold  by  the 
emonstration  who  object  to  beins  held  by  the  inference.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  there  is  no  possibility^  of 
escape.  The  lesson  of  personal  holiness  is  taught  by  it  directly  and  im- 
mediately, without  any  circuitous  deduction.  Holiness  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  doctrine.  We  can  imagine  subsequent  obedience  sepu-ated  from 
Atonement,  bnt  we  cannot  imagine  ft  separated  from  Regeneration.  Logi- 
cally, there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  supposition,  that  after  a  man  is 
pardoned  he  should  proceed  in  a  course  of  wickedness ;  but  it  is  a  contra- 
diction  in  terms  to  speak  of  a  regenerated  man  continuing  impore  and  dis- 
obedient.— It  is  thus  that  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  thougn  inculcating 
practical  holiness  more  forcibly  than  the  kindred  one  of  Atonement,  is  more 
distasteful  to  the  natural  heart. 

"  Nor  is  this  all :  I  remark,  Thirdly,  that  the  doctrine  of  Atonement 
may  be  entertained  in  some  measure  by  a  heart  which  has  no  desire  for  any 
nearness  of  intercourse  with  God.  l!he  sacrifice  of  Christ  manifests  tM 
Deity  at  work  only  at  the  distance  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  in  a  foreign 
land ;  or,  at  nearest,  as  working  separate  from,  and  only  by  the  side  of,  the 
sinner.  But  the  doctrine  of  I^eneration  reveals  Him  at  work  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  close  contact  with  its  object,  yea,  in  the  innermost  chambo-  of 
his  soul.  Is  it  anywise  surprising,  that,  from  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  heart  should  shrink  with  fear  and  abhorrence? 

'^  Therefore,  observe,  brethren,  that,  though  it  be  so  far  well  if  ycm  And 
yonr  hearts  entertaining  with  sentiments  of  satisfaction  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  havine  died  for  the  remission  of  sin,  yet  is  the  requisite  examinsr 
tion  fiur  from  oeing  complete.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  trial  throogfa 
which  you  have  passed,  and  a  more  searching  one  awaits  yon :  How  are 
you  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Regenerating  and  Sanctifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Gnost  ?  Not  before  you  have  found  the  state  of  matters  satis- 
factory in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  direction,  are  you  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce on  yourselves  a  fayourable  judgment." — (P.  4.) 

In  enforcing  the  necessity  thai  exists  for  Begeaeration,  owing  to  the 
corrupt  state  of  man,  Dr  Anderson  writes  with  a  vigour  that  is  well 
fitted  to  arrest  attention.  His  views  of  the  nature  of  Original  Sin*  as 
being  wholly  PrivoHvef  are  not  those  which  sati^  many  theologiaiM^ 
but  they  are  presented  in  a  manner  which  allows  Uiem  to  be  cai^Uly 
studied,  and  they  form  so  thoroughly  the  centre  of  his  system  that  we 
desire  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  expounding  them  in  his  own 
words,  although  the  passage  is  somewhat  long  for  extraction.  He  hss 
been  stating  that  the  holiness  of  life  which  is  imperatively  demanded 
is  only  attainable  through  a  change  from  a  condition  of  evil,— ^  ahorti 
by  R^neration.  **  It  is  to  be  shewn,''  he  says,  **  that  this  holioen  is 
native  to  no  man ;  that  without  the  communication  ctf  principles  whieh 
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are  not  natural  to  him,  he  will  grow  up  not  only  destitute  of  the  holi- 
neasy  but  defiled  with  the  opposite  impurity ;  and  that  all  who  have 
not  yet  had  such  a  communication  made  to  them,  must  in  their  present 
state  be  disqualified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — (P.  49).  He  con- 
tinues, regarding 

"  Orioinal  Sin. 

"  The  main  subject  under  discussion  is  Begeneration  ;  so  that  it  woald  be 
inopportune  to  enter  extensively  into  the  consideration  of  Original  Sin. 
Nevertheless,  since  this  is  the  radical  evil  which  R^neration  is  designed 
to  remedy,  it  is  requisite  that  more  be  done  thim  simnly  assert  its  existence* 

'*  Observe^  then,  in  the  First  Place,  in  respect  of  the  Primogenitor  of  our 
race  himself,  that  there  are  three  things  distinguishable  in  his  case  at  crea« 
tion ;  firsts  his  Mind,  made  fervent  in  its  passions  for  wise  ends  of  active 
exertion ;  second^  his  Body,  made  importunate  in  its  appetites,  for  similar 
ends  of  activity  and  the  procreation  of  the  species ;  and  iMrd^  an  annexed 
regulating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  so  annexed  as  to  be  resistible, 
or  rather,  rejectable,  that  he  might  have  the  character  of  an  accountable 
agent. 

*'  Respecting  the  first  and  second  of  these  elements,  I  am  concerned  for 
the  sake  of  my  argument,  that  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  passions  and 
appetites  were  ardent  and  strong  from  the  bc^ning ;  and  that  the  whole, 
at  least,  of  their  present  ardour  and  strength  in  ourselves,  is  not  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Fall — ^that  they  were  made  such  by  the  holy  Creator  for  the 
beneficial  ends  mentioned — so  ardent  and  strong,  that  their  prevalence  over 
the  moral  sense  would  have  been  certain  but  for  the  regulating  power  of  the 
third  element ; — And  respecting  this  third  element — ^that  to  question  the 
need  of  such  Spiritual  regulation  for  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  and,  even 
independently  of  the  peculiar  ardour  and  strength  of  his  passions  and  appe- 
tites, to  represent  him  as  having  been  adequate  to  the  task  of  muntainmg 
his  integrity  for  an  houi^-durin^  the  period  occupied  by  even  one  thonght 
—appears  to  me  to  be  the  assertmg  for  him,  as  absurdly,  as  profanely,  of 
an  attribute  of  creature  self-sufficiency.  You  might  as  well  represent  his 
animal  life  to  have  been  independent  of  the  constant  eustentation  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

*'  Observe^  in  the  Second  Place,  still  in  respect  of  Adam  himself,  that, 
having  trangressed,  amon^  all  the  other  losses  which  he  sustained  there 
was  that  of  the  regulating  mfluence  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  his  mind  not  only 
rushed  into  all  disorder,  under  the  force  of  its  own  powers,  like  a  machine 
deprived  of  its  regulator;  but  became  an  enslaved  victim  of  the  fle^.  This 
state  is  expressly  denominated  in  the  scripture  oarfud-ndndedneBi :  and  if 
Adam  was  ever  redeemed  from  it,  it  was  only  through  the  regulation  of  the 
Spirit  having  been  recovered  for  him  by  the  meduUion  of  the  Promised 
Seed. 

''  Observe,  in  the  Third  Place,  in  respect  of  Adam's  offspring^  that  the  great 
original  law  of  the  Creator  was  that  his>Sai(— his  command  for  the  formation 
of  an  accompanying  soul — should  instantly  ffo  forth  on  the  occasion  of  every 
case  of  corporeal  generation.  To  renresent  the  parent  as  being  equallv  instru- 
mental in  the  formalidn  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  boay  of  his 
progeny,  infers  either  gross  materialism  In  the  creed,  or  the  fancy,  that 
mind  generates  mind.  The  only  other  hypothesis  is  the  absurd  one,  that 
all  the  souls  of  his  progeny  were  originally  lodged  in  Adam,  in  embryo,  to 
be  successively  developed  till  the  number  wae  exhausted.  Let  it  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  point  conclusively  determined,  that  ^vtxj  soul  has  its  ori^ 
direcUy  in  the  power  of  Qod — ^in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  declaration 
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that,  when  at  death  *  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  ^ve  it.'    (Eccles.  xii.  7.) 

"  Observe,  in  the  Fourth  Place,  that,  since  all  minds  proceed  directly  from 
the  formative  hand  of  God,  they  are  in  the  first  instance,  pure  and  unper- 
verted/'* 

The  distinction  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  must  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  bj  the  reader. 

"  In  making  this  statement  I  assume  anything  but  an  attitude  ot  defence 
and  apology ;  on  the  contrary,  for  any  one  to  deny  it  and  represent  them 
as  being  at  their  origin  tainted  and  inclined  to  sin,  I  denounce  as  being  an 
impeachment  of  God  as  being  the  author  of  sin,  in  the  worst  form  possible 
in  which  the  impeachment  can  be  made — as  not  only  tempting  to  its  com- 
mission but  directly  creating  it.  It  requires  only  one  other  evil  thought  of 
Him  to  perfect  the  blasphemy,  viz.,  that  He  will  avenge  himself  on  that  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  originator. — What  monstrous  shapes  of  opinion, 
they  are,  for  holding  which,  some  will  boast  of  the  soundness  and  depth  of 
their  theology.  And  with  what  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  glory  oi  God 
they  w411  impose  on  the  vulgar,  in  anathematising  those  who  are  concerning 
about  vindicating  his  character  from  their  sacrilegious  imputations.  There 
is  need  that  the  people  be  undeceived  and  assured  from  our  private  know- 
ledge of  them,  that  those  men  are  no  more  the  holiest  in  their  lives,  than 
they  are  the  most  scholarlike  in  their  attainments,  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  grimace  and  fury  in  theur  exhibitions  of  God  as  an  object  of  horror 
— sovereign  to  ordain,  yea,  to  create  sin ;  and  then  sovereign  to  punish  it- 
sovereign  for  all  evil ! — That  any  man  who  inculcates  such  notions  of  God 
shoidd  be  tolerated — much  more,  that  he  should  gain  credit  as  a  faithful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  is  somewhat  surprising.  The  explanation  appears 
to  be — partly,  that  such  views  of  God  accord  with  the  sentiments  which  the 
perverted  nature  of  man  entertains  of  Him,  framing  hideous  idols  for  itself 
m  all  lands,  of  different  forms,  indeed,  but  all  animated  by  one  spirit  ;— 
partly,  that  many,  being  of  a  cruel  disposition  themselves,  can  more  eisOy 
comprehend  how  God  should  be  of  such  a  nature  also,  than  how  He  shouia 
be  generous  and  bountiful  ;-~and  partly,  because  a  multitude  imagine  that 
religion  consists  in  bein^  terrified  for  God ;  and  therefore  value  that  declaimer 
most  whose  furious  ravings  occasion  them  most  of  such  piety.  Having  en- 
joyed such  a  harrowing  of  their  nerves  they  reflect  complacently.  How 
religious  they  are ;  and  gratefully,  of  course,  as  well  as  admiringly,  pnUish 
the  excellence  of  him  who  painted  the  image  for  them  in  lines  and  colours  so 
horrifying.  Those  are  greatly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  matters  who  may 
object,  that  there  is  no  need  or  such  indignant  protestation ;  as  if  sndi  views, 
80  derogatory  to  God,  were  now-a-days,  at  least,  nowhere  inculcated  or  en- 
tertained.  Even  now-a-days,  and  among  ourselves,  they  are  popular  and 
praised  as  peculiarly  wangmcal  /  Having  entered  this  protest  against  them, 
with  as  bnef  an  interruption  of  the  alignment  as  possiole,  I  proceed  to  its 
conclusion. 

"  Observe,  in  the  Fifth  Place,  that,  though  the  soul  proceed  from  God  in 
a  state  of  purity,  yet  the  fiat  for  ita  formation,  according  to  the  onginsi 

^  "Turretin*s  distinction  of  the  different  states  of  mind,  is  'pure,  noiimre, 
im|>ure' ;  and  he  selects  the  nuddle  state  as  that  of  the  condition  of  our  fiilles 
nativity  of  nund,  throup^h  Adam ;  denying  that  it  Is  tmptirtf,  but  equality,  that  it  ii 
pure.  To  this  I  have  little  objection.  Yet  I  do  object :  the  proper  distinetion  is 
bright,  blanc,  polluted.  I  hold  by  the  middle  term,  as  indicated  m  the  text»  wha 
I  express  it  complexly  'pure  and  unperverted.' "  (Dr  W.  Anderson's  noto  to 
second  edition.) 
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constitational  law,  having  been  evoked  by  the  act  of  a  rebel  and  for  a  rebel*!! 
issue — as  a  judgment  of  righteous  government  on  rebellion,  there  is  no 
communication  concurrently  made  of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  Spirit : 
the  consequence  of  which  withholdment,  or  privation,  is,  that  the  soul,  even 
without  the  enticements  of  the  flesh,  would  run  into  disorder ;  so  that  even 
the^  soul  of  a  child,  should  it  die  in  infancy,  must  obtain  the  regeneration 
which  consists  in  the  bestowment  of  the  Spirit,  before  it  can  be  admitted 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  How  much  more,  should  its  existence  in  thia 
world  be  prolonged,  must  it  not  become  the  victim  of  the  flesh ;  even  though 
that  flesh  were  in  the  primitive  state  of  healthful  action  ? — how  much  more 
still,  when  subjected  to  the  morbid  action  of  that  flesh,  transmitted  in  a  state 
vitiated  by  the  curse  ? — ^and,  yet  in  another  decree  of  evil,  how  much  more, 
amid  the  temptations  of  a  disordered  world  and  corrupt  companionship  ? 

"  Such  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Privation-theory  of  Original  Sin ;— a  theory 
which  has  been  adopted  and  advocated  by  men  of  the  greatest  name  in  theo- 
logical science,  both  of  former  and  more  recent  times,*  as  answering  suffici- 
ently all  the  demands  of  the  terms  and  representations  of  the  Scripture ;  aa 
offering  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  our  race ;  as 
shocking  no  principle  of  reason ;  as  vindicating  the  divine  character  from 
injurious  imputations  with  which  the  theory  of  mfused  and  non-created  evil 
affects  it ;  and  as  amply  magnifying  both  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  the 
regenerative  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — (P.  54.) 

This  18  a  bold  and  broad  exposition  of  his  creed  as  regards  Original 
Sin,  and  in  no  other  author  is  it  easy  to  find  so  simple  a  statement  of 
these  particular  views.  Dr  Anderson  himself  well  observesi  immedi- 
ately afterwards  that — 

"  Whatever  explanation  is  attempted,  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  uni- 
versally depravea— that  sin  is  as  characteristic  of  man  as  any  instinctive 
disposition  or  habit,  which  may  be  named,  is  characteristic  of  some  par- 
ticular species  of  animal,  is  evinced  incontrovertibly  by  all  experience,  all 
observation,  and  the  whole  complex  of  the  Scripture." 

Many  of  the  observations  which  succeed  betoken  the  workings  of  a 
powerful  mind.  But,  judging  from  this  volume,  whether  correctly  or 
incorrectly,  a  reader  might  deem  Dr  W.  Anderson  to  be  a  roan  soured 
and  irascible,  neither  capable  nor  willing  to  act  in  kindliness  of  spirit 
with  those  who  are  even  desirous  of  attaining  the  same  ends  as  him- 
self, though  by  different  means.  We  refuse  to  believe  so  harsh  an 
estimate  of  his  character,  for  we  know  him  to  have  secured  the 
friendship  and  co-operation  of  many  noble  spirits.  It  is  not  wholly 
gain,  for  any  earnest  man,  who  by  studied  insults  or  by  scarcely  less 
offensive  rashness  of  speech,  strives  to  offend  other  labourers  in  the 
Vineyard,  who  may  be  equally  desirous  of  fulfilling  their  Master^s 
work.  Wherefore,  we  would  ask,  all  this  bitterness  and  sarcasm 
against  the  Church  Establishment ;  indeed,  against  almost  every  voice 
that  does  not  shout  laudation  to  the  particular  views  enunciated  by 
Dr  Anderson  or  his  own  immediate  favourites?  We  have  no  hope  of 
effecting  any  mitigation  of  this  warlike  spirit  in  him  or  others  like 
him,  by  remonstrances.     The  indulgence  in  such  phillipics  is  seldom 

*  "  TarT«tin,  PSctet,  Howe,  Doddridge,  President  Edwards,  Williams,  Payna» 
$t  muUU  aiiU.    See,  also,  Appendix." 
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xesigned  by  thoee  who  have  onoe  become  attached  to  them.    But  the 
injury  to  the  utterer  is  by  no  means  smail. 

Except  for  one  short  extract, — ^we  need  not  linger  over  the  chspler 
devoted  to  the  Manifestation  of  Regeneration,  or  on  those  mYoA 
precede,  detailing  the  instrumentality  and  actuating  agency,  before 
passing  on  to  what  is  said  regarding  the  allied  difference  between 
mere  acts  of  un  and  the  confirmed  habit  of  sinfulness : — 

"  Reading  the  Bible. 
..."  Just  as  we  saw,  under  the  preceding  topic,  that  n^igence  of  the 
Bible  proves  the  heart  to  be  unregenerated ;  so  neither  do  much  read^ 
and  diligent  study  of  it  nrove  that  the  change  has  been  effected.  ^  TbeBiUe 
may  be  read  and  studiea,  as  it  was  studied  hy  Paine,  that  he  might  turn  it 
into  ridicule ;  or  as  it  was  studied  by  Byron,  that  he  miffht  beautify  bis 

Eoetry  with  its  images  and  phraseology ;  or  as  it  was  studiea  by  Scott,  that, 
y  making  his  characters  speak  its  language,  he  mieht  pourtcay  them  with 
greater  art.*  Not  any  more  satis&ctorily  as  an  eyidence  of  bemg  regener- 
ated, may  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  student  of  theology,  and  the 
teacher  of  a  sabbath-class,  read  it  and  ponder  it,  that  they  may  dischatge 
the  duties  of  their  profession  respectably — and  the  sectarian  controTenal- 
ist,  that  he  may  derend  his  own  party,  or  in  pride  magnify  himself  or  in 
malice  wound  his  adversary — and  a  child,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  a 
parent,  so  as  to  carry  a  sabbath  evening's  habit  of  the  exercise  into  advanced 
nfe—and  the  head  of  a  &mily  at  domestic  nrayers,  that  he  may  sopport  his 
character,  and  observe  a  goodly  custom.  How  many  profitless  and  pcncrse 
ways  there  are  of  reading  and  studying  the  Bible  I  How  many  there  are 
who  read  it  in  no  other  way  1  How  few  read  it  in  the  only  way  which  in- 
dicates a  renewed  heart,— Delievine  it,  loving  it,  searching  in  it  for  that 
which  will  be  of  profit  to  them  tor  eternity ; — ^using  it  as  a  guide-book, 
vnthout  which  they  feel  they  might  lose  the  way  and  never  reach  the  king* 

dom  of  their  expectations !     At  present,  I  shidl  only  prees  the 

question,  Do  you,  who  read  the  Bible  diligently,  feel,  that  althonsh  there 
were  no  other  person  to  whom  you  might  speak  of  i1%  contents — ^whooi  3^00 
might  instruct,  with  whom  you  might  maintain  controversy,  whose  fiayoer 
you  might  secure— you  would  nevertheless  continue  your  reading,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  interest  yon  take  in  the  book,  as  necessary  to  your  comfort, 
when  by  night  on  your  bed  yon  meditate  on  its  law.**— (P.  2j|i9.) 


We  have  already  indicated  that  the  polemical  character  of  this  1 
must  have  had  an  injurious  tendency  on  those  to  whom  it  waa  first 

#  This  illustrative  aUnsion  Is  un^enenms,  and  moreoTer  conveys  a  false  ia^pm- 
sion.  Scott  read  and  studied  the  Bible  lovingly,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  minif 
for  the  sake  of  thereby  gaining  adornment  for  his  works  of  fiction.  Many  writen 
of  ditidsm  are  ui\}U8t  to  Scott.  Thev  undet^rate  the  generous  nature  of  the 
man,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  his  writhigs  exerted,  and  will  ooDttnoe  ts 
exert ;  substituting  a  healtl^toBed  literataze  for  the  sieklj  sentioentaliBBi  er 
demding  eensuality  of  the  novels  at  that  time  in  vogue.  A  true  rsHgiooa  futk 
and  holy  Christian  spirit  pervades  many  of  his  creations ; — witness  for  this,  hii 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Jeaimie  Beans,  Ueniy  Morton,  and  even  the  pure-eonled 
and  heroic  Jewess,  Rebecca,  in  Ivanhoe. 

We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  (aft  p.  24  of  tlusTolnme)  eaa  apeek 
withsomuchmaugaitjof  Bobert  Bunis,as  "asennial  heathen;*' and  to  Uliistiatf 
his  pourtrayal  of  the  unregenerate,  speak  of  thoee  who  "revelled  amid  the  ob- 
seenenees  and  saint-hatred,  and  blasphemy,  of  Bums."  Assuredly  0r  W.  Andanoa 
has  a  large  capadtj  for  loathing  and  abuse,  and  would  eati^  Br  Johnsen  s  re- 
^nureneDt,  as  being  a  "  good  hater.** 
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addressed  as  pulpit-discourses.  The  profit  would  be  great  to  those 
few  who  could  dbentangle  the  purer  exhortations  of  Christianity^ 
(which  are  really  present),  from  the  litigiousness  and  personality 
which  disfigure  the  writings.  Not  easily  would  the  tender  plants  of 
love  and  f^ith  and  purity  spring  up,  under  the  influence  of  such  tem- 
pestuous exhortations,  but,  like  the  snowdrop,  these  white-robed 
beautifiers  of  our  earth  seem  often  to  rejoice  in  the  inclemency  which 
threatens  to  forbid  their  growth,  and  they  wear  their  loveliness  meekly 
where  naught  might  have  been  expected  but  savage  thorns  and  bleak 
sterility. 

Our  ooBclttding  extract  is  from  the  final  chapter : — 

On  Habits  of  Sinfulness. 
^  I  notice,  in  the  Fifth  place,  that  a  habit  of  any  gross  outward  sin  is  a  de- 
cided evidence  of  an  unregenerated  state.  Thoagn  a  man  has  not  the  direct 
mastery  of  his  thoughts  and  affections,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a  protracted 
course  of  training;  that  evil  is  expelled  from  his  heart ;  yet  be  has  at  all  times 
the  mastery  of  his  speech  and  actions ;  and  from  the  first  hoar  of  his  con- 
version, he  may,  in  these  respects,  be  faultleas.  Nevertheless,  the  charity 
of  our  faith  makes  allowance  for  occasional  failures,  under  the  force  of 
temptations  and  evil  habits  formerly  acquired — ^not  in  the  way  of  excming 
them,  by  any  means ;  nor  even  in  the  way  of  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
not  calculated  to  g^ve  occasion  to  doubts ;  but  in  the  way  of  refraining  from 
making  them  the  grounds  of  an  excommanicatorv  judgment,  when  there  are 
other  wvourable  indications.  In  former  days  of  quaint,  but  profitable,  be- 
cause easily  remembered  distinctions,  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  an  *act,*  but  a  '  tract^  of  sin  which  convicts  a  man  of  being  unregene- 
rated. That  he,  who  is  generally  sober,  should,  at  convivial  meetings  of 
friends,  have  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  been  overtaken  by  drunkenness  ;  or 
that  the  recovering  drunkard  should  fall  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  break- 
ing down  the  evil  habit,  before  it  has  been  overcome ; — that  she,  who  was 
vimn  in  heart  as  well  as  in  state,  should  in  her  inexnerience  of  the  worid^a 
vilknv,  have  fallen  imder  the  flatteries  and  wiles  of  her  perjured  seducer ; 
— ^and,  that,  through  dread  of  the  bankrupt's  name  and  ruin,  the  harassed 
merchant  should  have  forged  his  neighbour's  accepUmcCy  trusting  that  he 
might  be  able  to  retrieve  all  before  the  day  of  reckoning; — that  uese,  and 
siimlar  individual  (xcts  of  sin,  should  have  been  committed,  does  not  convict 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  them  of  unregeneracy ;  and  only  exposes 
them  to  the  Church's  admonition  and  censure,  without  inferring  exclusion 
from  its  communion.  But^  a  repetition  of  the  visit  to  that  den  of  infiuny  and 
horror,  where  the  poUuted  keep  their  preparatory  hell  ^Prov.  ii.  18.  ▼.  5.)— 
a  life  and  business  of  fraud  and  imposition,  and  watchmg  for  undue  advan- 
tages, and  buying  and  borrowing  without  any  design  to  pay ; — a  life  of  slan- 
der, when  you  might  suppose  that  the  man  and  woman  were  paid  for  it,  so 
busily  is  the  vocation  of  malignant  detraction  prosecuted  without  a  word  of 
commendation  ever  spoken  of  a  human  being,  unless  it  be  in  favour  of  a 
stranger,  for  the  more  effectual  depreciation  of  a  neighbour  by  the  compari- 
son ;  these  and  similar  trtuta  of  sin,  manifest  clearly  the  lineage  of  the  deviL 
And  it  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  experience  reveals  our  undisciplined 
churches  to  be  replenished  with  the  last  two  of  these  characters,  the  evi- 
dence of  whose  reprobacy  is  as  marked  and  decided  as  that  of  the  first — in 
many  cases  more  glaringly  ;  y^^  far  more : — ^Deal  gently,  I  claim  of  you, 
with  the  silly  youth  whom  the  practised  harlot  has  ensnared ;  but  let  the 
curse  of  Chnst  be  poured  in  full  flow  on  the  head  of  the  pray mg  cheat ;  and 
not  less  unrestrainedly,  on  the  head  of  the  prim  nuuden  scandal-monger, 
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who  glories  in  the  dishonottr  of  her  own  sex;  hut,  most  oopioosly  of  iU,  on 
the  head  of  the  mAliciocu  orthodox  sectarian  -.—yea,  there  is  yifer  than  he, 
that  envious  one,  who  is  ever  readj  with  his  insinuation  and  abatement  to 
mar  the  reputation  of  those  whom  he  salutes  as  *  brethren.*  Emptj  the 
Tial  on  him.  When  I  speak  of  the  Redeemer's  ctir«e,  many  of  this  sicklTy 
sentimental  age  will  feel  surprised.  Let  me  inform  them,  that  no  one  ever 
cursed  so  bitterly  as  did  He.  And  no  man  can  adequately  understand  liia 
Loye,  who  has  not  studied  that  Curse.  One  of  the  principal  manifestatioof 
bf  Ijoyc,  is  anger  at  him  who  injures  the  object  of  its  favour." — (P.  249.) 

Certainly,  this  is  '^  powerful  writing,''  strong  meat  for  men  and  not 
milk  for  babes.  Here  is  no  manifestation  of  unwillingness  to  deal  the 
the  thunderbolt,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  of  extreme  condemnation 
on  all  who  may  be  personally  obnoxious.  "  Christians  have  burnt 
each  other,  quite  persuaded  that  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as 
they  did !"  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Dr  William  Ander- 
Ion,  with  these  fierce  passions  of  hatred  towards  hypocrites,  and 
"  praying  cheats/'  can  venture  elsewhere — as  we  have  seen — ^to  ex- 
press so  much  abhorrence  for  the  writer  of  "  Holy  WiUie's  Prayer," 
and  the  "  Holy  Fair ;"  who  had  sufficiently  shown,  in  his  **  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night"  and  other  writings,  that  it  was  not  Religion  or  the 
religiously-minded,  but  only  the  hypocritically  sham-religious  thai 
he  desired  to  ridicule  and  satirise.  And  it  may  be  urged,  perhaps^ 
that  there  is  not  more  need  of  hurling  the  curse  at  the  *' mali- 
cious orthodox  sectarian,"  than  at  the  malicious  sectarian  who  is  very 
far  from  being  orthodox.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  added  that  not 
seldom  in  this  treatise  or  discourse  do  we  find  tokens  of  a  di^x>sition 
to  dwell  exultingly  on  the  anathemas  and  threatenings  contained  in 
the  sacred  volume.  Earnest  warnings  there  are,  it  is  true,  powerfully 
urged,  and  not  to  be  disregarded  by  any  of  us  sinful  mortals,  but  not 
many  men  would  gloat  over  these  dark  pictures  of  endless  woe,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  apportionine  specific  tortures  to  each  unhappy 
wretch  of  his  acquaintance,  as  the  preacher  complacently  does  in 
*'  Regeneration."  It  may  truly  be  said  that  he  is  anxious  to  **  convict 
of  unregeneracy"  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  and  his  book  is 
valuable  for  the  powerful  manner  in  which  he  admonishes  the  luke- 
warm or  the  flippantly  irreligious  of  their  impiety  and  danger.  We 
must  take  him  for  what  he  can  do,  and  do  well,  and  not  be  harsh  in 
rebuke  of  what  is  probably  his  inability  to  see,  and  consequently  to 
demonstrate,  the  spirit  of  merciful  tenderness  and  abiding  love  whidi 
characterises  the  life  and  teaching  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  Terrible,  indeed,  are  those  few  but  irresbtible  denunciations 
of  sin  which  proceeded  from  our  Lord ;  not  to  be  explained  away  or 
softened,  not  to  be  dismissed  from  remembrance,  as  though  for  €«ch 
of  ourselves  individually,  the  awful  warning  was  not  meant,  and  is  not 
at  this  moment  clamouring  for  repentance  and  obedience.  But  he 
who  regards  Jesus  alone  as  the  denouncer  of  sinners,  loses  many  a 
priceless  lesson,  that  should  be  gathered  from  His  meek  and  loving 
human  nature.  That  human  nature  was  ever  penetrated  by  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  ever  sublimed  and  irradiated  with  the  mBieBty  of  Dei^. 
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Ofifensive,  beoatue  irreverently  coarse  and  by  implication  untrue,  is 
the  statement  already  quoted,  that  '^  no  one  ever  cursed  so  bitterly  aa 
He."*  True  that  the  curse  was  bitter;  thus  far  only,  that  by  the 
contrast  afforded  by  His  transcendent  holiness  and  beauty,  the  sinfuU 
ness  which  He  condemned  became  more  foul  and  loathsome  to  vieir 
— more  horrible  to  suffer,  more  accursed  in  the  present  or  the  possible 
future.  But  the  minister  of  God's  Word  has  studied  his  Bible  to  little 
purpose  if  he  fails  to  perceive  that  in  Revelation,  as  in  Nature,  Love 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole.  Let  this  be  ever  remembered.  Yet 
there  are  clouds  and  threatenings  for  impenitence,  an  abyss  yawning 
at  our  feet>  where  sin  and  impurity  that  have  been  hitherto  the  tempt- 
ations, shall  hereafter  most  fittingly  become  their  own  retribution; 
the  eternal  remembrance  of  evil  being  no  light  punishment  to  them 
who  have  •*  given  themselves  over  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greedi- 
ness/' (Ephesians  iv.  19.)  These  things  to  proclaim  may  not  be 
neglected,  and  some  there  be  of  those  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry 
who  are  unable  to  do  their  duty  in  publishing  the  tidings  of  the  wrath 
to  come, — the  nature  of  that  second  death,  that  spiritual  corruption  even 
here,  which  precedes,  and  partially  typifies,  wliat  shall  be  the  unutterable 
misery  hereafter,  unless  we  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Him  who 
waiteth  still  to  receive  us,  but  who  calleth  not  in  vain  for  ever. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  done  scanty  justice  to  this  book,  in  the  way 
of  praise.     If  so,  we  cannot  help  it.    Not  willingly  would  we  underrate 
the  services  of  any  (aithful  expositor  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  we  be- 
lieve Dr  W.  Anderson  to  be  an  earnest  preacher,  fearless  and  single- 
minded,  energetic,  and  untiring  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand  to  do. 
That  in  this  volume  is  little  which  appeals  to  that  admiration  which 
is  conjoined  with  love,  we  have  indicated.     But  he  himself  would 
scarcely  heed  such  a  failure,  provided  he  could  rouse  the  slothful,  the 
self-sufficient,  the  hypocritical,  the  formalistic,  the  sceptical,  and  the 
over-credulous,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  danger,  and  to  a  prayerful 
endeavour  for  aid  from  heaven,  so  that  they  might  live  a  new  life,  and 
fulfil  the  commands  of  their  Father.     We  thank  him  for  the  amount 
of  honest  work  and  manly  guidance  in  this  volume,  despite  the  im- 
perfections.    There  is  a  massiveness  of  build  about  him,  which  leaves 
its  impress  on  his  readers.     Had  we  thought  less  of  bis  excellencies, 
we  should  not  have  said  so  much  in  deprecation  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  his  defects ;  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  condemn  the  blunderings 
of  mediocrity  or  to  say  more  than  a  passing  word  of  warning  on  the 
Belf-prodamations  of  folly. 

In  these  days,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  among  energetic  men 
to  confound  coarseness  with  strength ;  consequently  to  accept  as  ne- 
cessarily coDclusive  the  reasoning  which  clothes  itself  in  powerful 
^ords.  Not  all  are  oracles  that  sound  most  loudly;  not  all  are 
Davids  that  step  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  Philbtines.  The  deceit  is 
Sequent ;  the  hands  seem  to  be  the  hands  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is 
merdk  the  voice  of  Jacob.  Whatever  objection  may  be  urged  against 
Dr  W.  Anderson,  he  is  free  from  many  of  the  faults  which  are  most 
common  among  popular  diviues;  he  is  no  flatterer  of  the  selfish,  vain^ 
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glorious,  and  covetous  among  the  wealthy,  or  of  iheae  wlio  would 
substitute  an  antique  fonnaUsm  for  the  vital  heat  and  healihiul  aetion 
of  a  Ohristian  life.  He  speaks  with  no  timidity  in  rebuke  of  fsshionable 
follies,  of  luxury,  and  of  insinoerity  in  religion.  He  stands  toively  in 
advocacy  of  the  Bible^  as  the  inspired  Word  of  Guidance^  and  paltefs 
not  with  infidelity  by  rashly  conceding  one  by  one  the  outwcvks  ol 
kiterpretation.  There  are  blemishes  on  the  siurfaoe  of  his  book,  and 
some  few  fundamental  errors  in  his  theories,  no  doubt,  but  he  is  worth 
a  score  of  ordinary  theologians,  since  he  at  least  believes  what  he 
teaches.  Lately  there  have  been  more  than  a  few  instances  of  unbelief, 
half-disguised  in  oonventionaltty,  whispering  treadiery  to  the  Christian 
&ith.  At  no  time  more  than  at  the  present,  has  there  been  need  for 
the  witness  of  each  holy  minister  of  God's  Word.  The  cornfields  are 
white,  and  ready  to  the  sickle.  The  Master  summons  his  servants. 
The  harvest,  truly,  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  A  thoughtfiil 
writer  of  our  own  day,  (from  whom  we  ahready  borrowed  our  motto) 
thus  speaks  regarding  the  Restoration  of  Belief: — 

'' '  Follow  me  V  Jesus  said,  and  they  uprose. 
Peter  and  Andrew  rose  and  followed  him, 
Followed  him  even  to  heaven  through  death  most  grim, 
And  through  a  long  hard  life  without  repose, 
Save  in  the  grand  ideal  of  its  close. 
'  Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me  V  he  said, 
And  the  world  answers  yet  through  all  her  dead. 
And  still  would  answer  had  we  faith  like  those. 

"  Oh  who  will  speak  again  such  words  of  fire  I 
With  gladsome  haste  and  with  rejmdng  souls 
How  would  men  gird  themselves  for  the  empriie  I 
Leaving  their  blaek  boats  by  the  dead  lake's  mire, 
Leaving  their  slimy  nets  by  the  cold  shoals, 
Leaving  their  old  oars,  nor  once  turn  their  eyes.*** 

NiROEiTDS  GoLLEGB,  November  1861.  Kabl, 


SACRED  ORATORY.f 

A  VOLUUB  containing  entire  discourses  by  so  manyof  our  leading 
Presbyterian  divines  deserves  a  large  circulation.  We  feel  that  we 
cannot  better  aid  in  extending  this,  than  by  uKntioni^g  the  Contents. 
Considering  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  eminence  of  the  authors, 
who  have  themselves  contributed,  and,  in  general,  superintended  the 
publication  of  these  sermons,  there  are  not  many  single  volumes  whidi 
offer  greater  claims  to  attention. 
The  series  is  commenced  by  John  TuUoch,  D.D.,  on  the  **  True 

*  From  ''Poems  bja  Painter.*'  By  W.  B»  Seott.  Londun:  BadOk,  MUa, 
&Co.    1864. 

t  Sermons  by  Eminent  laving  Divmes  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  GoBtri- 
buted  bj  the  Authors.  London  and  Olauow,  Biohara  Qriffin  &  Compaiiy,  Mb- 
Ushers  to  the  Untvenity  of  Glasgow.    Pp.  814. 
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Doetrine  of  Christum  Unity/'  (John  xvu.  21).  The  Rev.  Dr  N» 
M*MichAeI  diaoounes  on  *'  the  Golden  BuW — "  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise,"  ^uke  vi.  31).  Bev. 
Dr  James  Esmilton  takes  Rev.  vii.  9,  'Hhe  Multitude  before  tJie 
Throne;"  and  Rev.  Dr  William  Fleming,  "  the  Necessity  of  Striving,". 
(Luke  xiii.  23,  24).  Rev.  Dr  John  Brown  speaks  ooneeming  <<A 
Prophetic  Oracle  and  an  Apostolic  Annotation,"  (HcIk  ii.  11,  12),  and 
Bev.  Dr  Thomas  Guthrie,  *^  Christ  knocking  at  ^e  hearts  of  sinners," 
(Bev.  iiL  20).  We  have  next  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Jamieson,  on  "the 
Duty  of  Prayer,"  (1  Thes.  v.  17).  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  follows 
on  the  **  Friendship  and  sympathy  of  Jesus,"  (John  xi.  5,  35).  Rev. 
Dr  Gandlish  considers  <'  the  Creation  of  the  World,  understood  by 
Faith,"  (Heb.  xi.  3,  and  Gen.  i.  1).  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr  Robert 
Lee^  reviews  <<  the  Doctrine  respecting  War  maintained  by  the  Peace 
Society/'  (Matth.  v.  38-42).  The  Rev.  J.  Logan  Aikman,  on  the  text, 
**  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come,"  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  gives 
his  views  of  ^  the  Present  and  the  Future."  "  Temptation  not  of  God," 
(James  i.  13-15),  is  the  subject  of  the  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Buch- 
anan. The  Bev.  David  Brown,  minister  of  the  discontented  parish  of 
Sooonie  in  Fifeshir^  speaks  regarding  ^  Our  Besponsibility  to  God," 
(Luke  xii.  48). 

This  is  a  goodly  gathering  of  work,  and  we  agree  with  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  publication  in  deeming  it ''  gratifying  to  find  the  ministers 
from  the  three  great  bodies,  into  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  di- 
vided, uniting  in  the  production  of  such  a  volume;  and  it  proves  that 
though  they  may  differ  as  to  temporalities,  their  teachings  are  the 
same  in  all  that  relates  to  things  spiritual."  Nevertheless,  though  the 
last  clause  is  generally  true^  there  are  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
these  divines  on  some  few  questions,  as  might  be  expected.  But  on 
these  we  need  not  dwell. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  latelv  made,  in  this  EeeUsiattiedl  Jawr- 
naif  to  the  loose  and  shifting  foundation  of  sand  and  slime  on  which 
the  Bev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson  would  have  a  "  National  Church" 
erected.  Amid  all  his  plausible  sophistries,  there  are,  of  course,  a  few 
truths ;  but  we  will  find  little  in  his  contribution  to  the  ''  Essays  and 
Reviews"  equal  in  value  to  the  remarks  of  the  Bev.  Dr  John  Tulloch 
on  ^  Christian  Unit/'  in  the  volume  of  *'  Sacred  Oratory."  His  ser« 
men  commences  thus : — 

"The  True  Doctrine  op  Chribtiam  Unity.* 
"  *  That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  as ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  me.* — John  xvii.  21. 

'<  This  is  part  of  the  sublime  prayer  which  our  Saviour  ofibred  up  for  His 
disciples,  on  the  last  solemn  evening  that  He  spent  with  them  before  He 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinM  men.  The  prayer  is  one  throughout 
thrilliiu^,  with  an  awe  of  adoration,  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  reach 
to  the  radl  heart  of  every  Christian,  and  make  it  overflow  with  a  sympathe* 
tic  emotion.    How  did  the  burden  of  rinful  humanity  lie  upon  the  8aviour*s 

*  Preached  in  the  Parish  Churoh»  8t  Andrews,  on  Sunday,  21st  l>eo.  1866. 
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soul  on  that  sad  night !  What  a  depth  and  feirencj  of  human,  and  yet 
divine,  affection  breathe  in  His  cry  to  the  Father  that  He  would  keep 
through  His  own  name  those  whom  He  had  given  Him,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  He  and  His  Father  are  one.  He  prayed  not  that  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world,  for  their  mission  and  their  work  lay  in  the  world. 
He  Himself  had  come  not  to  condenm  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved ;  and  for  the  same  end  He  had  chosen  and  sanctified 
those  whom  Grod  had  given  Him — not  that  by  any  mere  arbitrary  favoor 
they  might  be  blessed,  while  others  were  rejected  and  accursed,  but  that  in  the 
power  of  the  life  which  they  had  through  Him  they  might  go  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Truth  which  he  had  taught,  and  dispensers  of  the  blessings 
which  are  through  Him  to  all.  *  As  'Hiou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify myself,  that  they  also  might-be  sanctified  through  the  Truth.  Neither 
pra^  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  throu^ 
their  word,  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me,  and  I  m 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that .  the  world  may  believe  thit 
Thou  hast  sent  Me.* 

"  These  words  contain  the  highest  expression  anywhere  to  be  found  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  unity,  and  of  the  final  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  shall  come  through  the  manifestation  of  that  unity. 

"  The  subject  is  one,  brethren,  of  great  interest  and  moment.  For  sorely 
there  can  be  no  grander  contemplation  to  the  Christian  mindf  nor  any 
dearer  aspiration  to  the  Christian  heart,  than  that  the  disciples  of  Him  whe 
thus  prayed  should  be  universally  associated  in  the  spirit  of  His  prarer; 
apd  that  the  force  of  the  Truth  which  they  all  profess  to  believe,  should  p 
forth  in  the  living  combination  of  the  souls  who  own  it,  victorions  over  the 
wickedness  and  unhappiness  of  the  world.  Such  a  prospect  has  been  one 
fondly  cherished  by  earnest  Christians  in  all  ages  ;  and  we  gladly  hononr 
all,  of  whatever  creed,  who  feel  the  desire  for  Christian  unity  lymg  as  an 
unconquerable  loneing  at  their  heart. 

*'  Yet  it  cannot  be  good  but  only  evil,  when  we  find  this  denre  manifested 
in  forms  which  are  not  only  in  themselves  impracticable,  human  nature  re- 
maining as  it  is,  however  elevated  or  renewed  by  Divine  grace — but  which 
are,  as  we  believe,  in  the  very  fiice  of  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  offered  up  by 
our  Lord.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  seek  unity,  and  a  most  blessed  thing  to 
dwell  in  it — and  God  ^one  knows  how  good  and  blessed  these  things  are- 
it  is  yet  a  weak  and  vain  thing  to  seek  for  it  in  other  ways  than  God  has 
taught  us  to  do,  and  to  settle  ourselves  under  its  supposed  hiding,  when  ni 
reality  we  are  only  covering  ourselves  with  delusion,  and  making  deeeit 
our  refuge.  Honouring  to  the  full  the  philanthropic  and  Christian  aims  of 
all  lovers  of  unity,  we  are  yet  bound  to  watch  carafully  the  dogmatic  vievs. 
on  which  such  aims  are  based  ;  and  when  a  good  cause  is  imperilled  by  in- 
jurious advocacy,  it  does  not  become  any  one  who  values  truth  yet  more 
than  peace,  and  freedom  above  all  gifts  of  God  isave  grace,  to  allow  profes- 
sions after  Christian  unity,  which  are  really  tendencies  towards  unchristian 
bondage,  to  pass  unnoticed.** 

And,  after  awhile,  he  says,  forcibly : — 

*<  Amid  all  the  miserable  separations  of  our  time,  we  must  still  8tron|^ 
hold  that  there  is  a  reality  of  Christian  union  which  it  behoves  all  Chns- 
tians  to  strive  after,  and  without  which,  so  far,  not  the  blessing  of  God,  but 
the  curse  of  sin  must  rest  on  us.  For  it  is  most  plainly  expressed  in  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  a  living  and  pervading  unity  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  His  Church,  within  which  its  life  and  power  can  alone  receive  thek 
true  development,  and  attain  to  their  appropruite  triumph.     It  is  to  be  de- 
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plored,  therefore,  if  the  separate  external  orcaiuBations  into  which  Chris- 
tians are  divided  in  this  country,  shottld  have  nelped  to  obscure  our  view  of 
the  reality  and  necessity  of  Christian  union,  to  which  we  are  apt,  alas  I  to' be 
always  too  insensible,  from  the  unbelief  and  the  coldness  of  our  hearts.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  to  be  deplored  that  any  will  at  this  time  of 
day  delude  themselves  with  the  thought  that  this  union  can  be  found  any- 
where save  in  the  firt  of  divine,  love  and  eympaihy  fusing  OhrisHan  hearts, 
and  kindling  them  into  common  action.  This,  as  we  consider  it,  is  the  clear 
.  truth  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  All  mere  extetnal  conformity, 
all  simply  formal  bonds  of  union  which  do  not  sprins  out  of  the  inner  life 
redeemed  by  the  One  Sacrifice,  and  conformed  to  the  One  Example,  express 
the  contrary  falsehood,  which  no  ingenuity  can  sustain,  and  no  sophistry  can 
palliate. 
^. "  Let  us  examine  the  words  of  our  Lord,  for  a  little,  in  proof  of  this,**  &c. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  this  valuable  little  volume  was 
widely  spread  and  appreciated.  Not  often  ia  presented  such  an  op- 
portunity of  securing,  at  small  cost,  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
our  Presbyterian  Divines.  There  is  a  neatness  and  unassuming  com- 
pleteness in  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is  printed,  that  lends  add!* 
tiooal  value  to  it,  and  fits  it  to  become  a  favourite. 


POPERY.* 

Thesx  two  Lectures  are  equally  uncompromising  in  tone,  but  Mr 
Johnston's  bears  more  on  the  political,  while  the  Rev.  Mr  R.  D.  Duncan 
exposes  the  theological  and  moral  defects  of  Popery.  They  may, 
however  be  fittingly  coupled  together,  as  possessing  many  features  of 
resemblance,  flich  author  comes  forward  with  considerable  zeal  and 
utters  his  separate  protest  against  Romanism  without  any  fear  of  con- 
sequences.  There  are  no  doubts  in  the  mind  of  these  men  concerning 
the  deadly  evils  of  the  Papacy.  The  whole  system  is  hateful  in  their 
ejesj  and  they  believe  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every 
conscientious  Protestant,  to  strive  to  the  utmost  in  resistance  of  Popish 
tyranny,  and  in  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  errors  which  they 
believe  to  be  inextricably  a  part  of  the  system  employed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Mr  R.  Dick  Duncan's  Discourse  was  delivered  at  the  Tricentenary 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  bears  the  mark  of  halving  been 
hastily  composed  to  suit  an  audience  of  that  particular  description. 
Its  literary  merit  is  very  slight,  but  it  conveys  briefly,  a  summary  of 

^  1.  Popery :  Its  Crimes,  and  our  Duty  in  reference  to  it.  A  Lecture,  by  the 
Rev  B.  Dick  Duncan,  Mimater  of  Union  Church,  Bread  Street,  Edinburgh; 
author  of  "  Creation,"  the  "  Eldership,"  &o.  Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  & 
Co.    Glasgow :  David  Robertson.    1861. 

2.  PopiSi  Tyranny,  and  God-sent  Deliverance ;  or  the  Days  of  William  the 
Third.  A  Lecture  by  William  Johnston,  H.A.  Published  at  the  Bequest  of  the 
Orangemen  of  Belfoet.  London :  Simpldn,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  Myles 
Ifacphail.    Dublin :  Curry  &  Co.    Belfast :  Phillips.    1860. 
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the  chief  points  in  the  Bomanist  doctrinea  which  are  ofiennve  to  the 
great  body  of  Protestants.  He  notices  successively,  1.  Babylon's 
crimes;  2.  Babylon's  doom;  and  8.  tlie  Path  of  Duty  set  befora 
ourselves  in  reference  to  Bomanists  and  Popery.  The  **  three  ca{dtal 
charges  of  crime"  which  he  brings  against  the  Church  of  Bome  are 
these : — that  S'  It  blasphemes  the  God  whom  we  adore ;  It  mocks  the 
Mediator  in  whom  we  confide ;  and  It  accurses  the  huoian  family  to 
which  we  belong." 

Mr  W.  Johnston  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  reign  of  James 
IL,  and  the  events  which  followed  the  Landing  of  William  the  IIL, 
concluding  with  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  There  are  many  details 
herein  asserted,  which  are  subject  to  doubt,  and  more  than  a  few 
regarding  which  the  evidence  is  conclusively  against  this  writer. 
Amongst  these  errors  is  the  often  repeated  story  of  Claverhoitte 
having  with  his  own  hand  shot  John  Brown,  the  carrier.  We  have 
no  love  for  the  cold-hearted,  politic,  and  self-seeking  William  of 
Orange.  All  Macanlay's  eloquence  and  pictorial  felicity  of  illuatim- 
tion  could  not  raise  into  a  hero  the  man  who  permitted  the  infiunoos 
Massacre  of  Glencoe  to  be  perpetrated,  and  the  murderers  to  remain 
unpunished.  Yet  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  one  that 
stirs  the  attention,  and  there  is  much  excitement  and  vigour  in  Mr 
Johnston's  narrative.  His  admiration  for  William  is  immistakeabk, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  those  to  whom  his  Lecture  was  de- 
livered, in  Ireland,  shared  the  enthusiasm. 

We  have  called  William  cold-hearted,  and  his  biography  justifies 
the  charge.  Yet  there  may  have  been  somewhat  of  romantic  tender- 
ness, under  his  guarded  calm  of  demeanour,  a  systematic  diplomacy 
held  secret  his  every  thought,  and  repressed  even  his  more  generous 
emotions.  But  we  find  a  drcnmstanoe  noted  in  the  last  volume  (the 
5th,)  of  Macaulay's  History,  which  deserves  remeiA»rance,  like  the 
little  packet  labelled  <<  only  a  woman's  hair,"  found  amongst  Dean 
Swift*s  papers,  after  his  death.  The  passage  to  which  we  r^r,  fron 
Macaulay,  is  doubly  interesting,  as  being  the  conclusion  of  that  blotted 
«* first  draught"  of  an  account  of  William's  death:  a  first  draii^t 
which,  with  praiseworthy  reverence  for  her  dead  brother^a  last  writ* 
ings.  Lady  TVevelyan  gave  to  the  world  without  any  alteratioo. 

'<  When  his  [William  lU.^s]  remains  were  lud  out.  it  was  found  that  he 
wore  next  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  riband.  The  lords  in  wait- 
inff  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the 
hair  of  Mary."— <Afaea«Zay'«  HiH  of  England.  F.  810.) 


"TILL  HE  COME."* 

This  is  the  first  production  which  we  have  seen  from  the  printing 

•  Edinbor^ :  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Caledoakn  Praas, «« The  BciMA 
National  Inatitation  for  Promoting  the  Bmployment  of  Women  in  the  Aft  of 
Printing."    1861.  *  ^  ^ 
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office  of  the  ''Scottish  Nadonal  iBStitatioa  for  PromotiDg  the  £m- 
plojmeiit  of  Women  in  the  Art  of  Printing/*  It  is  a  handsome  little 
▼olame,  in  flexible  coirer,  printed  in  two  colours,  for  convenience  in 
use  as  well  as  for  ornament  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Com« 
panion  to  the  Sacramental  Table.  In  addition  to  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  gives  many  pages  of  Scripture 
extracts,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  a  few  connecting 
remarks,  or  commentary,  and  sundry  pages  intended  for  reception  of 
memoranda,  to  which  are  attached  Scripture  mottoes.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume  are  given  these  words  of 

Cranmeb  on  the  Sacbament. 

"*  The  Chorch  of  Rome  teacheth  that  Christ  is  in  the  Bread  and  Wine  : 

But  the  Protestant  Church  teacheth,  accordlDg  to  the  truth,  that  Christ 
u  in  them  who  do  worthily  eat  and  dr^  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

The  Church  of  Rome  saith,  that  Christ  b  received  into  the  mouth,  and 
entereth  in  with  the  Bread  and  Wine : 

But  the  Protestant  Church  teacheth  that  Christ  is  received  into  the  hearty 
and  entereth  in  by  faith. 

The  Church  of  Rome  teacheth  that  Christ  is  really  in  the  Sacramental 
Bread,  so  long  as  the  form  of  bread  remaineth : 

But  the  Protestant  Church  affirmeth  that  Christ  remaineth  in  the  man, 
who  worthily  receiveth  the  Bread,  so  long  as  the  man  remaineth  a  member 
of  ChriMtr 

We  wish  well  to  the  Scottish  National  Institution,  and  hope  it  may 
succeed  as  well  as  the  Victoria  Press  in  London,  which  is  also  the 
work  of  women.  But  it  will  need  to  be  a  fair  competition,  not  a  mere 
charity.  We  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  how  it  happens  that  in  an 
establishment  where  female  taste  might  have  been  expected  to  preside 
(and  especially  in  the  production  of  a  book  intended  for  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  classes),  there  was  not  more  elegance  displayed  in  the 
title-page.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ungraceful  assemblage 
of  letters  than  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  title-page  of  "  Till  He 
Come."  This  ought  to  be  amended  immediately,  and  guarded  against 
for  the  future,  or  the  Institution  will  have  less  success  than  its  Mends 
desire. 


THE  STRIFE  OF  SECTS.* 

"  Every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  sad  I  of  Apolloe ;  and  I  of  Cephas  ; 
andlofChnst    Is  Christ  dirided  ?    Was  Paul  omdfied  for  yon  r 

An  able  an  interesting  pamphlet,  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has 
laid  to  heart  many  of  the  grievances  which  now  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  have  seldom  met  with  so  earnest  and 
energetic  a  protest  against  the  schisms  and  bitter  jealousies  which 

^  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtfiil,  on  Matters  relating  to  the  Religious  Condition  of 
the  Age. 

L^^  The  Strife  of  Sects.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshsll,  A  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court.    1861.    Pp.89. 
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prevaii,  or  a  clearer  denonciation  of  the  evil  spirit  which  is  too  often 
allowed  to  pervert  into  personal  enemies  those  who  ought  to  hare 
heen,  instead,  afiectionate  fellow-laboarers  in  Christ.  He  sajs,  in 
the  outset : — 

"  There  is  no  feature  in  the  present  religious  condition  of  nuwVind 
which  seems  to  me  more  imperatively  to  chdm  our  earnest  considersdoa 
than  the  divided  state  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  state  of  divisioo 
might  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  amon^  many  other  painful  reflectioiii, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  m  theory  or  practice,  wnich  is  too  monstrous  to 
find  general  acceptance  among  mankind.  If  we  could  imagine  a  being  of 
high  intelligence,  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature,  exoqit- 
ing  only  our  diversities  of  religious  opinion  and  relwous  observances,^ 
much  as  he  might  have  been  moved  b^  the  spectacle  of  human  folly  in  other 
departments  of  life,  I  think  such  a  being  would  not  be  prepared  to  find  in 
this  sphere  of  life  where  he  might  naturally  hope  that  the  highest  wisdom 
and  tne  purest  love  would  reign  supreme,  a  crowning  example  of  bomsn 
weakness  and  absurdity.  1  would  ghdly  take  a  more  *  charitable'  view  of 
this  subject.  The  more  I  think  upon  this  matter,  the  leasinstification  ess 
I  find  for  the  present  denominational  schisms  amongst  Christians  in  thtf 
country."— (P.  4.) 

And  he  says,  in  continuation,  regarding  ^'  the  evils  arising  from  our 
present  religious  dissensions,"  which  appear  '*  so  vast,  so  sad,  so  Inez- 
pressibly  grievous  to  a  true  and  loving  Christian  heart,"  that  be 
himself  feds  almost  separated — '^  as  it  were  by  an  immense  chasm  of 
thought  and  feeling,  from  that  large  number  of  professed  Christians 
to  whom  these  eviU  seem  matter  of  indifference.''  He  sets  down  a 
few  heads,  as  an  outline  which  may  be  filled  up  by  the  results  of  any 
thoughtful  Christian's  own  observation  and  experience:  the  aothor 
not  attempting  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  represeotetion  of  the 
gloomy  reality  in  its  full  force,  but  only  uttering  his  warning  and 
arousing  others  to  a  consideration  of  the  result  which  is  inevitable 
from  an  encouragement  of  the  sectarian  spirit  now  abroad.  The 
following  is  his  summary  of  a  few  of  these  evils : — 

"  (1.)  The  total  or  partial  estrangement  between  Christian  brethren  who 
ought  to  be  united  in  the  closest  feUowship. 

^.)  The  turning  awav  of  the  minds  of  Christians  from  the  great  reslitiet 
of  the  Gospel,  to  foL  them  upon  details  of  (comparatively)  trivial  impor- 
tance. 

(3.)  The  spirit  of  egotism,  of  self-seeking,  of  rivalry,  or  even  of  personal 
ill-will,  which  is  cherished  by  the  antagonistic  attitude  in  which  ChristiaBS 
are  placed  towards  one  another  in  the  strife  of  sects. 

(4.)  The  cherishing  a  captious  and  disputatious  spirit /unong  Quistisas; 
not  a  love  of  close  reasoning  upon  profound  and  lotty  subjects,  but  a  taste 
for  wrangling  about  words,  ana  for  drawing  fanciful  verbal  distinctions. 

(5.)  The  weakening  of  the  resourses  of  the  Christian  Church,  through 
the  indefinite  and  needless  multiplication  of  small  '  causes,*  and  of  feeUe 
religions  organisations. 

(6.)  The  ineviuble  poverty  of  the  clergy  who  preside  over  these  mul- 
titudinous  small  ^  causes.* 

(7.)  The  inefficiency  of  the  cleigy,  arising  from  the  insufficient  stip 
offered  to  them,  and  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  finding  a 
number  of  competent  preachers  to  supply  the  numerous  pulpits. 
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S8.)  The  moral  demdation  of  the  clergy,  consequent  upon  their  sordid 
I  necesaitiotts  concution ;  the  feeblenesB  of  their  moral  mflaences  on  all 
aections  of  society;  their  want  of  courage  to  attack  crying  abuses  and 
fashionable  vices,  and  of  eneigy  in  heading  movements  for  the  social 
advancement  of  mankind. 

(9.)  The  inefficiency  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  an  account  of  their  needless 
multiplication,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
competent  for  this  extremely  difficult  branch  of  labour. 

(10.)  The  inevitable  parsimony  of  Christians  in  regard  to  many  objects 
worthy  of  their  support,  resulting  from  the  heavy  drain  upon  their  resources 
demanded  by  the  maintenance  of  so  many  small  *  causes,*  and  petty  organ- 
izations. 

(11.)  The  mean  appearance  of  our  places  of  worship  (especially  those 
belonging  to  the  weaker  sects),  and  the  unattractive  nature  of  our  public 
worship,  through  which  we  not  only  lose  an  influence  which  mieht  be 
rightly  exercised  upon  the  irreligious  and  the  reli^ously  undecided,  But  we 
needlessly  produce  upon  these  persons  an  impression  tliat  religion  is  neces- 
sarily a  wearisome,  tasteless,  and  renulsive  affiur. 

(12.)  The  contemptible  light  in  which  through  all  these  causes,  Christi- 
anity amid  the  Christian  Church  are  exhibited  in  the  sight  of  the  thoughtless 
and  the  irreligious." — (P.  6.) 

We  may  not  linger  at  present,  to  detail  the  process  of  thought  in 
the  after  pages.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  many  will  find  material  for 
wholesome  meditation  in  this  pamphlet,  and  if  the  succeeding  "  Tracts 
for  the  Thoughtful,"  (which  are  now  commenced  so  well  and  so 
timeonsly),  are  equal  in  value  to  the  present,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  and  to  work  service  where  it  is  most  required. 


A  Chm^^mdium  of  Latin  Syntax.  By  George  Bobertson,  Head 
Classical  Master,  the  Grange  House  School.  Edinburgh:  James 
Gordon,  51  Hanover  Street.    1861. 

ToUNO  authors  have  forsaken  the  flowery  fields  of  poetry  and  the 
bosky  dells  of  metaphysics,  and  are  now  sowing  their  wild  oats  in  the 
eabbage  gardens  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.  This  new  kind  of  men- 
tal culture  has  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  yielded  a  prodigious 
harvest  of  grammatical  chaff.  Our  greater  grammarians — Buddiman, 
Adam,  Hunter,  Crombie,  Carson,  Zumpt,  Donaldson,  Schmitz,  and 
Maclure  are  followed,  in  our  day,  by  a  rabble  of  vapouring  sciolists 
who  disguise  feeble  thinking  and  loose  scholarship  by  pompous  terms 
and  wholesale  plagiarism.  We  would  not  confer  on  such  authors  or 
their  books  the  distinction  of  naming  them.  They  already  figure,  ob- 
trusively enough,  in  the  advertising  lists  of  deluded  publishers.  Still 
in  dismissing  these  fools  and  their  fooleries  with  a  kick  to  Limbo,  wo 
would  entreat  them  to  finish  the  tower  of  Babel  they  have  begun,  by 
providing  our  much  gulled  public  with  a  "  Transcendental  Doctrine  of 
the  Gerund,"  "  an  Ultimate  Theory  of  Supines,"  and,  above  all,  with 
a  ^  Praxis  on  Interjections."  One  or  two  solemn  absurdities  of  this 
sort  would  complete  their  dis-services  to  mankind. 
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Mr  Robertson  is  an  honourable  exception  to  the  mob  of  grammato- 
logists  "  who  write  with  ease.'*  In  his  '*  Coin]iendiumy*  as  he  himself 
states  in  the  preface : — "  The  subject  of  Latin  Syntax  is  treated  more 
exhaustively  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  school  Latin  grammarsi 
and  at  the  same  time  more  succinctly — as  is  necessary  te  school  pur- 
poses— ^thaa  in  the  larger  works  of  Donaldson,  SehmiiSy  and  Zumpt. 
It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  these  works  by  the  advanced 
student ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that,  as  it  comprehends  sll 
the  important  points  which  distinguish  them,  it  may  be  found  a  melbl 
introduction  to  their  study. 

"  The  plan  of  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  phraseology  employed 
throughout,  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
analysis  of  sentences.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  Latin  grammar 
in  ordinary  use  along  with  whidi  this  Compendium  may  not  be  tn- 
ployed.  It  may  be  added,  that  its  application  t#  the  teaching  6i  Latas 
composition  has  been  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  to  that  of  trandatioa 
into  English.** 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  design  the  author  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. His  work  is  divided  into  three  sections,  *•  Concord — Govern- 
ment— and  the  Order  of  the  Words  in  a  Latin  Sentence."  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects  he  displa>ys  discriminathig  judgnent  and  ripe 
scholarship,  aloBg  with  great  powers  of  precise  and  loninoaa  esspn^ 
sion. 

We  invite  the  special  attention  of  scholars  to  the  formulae  and  ex* 
amples  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  Accusative,  the  Dative,  and  Locativs 
Cases, — to  the  canons  concerning  the  Subjunctive  in  principal  and 
subordinate  clauses, — and  to  the  chapter  on  the  Order  of  the  Words  in 
a  Latin  sentence.  These  portions  o^  this  digest  we  regard  as  modds 
of  clear,  compact,  and  accurate  statement.  On  the  whole,  after  an 
anxious  perusal  of  the  entire  work,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  id 
affirming  that,  for  initiatory  purposes,  a  better  summary  of  syntacdcsl 
principle  and  illustration  does  not  exist  in  our  language ;  and  we  se> 
cordingly  recommend  it  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  treatise  peeiir 
liarly  fitted  to  guide  and  facilitate  their  labours. 


A  Short  Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  GiOReE  Brucb  Watbox, 
Mansion-Nook  Parsonage,  Methven,  at  the  close  of  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures on  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  delivered  by  Messrs  L.  N. 
Fowler  and  Wells,  New  York,  America,  in  the  New  Hall,  Peitb,  in 
October  1861. 

We  are  not  phrenologists ;  but  we  are  firm  beKevers  in  the  prindpk 
that  man's  happiness  and  weU-being  depend  on  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers.  The  Bev.  Mr  Wataoo's 
address  at  the  close  of  Messrs  Fowler  and  Wells'  lectures  in  Perth  is  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  testimony  to  this  great  axiom ;  and  akliiN^ 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  PkrmiUogy  or  a  i 
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we  oommend  his  Essay  to  the  oonsideration  of  all  thoughtful  and  right- 
hearted  men.  The  following  extract  from  this  address  shows  Mr  Wat- 
son to  be  a  thinker  and  writer  of  no  ordinary  earnestness,  vigour,  and 
learning  : — 

"  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  first  class  educationists — educationists 
who  have  devoted  well-nigh  ahfetime  to  the  study  of  man  as  man — as  most 
wonderfully  compounded  and  harmonised, — actuated  by  a  self-denying  and 
generous  love  of  their  species,  and  demandiog  kingdoms  for  their  confines 
and  a  world  for  their  range,  have  left  their  Hodred,  forsaken  their  native 
dime,  have  braved  the  penis  of  voyaging  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  have 
Unded  on  the  shores  of  Albion^s  sea-girt  isle,  and,  heralded  by  no  trumpets 
of  praise,  have,  at  last,  found  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampuins,  and  have 
entwed  this  Arcadian  city,  not  to  conform  to  low  social  prejudices,  not  to 
flatter  popular  impulses,  not  to  echo  acceptable  opinions,  not  to  cry  aloud 
with  the  multitude  for  the  figment  of  the  age,  or  the  vanity  and  fanaticism 
of  the  hour,  but,  in  spite  ofall  opposition,  to  spread  out  before  us  distinct 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  best,  nay,  the  only  system  of  training  that 
can  possibly  be  adopted  and  pursued  for  working  out  a  full  and  harmonious 
humanity — Shaving  its  best  and  highest  attributes  rightly  ordered  and  rightly 
active.    They  have  come  here,  to  ring  it  into  the  ear  of  every  genuine  friend 
of  human  advancement,  as  with  the  peal  of  a  trumpet,  that  the  laws  of  the 
body — that  living  machine  constructed  for  the  use  of  a  spiritual  being, — 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity  ;  that  in  its  efieminated  capacities,  the 
moBt  morbid  and  monstrous  passions  will  hold  their  saturnalia ;  and  that 
only  in  its  vigorous  exercise  and  healthy  expansion,  as  well  as  in  the  develope- 
pient,  culture,  and  equipment  of  the  intellect,  and  the  enriching  and  punfy- 
jug  of  the  heart,  can  the  world  have  the  assurance  of  a  man— a  man  living 
b  all  the  measure,  majesty,  and  loveliness,  which  humanity  can  attain.  They  • 
bave  come  here  to  estabhsh,  by  every  principle  of  proof  consistent  with  the 
real  truth,  that  no  school  or  college,  with  any  pretensions  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ought  to  proceed  upon  the  old  empirical  sectional 
system  of  drugging  the  intellect  to  satiety  with  knowledge,  while  leaving  the 
physical  and  moral  powers  comparatively,  if  not  altogether,  uncared  for ; 
because  they  know,  with  an  assurance  which  lies  beyond  the  power  of  argu* 
meot  to  shake,  that  it  is  only  when  every  physical  organ,  every  intellectual 
faculty,  and  every  moral  attribute  of  our  nature,  is  collectively  and  harmoni- 
onsly  unfolded,  that  any  one  of  them  can  attain  its  maximum  of  strength, 
usefulness,  and  happiness,  and  that  man  can  be  unified  into  a  complete  and 
perfect  being,  beautified  by  that  palmy  loftiness  and  that  transcendent 
loveliness  by  which  he  ought  ever  to  be  characterised.    Therefore,  wherever 
these  enlightened  educationists  go,  whatever  city,  town,  or  village  thev  visit, 
they  feel  it  to  be  their  first  and  special  duty  to  impress  upon  all  the  one 
grand,  original,  and  essentially  inherent  law  of  human  nature — thut  real 
virtue^  in  nuudy  quantity^  and  in  a  manly^  healthy,  form,  can  never  he  attain" 
^  hy  any  man,  unices  every  thought  of  the  mind,  every  affection  of  tfie  heart, 
^wry  uford  of  the  lip,  every  work  of  the  hands,  yea,  all  the  blended  experiences 
of  his  entire  being,  be  under  the  constitutional  guidance  of  an  enlightened  in- 
tellect, and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  attributes  of  his  nature.    On  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  this,  in  their  esteem,  is  the  truth  of  truths — ^the  model  truth,  the 
centrical  truth,  the  foundation  truth  of  all  liberal  education,  domestic  and 
public;  for  they  firmly  grasp  and  fiuthfully  believe  it  to  be  an  axiomatic 
lact,  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  this  grand  primary  principle  is  kept  in 
^ew,  that  man,  as  man,  dowered  with  a  triadic  nature^  can  be  taught  and 
trained  «o  as  to  employ  all  his  faculties  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  normal  functions,  that  he  may  be  constrained  not  to 
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Bigh  and  weep,  and  make  grimaces  for  ever  in  a  fius  alxmt  his  soul^  but  to 
attain  such  manly,  healthy  virtae,  and  such  fall-orbi^  happiness,  as  shall 
enable  him  to  re^in  that  continuity  of  soul  which  ones  him  with  the 
boundless  and  divine/* 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

AuittmUahiip  to  the  Reo,  Dr  Dufof  Kenmore.^^The  statement  reoently  made  thMt 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  had  appointed  a  suooeBsor  to  the  Tenerable  minister 
of  Kenmore  was  inoorrect,  but  we  understand  that  the  Ber.  £wen  IfacBwtii, 
minister  of  Amulree,  has  heen  selected  as  assistant  to  the  Rot.  Doctor.  We  an 
informed  that  Mr  MaoEwen  leaTes  his  present  charge  with  the  esteem  and  good 
wishes  of  all  whd  knew  him,  and  will  reoeire  a  oord&  welcome  at  Kenmore. 
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EDINBURGH  ECCLESUSTrOAL  JOURNAL.  ' 

No.  oxen.  January  1862. 

A  RAMBLE  OVER  THE  EDUCATION  FIELD.* 

Rambles  are  not  regular.  I  warn  you,  therefore,  not  to  expect  in 
the  remarks  I  am  to  make,  anj  very  methodical  (Hsposition  of  parts, 
or  even  unity  of  subject ;  my  purpose  being  to  glance  curiously  at  a 
few  features  of  the  educational  field  as  it  appears  at  present,  using,  at 
the  same  time,  my  British  liberty  of  approving  or  grumbling  as  I 
may  see  cause. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  great 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our  tim6s  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. We  complaisantly  compare  the  state  of  the  art  now,  both  in  Its 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  with  what  it  was  some  ^hj  years 
ago,  and  find  a  large  balance  of  improvement  and  advance  in  &vour 
of  the  present  over  the  past  That  we  have  made  many  changes  and 
some  improvements  is  undoubted ;  but  that  every  change  has  been  for 
the  better,  we  take  leave  to  doubt.  Comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  advance  in  what  may  be  called  the 
outward  mechanical  and  material  appliances  of  teaching.  Formerly, 
school-rooms  were  small,  low-roofed,  and  ill-ventilated;  and  the 
interior  furnishings  were  mean  and  inconvenient.  Now,  however, 
these  things  are  better  managed.  In  many  cases,  not  only  is  the 
school  airy  and  large ;  but  substantial  and  elegant ;  and  well-supplied 
with  the  smaller  but  not  less  important  appurtenances.  We  have 
black  boards  whereon  to  write  or  figure,  thereby  making  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear  a  channel  of  communication  for  our  instructions. 
Then  we  have  maps  in  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  besides  all  sorts 
of  pictorial  representations  of  animals  or  other  natural  objects,  as  well 
as  of  figures  and  diagrams  for  the  illustration  of  science.  As  to  books, 
they  are  legion  both  in  quantity  and  variety.  Well  then,  in  these 
material  respects,  the  improvement  in  modem  education  has  been 

*  The  sabstanoe  of  this  paper  wu  latelv  delirered  as  a  lecture  to  a  meeting  of 
teachers,  which  wiU  account  for  the  form  in  which  it  appears. 
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great,  and  no  doubt  has  contributed  much  to  the  more  speedy  and 
elective  communication  of  instruction  to  the  joung.  Nev^theleasi  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  have  fallen  into  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  all  this  improved  apparatus.  The  very  multiplicity 
and  completeness  of  our  material  appliances,  have  led  us  into  error. 
Surrounded,  as  we  have  been  of  late  years,  with  these  results  of  art 
and  science,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it ;  and  seeing  the  wonders  that 
have  been  produced,  and  the  almost  rational  activities  performed  by 
material  agents,  I  suspect  we  have  been  unconsciously  led  into  the 
notion,  and  have  acted  on  it,  that  the  human  mind  could  be  operated 
on  in  the  same  way,  and  be  made  to  move  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  have  its  powers  developed  in  a  ratio  accelerating  as  the  appliances 
of  science  more  improved  and  encreased.  In  short,  that  a  royal  road 
to  learning  had  been  formed  ; — that  scholars  could  be  manafactared 
like  steel  pens,  or  turned  off  like  newspapers  to  any  amount,  impressed 
on  both  sides,  outside  and  in,  with  all  sorts  of  learning  and  informa- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  rather  a  strong  statement,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  modify  it  a  little,  but  really  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  hdp 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  regard  to  education,  men's  miods 
had  been  running  strongly  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

As  we  know  the  foi*oe  and  direction  of  a  current  l^  the  motion  of 
light  bodies  on  the  surface,  so  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  ear* 
rent  of  public  oimiion,  by  the  various  practical  resulta  to  w^hich  it 
gives  rise.  What  do  we  find,  then^  on  the  field  of  educ^ioQl  I 
shall  allude  to  a  few  things.  I  may  here  say  that  I  have  a  sort  of 
conviction  that  I  am  spef^g  rather  of  a  past  than  a  present  state  of 
things,  in  as  much  as  a  reaction  seems  already  begun,  slightly  modi- 
fying the  &ce  of  affiurs,  but  leaving  enough  that  calls  for  remaik 
and  animadversion. 

There  arose  at  no  very  distant  period  back,  the  high*8oanding  tide 
of  what  was  called  the  intellectual  system.  It  swelled  with  ite  call- 
ing top  of  white  foam,  came  on  and  broke,  covering  the  whole  fiakL 
Grold  was  supposed  to  be  in  its  sands,  and  refreshment  in  its  waters. 
The  old  diluvium  of  some  former  flood  was  forsaken,  and  the  moat 
eager  attempts  were  made  to  appropriate  and  build  upon  the  new. 
Now  towered  up  the  great  hope  of  achievement  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before.  Boys  were  to  be  transformed  into  men  and  phik>- 
sophers,  and  gffls  into  learned  women,  e'er  they  wcfe  two  laatnms 
old.  Nature,  art,  and  every  known  thing,  were  laid  under  contribo- 
tion  for  materials  to  supply  this  enormous  demand  for  knowledge,  aod 
plied  they  were,  earnestly  and  perseveringly,  with  crude  preparatioiis» 
which  they  were  neither  fitted  to  swallow  nor  digest  The  ''little 
pitchers,"  as  Mr  Dickens  would  call  them,  were  crammed  unmercifolly 
with  foots,  hard,  dry,  and  unsorted,  to  the  mauifost  damage  of  their 
natural  powers.  Plainly,  and  without  metaphor,  children  vrere  to  be 
made  to  understand  everything.  The  very  alphabet  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  infant  tyro  in  philosophical  doses  of  labials,  pahUals, 
gutterals,  and  what  not  Plain  reading  was  despised,  and  vain  repe- 
titions of  psalms  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose»  could  no  longer  be 
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tolemted.  Be«diDg  and  repeatmg,  withoat  anderstaiidiiig  the  whole 
thing  grammaticallyy  logieallj,  and  philoeophicallj,  was  reckoned  a 
mockery  and  a  anare.  Henoe  real  teaching  was  virtoally  abandoned, 
and  lectnring  became  the  order  of  the  day.  And  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful thing  it  was  to  set  up  a  miniature  audience,  and  learnedly 
prelect  to  the  g^>ing  multitude.  On  the  part  of  the  teacher,  no  rough 
encounters  with  lazinesSi  stupidity,  or  perversity  \  and  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar,  all  smooth-going  and  easy — ^nothing  to  do  but  gfipe  and 
keep  the  eyes  from  fidling  asleep. 

This  rage  for  philosophical  explanation  in  dealing  with  children, 
had  the  effect,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  discarding  many  of  our  old 
standard  sohool*books,  and  introducing  others  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  day.  For  instance,  books  on  English 
Grammar  were  supplanted  by  new  ones  written,  as  was  said,  on  more 
philosophical  principles,  and  more  in  the  style,  and  fitted  to  the  pur- 
poses o^  the  lecturing  method  of  communicating,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Some  teachers  went  the  length  of  discontinuing  the  use  of 
a  class  book  altogether  in  teaching  grammar.  And  so  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  vrith  oth^  books  on  oUier  subjects.  One,  I  mention 
with  regret,  received  at  that  time  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not,  and 
I  fear  never  will,  recover.  I  mean  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
ebism.  It  was  declared  unsuitable  for  children,  or  those  of  '<  weaker 
capacity,*'  and  has  continued  to  lose  ground  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  family.  This  I  think  is  much  to  be  regretted.  If  Scotland  was 
noted  for  sound  theological  views  and  philosophical  acumen,  it  was 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  training  and  drill  in  the  Bible,  and 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  the  young  received  both  at  the  hands  of 
parents  and  teachers.  Depend  upon  it,  the  child  who  has  been  well- 
drilled  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  furnished  with  a  basis  of  rdligioua 
knowledge  infinitely  superior  to  what  has  been,  or  can  be,  oommuni- 
eated  by  the  slim,  partitive,  irregular,  sort  of  lecturing  that  has  been 
substituted  for  it.  It  is  too  mudi  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  Shelter 
Catechism  as  a  book  for  children.  It  is  mere  theology,  it  is  said,  and 
not  fitted  to  produce  religious  impression.  So  fiir,  this  is  true ;  but 
I  cannot  forget  that  Panl  has  swd,  ^'  Add  to  your  &ith  fortitude,  and 
to  fortitude,  knowledge*,  If  faith  and  other  Christian  characteristics 
are  not  based  upon  knowledge,  or  on  a  dear,  connected,  and  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  plan  of  salvation — or  ^'  what  man  is  to  believe  con- 
eeming  God,  and  what  duty  Grod  requires  of  man,"  the  character  is 
Ukely  to  be  a  feeble  and  vacillating  one.  Now  this  knowledge  is 
exactly  what  the  Shorter  Catechism  teaches  in  the  fewest  words  and 
elearest  manner,  and  we  who  have  made  it  a  part  of  our  knowledge 
— ^a  clear  outstanding  mental  acquirement, — are  scarcely  fitted  to  judge 
of  the  great  difference  between  ourselves  and  those  who  have  not 
been  so  favoured.  Possessing  such  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Gospel  of  Grod's  grace,  we  forget  how  we  attained  it^ 
and  are  very  apt  to  misunderstand  the  defect  of  those  whose  under- 
standings as  to  these  matters  have  no  such  foundation  on  which  to 
build. 
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I  remarked  before  that  I  believed  a  reaction  had  begun  in  regard 
to  man  J  points  to  which  I  have  made  allusion.  The  current  of  opin- 
ion, both  among  teachers  and  the  general  public  who  employ  them, 
seems  to  have  begun  to  set  in  the  direction  of  old  discarded  chanuelk 
We  have,  I  hope,  come  to  discover,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be 
treated  and  driven  like  a  machine.  That  while  we  maj  greatly  assist 
its  working  bj  outward  appliances,  yet  that  it  is  by  slow,  gradual, 
and  patient  exercise  that  its  powers  can  be  best  developed  and  streng- 
thened. He  who  would  persuade  us  to  the  contrary  and  assert  that 
he  has  discovered  a  more  excellent  way  by  which  teaching  can  be 
done  with  half  the  ease  and  less  than  half  the  time  formerly  taken — 
is  a  dangerous  empiric,  who  may  succeed  in  filling  his  pockets  with 
filthy  lucre,  but  will  fill  his  pupil's  mind  with  nothing  but  his  own 
worthless  superficiality. 

I  hope  we  have  also  come  to  see  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
teach  mere  children  the  whole  circle  of  science,  or  rather  the  whole 
round  of  human  knowledge.  I  would  say  it  were  quite  diverting,  if 
it  were  not  something  far  too  grave  and  serious  to  laugh  at,  to  find 
such  bills  of  fare  set  forth  in  the  advertisements  of  many  respectaUe 
seminaries  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
has  the  half  of  these  terrible  lists  to  do  with  elementary  teaching  f 
Why  are  they  paraded  there  as  branches  to  be  taught  and  paid  fert 
Would  it  be  good  for  children  to  mix  up  with  their  wholesome  Ibod, 
all  known  preparations  of  cooks,  bakers,  and  confectioners  I  No, 
truly ;  yet  no  less  foolish  and  deleterious  is  it,  to  cram  the  mind  dT 
children  with  crumbs  of  knowledge  of  all  imaginable  kinds  minced 
up  in  one  great  jumble.  How  can  their  undeveloped  intellects 
stand  this  ?  How  can  their  minds  grow  and  strengthen  under  such 
a  course  of  treatment  ?  I  have  no  ejection  to  teachers  amusing  their 
scholars  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  measure,  by  exhibiting  to 
them,  and  talking  to  them  about,  as  many  of  the  results  of  scieaoe 
as  they  find  suitable,  just  as  they  would  amuse  them  with  any  other 
sort  of  plaything.  Something  like  this  may  be  a  proper  and  neces- 
sary .  relaxation  for  tender  minds  under  instruction ;  but  to  make 
it  the  principal  business  in  the  schoolroom,  as  if  seriously  attempt- 
ing to  teach  children  science,  to  the  neglect  of  proper  attention  to 
reading  and  other  elementary  branches,  seems  to  me  remarkably 
foolish  as  well  as  extremely  hurtfuL  Education,  in  a  general  but  very 
comprehensive  sense,  is  the  instructing  of  the  mind  in  the  mode  and 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  best  method  of  applying  it  when 
acquired.  Now  die  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  just  those  very 
common  old-fisishioned  and  elementary  branches  which  have  been,  wiU 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  staple  in  elementary  schools.  In  acquiring 
these  the  mind  is  gradually  habituated  to  attention  and  patient  mental 
effort,  so  that  when  the  means  have  been  acquired,  the  mode  also  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  becomes  a  simultaneous  result.  The  way  to 
these  attainments  is  no  royal  road,  to  be  traversed  in  an  easy,  careless, 
effortless  manner.  They  are  not  to  be  secured  by  fine  showy  flour- 
ish and  feckless  generalities  in  teaching  and  learning ;  but  by  plain, 
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downtigbty  and  earnest  labour,  all  assertions  of  quacks  and  empirics 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  teacher  who,  in  dealing  with  a 
pnpil,  will  best  secure  these  ends  by  these  means,  that  is,  impart  to 
him  the  instmmentalites  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  train  his  mind 
to  the  steady  and  patient  use  of  thera,  has  done  him  a  greater  service 
than  if  be  had  succeeded  in  making  him  the  passive  receptacle  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  the  world's  accumulated  information. 

There  have  appeared  lately  in  some  of  the  public  prints  of  this  city, 
an  outburst  of  feelingfrom  certain  Paterfamiliases,  about  the  enormity  of 
the  labour  imposed  on  their  children  in  the  shape  of  school  tasks,  and 
this  labour  reflected  on  themselves  by  the  assistance  required  in  the 
preparation  of  these  tasks.     That  good  reason  exists  for  such  com- 
phiinta  is  too  true,  though  who  is  mainly  to  bkme  is  quite  another 
question.     Grenerally,  however,  I  believe  this  abuse  has  arisen  out  of 
the  figdae  principles  on  which  I  have  been  animadverting.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  children  too  much,  and  of  course  overtasking  is  inevit- 
able.    Two  parties  are  answerable  for  this  result — the  parents  and  the 
teachers,  both  influenced  by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  direction  in  which  public  opinion  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  running  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  this  of  overtasking 
is  just  one  of  its  very  evil  results.    If  moreover  we  add  to  this  the  in- 
ordinate amount  of  competition  existing  in  the  city  among  Educational 
Institutions,  the  whole  thing  is  accounted  for.    Parents,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age,  are  dissatisfied  if  their  children 
are  not  subjected  to  the  fast-going,  grinding,  cramming  process,  and 
mental  gowrmandke  so  much  in  vogue.     Teachers  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  these  demands ;  and  regulate  the  supply  accordingly. 
Then  the  element  of  competition  comes  in,   backing  up  all  this. 
Whether  the  strife  be  that  of  party  or  cupidity— of  sects  or  of  indi- 
viduals— ^ihe  results  are  much  the  same.    The  teachers  are  tempted  to 
sink  their  professional  dignity  and  independence,  pander  to  the  wishes 
and  prejudices  of  the  parents  in  order  to  secure  their  favour,  an.d  en- 
able them  to  stand  their  ground  against  their  numerous  rivals.     I  may 
be  misinformed,  or  in  some  way  under  a  misconception  of  the  matter, 
but  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  in  many  cases  teaching  is  becom- 
ing more  a  trade  than  a  profession,  a  mere  commercial  speculation, 
and  thus,  according  to  my  old  fashioned  notions,    both  degrading  to 
the  teacher,  as  such,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Education, 
and,  through  the  young,  to  society  in  general.    I  cannot  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  idea  of  advertising  and  crying  up  our  paideutical  stock  in 
trade,  as  grocers,    drapers,  or  spiritdealers  do  with  their  respective 
wares.     I  trust  that  such  things  are  not  practised  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  that  they  never  will.   To  stoop  to  such  huxtenng,  and  attempts 
to  outbid  and  undersell  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  would  not  only 
be  outragously  unprofessional,  but  directly  and  unequivocally  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.   They,  I  repeat,  who  shall  do  such  things,  or  aid  and  abet  others 
in  doing  them,  are  enemies  to  our  profession,  enemies  to  the  young, 
and  therefore  to  our  country, — sinkers  in  society,  lowering  its  tone  of 
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probity,  honour,  and  high  principle,  poUating  it  at  the  fountain  aii4 
therefore  through  all  its  streams.  Dealing  with  children  as  a  teacher, 
is  indeed  a  high  and  sacred  trust ;  we  cannot  overrate  it.  I  know  it 
is  often  lighUj  thought  of;  but  slight  it  as  we  will  it  still  remains 
true,  that  the  teacher  has  a  very  great  influence  over  his  pupils  in 
moulding  their  habits  and  character.  Let  us  ever  then  look  on  them 
as  a  sacred  trust  put  into  our  hands,  as  the  hope  of  our  country,  as 
the  future  managers  of  all  its  interests  and  concerns,  and  act  in  all  re- 
spects towards  them,  and  about  them,  with  all  this  in  view.  I  trail 
we  shall  never  be  found  acting  so  as  to  give  the  least  reason  for  its 
being  said  that  We  regard  and  use  the  children  under  our  care,  wilk 
no  higher  view  than  as  the  means  or  instruments  of  promoting  loxx* 
cenarj  or  party  purposes.  This  were  altogether  unworthy  of  us  under 
such  responsibility ;  it  were  to  rob  our  country,  to  be  the  opposite  of 
patriotic,  to  betray  our  trust  and  retard  the  progress  of  humanly 
towards  higher  stages  of  improvement  You  may  say  to  me.  Why 
speak  so  strongly  of  these  matters  here,  none  of  us  could  ever  ^ 
such  things.  I  know  it  But  I  speak  because  I  fear  there  is  a 
loose  way  of  thinking  abroad  about  teachers  and  their  influence,  and 
responsibilities,  and  position  in  general,  that  may  proceed  to  I  know 
not  what  extent ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  the 
subject  that  you  may  watch  it,  and  unitedly  resist  the  tendency,  and 
seek  to  correct  it,  that  you  may  never  be  led  away  by  it,  and  by  an 
easy  and  unthinking  compliance  with  it,  assist  in  hastening  on  a  state 
of  matters  that  may  prove  any  thing  bat  advantageous  to  Hie  teadnr 
himself,  and  which  he  may  be  the  first  to  feel  and  regret. 

I  might  refer  you  to  the  celebrated  "Revised  Code"  of  my  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  as  a  slight  example  of  the  tendency  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Educational  afiairs,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society.  I 
think  we  could  scarcely  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  docnment  in 
question  gives  any  indication  that  the  tide  is  rising  in  respect  «f  the 
consideratipn  and  position  due  to  the  teacher.  Does  it  not  ratbor  in- 
dicate the  very  reverse,  that  he  is  sinking  in  pubHc  estimation,  that  be 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  niggardly,  suspicious,  and  disrespeot^l  way, 
that  he  is  to  be  surrounded  by  an  array  of  checks,  contingeneies,  wd 
espionage,  that  have  little  regard  either  to  his  feelings  or  his  comfort? 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  apart  from  the  deffinite  embodiment  of 
terms,  treatment,  and  indications  in  this  **-Code,''  there  is  no  lack  of 
evidence  in  the  same  direction,  existing  all  around  us,  though  in  die 
mean  time  of  a  less  tangible  and  definite  kind.  Of  these  however  I 
shall  not  venture  at  present  to  speak  more  specifically.  I  will  only 
fiirther  say  on  this  point  that  I  have  been  very  glad  to  see  the  deler> 
mined  outspoken  opposition,  with  which  the  terms  of  the  "  Revised 
Code,'*  have  been  met,  and  that  I  trust  it  will  arouse  attention  to  the 
several  tendencies  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  Which  this  deooment 
is  only  one  of  many  indications. 

I  slightly  mentioned  before  the  subject  of  School  Bodu.  In  looking 
over  the  educational  field,  one  canubt  help  being  strudE  with  Hie  cir- 
cumstance of  the  formidable  number  of  school-boolcB  continually  pour* 
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ing  into  the  market.  At  first  sight  this  phenomenon  would  seem  to 
be  a  hopeful  and  advantageous  one,  shewing  a  great  amount  of  lifOf 
and  earnestness,  and  actiyity  in  the  business  of  education,  and  afford-* 
ing  to  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  abundant  means  for  the  more  sue* 
eessfnl  prosecution  of  their  respective  duties  and  labours.  But  really 
when  one  gets  into  the  whirl  of  this  bibliomaniac  maelstrom,  with  all 
its  confused  rush  of  sound  and  sentiment,  the  evidence  of  its  advantages 
became  much  less  distinct,  and  greatly  more  doubtful.  Were  these 
books  whoUy  or  even  principally  the  spontaneous  productions  of  prac- 
tical men,  under  a  felt  and  pressiDg  want  of  them,  and  with  the  un- 
mixed motive  of  improving  the  art  of  teaching — the  thing  would  be 
more  ezousable ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  these  books 
•re  produced  under  the  pressure  of  commercial  speculation  by  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,  and  even  by  teachers,  the  case  is  very  much 
fdtered.  They  are  published  not  so  much  because  they  are  needed, 
as  because  it  is  a  profitable  trade  to  deal  in  them.  Publishers,  you 
know,  are  remarkably  acute  at  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
taming  them  to  account,  and  no  doubt  it  was  owing  to  their  instinctive 
peroeptimi  of  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of  education  to  which  I  have 
ao  often  alluded,  that  led  them  to  take  it  at  the  flood,  as  leading  on  to 
fortune.  Consequently  we  find  ourselves  in  a  perfect  deluge  of  school 
books,  and  no  appearance  of  abatement  I  don't  deny  the  excellence 
of  the  books ;  they  are  excellent  books ;  though  in  a  great  many  cases 
not  better,  I  say  it  emphatically,  not  better^  than  a  great  many  of  their 
immediate  or  more  remote  predecessors. 

One  publisher  after  another,  and  many  turn  publisher  for  the  nonce, 
begins  to  send  forth  a  series  of  school  books ;  and  thus  the  succession 
is  perpetuated,  accelerated,  and  reduplicated.  The  cry  is  *'  still  they 
•eome  i"  '*  Place  aux  livres  !''  as  the  French  might  say,  to  the  temp^ 
tation  and  perplexity  of  teachers,  and  the  dismay  of  Paterfamiliases, 
whose  purses  become  disagreeably  conscious  of  an  extraordinary 
drain  upon  their  contents.  Nor  again  do  I  find  fault  with  those  who 
write  these  books  for  publishers.  It  is  quite  a  legitimate  employment 
of  their  time  and  talents,  and  an  honourable  means  of  adding  to  their 
fiEune  or  their  income.  But  as  regards  education  and  the  public 
there  is  still  room  for  the  question,  cut  hem  f  However,  I  have 
great  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  running  to  seed  of  the  intel- 
lectual system,  self-cure  will  ensue;  when  good  sense  shall  pre- 
dominate and  the  school-book  mania  shall  abate.  This  comsumma- 
tion  would  the  sooner  arrive  if  we  were  more  given  to  consider  that 
however  good  a  school-book  may  be,  it  will  never  fill  the  place  of 
good  teaching.  I  remember  of  a  butler  telling  me  how  much  the 
i^ver  plate  cl  his  employer  used  to  be  admired  by  strangers,  who 
happeiwd  to  dine  in  tfa^  house,  and  he  was  frequently  asked  how  it 
was  that  his  plate  was  so  much  more  bright  and  beautiful,  than  that 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  see.  *'  Oh,**  he  would  reply,  *^  I  just 
use  rouge  and  chamois  leather  like  other  people,  but  add  more  eibow- 
gream  £an  they  do.''  Now,  I  believe  it  is  just  so  in  teaching  ;  we 
may  not  only  use  the  rouge  and  chamois  leather,  but  a  great  many 
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other  things,  and  yei»  without  the  elbow-grease,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  put  a  bright  face  upon  our  silver.  In  plain  language,  I  meaa  to 
saj  that  though  good  school-books  be  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  overrate  their  importance,  and  that  neither  their 
number  nor  their  quality  will  ever  stand  as  a  substitote  for  akili  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  for  labour  and  i^pUeatioii  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar. 

I  advert  again  to  a  part  of  the  Educational  Field  on  which  I 
already  made  some  remarks.  I  mean  to  the  great  multiplicity  of 
the  branches  and  subjects  which  we  attempt  to  teach.  Attempts 
are  made  to  press  every  branch  of  knowledge  into  the  cniriculooi 
and  into  the  formal  and  precise  treatment  of  die  schoolroom.  Oiris 
in  perfect  childhood  must  be  reminded  that  they  may  yet  be  wives 
and  mothers,  and  accordingly  must  be  taught  not  only  to  knit  and 
sew,  but  be  taught  the  principles  of  housekeeping  and  domestic 
economy — ^how  to  boil  potatoes  and  make  porridge— Jiow  to  make  and 
Apply  a  poultice  to  a  sore — ^how  to  treat  measles,  and  other  children's 
diseases,  &a,  &c.  Now  really,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  diiving  the 
matter  too  flur.  But  if  it  is  not,  then  why  not  teach  boys  all  pm^ieil 
arts  as  well,  and  so  tnm  the  schoolroom  into  a  Polytechnic  InstttotioD, 
and  the  teacher,  of  course,  into  a  Jack  of  all  trades.  Now  amid  all  the 
hammering  and  hubbub  of  this  state  of  matters,  what  becomes  of  Ifae 
poetry  of  childhood,  which  old  men  and  imaginative  people  (ell  os  so 
many  things  about?  These  little  females,  with  their  houaeh<^d  afiiis 
and  curative  measures,  these  little  boys  with  their  arts  and  8GieneeB,ace 
not  children — not  they.  Nor  are  they  men  and  women,  but  unnatu- 
ral beings,  pressed  out  of  their  natural  poeitioUf  and  represaed  under 
the  oppression  of  a  &lse  aud  falsely  applied  philosophy.  Children 
should  be  children  during  the  period  which  nature  allots  to  that  con- 
dition, and  to  attempt  to  curtail  that  period  or  cram  it  with  malten 
that  pertain  not  to  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  distinctive  character  and  enjoy- 
ments, b  neither  wise  nor  prudent  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  it  is  as 
cruel  as  it  is  unnaturaL 

In  regard  to  science  and  the  many  other  things  with  which  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  load  the  air  of  the  schoolroom,  it  would  be  better 
they  were  dispensed  with,  except,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  wsy  of 
amusement,  or  occasional  illustration.  Even  supposing  they  were  a 
proper  study  for  children,  which  I  do  not  admit  them  to  be,  still  it 
would  be  wrong  to  hazard  for  their  sake  the  far  more  important  and 
suitable  studies  to  which  their  attention  should  be  directed,  and  -wkkk 
are  sufficient,  if  thoroughly  taught,  to  occupy  the  time  that  shoald  be 
devoted  to  school  matters.  If  ever  the  regular  teaching  of  science 
to  children,  could  be  declared  unnecessary,  surely  it  would  be  in  these 
remarkable  times,  when  it  is  so  patent,  at  least  in  its  astonishing  re- 
sults, to  even  the  most  unobservant  In  this  respect  any  child  in 
these  days  can  see  and  learn  as  much  in  a  week  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  schoolroom  as  would  have  cost  him  the  whoJe  of  his  youth  to 
acquire  fifty  years  ago.  The  wonderful  results  of  science  abound  lo 
such  an  extent  all  around  us  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  mastt 
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find  does,  neoessariiy  acqaire  a  great  amoant  of  general  knowledge-^ 
or  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  would  call  it  ^<  insensible  education  in  this 
world-school." 

I  observed  before,  that  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
points  on  which  I  have  animadverted  a  wholesome  reaction  is  taking 
place.  I  don't  think  it  has  yet  proceeded  very  far,  but  it  is  matter  of 
rejoicing  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and  is  again  flowing  towards 
moderatioii  and  common-sense.  It  has  been  found  that  even  amid 
sodden  and  wonderful  accesses  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention, 
and  the  whole  successfully  applied  to  the  arts,  the  human  mind  re- 
mains the  same,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  the  rapid  mechanical  processes 
that  produce  such  wonderful  changes  and  results  on  inert  matter.  It 
has  been  our  mistake  to  suppose  that  mind  and  matter  could  be 
dealt  with  in  a  similar  way, — and  having  seen  our  mistake,  I  trust 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  return  from  the  errors  into  which  it  has  led 
us,  to  a  wiser  and  soberer,  and  more  natural  way  of  conducting  the 
edooation  of  the  young. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  also  as 
to  a  reaction  of  opinion  and  practice,  regarding  the  position  or  status 
of  the  teacher.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  tide,  in  this  matter,  seems 
to  be  flowing  the  wrong  way,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  I  fear  teachers 
have  been  themselves  in  no  small  degree  to  blame  for  this  result. 
I  fear  they  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  let  things  take  their 
coarse  without  making  any  vigorous  or  combined  effort  to  controul 
and  direct  that  course.  How  seldom  have  teachers  taken  the  initi- 
ative in  matters  relating  to  Education,  and  their  own  position  in 
regard  to  it!  How  firequently  have  they  failed  in  carrying  out  their 
own  plans  with  energy  and  spirit  I  Among  these  the  first  and  fore- 
most has  been  the  Educational  Institute.  What  a  noble  and  imposing 
beginning  it  had.  It  started  at  once  into  giant  strength ;  attracted 
and  embraced  all  that  was  worthy  in  the  profession;  but  alas!  like 
the  Prophet's  gourd,  it  grew  up  but  to  wither  with  untimely  decay  I 
It  still  lives,  but  how  feeble  and  powerless  is  it,  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  confidence  and  useless  in  its  own  professed  and  special  department, 
where  it  should  have  been  hailed  as  a  leader !  Good  opportunities 
have  not  been  taken  at  the  fiood,  and  so  they  have  flowed  past,  and 
left  us  high  and  dry,  feeble  and  helpless,  out  of  our  element  and 
short  of  our  great  purpose. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  combination — such  a  tremen- 
dous power  in  other  men's  hands — should  have  totally  failed  in  ours. 
There  must  be  special  reasons  for  this,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
worth  while  to  consider  what  they  are — that  knowing  our  weak  side 
we  might  yet  apply  a  remedy.  This  is  a  subject  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  at  present ;  nor  indeed  do  I  reckon  myself  fit  to  treat  of  it ; 
but  I  may  just  remark  that  there  is  one  aspect  under  which  the 
Institute  has  always  appeared  to  me  wanting  in  its  duty  to  itself  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  up.  We  have  always  been  con- 
cemedi  and  indeed  have  too  often  acted  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth 
attending  to,  that  our  diplomas  should  receive  government  recognition 
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and  represent  a  money  valae  like  those  of  the  Priyy  GounoiL 
tills  has  not  been  conceded,  forsooth,  hundreds  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Institute,  and  as  many  more  become  indifferent  to  its  interests  or 
concerns.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  Institale  had  a 
hundred  other  ways  of  putting  forth  its  strength  and  inflaenoe  in  the 
cause  of  Education,  had  work  to  do  and  ability  to  do  it,  independent  of 
Government  aid — and  such  work  as  would  have  been  its  beet  and 
surest  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  Groveminent  and  tfie  eoo- 
fidenoe  of  the  nation. 

There  is  one  other  matter  caUing  for  remark,  I  mean  the  evik 
arising  from  the  too  great  multiplication  of  schools,  whether  thii 
increase  arises  out  of  the  strife  of  party,  the  race  for  lichea,  or  frott 
the  outgoings  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy.  Under  the  <^ration  of 
all  these  influences,  I  am  persuaded,  schools  have  been  needlessly  and 
injuriously  multiplied,  both  in  towns,  and  in  very  many  parts  ci  the 
country.  We  have  sect  striving  with  sect  to  bring  the  yomig  under 
their  respective  influence  and  training.  In  large  (owns,  beaideB  seet- 
arian  rivalry,  we  have  teacher  striving  with  teacher,  lor  the  gains 
accruing  from  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  in  both  town  and  ^eonntiy, 
there  are  schools  set  up  by  private  parties  under  the  noUon  of  its  beiag 
a  desirable  matter  to  see  such  a  thing  going  on  under  theur  own  eye  and 
superintendence.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  where  schools  are  maki* 
plied  beyond  a  certain  extent  under  one  or  all  of  these  causes  mr  any 
other,  die  result  is  destructive  of  the  comfort,  independeaoe  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  educatien,  aad 
detrimental  to  the  young.  Theorists  on  the  subject  of  teaching — 
constructors  of  ''  Revised  Codes,*'  and  the  like,  may  issue  nostnims^ 
rules  and  r^ulations,  may  surround  the  teadier  with  che^  and 
counter-checks — supervise  him  most  jealously — suspend  over  him 
m  ierrcrem  ominous  threatenings  of  short  allowance  and  quick  dis- 
missal, if  he  does  not  demean  himself  in  accordanee  with  their  ooIiobs 
and  arrangements ;  and  yet  afiler  all  what  have  they  done  9  Why, 
just  deprived  the  teadier  of  that  liberty  and  independence  of  action 
without  which  he  can  do  very  little  good  to  the  children  onder  his 
care,  either  in  respect  of  teaching  or  training  them.  Now,  much  the 
same  effect  is  produced  when  soft^ls  are  in  a  state  of  over-abundanoe. 
In  the  first  place  a  sort  of  low,  unprofessional  rivalry  obtains  among 
the  teachers,  who  try  to  outdo  one  another  in  various  ways  not  always 
secundum  artem  in  its  proper  sense.  Then  education,  beeoming  too 
oheap  and  too  common,  is  not  valued  as  it  ought.  So  many  oppor* 
tunities  are  supplied  for  changeable  and  discontented  people  to  indulge 
these  dispontions  in  regard  to  their  children  and  their  sdiool  affiun 
that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  them.  The  consequenee  is^  the 
attendance  of  the  scholars  at  any  of  these  schoohi  is  of  the  most 
loose  and  uncertain  kind ;  and  just  when  the  teacher  probably  is 
doing  his  duty  most  faithfully  to  them,  they  slip  torn  under  his  n)of, 
and  he  finds  to  his  mortification  and  regret  that  his  indepoidenoe 
and  power  of  doing  good  are  sadly  abridged.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
disastrous  all  this  is  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  proper  upbring* 
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ing  of  the  young.  They  wander  from  school  to  school,  lose  the 
advantage  of  sabmission  to  discipline  and  training — are  constituted 
jndges  of  the  teachers,  grow  ap  in  unsubstantial  flimsiness  and  con- 
eeit,  which  it  is  a  wonder  if  the  parents  do  not  often  find  afterwards 
recoiling  on  themselves. 


SYMINGTON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOSTLES.* 

It  is  not  always  safe  or  wise  for  a  young  minister  to  mn  precipitately 
with  his  compositions  to  the  press.  Ilie  lynx-eyed  critics  are  certain 
to  be  down  upon  him,  detecting  flaws  in  what  he  himself  considered 
fiiultlesB,  showing  him  praedcfdly  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters^ 
and  that  strong  phraseology  is  not  always  the  vehicle  of  fordiblA 
llMMight  Discoarses  which  may  be  approvingly  and  even  profitably 
listened  to  when  attended  with  the  accessories  of  a  well-modulated 
▼(nee,  a  commanding  appearance,  graceful  delivery,  earnest  expression, 
and  Uie  sympathetic  influence  of  a  numerous  audience,  may  yet  read 
like  very  plain  prose  when  divested  of  these  accompaniments,  in  the 
qniet  of  a  winter  evening  by  the  fireside.  The  author  may  see  much 
in  after-life  which  he  could  wish  to  re-write,  and  also  something  he 
might  wish  had  not  been  written.  And  then  besides  this,  there  is  the 
impoverishment  of  the  professional  exchequer,  the  diminishing  of  the 
stook,  or  rather  the  prevention  of  its  growth,  and  thus  weakening 
the  staff  which  is  to  be  the  support  of  old  age,  or  of  long  sickness, 
when  pulpit  ministrations  require  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  There 
was  much  wisdom  in  the  reply  of  an  old  minister  on  being  requested 
by  his  brethren  to  pnblbh  a  Synod  sermon  to  which  they  had  just 
lijBtened  with  great  delight, — '^  I  feel  greatly  the  honour  of  the  com- 
pliment conferred  upon  me  by  the  request,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  part 
with  it  yet,  and  besides,  though  it  has  pleased  the  Synod,  it  might  not 
please  the  public.''  Worthy  old  man,  he  is  now  gone  to  his  rest 
The  reading  public  generally  class  young  clerical  authors  in  the  same 
category  with  those  of  the  gentle  sex,  imagining,  foolishly  perhaps, 
that  a  certain  e£femiaaoy  necessarily  pervades  their  productions,  and 
hence,  they  are  much  talked  about,  but  little  read.  Many  instances 
of  this  fiict  might  be  shown.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  volume  of 
sermons  published  by  Dr  Caird,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  first  of 
living  preachers.  Where  will  better  discourses  be  found,  yet  how 
many  editions  have  they  reached ?  Are  they  out  of  the  first?  In  con- 
trast with  this,  take  The  Oospel  in  Ezekid  by  Dr  Guthrie.  Where 
among  the  teena  is  its  present  edition  to  be  found?  Why  has  the 
demand  been  so  great  for  the  one  and  limited  for  the  other!  There 
was  confidence  in  the  maturity  of  the  aged  veteran,  and  mistrust  in 
the  inexperience  of  the  young  divine.    "He  is  £Eir  to  young  to 

*  Lectures  on  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord.    By  Alexander  Macleod  Symington, 
B.A.,  Bumfiries.    Edinburgh:  Alex.  Strachan  &  Co.    1861. 
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publish, — ^what  experience  has  he  had  9"  was  the  almost  uniTenal  re- 
nark  when  that  volume  appeared,  but  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  better  appreciated  and  more  read  than  it  now  is.  As  a 
general  rule,  therefore,  we  hold  that  no  young  minister  should  be 
eager  to  publish  his  discourses,  but  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
professor  of  Divinity,  to  let  the  manuscript  lie  seven  years  in  the 
writing-desk  before  attempting  to  publish.  All  rules,  however,  have 
exceptions,  and  so  has  thia 

Mr  Symington  is  a  young  man  as  well  as  a  young  minister.  Only 
about  five  years  have  passed  since  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastord 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Dumfriea,  and 
he  has  not  slumbered  at  his  post  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
efficient  pastor  and  a  very  popular  preacher.  Besides  his  regular 
pulpit  preparations  for  the  Sabbath,  during  the  past  year  he  under- 
took the  delivery  of  a  course  of  monthly  Sabbath  evening  lectures 
on  the  Apostles,  in  his  own  church,  to  his  own  congregation  and 
others  who  might  choose  to  attend.  These  were  published  separately 
as  they  were  delivered,  and  are  now  issued  collectively  in  a  very 
handsome  volume.  In  preparing  these  Leetures  he  informs  us  **  his 
aim  has  been  wholly  practical.  The  most  attractive  and  interesting 
points  of  theology  and  criticism  were  being  continually  suggested  in 
the  course  of  preparation ;  but  it  was  felt  that  these  could  not  have 
been  introduced  without  more  or  less  diverting  the  attention  of  heaiers 
and  readers  from  the  Person  of  Jesus  as  that  is  revealed  in  the  lives 
of  His  chosen  servants."  He  claims  indulgence  for  any  literary 
blemishes  which  may  be  found  ^*  in  the  first  book  of  a  young  author." 
This  we  readily  accord  to  him,  and  will  not  be  severe  on  any  crudities 
of  expression  which  may  have  caught  our  ear.  These  are  indeed 
few,  and  of  a  minor  nature.  Strong  language  is  generally  the  con- 
comitant of  youth,  and  we  doubt  not  when  the  work  reaches  a  second 
edition,  which  it  will  soon  do,  the  author  will  smooth  one  or  two 
asperities  which  his  own  eye  will  detect  With  regard  to  those 
«<  deeper  things"  for  which  he  asks  no  indulgence,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  no  indulgence  is  required.  He  has  not  miscalculated  his  strength, 
and  in  discussing  the  characters  of  the  Apostles  he  has  not  undertaken 
a  task  beyond  his  ability  effectively  to  perform.  He  has  read  muck 
and  thought  carefully  on  the  constituent  parts  of  his  subjeet,  and 
the  result  is  presented  before  us  in  a  very  lucid,  interesting,  and 
commendable  form.  His  delineation  of  character  is  exceedingly  dis- 
criminating and  vigorous — he  penetrates  into  the  hidden  springs  of 
actions,  and  brings  forth  analyses  of  temper  and  disposition,  which 
forcibly  arrest  attention  with  a  consciousness  of  their  truth.  No  one 
can  peruse  the  work  carefully  without  feeling  at  the  end  that  be  knows 
much  more  of  the  Apostles  Uian  he  did  before.  In  his  introduction 
he  considers  at  some  length  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Apostolical 
office — ^the  marks  or  signs  of  an  Apostle  as  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament— and  who  were  the  men  who  first  held  the  office  of 
Apostlesbip.  The  first  of  these  is  indicated  by  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Apostle— one  "  sent,"  to  accomplish  the  will  of  Christ     ITie 
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signs  of  an  Apostle  are, — having. seen  the  Lord  Jesus — Shaving  re- 
ceived commission  directly  from  him — infallible  inspiration — the  power 
of  working  miracles — the  universality  of  their  commission.  The 
number  of  the  Apostles  was  fourteen,  including  Matthias  and  PauL 
Some  of  these  were  less  prominent  than  others ;  for  example  Matthias, 
of  whom  little  is  known  save  what  took  place  at  his  election.  So  of 
course  a  sentence  or  two  suffices  for  him.  Others  again  were  chief 
stones  in  the  building,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  them.  Peter 
extends  over  three  lectures,  and  Paul  over  four. 

But  why  has  Mr  Symington  commenced  the  series  with  Judas 
Iscariot  1  Judas  is  ever  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  and 
most  certainly  we  would  say  the  last  is  ^^  his  own  place."  It  reminds 
us  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  a  young  preacher  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  a  vacant  charge  where  the  congregation  were  to  have  the 
choice  of  their  minister,  and  who  it  was  known  had  an  antipathy  to 
read  sermons.  The  first  sentence  in  his  letter  of  application  was, 
^^I  read;"  and  the  result  was  that  his  testimonials,  which  were  of  the 
highest  character,  were  pooh  poohedy  as  one  after  another  they  were 
publicly  read.  Mr  Symington,  in  placing  Judas  first,  has  somewhat 
darkened  all  the  rest,  and  the  black  traitor  has  received  a  prominence 
to  which  he  was  not  at  all  entitled.  What,  Judas  Iscariot  to  head  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Apostles  1  But  let  us  not  be  so  fast.  A  new 
theory  has  been  started  respecting  Judas,  and  is  supported  by  no  less 
a  dignitary  than  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr  Whateley. 
It  is  that  ^^  he  acted  with  pure  and  generous  motives,  and  with  the 
best,  though,  as  it  happened,  mistaken  intentions."  The  great  object 
of  his  delivering  his  Master  to  the  Jews  was  "  to  constrain  him  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth."  Such  a  theory  scarcely  deserves 
refutation  in  the  face  of  the  clear  and  emphatic  declarations  of  the 
gospeL  It  is  not  for  this  reason  that  Mr  Symington  has  placed  him 
first  in  the  series.  He  repudiates  such  a  view  of  the  traitor  for  he 
says:-— 

"  It  is  revolting  to  find  men  thus  tampering  with  the  first  principles  of 
truth.  If  Judas  wished  well  to  Jesus,  the  devil  roay  be  said  to  have  wished 
Him  well  too,  for  he  *  entered  into  Judas  ;^  and  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a 
man  who  had  such  pure  motives  should  be  so  troubled  in  his  conscience, 
and  f&ll  a  victim  to  total  despair?  No ;  the  simple  truth  is  that,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  high  Christian  profession,  Judas  practised  deliberate  and  per- 
severing hypocrisy,  his  whole  life  as  an  Apostle  being  a  lie  to  his  fellowmen, 
to  God,  and  to  himself;  that,  knowing  Jesus  to  be  the  sent  of  God,  the 
Son,  and  His  innocent  blood  that  by  which  alone  sin  can  be  taken  away,  he 
defied  his  conscience  and  trampled  that  blood  under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own  selfish  ends ;  that,  after  he  had  been  guilt v  of  these  crimes,  he 
began  to  feel  their  enormity,  and,  adding  to  them  all  that  of  giviue  the  lie 
to  God's  assurances  of  full  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the  guiltiest  of  sinners 
if  they  will  turn  unto  Him,  he  fell  a  victun  to  total  and  most  criminal 
despair ;  and  the  lesson  for  us  is  that  what  one  man  hcia  done  any  oUier  man 
may  do." 

The  besetting  sin  of  Judas  was  doubtless  covetousness,  or  as  Mr 
Symington  terms  it  with  more  force  than  elegance,  "  damnable  greed, 
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leading  him  to  do  the  work  of  an  apostle,  and  keeping  a  smooth  face 
while  pilfering  and  embezzling,*'  but  perhaps  he  was  instigated  by  re- 
sentment also  in  his  betrayal  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Jews.  Immediately 
after  he  had  been  pointed  out  at  the  table  as  the  monster  who  should 
do  the  treacherous  deed,  he  rose  up  and  left  the  house  as  if  insulted  at 
the  imputation  against  his  character,  and  he  went  straightway  to  the 
Jews  to  carry  his  diabolical  design  into  execution.  His  covetoosnea 
urged  him  to  have  a  price,  and  his  resentment  no  less  urged  him  to 
take  any  price  they  might  offer.  This  he  did  while  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion was  upon  him,  and  it  was  in  cooler  moments,  when  reason  and 
conscience  began  to  regain  their  sway,  that  he  threw  down  the  blood- 
money  in  the  temple,  declared  he  had  betrayed  the  innocent  blood, 
and  went  out  and  destroyed  himself.  Our  author,  by  taking  Judas 
first,  was  evidently  desirous  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
having  done  so,  Andrew-  is  introduced  to  our  notice  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  series  proper,  and  his  character  is  designated  The  Spirit 
of  Christianity.    From  it  we  make  the  following  extract : — 


"  YeS)  brethren,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospd ;  he  irho  hears  its  i 
in  his  heart,  hears  tidings  far  too  good  to  be  concealed ;  nay,  tidings  tbs 
very  nature  of  which  requires  him  to  tell  them  to  others ;  for  it  cannot  b^ 
that  a  man  finds  escape  n>r  himself  from  a  wrath  which  lies  upon  all,  aod 
by  a  way  which  is  as  applicable  to  every  sinner  as  it  is  to  him — that  a  man 
learns  oi  this  wrath  and  this  salvation  through  a  means  by  which  eveiy  other 
man  on  earth  may  also  learn  of  it,  the  simple,  earnest,  utterance  of  the 
words,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d/ — ^that  a  man  has  felt  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  to  himself,  knowing  that  he  had  as  little  to  reoommend  hioi 
to  that  mercy  as  the  worst  sinner  1^, — it  cannot  be,  I  say,  that  any  man 
has  learned  such  stupendously  momentous  truths,  and  learned  them  in  saeh 
a  way,  and  yet  that  he  can  remain  cherishing  a  selfish  eladness  that  he  is 
80  blessed,  and  careless  as  to  whether  others  are  blessea  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  such  anomaly,  no  such  monstrosity,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  The  men  who  fancy  they  are  Christians,  and  have  no 
concern  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  are  not  Christians — st 
least  they  are  not  living  Christians.  They  are  not  like  any  of  the  childreB 
of  God  of  whom  his  word  tells  ns — ^not  like  Enoch  and  Noah  nreaching  right- 
eousness to  careless  sinners  before  the  flood, — ^not  like  Abranam,  circumcis- 
ing all  his  house, — not  like  Moses,  saying  to  his  father-in-law,  *  We  aie 
journeying  into  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  give  it  you : 
Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel,* — ^not  like  David  saying,  *Come,  ye  children,  hearken 
unto  me  :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  L:>rd,* — ^not  nke  Tsaiah,  crying  in 
rapture,  *  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bring- 
etn  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  <d 
good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  G^d  reigneth  V 
-—not  like  Andrew,  telling  Peter,  nor  like  Philip,  teUing  Nathaniel — not 
like  Him  whom  they  profess  to  love  and  serve,  wHo  cried  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh,  and  still  sends  His  servants  to  crv  in  His  name,  '  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,* — not  like  the  angels  of  God  in  hea- 
ven, and  therefore  not  fit  to  be  their  companions,  for  *  there  is  ioy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.*  No :  they 
certainly  are  not  living  Christians  ;  and  if  men  be  fast  asleep,  how  can 
we  tell  they  are  not  dead?  And  yet,  brethren,  what  have  we  ameqg 
us  ?    Have  we  not  a  laige  class  of  persons  who  would  be  aeeedingly  ofiead- 
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ed  if  you  told  them  they  were  not  Christians,  who  neyer  have  once  in  their 

whole  lives  thought  of  telling  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  to  another — who 

sneak  through  this  world,  smoothly  avoiding  any  demand  on  their  time  or 

their  money  Tor  the  pnrnose  of  saving  souls — who  tell  vou  they  are  too  bnsy 

or  too  modest  to  speak  to  others  of  Christ.    Too  busy  1  too  modest  1  to 

snatch  brands  from  the  bmmins — to  tell  others  that  they  nave  found  a  great 

and  gracious  Saviour,  who  will  receive  them  too  I    Too  busy  or  too  modest 

to  try  to  save  from  eternal  perdition  those  who  shall  stand  ere  long  side  by 

aide  with  them  before  the  juagroent -seat  of  Christ  I    ...    He  could  not  know, 

could   not   imagine,  all  that  was  to  follow;  simple,  quiet,  unobstrusive 

Christian  that  he  was,  he  did  what  he  could ;  and  God  gave  the  increase. 

Multitudes  were  converted  in  one  day ;  the  door  of  faith  was  opened  to  the 

Gentiles,  a  door  through  which  thousands  ever  since  have  been  passing  into 

the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  of  all  this,  little  though  he  knew  it,  Andrew's 

genuine  love,  working  itself  out  with  energy  not  less  forceful  that  it  was 

quiet,  was  the  root  and  spring." 

The  life  of  Peter  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  epochs.  The  first 
closes  with  the  last  Passover,  the  supper  in  the  upper  room — the 
second  closes  with  the  meeting  of  the  risen  Saviour  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee — and  the  third  begins  with  the  day  of  Pentecost,  while  its 
end  is  uncertain.  Mr  Symington  considers  these  under  the  three  de* 
signations — Peter  called  and  qualified  to  be  the  Bock — Peter  falling 
and  rising  again — ^and  Peter  proving  himself  the  Rock.  A  separate 
lecture  is  devoted  to  each  of  these,  and  much  important  matter  is  set 
forth  in  an  interesting  light  From  that  on  Peter's  restoration  we 
take  the  following  extract  on  his  humility  in  answering  the  Savi- 
our's question  ''  Lovest  thou  me  1" — 

*^  Peter's  humility  appears  in  the  word  he  employs.    We  have  the  same 
English  word  *  love*  in  both  qnestion  and  answer,  yet  Peter  did  not  use  the 
same  word  as  Jesus.    He  haa  used  the  term  by  which  the  highest  love — 
love  mingled  with  reverence,  the  love  of  man  to  God  is  properly  expressed ; 
but  Peter  does  not  venture  to  employ  that  word  in  answering ;  he  takes  one 
of  a  somewhat  lower  meaning,  one  which  expressed  the  love  of  man  to  man, 
or  rather  of  equal  to  equal.    He  does  not  make  bold  to  say  that  he  yet  re- 
gards his  Master  with  the  love  proper  to  His  unseen  and  heavenly  glory ; 
he  does  not  say  that  he  can  rise  mto  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  Paul  ezpresseSy 
*  Yea  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  tlie  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  Him  no  more  f  but  he  rather  clings  to  Him  as  man,  that  man  who  had 
trodden,  in  equal  steps  with  himself,  the  uplands  of  Galilee  and  the  shores 
of  its  familiar  lake — that  man  whom  he  haa  followed  afar  off  into  the  judg- 
ment hall,  and  whose  face  had  looked  upon  him  with  such  compassion  and 
reproach  after  he  had  thrice  said,  *  I  do  not  know  the  man.'    ....    'He 
B&ith  unto  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?* 
It  is  nearly  the  same  question  repeated,  we  may  conceive,  after  another 
solemn  pause,  during  which  still  none  of  them  durst  speak :    Jesus  still  calls 
him  by  his  old  name,  and  still  presses  on  him  the  higher,  diviner,  love.    .  .  . 
Jeter's  second  answer  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first, — ^the  same  plain, 
open-hearted,  earnest  yet  humble  profession  of  tender  affection  as  he  had 
Already  made.     '  He  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?*    The  wording  of  Jesus*  question  is  altered  now.    1  have  pointed 
out  that  Peter  did  not,  the  first  and  second  times,  use  the  same  word  in 
AQ«wering  as  Jesus  had  used  in  his  question,  but  .one  denoting  personal 
A^E<9Gtion  more  than  spiritual  and  reverential  love.    Now  Jesus  comes  down 
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to  hU  own  standard  and  uses  his  own  word,  as  if  He  had  aaid,  '  la  erea  tlie 
love  which  yon  do  profess  sincere  ?  Is  it,  indeed,  true  that  I  am  thy  be- 
loved, and  thy  friend  ?'  This  brought  the  matter  very  close  to  hia  heart  and 
conscience.  *  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  siud  unto  him  the  tlurd  time^ 
Lovest  thou  me.*  '* 

Mr  Symington  is  doubtless  aware  that  an  opposite  opinion  is  enter* 
tained  by  some  as  to  the  relative  import  of  the  two  ver\m  here  trans- 
lated <<  Lovest  thou"  and  ''  I  love.''  They  hold  that  the  term  used 
by  Peter  in  his  answer  {<f>tkS)  was  expressive  of  a  deeper  and  intenser 
love  than  that  used  in  the  question  (ayair^s)  put  to  him  by  the  Savi- 
our. If  we  take  Schrevelius  as  an  authority,  we  find  that  the  primary 
meaning  he  gives  of  dyairano  is  diUgo^  and  of  ^i Aco  amo.  Now  Cicero  teDs 
us  in  the  following  sentence  that  the  latter  is  stronger  than  the  former. 
"  Quia  erat  qui  putaret  ad  eum  amorem  quem  erga  te  habdHtm^  pom 
dUqiiid  accedertf  Tantum  accessU,  tU  rmkinunc  denique  amarevidear; 
anted  dUexisseJ'  In  this  view  of  the  case  how  much  better  does  it 
seem  to  harmonise  with  the  ardent  nature  and  affection  of  Peter  on 
being  restored  to  the  favour  of  that  Master  whom  he  had  so  strongly 
denied  and  deserted.  Christ  asks  Peter  simply  if  he  lovea  him. 
Peter  answers  that  he  ardently  loves  him.  The  question  is  again  put 
and  again  answered  in  the  same  terms.  Seeing  Peter's  ardour,  he 
adopts  his  own  phraseology  and  asks,  "  Dost  thou  ardently  love  me  f 
when  Peter  grieved,  as  if  his  words  were  doubted,  exclaims  *'  Lord  thoa 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  ardently  love  thee."  We  say 
such  a  view  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  manifesta- 
tions formerly  exhibited  by  Peter.  How  vehemently  did  he  declare 
that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  Master^s  sake,  and  that 
though  all  should  deny  him  he  would  never  deny  him !  And  yet 
when  the  trial  came,  how  vehemently  did  he  asseverate  that  he  did 
not  know  the  man  !  Now  again  on  his  restoration  to  forfeited  &voar, 
with  equal  vehemence  he  declares,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  ar- 
dently loves  him,  and  appeals  to  his  omniscience  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  said. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  revi* 
yalism  was  carried  to  a  very  great  length  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  and 
in  the  surrounding  district.  Mr  Symington  tells  us  he  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  movement,  and  that  he  has  expressed  his  conTictions 
on  several  points  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  ''  notwithstanding 
very  serious  blemishes,  he  must  ever  regard  that  movement  as  a  preci- 
ous work  of  grace."  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  spirituality 
of  that  movement  as  a  revival  of  religion  opposite  opinions  have  beea 
entertained,  and  it  is  no  part  of  ours  at  the  present  time  to  uphold  either 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Enthusiasm  there  is  no  denying  was  its 
chief  characteristic  there  as  everywhere  else,  and  in  several  instances 
eventuated  in  something  more  than  a  *'  very  serious  blemish.**  It  is 
evident  that  Mr  Symington  has  the  subject  of  revivalism  in  view  when 
he  says : — 

"  There  is  a  tendency  very  widely  difiused  at  the  present  day,  to  look 
with  not  a  little  suspicion  or  pity  upon  any  manifestation  of  this  quality 
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(enthusiasm)  in  connection  with  religion, — to  dwell  upon  the  narrowness, 
the  too  empathic  dogmatism,  the  sometimes  serious  errors,  which  more  or 
less  accompany  it, — and,  therefore,  both  to  stand  aloof  from  those  who  are 
full  of  zeal,  and  significantly  hint  to  the  young  Christian,  that  enthusiasm  is 
a  thing  full  of  danger,  to  which  he  should  by  no  means  give  way.  Now, 
even  if  all  this  were  done  with  perfect  unprejudiced  honesty,  which  it  never 
is, — even  if  the  failings  of  zealous  and  constitutionally  enthusiastic  Christians 
of  the  present  day  were  judged  with  the  most  strict  fairness,  which  they 
never  are — the  balance  being  held  commonly  by  hands  monstrously  unjust, 
— I  must  still  refuse  the  conclusion  that  religious  enthusiasm  was  to  be  sus- 
pended and  kept  in  check.  I  would  still  ask  who  was  chosen  to  do  the 
greatest  work  on  earth,  who  was  the  first  human  builder  of  the  church,  whom 
did  He  who  knoweth  what  is  in  man  select  to  lay  the  strong  foundations  of 
His  faith  among  Jew  and  Gentile?  Nay,  I  would  even  ask,  by  whom  has 
every  great  and  good  work  been  begun,  every  epoch  of  progress  in  the  Church 
initiated  ?  Not  by  men  of  deep  thought  and  calm  wisdom  and  calculating 
foresight,  so  much  as  by  *  the  characters  of  simple  unhesitating  zeal,  whicn 
act  instead  of  reflecting,  which  venture  instead  of  calculating,  which  can  • 
not  or  will  not  see  the  difficulties  with  which  the  first  struggle  of  an  untried 
reformation  is  of  necessity  accompanied.*  No :  an  impulsive,  warm,  pas- 
sionate temperament,  is  a  talent  which  the  Christian  must  not  bury,  but 
gratefully  cherish.  What  proved  so  mighty  in  Peter,  is  precious  for  like 
uses  in  us." 

Enthusiasm  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  commended,  when  it  is  properly 
directed  in  its  operation  and  in  it.s  aim,  but  zeal  must  be  according  to 
knowledge.  How  different  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Peter,  Paul,  Luther, 
Knox,  and  Chalmers  from  that  which  characterised  the  leaders  and  the 
led  during  the  late  revivalism.  Enthusiasm  must  not  be  lauded  because 
it  is  enthusiasm,  without  taking  into  account  the  manner  of  its  mani- 
festation and  the  end  it  has  in  view.  We  read  of  a  certain  class  of 
enthusiasts  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  be  was  made,  he  was  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell  then  them- 
selves— and  also  of  another  class  who  crept  into  houses,  and  led  cap- 
tive silly  women,  but  we  know  that  such  conduct  was  not  approved 
but  condemned.  All  enthusiasm  from  its  very  nature  has  a  tendency 
to  run  astray,  and  history  affords  too  many  examples  of  the  fact  that 
this  tendency  is  strongest  where  religion  is  concerned.  It  is  gooil, 
therefore,  that  it  be  restrained  within  definite  limits,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  it  should  be  kept  in  check,  notwithstanding  the  brand  that 
**  the  balance  is  held  commonly  by  hands  monstrously  unjust."  At 
the  same  time  it  is  right  to  notice  a  caution  which  our  author  gives  his 
readers,  in  concluding  his  lectures  on  Peter — "Let  none  glory  and 
trust  in  their  ardour  as  though  it  were  Christian  strength." 

Two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  His  history  is  divided  into  four  epochs,  to  each  of  which 
is  assigned  a  separate  discourse.  The  first  extends  from  his  birth  till 
his  persecuting  mission  to  Damascus,  embracing  about  thirty  years, — 
the  second,  from  his  conversion  till  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Damascus  and  Tarsus,  nearly  eight  years, — the  third,  from  his  appear- 
ance in  Antioch  with  Barnabas  till  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
about  fourteen  years, — and  the  fourth  from  his  arrest  in  the  precincts 
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of  tbe  Temple  till  his  death,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  ten 
years.  These  several  epochs  are  treated  with  great  minuteness,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  even  eloquence.  We  recommend  them  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  reader ;  he  will  find  them  most  interestin^y 
and  edifyingly  discussed.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  another  ex- 
tract, but  fi'om  those  given  the  value  of  the  present  volume  may  be 
inferred.     We  cordially  thank  the  author  for  his  excellent  work. 


NIL   DURPAN."* 


INTRODUCTION. 
Thb  original  Bengali  of  this  Drama,  the  Nil  Durpan,  or  Indigo  Plas- 
ters' Mirror,  having  excited  considerable  interest,  a  wish  was  expressed 
by  various  Europeans,  to  see  a  translation  of  it.  This  has  been  made 
by  a  native ;  both  the  original  and  the  translation  are  bona  fide  nadve 
productions  and  depict  the  Indigo  planting  system  as  viewed  by  na- 
tives at  large. 

The  Drama  is  the  favourite  mode  with  the  Hindoos  for  describing 
certain  states  of  society,  manners,  customs.  Since  the  days  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,  by  scholars  at  Paris,  St  Petersburgh,  and  London,  the  Sanscrit 
drama  has,  in  this  point  of  view,  been  highly  appreciated.  The  Ben- 
gali drama  imitates  in  this  respect  its  Sanscrit  parent.  The  evils  of 
Kulin  Brahminism,  widow  marriage  prohibition,  quackery,  fanaticism, 
have  been  depicted  by  it  with  great  effect. 

Nor  has  the  system  of  Indigo  planting  escaped  notice ;  hence  the 
origin  of  this  work,  the  Nil  Durpan,  which,  though  exhibiting  no  mar- 
vellous and  very  tragic  scenes,  yet,  in  simple  homely  language,  g^ves 
the  annals  of  the  poor;  pleads  the  cause  of  those  who  are  the  feeble; 
it  describes  the  respectable  ryot,  a  peasant  proprietor,  happy  with  his 
family  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  land,  till  the  Indigo  system  compelled 
him  to  take  advances,  to  neglect  his  own  land,  to  cultivate  crops 
which  beggar  him,  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  a  serf  and  a  vaga- 
bond ;  the  effect  of  this  on  his  home,  children  and  relatives  are  point- 
ed out  in  language,  plain  but  true ;  it  shews  how  arbitrary  power  de- 
bases the  lord  as  well  as  the  peasant ;  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
partiality  of  various  magistrates  in  favour  of  planters,  and  to  the  Act 
of  last  year  penally  enforcing  Indigo  contracts. 

Attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  by  Christian  philanthro- 
pists to  the  ccmdition  of  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  their  dangers  and  the 
oppression  which  they  suffer,  and  the  condosion  arrived  at  v^  that 
there  is  little  prospect  or  probability  of  ameliorating  the  mental,  moral, 
or  spiritual  condition  of  the  ryot,  without  giving  him  security  of  land- 
tenure.    If  the  Bengal  ryot  has  to  be  treated  as  a  serf,  or  mere  aquat- 

*  Nil  Borpan.  The  Indigo  Planters*  Mirror.  A  Drama,  translated  firom  the 
Bengali.  Bv  a  Natire.  Calcutta :  C.  H.  Manuel,  Calcutta  Printing  and  Pnbl^ 
ing  Press,  No.  10  Weston  Lane,  Cosdtollah.    1861. 
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ter,  or  day  labourer,  the  missionary,  the  schoolmaster,  even  the  de- 
veloper of  the  resources  of  India,  will  find  their  work  like  that  of  Sisy- 
phus— vain  and  useless. 
^  Statistics  have  proved  that  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  the  education  of  the  peasant,  along 
with  the  security  of  tenure  he  enjoyed  on  his  small  farms,  has  encou- 
raged industrious,  temperate,  virtuous  and  cleanly  habits,  fostered 
respect  of  property,  increased  social  comforts,  chei-ished  a  spirit  of 
healthy  and  active  independence,  improved  cultivation  of  the  land, 
lessened  pauperism,  and  has  rendered  the  people  happy,  averse  to  re- 
volution, and  friends  of  order.  Even  Russia  is  carrying  out  a  grand 
scheme  of  serf-emancipation  in  spirit. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  harmony  may 
be  speedily  established  between  the  planters  and  the  ryots,  that 
mutual  interests  may  bind  the  two  classes  together,  and  that  the 
European  may  be  in  the  Mofnssil,  the  protecting  ^gis  of  peasants, 
who  may  be  able  ^'  to  sit  each  man  under  his  Mango  and  Tamaran 
tree)  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid." 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  present  "the  Indigo  Planters'  Mirror"  to  the  indigo  planters' 
hands;  now,  let  every  one  of  them,  having  observed  his  face  erase  the 
freckle  of  the  stain  of  selfishness  from  his  forehead,  and  in  its  stead 
place  on  it  the  sandal  powder  of  beneficence,  then  shall  I  think  my  labour 
successful,  good  fortune  for  the  helpless  class  of  ryots,  and  preservation 
of  England's  honour.  Oh,  ye  indigo  planters  !  your  malevolent  con- 
duct has  brought  a  stain  upon  the  English  nation,  which  was  so  graced 
by  the  ever  memorable  names  of  Sidney,  Howard,  Hall  and  other 
great  men.  Is  your  desire  for  money  so  very  powerful  that  through 
the  instigation  of  that  vain  wealth,  you  are  engaged  to  make  holes 
like  rust  in  the  long  acquired  and  pure  fame  of  the  British  people  ? 
Abstain  now  from  that  unjust  conduct  through  which  you  are  raising 
immense  sums  as  your  profits ;  and  then  the  poor  people  with  their 
families  will  be  able  to  spend  their  days  in  ease.  You  are  now-a-days 
purchasing  lands  with  1 00  rupees  by  expending  only  10 ; — but  you 
well  know  what  great  trouble  the  ryots  are  suffering  from  that.  Still 
yon  are  not  willing  to  make  that  known,  being  entirely  given  up  to  the 
acquisition  of  money.  You  say  that  some  amongst  you  gave  dona- 
tions to  schools,  and  also  medicine  in  time  of  need, — but  the  planters' 
donations  to  schools  are  more  odious  than  the  application  of  the  shoe 
for  the  destruction  of  a  milch  cow,  and  their  grants  of  medicine  are 
like  unto  mixing  the  inspissated  milk  in  the  cup  of  poison.  If  the 
application  of  a  little  turpentine  after  being  beat  by  shamchand* 
be  forming  a  dispensary,  then  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  factory 
there  is  a  dispensary.  The  editors  of  two  daily  newspapers  are  filling 
their  columns  with  your  praises ;  and  whatever  other  people  may  think, 

P  *  Shamchand  is  an  instrument  of  leather  used  by  the  Planters  for  beating  the 
ryots. 
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you  never  enjoy  pleasure  from  it,  since  jou  know  fully  the  reason  for 
their  so  doing.  What  a  surprising  power  of  attraction  mlver  has  ? 
The  detestable  Judas  gave  the  great  preacher  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion— Jesus,  into  the  hands  of  odious  Pilate  for  the  sake  of  30 
rupees ;  what  wonder  then,  if  the  proprietors  of  two  newspapers,  be- 
coming enslaved  by  the  hope  of  gaining  1000  rupees,  throw  the  poor 
homeless  people  of  this  land  into  the  terrible  grasp  of  your  mouths. 
But  misery  arid  happiness  revolve  like  a  wheels  and  that  the  sun  of  happi- 
ness is  about  to  shed  his  light  on  the  people  of  this  country,  is  becom- 
ing very  probable.  The  most  kind-hearted  Queen  Victoria,  the 
mother  of  the  people,  thinking  it  nnadvisable  to  suckle  her  children 
through  maid  servants,  has  now  taken  them  on  her  own  lap  to  nour- 
ish them.  The  most  able,  learned,  intelligent,  plain  and  opened  heart- 
ed Lord  Canning  is  now  the  Governor-Greneral  of  India ;  Mr  Grant, 
who  always  suffers  in  the  suffering  of  the  people,  and  is  happy  when 
they  are  happy,  who  punishes  the  wicked  and  supports  the  good,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  other  persons,  as 
Messrs  Edon,  Herschel,  i&c,  who  are  all  well-known  for  their  love 
of  truth, — for  their  great  experience  and  strict  impartiality,  and  con- 
tinually expending  themselves,  lotus-like,  on  the  service  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  of  the  Civil  Service.  Therefore,  it  is  becoming  fully  evi- 
dent that  these  great  men  will  very  soon  take  hold  of  the  rod  of  justice, 
in  order  to  stop  the  sufferings  which  the  ryots  are  enduring  from  the 
great  giant  Bahu,  the  indigo  planters. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 
GoLUK  Chundeb  Basu. 

Sadhu  Churn,  a  neighbouring  Ryot, 
Rat  Churn,  Sadhu's  brother. 
GrOPi  Churn  Das,  the  Dewan. 
J,  J.  Wood,  \  t  j-     -m    ^ 

The  Aminy  or  Land-measurer. 

A  Khalasi,  or  Tent-pitcher, 

Taidgib,  Native  Superintendent  of  Indigo  CuUivatien, 

Magistrate^  Amla,  Attorney,  Deputy  Inspector,     Pundit,  Keq^ 

of  Qaol,  Doctor^  a  Cotv-keeper,  a  Native  Doctor^  fiur  boySy  a 

latyal  or  cluhman^  and  a  herdsman. 

Women. 
Sabtisi,  wife  of  Oolvk  Chunder. 
SoiBiNDRi,  wife  ofNobin. 
Sabalota,  wife  ofBindu  Madhab, 
Reboti,  wife  of  Sadhu  Chum. 
Khetbomani,  daughter  of  Sadhu. 
Aduri,  maid-servant  in  Goluk  Chunder's  honse. 
PoDi  MoTBANi,  a  Sweetmeat-maker. 
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First  Act. 

First  Sckne. — Svaropur — Goluk  Chunder's  Gola  or  Storehouse. 

Ooluk  Chunder^  Basu,  and  Sadhu  Chum,  sitting : 

SadhtL — ^Master,  I  told  you  then  we  cannot  live  anj  more  in  this 
countrj.  You  did  not  hear  me,  however.  A  poor  mcaCs  word  hears 
fivit  after  the  lapse  of  years, 

Ooluk. — O  !  mj  child !  Is  it  easy  to  leave  one*s  country  T  My 
family  has  been  here  for  seven  generations.  The  lands  which  our 
fore£Githers  rented  have  enabled  us  never  to  call  ourselves  servants  of 
others.  The  rice  which  grows,  provides  food  for  the  whole  year, — 
missions  of  hospitality  to  castes,  and  also  the  expense  of  religious 
services ; — the  mustard  seed  we  get  supplies  oil  for  the  whole  year, 
and  besides,  we  can  sell  it  for  about  60  or  70  rupees.  Svaropur  is 
not  the  place  where  people  are  in  want  It  has  rice,  herbs,  oil, 
molasses  from  its  fields,  vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  fish  from  the 
tanks.  Whose  heart  is  not  torn  when  obliged  to  leave  such  a  place  ? 
And  who  can  do  that  easily  ? 

Sadhu. — Now  it  is  no  more  a  place  of  happiness.  Your  garden  is 
already  gone,  and  your  relatives  are  on  the  point  of  forsaking  you. 
Oh !  it  is  not  yet  three  years  since  the  saheb  took  a  lease  of  this 
place,  and  he  has  already  ruined  the  whole  village.  We  cannot  bear 
to  turn  our  eyes  in  the  southern  direction  towards  the  house  of  the 
heads  of  the  villages,  (Mandal).  O !  what  was  it  once,  and  what  is 
it  now  !  Three  years  ago  about  60  men  used  to  make  a  daily  feast 
in  the  house;  there  were  10  ploughs  crowded  as  at  the  horse  races; 
when  they  used  to  arrange  the  ricks  of  corn,  it  appeared,  as  it  were, 
that  the  lotus  had  expanded  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  bordered 
by  sandal  groves ;  the  granary  was  large  as  a  hill ;  but  last  year  the 
granary,  not  being  repaired,  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  yard. 
Because  he  was  not  allowed  to  plant  indigo  in  the  rice  field,  the 
wicked  saheb  beat  the  Majo  and  Sajo  Babus  most  severely ;  and  how 
very  difficult  was  it  to  get  them  out  of  his  clutches ;  the  ploughs  and 
kine  were  sold,  and  at  that  crisis,  the  two  Mandals  left  the  village. 

Ooluk. — Did  not  the  eldest  Mandal  go  to  bring  his  brethren  back  ? 

Sadhu. — ^They  said,  we  would  rather  beg  from  door  to  door  than  go 
to  live  there  again.  The  eldest  Mandal  is  now  left  alone,  and  he  has 
kept  two  ploughs,  which  are  nearly  always  engaged  in  the  indigo- 
fields.  And  even  this  person  is  making  preparations  for  flying  off. 
O !  Sir !  I  tell  you  also  to  throw  aside  this  infatuated  attachment 
{mcn/a)  for  your  native  place.  Last  time  your  rice  went,  and  this 
time  your  honour  will  go. 

Goluk. — What  honour  remains  to  us  now  T  The  planter  has  pre- 
pared his  places  of  cultivation  round  about  the  tank,  and  will  plant 
indigo  there  this  year.  In  that  case  our  women  will  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  tank.  And  also  the  Saheb  has  f-aid  that  if  we  did 
not  cultivate  our  rice- fields  with  indigo,  he  will' make  Nobin  Madliub 
to  drink  the  water  of  seven  factories,  (that  is,  to  be  confined  in  them.) 

Sadhu, — Is  not  the  eldest  Babu  gone  to  the  factory  ? 
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OoluL — Has  he  gone  of  his  own  will  ?  The  pyeadah  (the  servant) 
has  carried  him  off  there. 

Sadhu. — O,  your  eldest  Babu  has  very  great  courage.  On  the  day 
the  Saheb  said,  <<  if  you  do  not  hear  the  Amin,  and  don't  plant  the 
indigo  within  the  ground  marked  off,  then  shall  we  throw  your  hooses 
into  the  river  Fetrahoti,  and  shall  make  you  eat  your  rice  in  the  &c* 
tory  go-down ;"  the  eldest  Babu  replied,  "  so  long  as  we  shall  not  ge^ 
the  price  for  the  50  bigas  of  land  sown  with  indigo  last  year,  we  will 
not  giye  one  biga  this  year  for  indigo.  What  do  we  care  for  our 
houses.    We  shall  even  risk  (pawn)  our  lives." 

Goiuk. — What  could  we  have  done  without  he  had  said  that? 
Just  see,  no  anxiety  would  have  remained  in  our  family  if  the  50 
bigas  of  rice  produced  had  been  left  us.  If  they  give  as  the  money 
for  the  indigo,  the  greater  part  of  our  troubles  will  go  away. 

NoBTN  Madhib  enters. 
O  !  my  son,  what  has  been  done  ? 

NMn, — Sir,  Does  the  Cobra  shrink  from  biting  the  Utile  child  in  the 
lap  of  its  mother,  on  account  of  the  son'ow  of  the  mother?  I  flattered 
him  much,  but  he  understood  nothing  by  that.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  said,  give  us  60  bigas  of  land,  secured  by  written  doeamenlB,  and 
take  50  rupees,  then  we  shall  close  the  two  years'  accoant  at  once. 

Ooluk, — ^Then  if  we  are  to  give  60  bigas  for  the  cultivation  of  in- 
digo, and  cannot  engage  in  any  other  cultivation  whatever,  then  we 
shall  die  without  rice-crops. 

NMn. — ^I  said,  <'  Saheb,  as  you  engage  all  your  men,  our  ploagM 
and  our  kine,  everything  in  the  indigo  field,  only  give  us  every  year 
through,  our  food.  We  don't  want  hire ;"  on  which  he,  with  a  laugh, 
said,  "  you  surely  don't  eat  Yaban's*  rice.'' 

Sadhu, — ^Those  whose  only  pay  is  a  bellyful  of  food,  are,  I  think, 
happier  than  we  are. 

GoUde, — We  have  nearly  abandoned  all  the  ploughs ;  still  we  have 
to  cultivate  indigo.  We  have  no  chance  in  the  dispute  with  the  Sa- 
heb. They  bind  and  beat  us,  it  is  for  us  to  su^r.  We  are  conse- 
quently obliged  to  work. 

Nobin, — I  shall  do  as  you  order.  Sir ;  and  my  design  is  for  once  to 
bring  an  action  into  court. 

Adxtri  enters. 

Aduri, — Our  mistress  is  making  a  noise  within ;  the  day  is  fiw  ad- 
vanced ;  will  you  not  go  to  bathe  and  take  your  food.  The  boiled 
rice  is  very  near  become  dry. 

Sadhu, — {Standing  up,)  Sir,  decide  something  about  this  or  wealiall 
die.  If  we  give  the  labour  of  one-and-a-half  of  our  ploughs  for  the 
cultivation  of  nine  bigas  of  indigo-fields,  our  boiling  pots  of  rioe  will 
go  empty.     Now  I  am  going  away,  sir,  farewell,  our  eldest  Babo. 

[Sadhu  goes  awa^, 

Goluk, — We  don't  think  God  will  any  more  allow  us  to  bathe  and 
to  take  food  in  this  land.     Now,  my  son,  you  may  go  and  bathe 

[AU  go  awajf, 
«  The  Mohammedanfi  and  other  nations  who  are  not  Hindooe  are  called  by  this  t 
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FiKST  Act. 

Second  Scene. — The  home  ofSadhu  Chum. 

Bay  Chum  enters  unth  hia  plough. 

Bay, — {Holding  hie  plough.)  The  stupid  Amin  is  a  tiger.  The 
violence  with  which  he  came  upon  me  I  0  !  my  God !  I  thought 
that  he  was  coming  to  deyour  me.  That  villain  did'nt  hear  a  single 
word,  and  with  force  he  marked  off  the  ground.  If  they  have  five 
bigas  of  land,  what  will  my  family  eat?  First  we  will  shed  tears 
before  them ;  if  they  don't  let  us  alone,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  shall 
leave  the  country. 

Khetrohini  enters. 

Is  my  brother  come  home  ? 

Khetra. — Father  is  gone  to  the  house  of  the  Babus,  and  is  com- 
ing very  soon.  Will  you  not  go  to  call  mj  Aunt?  What  were  you 
talking  about  1 

Bay, — I  am  talking  of  nothing.  Now  bring  me  a  little  water,  my 
stomach  is  on  the  point  of  bursting  from  thirst.  I  told  my  brother- 
in-law*  so  much,  but  he  did'nt  hear  me. 

Sadhu  enters  and  Khetbohani  goes  away. 

Sadhu, — ^Ray,  why  did  you  come  so  early  ? 

JUn/. — O !  my  brother,  the  vile  Amin  has  marked  off  the  piece  of 
ground  for  Sanboltola.  What  shall  we  eat ;  and  how  shall  I  pass 
the  year  ?  0 !  our  land  was  bright  as  golden  champahf.  By  the 
produce  of  only  one  corner  of  the  field  we  satisfied  the  mahajans. 
What  shall  we  eat  now,  and  what  shall  our  children  take?  This 
large  family  may  die  without  food.  Every  morning  two  recas  (nearly 
5  pounds)  of  rice  are  necessary.  What  shall  we  eat  then  T  O I  my 
ill-fortune — ill-fortune  (burnt  foreheady  What  has  the  indigo  of  this 
white  man  done  9 

Sadhu. — We  were  living  in  the  hope  of  cultivating  those  bigas  of 
land ;  and  now  if  these  are  gone,  then  what  use  is  there  of  remaining 
here  any  more.  And  the  one  or  two  bigas  which  are  become  salt- 
ish, they  yield  no  produce.  Again,  the  ploughs  were  to  remain  in  the 
indigo  field ;  and  what  can  we  do.  Don't  weep  now ;  to-morrow  we 
shall  sell  off  the  ploughs  and  cows,  leave  this  village,  and  go  and  live 
in  the  Zemindary  of  Babu  Basanta. 

Khetromani  and  Reboti  enter  tvith  water. 

Now  drink  the  water ;  what  do  you  fear  ?  He  who  has  given  life, 
will  provide  also  food.     Now  what  did  yon  say  to  the  Amin  ? 

Bay, — What  can  I  say  T  He  began  to  mark  off  the  ground,  on 
which  it  seemed  as  if  he  began  to  thrust  burnt  sticks  into  my  breast ;  I 
entreated,  holding  him  by  the  feet,  and  wanted  to  give  him  money ; 
but  he  heard  nothing.  He  said,  go  to  your  eldest  Babu ;  go  to  your 
father.  When  I  returned,  I  only  punished  him  with  saying,  *^  I  shall 
bring  this  before  the  Court." 

*  Here  the  word  is  used  sarcasticallj ;  and  is  taken  to  mean  the  brother  of 
the  wife, 
t  The  name  of  a  beautiful  yellow  flower. 
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Seeing  the  AuiN  at  a  distance. 
Just  see,  that  villain  (shdld)  is  coining ;  he  has  brought  servants  with 
him,  and  will  take  iis  to  the  factory. 

The  Amin  and  the  two  servants  enter. 

Amin.^r-lMnd  the  hands  of  this  villain. 

Rat  Cuukn  is  bound  by  the  two  servants. 

Reboti. — O!  what  is  this?  Why  do  they  bind  him?  What  ruin ' 
what  ruin  !  {To  Sad/iu.)  Why  do  you  stand  looking  on?  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Babus  and  call  the  eldest  Babu  here. 

Amin. — {To  Sadhi.)  Where  shalt  thou  go  now?  You  are  also  to 
go  with  me.  To  take  advances  is  not  the  business  of  Ray.  We  suall 
have  much  to  bear  with  if  we  are  to  make  signatures  with  croes 
marks.  And  bccnupc  you  know  how  to  read  and  to  write,  therefore 
you  must  go  and  make  the  signatures  in  (he  factory  account-book. 

Sadhu, — Sir,  do  you  ciill  this  giving  advances  for  indigo ;  would  it 
not  be  better  to  call  it  the  cramming  down  indigo  9*  O!  my  ill-for- 
tune, you  are  still  with  me.  That  very  blow,  through  fear  of  which 
I  fled,  I  have  to  bear  again.  This  land  was  as  the  kingdom  of  Rama 
before  indigo  was  established ;  but  the  ignorant  fool  is  become  a 
beggar  and  famine  has  come  upon  the  land. 

Amin. — {To  himself^  observing  Khetromani.)  This  young  womaQ  is 
not  bad-looking,  if  our  younger  saheb  can  get  her,  he  will,  with  his 
whole  heart  take  her.  But  while  I  was  unable  to  succeed  in  getting 
a  Peshcar's  (overseer's)  place  by  giving  him  my  own  sister,  what  can 
I  expect  from  getting  him  this  woman  ;  but  still  she  is  very  beautiful; 
I  will  try. 

Eeboti, — Khetra,  go  into  the  room.  {Khetromani  goes  away.) 

Amin. — Now,  Sadhu,  if  you  want  to  come  in  a  proper  manner, 
come  with'  me  to  the  factory.  {Going  forward.) 

Rehoti. — O !  Amin  !  Have  you  no  wife  nor  children  t  Have  yoo 
kept  only  the  plough  and  this  being  {mdrpit)1  Did  he  not  want  to 
drink  a  little  water?  By  this  time  he  ought  to  take  a  second  meal; 
how  can  he  then,  without  taking  any  food  go  to  the  saheb's  house, 
which  is  at  such  a  distance.  I  ask  for  the  saheb's  grace ;  just  let 
him  have  food  and  then  take  him  away.  O !  he  is  so  very  much 
troubled  for  his  wife  and  his  children.  O !  he  is  shedding  tears,  his 
face  is  becoming  dry.  What  are  you  doing?  To  what  a  burnt-op 
land  am  I  come  ?  Destruction  has  come  upon  me  both  in  life  and 
money.  O I  O I  0 !  I  am  gone  both  in  life  and  money.  (  FFegw.) 
Ainin. — O !  stupid  woman !  Kow  stop  your  grunting.  If  you  want 
to  give  water  bring  it  soon  ;  else  I  shall  take  him  away« 

[/2ay  Chum  drinks  water;  exit  aU. 

First  Act. 
Third  Scene. — The  Factoi-y  Begunbaru     The  Veranda  o/tJte  large 

Bungalow. 
Enter  J.  J.  Wood  and  Gopi  Churn  Das,  the  Dewan. 
Gopi. — What  fault  have  I  done  my  lord!     You  are  observing  mc 
«  There  is  a  piny  here  on  the  words  Dddan  and  Gddan. 
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day  by  day.  I  begin  to  moye  out  early  in  the  morning  and  reiam 
home  at  Uiree  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.  Again,  immediately  after 
taking  dinner,  I  sit  down  to  look  over  the  papers  about  indigo  ad- 
vances, and  that  takes  my  time  to  13  and  sometimes  to  1  o'clock  at 
night. 

Wc^od, — ^You,  rascal,  are  very  inexperienced.  There  are  no  ad- 
vances made  in  Svaropore,  Shamanagar,  and  Santachita  villages.  You 
win  never  learn  without  shamchand.     {A  leather  strap,) 

Ocpi, — My  lord,  I  am  your  servant  It  is  through  favour  only  that 
you  have  raised  me  from  the  peshkdri  business  to  the  Dewani.  You 
are  my  only  lord,  you  can  either  kill  me  or  can  cut  me  in  pieces. 
Certain  powerful  enemies  have  risen  against  this  factory ;  and  with- 
out their  punishment,  there  is  no  cultivation  of  indigo. 

Wood, — How  can  I  punish  without  knowing  them  ?  As  for  money, 
horses,  latyals  (club-mm),  I  have  a  sufficiency ;  can  they  not  be  pun- 
ished by  this?  The  former  Dewan  made  known  to  me  about  those 
enemies.  You  do  not.  I  have  scourged  those  wicked  people,  taken 
siway  their  kine,  and  kept  their  wives  in  confinement,  which  is  a  very 
severe  punishment  for  them.  You  are  a  very  great  fool ;  you  know 
nothing  at  all.  The  business  of  a  Dewan  is  not  that  of  the  Kavt 
Caste  ;  I  shall  deprive  you  of  (ii)  and  give  the  business  to  a  Keaot. 

Gopi. — My  lord,  although  I  am  by  caste  a  Kajstha,  I  do  my  work 
like  a  Keaot  (a  shoemaker).  The  service  which  I  have  rendered  in 
stopping  the  rice  cultivation  and  making  the  indigo  to  grow  in  the 
field  of  the  Mollahs,  and  also  to  take  lakhraj  his  rent-free-lands  on 
^even  generations  from  Goluk  Chunda  Bose,  and  to  take  away  the 
iron  crow*  from  the  government,  the  work  I  have  done  for  this  1  can 
dare  say,  can  never  be  done  by  a  Keaot  (a  shoemaker).  It  is  my 
ill -fortune  only  (evil  forehead)  that  I  don't  get  the  least  praise  for 
doing  so  much. 

Wood, — That  fool  Nobin  Madhab  wants  the  whole  account  settled. 
I  shall  not  give  him  a  single  cowrie.  That  fellow  is  very  well  versed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  court ;  but  I  shall  see  how  that  braggart  takes  the 
advances  from  me. 

Oopi, — Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  this  factory.  The 
burning  down  of  Polasapore  would  never  have  been  proved,  had 
Nobin  no  concern  in  the  matter.  That  fool  himself  prepared  the  draft 
of  the  petition,  and  it  was  through  his  advice  and  intrigues  that  the 
Attorney  so  turned  the  mind  of  the  judge.  Again,  it  was  through  his 
intrigues  that  our  former  Dewan  was  confined  for  two  years.  I  for- 
bade him,  saying,  '*Babu  Nobin,  don't  act  against  our  saheb;  and, 
Ci<pecially  as  he  has  not  burnt  your  house."  To  which  he  replied, 
**  I  have  enlisted  myself  in  order  to  save  the  poor  ryots.  I  shall  think 
myself,  however,  rewarded  if  I  can  preserve  one  poor  ryot  from  the 
tortures  of  the  cruel  indigo  planters ;  and  throwing  this  Dewan  into 
prison,  I  shall  have  compensation  for  my  garden.'*  That  braggart  is 
become  like  a  Christian  missionary  ;  and  I  cannot  say  what  prepara- 
tions he  is  making  this  time. 

*  The  instrument  made  use  of  in  breaking  down  buildings. 
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Wood, — You  are  afraid.  Did  I  not  tell  you  at  first  you  are  very 
ignorant?    ISo  work  is  to  be  done  through  you. 

Ocpi, — Saheb,  what  signs  of  fear  hast  thou  seen  in  me  t  When  I 
have  entered  on  this  indigo  profession  I  have  thrown  off  all  fear, 
shame,  and  honour ;  and  the  destroying  of  cows  of  brahmins,  of  wo- 
men, and  the  burning  down  of  houses  are  become  my  ornaments,  and 
I  now  lie  down  in  bed  keeping  the  gaol  as  my  pillow  (thinking  of  it). 

Wood, — I  don't  want  words  but  works. 
Sadhu  Bat,  the  Ahin,  and  two* servants  enter  making  Salams. 
How  are  these  wicked  fellows'  hands  bound  with  cords  ? 

Oqpi. — My  lord,  this  Sadhu  Chum  is  a  head  ryot ;  and  through  the 
enticement  of  Nobin  Bose  he  has  been  led  to  engage  in  the  de- 
struction of  indigo. 

*  Sadhu. — My  lord,  I  do  nothing  unjust  against  your  indigo,  nor  am 
J  doing  now,  neither  have  I  power  to  do  anything  wrong ;  willingly 
or  unwillingly  I  have  prepared  the  indigo,  and  also  I  am  ready  to 
make  it  this  time.  But  then  everything  has  its  probability  or  impro- 
bability ;  if  you  want  to  make  powder  of  eight  inches  thickness  to 
enter  a  pipe  half  an  inch  thick,  will  it  not  burst  ?  I  am  a  poor  lyot, 
keep  only  one  and  a  half  ploughs,  have  only  twenty  bigas  of  land  for 
cultivation ;  and  now,  if  I  am  to  give  nine  bigas  out  of  that  for  indigo, 
that  must  occasion  my  death,  but  my  lord,  what  is  that  to  you,  it  is 
only  my  death. 

Gopi. — The  saheb  fears  lest  you  keep  him  confined  in  the  go-down  of 
your  eldest  Bubu. 

Sadhu. — Now,  Sir  Dewanji,  what  you  say  is  striking  a  corpse  (useless 
labour).  A\  hat  mite  am  I  that  I  should  impnson  the  saheb,  the 
mighty  and  glorious. 

Gopi. — Sadhu,  now  away  with  your  high-flown  language  ;  it  doesn't 
sound  well  on  the  tongue  of  a  peasant ;  it  is  like  a  sweeper's  broom 
touching  the  body. 

Wood. — Now  the  rascal  is  become  very  wise. 

Amin. — ^That  fool  explains  the  laws  and  magistrate's  orders  to  the 
common  people,  and  thus  raises  confusion.  His  brother  draws  the 
ploughshare,  and  he  uses  the  high  word  pratapshali,  *^  glorious." 

Gopi. — ^Tbe  child  of  the  preparer  of  cow -dung  balls  is  become  a 
court  Naeb  (deputy).  My  lord  the  establishment  of  schools  in  villages 
has  increased  the  violence  of  the  ryots. 

Wood. — I  shall  write  to  our  indigo  planters'  association  to  make  a 
petition  to  the  government  for  stopping  the  schools  in  villages ;  we 
shall  fight  to  secure  the  stopping  the  schools. 

Amin. — ^That  fool  wants  to  bring  the  case  into  court. 

Wood. — (To  Sadhu.)  You  are  very  wicked.  You  have  twenty 
bigas  of  which  if  you  employ  nine  bigas  for  indigo,  why  can't  yoo 
cultivate  the  other  nine  bigas  for  rice. 

Gopi. — My  lord,  the  debt  which  is  credited  to  him  can  be  made  ose 
of  for  bringing  the  whole  20  bigas  within  our  own  power, 

Sadhu.-^(To  himself)  01  O  !  the  witness  for  the  spiritsellers  ia  the 
drunkard  ?     (Openly.)     If  the  nine  bigas  which  are  marked  off  for 
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the  caltivation  of  indigo  were  worked  bj  my  plough  and  kine  for  the 
Factory,  then,  can  I  use  the  other  9  bigas  for  rice  ?  The  work  which 
is  to  be  done  in  the  rice  field  is  only  the  fourth  of  that  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  indigo  field,  oonsequendy,  if  I  am  to  remain  engaged  in 
these  9  bigas,  the  remaining  11  bigas  will  be  without  cultivation. 

Wood. — ^You,  dolt,  are  very  wicked,  you  scoundrel  (hdramjadd) ; 
you  maet  take  the  money  in  advance ;  you  must  cultivate  the  land ; 
you  are  a  very  scoundrel  (kicks  him).  Tou  shall  leave  off  everything 
when  you  meet  with  shamchand.  {Takes  shamchand  Jrom  the  walL) 
Sadhu. — My  lord,  the  hand  is  only  blackened  by  kilUng  a  fly,  (that  is 
your  beating  me  only  injures  you).     I  am  too  mean.     We  .  .  . 

Batf.-^(Anyrily.)  O !  my  brother,  you  had  better  stop ;  let  them  take 
what  they  can ;  our  very  stomach  is  on  the  point  of  falling  down  for 
Iiunger.  The  whole  day  is  past,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  either 
to  bathe  or  to  take  our  food. 

Amin, — O  I  rascal,  where  is  your  court  now?     (Ttviate  Ma  ears,) 
R<xy. — {With  violent  panting,)     I  now  die.     O  !    my  mother !   my 
mother ! 

Wood, — "  Beat  that  bloody  nigger," — (Jkaie  with  shamchand, — the 
leather  strap,) 

Ray. — O!  thou  Babu!  lam  dying!  give  me  some  water.  lam 
just  dead! 

Nobin, — Saheb,  they  have  not  bathed,  neither  have  they  taken  the 
least  food.  The  members  of  the  families  have  not  yet  washed  their 
faces.  If  you  destroy  your  ryots  by  flogging  them,  who  will  prepare 
your  indigo  ?  This  Sadhu  Churn  prepared  the  produce  of  about  4 
bigas  last  year  with  the  greatest  trouble  possible ;  and  if  with  such 
severe  beating  you  make  such  cruel  advances  to  them,  that  is  only 
your  loss.  For  this  day  give  them  leave,  and  to-morrow  I  myself 
shall  bring  them  with  me  and  as  thou  do'st— beat  me. 

Wood. — Attend  to  your  business.  What  concern  have  you  with 
another's  affairs.  Sadhu,  give  your  opinion  quickly,  as  it  is  my  din- 
ner time. 

Sadhu, — What  is  the  use  of  waiting  for  my  opinion  ?  You  have 
already  marked  off  the  4  bigas  of  the  most  productive  land ;  and  the 
Amin  has  to-day  marked  off  the  remaining  part.  The  land  is  marked 
without  my  consent,  the  indigo  shall  be  prepared  in  the  same  way ; 
and  I  shall  also  agree  to  prepare  it  without  taking  advances. 

Wood. — ^Do  you  say  my  advances  are  all  fictitious,  you  cursed 
wretch,  bastard  and  heretic,  (beats  him). 

Nobin. — (Covers  with  his  hand  the  back  of  Sadhu.)  My  lord,  this  poor 
man  has  many  to  support  in  his  family.  Owing  to  the  beating  he 
has  got,  I  think  he  will  be  confined  in  bed  for  a  month.  O  !  what 
pain  his  family  is  suffering  ?  Sir,  you  have  also  your  family.  Now, 
what  sorrow  would  affect  the  mind  of  your  wife  if  you  were  taken 
prisoner  at  your  dinner  time  f 

Wood. — Be  silent  thou  fool,  braggart,  low  fellow,  cow-eater.  Don't 
think  that  this  magistrate  is  like  that  one  of  Amarangara,  that  you 
can,  for  every  word,  lay  complaints  before  him,  and  imprison  the  men 
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of  the  Factory.  The  magistrate  of  Indrabad  is  as  death  to  you.  Yoo 
rascal,  you  must  first  give  me  a  hand-note  to  state  you  have  received 
advances  for  60  bigas  of  land,  or  else  I  shall  not  let  you  go  this  day. 
I  shall  break  your  head  with  this  shamchand,  you  stupid.  It  is  owing 
to  your  not  taking  advances,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  force  ad- 
vances on  other  ten  villages. 

Nohin. — {WWh  heavy  sighs,)  O  !  my  mother  earth  1  separate  your- 
self that  I  may  enter  into  you.  In  my  life  I  never  suffered  such  an 
insult.     O  !  O  ! 

Qopi, — Babu  Nobin,  better  go  home,  no  use  of  making  a  fuss. 

Nohin, — Saheb,  call  on  God,  he  is  the  only  support  of  the  helpless. 

(Nobin  MacUuxh  goes  away,) 

Wood, — ^Thoii  slave  of  the  slave.  Take  him  to  the  faictory,  dewan, 
and  give  him  the  advance  according  to  the  rule.     {Wood  goesauxiy.) 

Gopi. — Sadhu,  come  along  to  the  factory.  Does  the  Saheb  forget 
his  words  ?  Now  ashes  have  Jallen  on  your  ready  made  rice;  the 
yama*  of  indigo  has  attacked  you,  and  you  have  no  safety. 

First  Act. 

Fourth  Scene. — Goluk  Chunder  Bosuns  HalL 

Enter  Soiuindri  preparing  a  Hair-string. 

Soirindri. — I  never  did  prepare  such  a  piece  of  hair-string.  The 
youngest  Bouf  is  the  most  ibrtunate,  since  whatever  I  do  in  her  name 
proves  8ucces.stiil.  The  hair-string  I  have  made,  is  the  thinnest  possible. 
According  to  the  hair,  the  hair-string  is  made.  O  how  beautiful  the 
hairs ;  it  is  like  unto  that  of  the  godess  Kali.  The  face  is  as  the  lotus, 
always  smiling.  People  may  say  whatever  they  choose  to  one  whom 
they  do  not  like.  I  don't  attend  to  that.  For  my  part,  I  feel  sure  1 
see  the  face  of  the  youngest  bou.  I  consider  the  youngest  bou  in  the 
same  light  as  I  do  Bipin.  The  youngest  bou  loves  me  as  her  own 
mother.  ^ 

Saralota  enters  with  a  braid  in  her  hand, 

Saralota, — My  sister,  just  see  whether  I  have  been  able  to  make 
the  under  part  of  this  braid  t  is  it  not  neat? 

Soirindri. — (Seeing  the  braid  )  Yes,  now  it  is  well  made.  O  my 
sister,  this  is  made  somewhat  bad  ;  the  yellow  does  not  look  well  with 
the  red  colour. 

Saralota. — I  wove  it  by  observing  your  braid. 

Soirindri — Is  the  yellow  after  the  red  in  that  1 

Saralota. — No  ;  in  that  the  green  is  after  the  red.  But  because  my 
green  thread  is  finished,  therefore  I  placed  the  yellow  after  that 

Soirindri. — You  were'nt  able  I  see  to  wait  for  the  market-day.  I 
see,  my  sister,  everything  is  in  haste  with  you.  As  it  is  said,  "JHimy 
is  in  Prindapoon ;  but  his  sons  desire  rises,  there  is  no  more  ivttiting.**^ 

*  Tama  is  death,  the  King  of  Terror. 

t  This  10  a  term  applied  to  one's  eon's  wife ;  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it 
means  wife. 

X  This  is  only  a  quotation,  explaining  by  an  example,  the  eagerness  of  the 
mmd,  when  desire  is  once  excited. 
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Saraiota.^0  what  fault  have  I  committed  for  that  ?  Can  that  be 
got  in  the  market  ?  At  the  last  market-day  my  mother-in-law  sent 
for  it ;  but  that  was  not  got. 

Soirindri. — When  they  write  a  letter  this  time  to  my  husband's 
brother,  we  shall  send  to  ask  for  threads  of  various  colours. 

Saralota, — Sister,  how  many  days  are  there  still  remaining  of  this  . 
month  1 

Soirindri, — (Laughingly.)  On  the  place  where  the  pain  is  the  hand 
touches.  As  soon  as  his*  college  closes,  he  shall  come  hoipe,  there- 
fore you  are  counting  the  days.  Ah,  my  sister,  your  mind's  words 
are  come  out. 

Saralota. — I  say  truly,  my  sister,  I  never  meant  that. 

Soirindri. — How  very  good-natured  our  Bindu  Madhab  isf  His 
words  are  honey.  When  we  hear  his  letters  read,  they  run  like  drops 
(>f  nectar,  I  never  saw  such  love  towards  one's  brother  as  his  ;  and 
also  his  brother  shows  the  greatest  affection  for  him.  When  he  hears 
the  name  of  Bindu  Madhab,  his  heart  overflows  with  joy,  and  it 
heaves,  as  it  were  expanded.  Also,  as  he  is,  so  our  Saralota  is 
(pressing  Saralota's  cheek.)  Saralota  is  as  honesty  itself  (Saralota). 
Have  I  not  brought  with  me  my  huk^  ?  I  see  that  as  I  cannot  re- 
main without  it  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the  first  thing  that  I  have 
forgotten  to  bring  along  with  me.  {Enter  Aduri.) 

Aduri,  will  you  just  go  to  bring  me  some  ashes  of  tobacco? 

Aduri. — Where  shall  I  now  seek  for  it  ? 

Soiiindri. — It  is  stuck  on  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cook-room,  in 
the  right  side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  room. 

Aduri — ^Then  let  me  bring  the  ladder  from  the  threshing-floor,  else 
how  can  I  reach  to  the  roof? 

Saralota. — ^Very  well. 

Soirindri. — How  can  she  not  understand  our  mother-in-law's  words  ? 
Don't  you  understand  what  steps  are,  and  what  Daint  signifies  ? 

Aduri, — Why  shall  /  become  a  dain ;  it  is  my  fate.  As  soon  as  a 
poor  ujoman  becomes  old  and  her  teeth  fall  outj  she  is  immediately  called  a 
dain.  I  shall  speak  of  this  to  our  mistress ;  am  I  become  so  old  as  to 
be  called  a  dain  ? 

Saralota. — (Rising  up.)  Youngest  bou,  sit  down,  I  am  coming; 
to-day  we  shall  have  the  Betal  of  Yidyeasagar.  (Soirindri  goes 
away.) 

Aduri. — ^That  Sagar  allows*  marriage  to  the  widows ;  fie !  fie  !  are 
there  not  two  parties  to  that?     I  am  of  the  Ajah's  party.f 

Saralota, — Aduri,  did  your  husband  love  you  well  ? 

Aduri, — O I  young  Haldami,  do  not  raise  that  word  of  sorrow  now. 
Even  up  to  this  day,  when  his  face  comes  before  my  mind's  eye,  my 
heart,  as  it  were,  bursts  with  sorrow.    He  loved  me  very  much.    And 

*  This  pronoun  "  his'*  refers  to  the  husband  of  Saralota. 

t  This  18  a  Bengali  term,  signifying  sometimes  tight  and  sometimee  a  mteh. 

%  The  word  R(njah  is  here  pronounced  in  an  odd  form ;  and  it  has  reference  to 
those  Rajahs  who  were  against  widow  marriage.  As  the  word  is  pronounced  by 
a  woman  of  the  lowest  clus,  it  is  spelled  here,  [though]  incorrectly. 
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he  even  wanted  to  give  me  a  daughter-in-law.  He  erea  do  aoi  give 
me  dme  to  sleep.  Whenever  I  felt  drowsj,  he  said,  *^  O  my  love  are 
you  sleeping  f " 

Sardbta. — Did  yon  call  him  by  his  name  ? 

Adari — Fie  I  fie  I  fie  I  The  husband  is  one*s  lord.  Is  it  proper 
to  call  him  by  his  name  ? 

Saralota. — Then  how  did  you  call  him  f 

AdvH, — I  used  to  say,  "  O  do  you  hear  me." 
EnUr  SoiBiNDRi  agaiik, 

Soirmdri, — Who  has  irritated  this  fool  again  ? 

Advflri — She  was  enquiring  after  my  husband,  therefore  I  was 
speaking  to  her. 

SairindrL — (Laughing,)     I  never  saw  a  greater  fool  than  iltis  oar 
youngest  bou.     While  having  so  many  subjects  of  talk,  still  you  are 
exciting  Aduri,  in  order  to  hear  from  her  about  her  husband. 
JErUer  Rbboti  cund  Ehbxromaiii. 

Welcome  my  dear  sister,  I  have  been  sending  for  yon  for  these 
many  days ;  still  I  see  you  don't  get  time  to  come.  O  my  yoangest 
bou,  here  take  your  Khetra ;  here  she  is  come.  She  was  troubting 
me  for  these  days,  saying,  my  sister  Khatra,  of  the  Ghose  £Gunily,  is 
come  from  her  father-in-law's  house ;  then,  why  is  she  not  yet  coming 
to  our  house  ? 

Bebati, — ^Yes,  such  is  your  love  towards  ua  Khatra,  bow  down 
before  your  aunt.  {KhOranumi  bourn  down.) 

Sokfindri, — ^Remain  with  your  husband  for  life;  were  Tcrmilion 
even  in  your  white  hair ;  let  yonr  iron  circlet*  oontinae  for  ever,  and 
the  next  time  you  go  to  yonr  fisither-in-law's  house,  take  yoor  new- 
bom  son  with  you. 

Aduri, — ^TheyoungHaldamispeaksmostfluentlybelbreme;  battbb 
young  girl  about  town  before  her ;  and  she  spoke  not  a  single  woid. 

Soirmdri, — O  what  of  that.  Aduri,  just  go  and  call  our  mother-in- 
law  here.  {Adwri  goes  out,)  '^  The  fool  knows  not  what  he  aays." 
For  how  many  months  is  shert  with  child  ? 

BeboU. — ^Did  I  yet  express  that  ?  The  bad  turn  of  my  fortune 
(broken  forehead),  is  such  that  I  yet  cannot  say  whether  that  is  aeta- 
ally  the  case  or  not.  It  is  because  that  you  are  very  familiar  with 
us  that  I  teU  it  you :  at  the  end  of  this  month  she  will  be  in  ber  foortfa 
month. 

Saralokb, — ^Khetra,  why  did  you  cntwoff  the  curls  of  your  hairl 

KhOro. — ^The  eldest  brother  of  my  husband  was  much  displeased 
at  seeing  the  curls  in  my  hair.  Our  mistress  said  that  curia  agree 
best  with  prostitutes  and  women  of  rich  families,  I  was  so  much 
ashamed  at  hearing  his  words  that  from  that  Y^ry  day  I  cut  off  my 
curls. 

Sovrvndri, — ^Youngest  Bou,  the  shades  of  evening  are  spreading 
about ;  just  go,  my  sister,  and  bring  the  clothes.     {SnUr  Aduri  ogam,) 

*  The  iron  cirolet  worn  bj  the  woman  on  her  left  hand,  is  the  mark  or  nga  <f 
the  husband  being  aUye. 
t  Keferring  to  KhetromanL 
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Saraloia.— (^Standing  up.)    Aduri,  come  with  me,  let  us  go  up  aod 
bring  down  the  clothes. 

Adu/rL — Jj^t  young  Haldar  first  come  home,  ha  1  ha  !  ha  I 

{Ashamed^  SarcUoia  goes  avxty,) 
Soirifidri. — (Wiih  anger,  yet  lo/ughing,)     Go  thou  unfortunate  fool; 
at  every  word  you  talk.    Where  is  my  mother-in-law.  {£nter  Sabi^) 
Yes  she  is  come. 

SabUri, — ^Ghose  Bou,  art  thou  come,  and  hast  thou  brou^t  your 
daughter  with  you  ?  Tes,  you  have  done  well.  Bipin  was  making 
a  noise,  therefore  I  sent  him  out  and  am  come  here. 

BeboU, — 'My  mother,  I  bow  down  before  you.  Khetra,  bow  down 
before  your  grandmother.     (Khetra  hows  down.) 

SabUri. — ^Be  happy,  be  the  mother  of  seven  sons  {coughing  aeide). 
My  eldest  Bou,  just  go  into  the  room,  I  think  my  son  is  up.     O,  my 
son  has  no  regular  time  for  bathing,  neither  for  taking  food.     My 
Nobin  is  becoming  very  weak  by  mere^vain  thoughts  (aside  ^^Adv/ri^*). 
O  my  daughter  go  in  soon,  I  think  he  is  asking  for  water. 
SoirindrL — (Adde  to  Aduri.)     Aduri,  calling  for  you. 
AdurL — Calling  for  me^  but  asking  for  you, 
Soirindn. — ^Thou  burnt  faced.    Sister  Ghose  meet  me  another  day. 

(UxU  Soirindri.) 
Reboti. — O  my  mother,  here  is  nothing  else.     Some  great  danger  is 
fallen  upon  me,  that  Podi  Moirani  came  to  our  house  yesterday. 

SabUri. — ^Bama !  Rama !  Bama  1  Who  allows  that  nasty  fool 
to  enter  his  house  ?  What  is  left  of  her  virtue  ?  She  has  only  to 
write  her  name  in  the  public  notices. 

Reboti. — ^My  mother,  but  what  shall  I  do  ?  My  house  is  not  an 
enclosed  one.  When  our  males  go  to  take  dinner  outside,  the  house 
is  no  more  a  house;  but  you  may  call  it  a  mart.  That  strumpet 
says,  (I  do  shrink  at  the  thought)  she  says  that  the  young  saheb  is 
become,  as  it  were,  mad,  at  seeing  Elietromani ;  and  wants  to  see 
her  in  tiie  factory. 

Aduri. — ^Fie !  fie !  fie !  bad  smell  of  the  onion  I  Can  we  go  to  the 
Baheb,'  fie  I  fie!  fie!  bad  smell  of  the  onion!  I  shall  never  be  out 
any  more  alone.  I  can  bear  every  other  thing,  but  the  smell  of  the 
oi^on  T  can  never  bear.    Fie !  ^e !  bad  smell  of  the  onion ! 

RebotL — ^But,  my  mother,  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  poor  actual  virtue? 
That  fool*  says  he  will  give  money, — ^give  grants  of  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice ;  and  also  give  some  employment  to  our  son-in-law. 
Fie !  fie  I  to  money.  Is  virtue  something  to  be  sold  ?  Has  it  a  price? 
What  can  I  sayf  That  fool  was  an  agent  of  the  saheb,  or  else  I 
would  have  broken  her  mouth  with  one  kick.  My  daughter  is  be- 
come thunderstruck  from  yesterday ;  and  now  and  then  she  is  start- 
ing with  fear. 

Aduri. — 0  the  beard !  When  he  speaks,  it  is  like  a  he-goat  twist- 
ing about  his  mouth.  For  my  part,  I  would  never  be  able  to  go 
there  as  long  as  he  does  not  leave  off  his  onions  and  beaid.  Fie ! 
fie  1  fie  I  the  bad  smell  of  the  onion. 

*  Referring  to  Podi  Moirani, — (sweet  meat  maker). 
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BehoU. — Mother,  again  the  unfortunate  fool  says,  *'  if  jou  do  act 
send  her  with  me,  I  shall  take  her  away  by  certain  latyars." 

Sabiiri, — What  more  is  the  Burmese  (Moog)  power?  Can  any  one 
take  away  a  woman  from  a  house  in  the  British  dominions? 

Eeboti. — O  my  mother  1  Every  violence  can  be  committed  in  the 
Byot's  house.  Taking  away  women,  they  briqg  the  men  under  their 
power.  In  giving  advances  for  indigo  they  can  do  this,  only  ihej 
cannot  commit  this  before  one's  eyes.  Don't  you  know,  my  mother, 
the  other  day,  because  certain  parties  did  not  agree  to  sign  a  ticliiioaa 
receipt  for  advances,  they  broke  down  their  house,  and  took  away  bj 
force  the  wife  of  one  of  the  babus. 

Sabitri. — What  anarchy  is  this?     Did  you  inform  Sadhu  of  this? 

Beboti, — No,  ray  mother.  He  is  already  become  mad  on  aocoant 
of  the  indigo ;  again,  if  he  hear  this,  will  he  keep  quiet  ?  Through 
excessive  anger  he  will  rather  smite  his  head  with  the  axe. 

Sabitri. — Very  well,  I  shall  make  this  known  to  Sadhu,  throogh 
my  husband.  You  need  not  say  anything.  What  misfortune  is  thi^J 
The  indigo  planters  can  do  anything.  Then  why  do  I  hear  it  gener- 
ally said,  that  sahebs  are  strict  in  dispensing  justice  ?  Again,  my  son 
Bindu  Madhab  speaks  much  in  praise  of  them.  Therefore  /  think  that 
these  are  not  sahebs ;  no,  they  are  the  dregs  (cluxnddt)  of  sahebs. 

Beboti — Respecting  another  word  which  Moirani  has  said,  I  think 
the  eldest  babu  has  not  heard  of  it — that  a  new  order  has  been  pro- 
claimed, by  which  the  wicked  saheb,  by  opening  a  communication  with 
the  magistrate,  can  throw  any  one  into  prison  for  six  months ;  again, 
that  they  are  making  preparations  for  doing  this  with  the  Babus. 

SabUrL — (Sighing  deeply,)  If  this  be  in  the  mind  of  Grod,  it  will  be. 

BebotL — ^Many  other  things  she  said,  my  mother ;  but  I  was  not 
able  to  understand  her.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  no  appeal  when 
a  person  is  imprisoned  1 

Aduri, — Aye,  if  the  wretch  has  aggravated  this  imprisoning. 

^o^tYrt.— Aduri,  be  silent  a  little,  my  child. 

Beboti. — Moreover,  the  wife  of  the  indigo  planter,  in  order  to  make 
her  husband's  case  strong,  (pakka)  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  magistnoe, 
since  it  is  said  that  the  magistrate  hears  her  words  more  attentively. 

Aduri, — ^I  saw  the  lady ;  she  has  no  shame  at  all.  When  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Zala  (whose  name  occasions  great  terror)  goes  riding 
about  through  tlie  village,  the  lady  also  rides  on  horseback  with  him. 
The  bou  riding  about  on  a  horse !  Because  the  aunt  of  Kesi  once  left 
before  the  elder  brother  of  her  husband,  all  people  ridiculed  her; 
while  this  was  the  magistrate  of  Zala. 

Salbitri — I  see,  wretched  woman,  thou  wilt  occasion  some  great 
misfortune  some  day.  Now  it  is  evening,  Ghose  Bou,  better  go 
home.     There  is  Turga. 

BeboiL — ^Now  I  go,  my  mother.  I  shall  buy  some  oil  from  the  shop ; 
then  there  will  be  light  in  the  house.  [ExitBebo^and  Khetromm. 

Sabitri, — Cannot  yoti  remain  without  speaking  something  at  eyeiy 
word. 
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Enter  Saralota  with  clothes  on  her  head, 

Aduri. — Here,  our  washerwoman  is  come  with  her  clothes. 

SabUrL — Thou  fool,  why  is  she  a  washerwoman  ?  She  is  my  bou  of 
^old^  my  goddess  of  good  fortune.  (^Beating  her  back.)  Is  there  no  one 
in  my  family  except  you,  to  bring  down  clothes?  Can*t  you  even 
one  dunda*  sit  quiet  in  one  place  ?  Art  thou  bom  of  such  a  mad 
woman  f  How  did  you  tear  off  your  cloth  ?  I  think  you  bruised 
yourselE  Ah,  her  body  is  as  it  were  a  red  lotus ;  and  this  one  bruise 
has  made  the  blood  to  come  out  with  violence.  Now,  my  daughter, 
I  tell  you,  never  move  up  or  down  the  steps  in  the  dark,  in  such  a 
manner. 

Enter  Soibindri. 

SoirindrL — ^Now  our  young  bou,  let  us  go  to  the  Ghat. 

SahUri. — ^Now,  my  daughter,  while  the  evening  light  continues, 
you  two  together  go  and  wash  yourselves. 

lExU  aU.'] 


PARKER'S  FULNESS  OP  THE  MEDIATOR.f 

This  is  an  admirable  volume  of  Discourses  upon  a  deeply  interesting 
subject,  namely,  the  Fulness  of  Christ  for  the  wants  of  his  people. 
We  say  Discourses^  for  they  are  such  in  reality,  though  headed  as 
**  chapters.^'  They  have  text,  introduction,  division,  sub-division, 
and  conclusion,  in  short,  everything  but  the  name,  and  every  individ- 
ual discourse  is  independent  of  another.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  this  by  the  author — it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  by  so  doing 
he  has  very  adroitly  evaded  the  foolish  but  common  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  sermons  as  popular  reading.  Of  this  we  are  certain 
that  no  one  who  begins  to  read  the  volume,  by  whatever  means  he  is 
induced  to  do  so,  will  stop  short  of  the  end,  or  rest  satisfied  with  a 
single  perusal  of  any  of  its  chapters.  The  relationship  in  which 
Christ  stands  to  his  people  is  exhibited  under  twenty  different  aspects 
or  emblems,  every  one  of  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  adapted 
to  some  want,  or  necessity,  or  utility,  in  the  Christian  life.  The  great 
principle  which  the  author  seeks  to  develope,  and  which  he  has  ac- 
complished with  good  taste  and  discernment,  is  that  '<  all  the  Fulness 
of  Christ — all  that  is  kieedful  for  the  soul's  salvation,  and  the  interests 
of  an  eternal  world,  is  exhibited  in  Scripture,  under  the  symbol  of 
what  is  needful  or  useful  for  the  body,  and  for  man's  condition,  con* 
sidered  simply  as  a  denizen  of  earth."  The  idea  is  beautiful,  but  it  is 
not  original.  The  author  acknowledges  this  himself,  as  he  quotes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  some  quaint  verses  by  an  old  author, 
(Mason,  1660,)  written  after  the  same  manner  which  he  himself  has 

*  Dunda  is  equal  to  24  English  minates. 

t  The  Fulness  of  the  Mediator;  or  Christ  in  all.    By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Parker, 
M.A.    Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.    1861. 
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adopted ;  yet  these  only  fell  under  his  eye  after  his  own  work  was 
completed.  But  is  there  not  an  older  author  than  Mason  who  has 
set  him  the  example?  Was  this  not  the  method  adopted  by  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  ?  He  found  men  fishing  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  be 
desired  them  to  follow  him  and  he  would  make  them  fishers  of  men. 
He  found  a  Samaritan  women  drawing  water  at  the  well  of  Sychar, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  directing  her  to  the  living  water,  of 
which  if  a  m^n  should  drink,  he  should  never  thirst.  He  found  men 
toiling  and  labouring,  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but 
for  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life.  In  short,  the  whole  of 
his  teaching  was  of  this  description,  and  it  is  strange  that  his  example, 
so  attractive,  and  so  beneficial,  has  not  been  adopted  by  those  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  great  things  which  belong  to 
.  their  everlasting  peace. 

Christ  is  here  elucidated  as  the  Meat — Drink — Clothing — Dwel- 
ling— Guide — Physician — Companion — Comfort — Refuge — Redeem- 
er — Pattern  —  Pastor — Teacher  —  Reconciler — Ruler — Delight — 
Boast— ^Existence — Perfection — Everlasting  Portion — of  his  people. 
And  though  with  such  an  enumeration  of  blessings  the  man  of  God 
may  be  said  to  be  rich,  and  to  stand  in  need  of  nothing,  yet  there  are 
other  characters  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  in  relation  to  bb  people 
which  are  here  omitted.  What  more  comforting  assurance  to  the 
believer,  than  that  if  he  sin  he  has  an  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ?  Here  there  is  room  for  another  chapter 
on  "  Christ  the  Intercessor  of  his  people,  or  the  Heavenly  Advocate," 
— (1  John  ii.  1.)  and  again  another  of  no  less  importance  is,  **  Christ 
the  Judge  of  his  people,  or  the  Last  Assize,"  (Acta  xvii.  81.)  Others 
also  will  strike  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  is  obvious  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  admits  of  almost  indefinite  extension — that  the  temporal 
necessities,  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  of  men  may  find  a  spiritual 
counterpart  in  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells.  To  have  given  a 
more  extended  list  of  wants  and  adaptations  would  have  swelled  the 
volume  to  an  inconvenient  size,  and  therefore  it  was  judicious  in  the 
author  to  stop  where  he  has  done,  leaving  the  reader  with  a  whetted 
rather  than  a  palled  appetite.  Mr  Parker  avails  himself  of  some  of 
the  most  attractive  and  pregnant  texts  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
teaching  and  illustrations  of  the  truth.  He  calls  to  his  aid  the  Manna 
of  the  desert,  which  fed  the  Israelites,  and  the  pillar  of  Cloud  and  of 
Fire,  which  conducted  them  on  their  lingering  and  weary  way.  He 
introduces  the  interesting  episode  of  Christ's  interview  with  the  wo- 
man at  the  well  of  Sychar,  and  draws  from  it  streams  of  refreshing 
to  the  thirsty  soul.  Again,  we  have  the  Balm  in  Gilead,  and  the 
Physician  there — the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys — 
the  Lamb  offered  in  sacrifice — the  Shepherd  leading  and  feeding  \aa 
flock — the  Sun  illuminating  the  world — the  Rivers  in  the  dry  place— 
the  hiding-place  firom  the  wind — and  the  Shadowy  rock  in  the  weary 
land.     These  are  all  attractive  subjects,  well  calculated  to  arrest  the 
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attention,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  illustrated 
iind  improved,  gives  them  an  additional  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  shall  now  give  one  or  two  extracts  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  the  first  is  from  the  chui)ter  on  "  Christ  the  Dwelling  of 
his  people."  The  text  is  from  the  first  verse  of  the  ninetieth  psalm. 
A  dwelling-place  is  a  place  of  rest,  safety,  and  happiness — and  Christ 
is  his  people's  dwelling-place  throughout  all  generations.  Ue  has 
been  so  in  times  past,  in  the  present,  and  will  be  so  for  ever.  Our 
author  says : — 

"  All  along  the  Lord  has  been  our  dwelling-place  even  from  life*s  first 
dawn;  and  stage  bv  stage  of  our  earthly  joamey.  We  may  have  many  a 
burden  to  bear,  and  many  a  labour  to  perform — burdens  ao  heavy,  and  la- 
bours so  exhausting,  that  we  are  ready  to  sink  under  their  weight ;  but  in 
Christ  is  our  help  found.  In  daily  intercourse  with  Him  we  nave  a  con- 
tinual rest.  We  are  refreshed  with  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the 
blessings  of  his  salvation ;  we  are  comforted  with  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace.  From  time  to  time  we  are  placed  in  a  variety 
of  painful  situations  and  are  called  upon  to  contend  with  varied  difficulties  ; 
but  in  him  we  have  the  sweetness  of  never-failing  repose. 

"His  Holy  Spirit  soothes  our  troubled  souls,  and  breathes  a  blessed  calm 
through  all  our  inner  man.  Amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  sweeping  far  and 
wide,  we  have  a  refuge  under  the  covert  of  the  Saviour's  wings.  Amid  the 
strife  of  tongues  and  tempers,  his  blessed  bosom  is  a  happy  home.  Here 
the  experience  of  the  saints  of  other  days,  wljether  as  recorded  in  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  or  as  set  forth  in  the  histories  of  those  who  were  eminent  in 
later  times  for  their  faith  and  holiness,  may  be  adduced,  as  corresponding 
with,  and  confirming  our  experience  now.  We  might  suppose  at  first  that 
ours  would  have  been  a  happier  lot,  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  miracles, 
as  in  the  years  when  the  Israeli  ties  were  fed  by  bread  from  heaven,  and 
guided  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  or  if  we  had  Christ  on  earth  and  could 
see  him  with  our  own  eyes,  and  hear  him  with  our  own  ears,  and  sit  down 
with  him  at  the  same  table,  as  the  favoured  few  who  sat  down  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  Jerusalem.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  under  the  clear  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  under  the  full  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  enjoy  advantages 
greater  than  those  of  God*s  ancient  people  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  or  the 
land  of  promise,  or  those  of  the  men  who  were  attendants  on  his  personal 
ministry  on  earth.  Blessed  are  our  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  our  ears,  for  they 
hear,  what  kings,  and  prophets,  and  holy  men  of  old  desired  to  see  and  to 
hear,  and  were  not  permitted." 

There  are  few  texts  so  attractive  and  30  pregnant  with  meaning  as 
that  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  which  Mr  Parker 
discourses  with  great  fiuency  and  power  on  Christ  as  the  Kefuge  of 
his  people^  under  the  three  leading  ideas  of  a  Shelter,  a  Solace,  and 
a  Shadow.  "  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind, 
and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place  ;  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  We  do  not  think  that 
the  twofold  expression  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  one  idea,  but  rather  that  the  prophet  had  two  objects  in 
view  of  a  most  destructive  nature,  and  from  which  a  shelter  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  necessity.  While  the  terms  "  hiding-place,'* 
and  '^  covert,''  may  be  synonymous,  yet  '^  wind,"  and  "  tempest,''  are 
not  80.    The  former,  referring  to  the  fiery  blast  from  the  desert,  the 
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simoom  or  the  sirocco,  such  as  assails  the  traveller  with  little  warning, 
and  which  smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib  before  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
men  were  found  dead — the  latter  referring  to  the  hurricane  of  rain 
and  whirlwind  which  sometimes  swept  over  Palestine,  sach  as  thst 
which  followed  the  rising  of  the  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  s 
man's  hand,  when  Elijah  ran  before  Ahab  from  Carmel  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel,  while  the  heavens  were  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  great  rain.  The  first  of  these  is  strongly  emphatic  of 
the  Divine  wrath  as  a  consuming  fire  against  the  ungodly,  and  the 
other  of  those  fearful  judgments  which  the  Almighty  sometimes 
sends  abroad  upon  the  earth  that  the  nations  may  learn  righteousness. 
From  both  of  which  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  a  complete  and  never- 
failing  reinge.    Mr  Parker  thus  beautifully  introduces  the  subject: — 

"If  the  wind  were  always  calm,  and  the  air  always  balmy,  a  shelter 
would  not  be  needed.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
of  much  vicissitude,  and  in  a  climate  of  many  changes.  At  one  time  we 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  drenching  rain ;  at  another  by  the  drifting  snow ; 
and  we  are  pierced  bv  the  keen  and  bitter  blasts  which  sweep  wildly  over 
the  wintry  plain.  The  wind,  at  first  gentle  as  a  breeze,  may  swell  into  a 
storm,  and  the  storm,  gathering  strength,  may  rise  to  a  hurricane;  and 
there  may  be  a  war  of  the  elements  of  nature  before  which  the  stoutest  and 
most  stalwart  cannot  keep  their  ground.  In  these  circumstances  how 
pleasing  to  have  a  Refuge,  to  which  we  can  quickly  flee.  Bven  the  poor 
dumb  cattle,  that  are  grazing  in  the  field,  are  taught,  by  the  instincts  im- 
planted in  them  by  their  Maker,  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  storm :  and,  if 
we  are  walking  on  a  road,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  temporaij 
protection  which  a  belt  of  planting  may  supply.  A  Refuge  is  sweet  to  a 
traveller  by  land,  whether  it  be  a  cave,  or  mountain  side,  or  some  cottage  in 
the  lone  and  barren  moor,  which  he  is  permitted  and  invited  to  enter.  A 
refuge  is,  if  possible,  still  more  sweet  to  the  mariner  at  sea,  tossed  about  on 
the  billows  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  trembling  every  moment,  lest  he 
himself,  and  the  frail  bark  in  which  he  sails,  be  engulfed  in  the  mighty 
waters,  and  sink  to  rise  no  more.  How  happy  is  he  in  such  circumstances 
to  reach  a  harbour  of  Refb^e,  or  to  set  the  shelter  of  a  lee  shore,  or  evn 
to  cast  anchor  in  some  roadstead  or  bay,  where  the  rage  of  the  tempest  is 
not  so  fully  felt. 

"  Now,  all  that  a  shelter  is  to  the  storm-beaten  traveller, — all  this,  and  &r 
more,  Christ  proves  to  his  people.  In  a  higher  sense  *  He  is  a  hiding-place 
from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest.'  In  various  ways  He  is  a 
shelter He  is  a  Shelter  from  the  upbraidings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. 

"Trouble  may  spring  from  many  causes,  and  may  come  from  various 
quarters,  and  press,  with  greater  or  less  severity,  upon  the  sinner*8  soul. 
He  may  be  assailed  by  many  an  adverse  blast,  and  compelled  to  bow  before 
many  a  furious  storm.  He  may  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  disease,  asd  the 
sharpness  of  corporeal  pain.  But  to  him  there  is  no  blast  so  bitter,  no  pang 
so  keen,  as  that  which  comes  from  an  accusing  conscience.  It  is  like  a 
worm  that  ever  gnaws,  and  a  vulture  that  ever  preys  upon  his  vitals.  It  is 
a  scorpion^s  lash,  that  occasions  the  most  excruciating  agony.  It  is  a  bed 
of  thorns  on  which  the  weary  finda  no  rest.  His  eye  never  closes  throngfa 
the  live-long  night,  and  he  tosses  from  side  to  side,  seeking  in  vain  for  a 
position  where  repose  may  be  secured.     And  repose  he  will  never  get,  till 
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His  conBcience  is  pacified  with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  It  is  then  with  his 
troubled  spirit,  as  with  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  when  the  storm 
swept  fiercely  over  them.  The  Lord  says,  *  Peace,  be  still,"  and  there  is  a 
great  calm, — a  calm  which  is  doubly  delightful,  in  contrast  with  the  tur- 
moil by  which  it  was  preceded." 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  "  Christ  the 
pbjsician  of  his  people."  The  one  treats  of  the  characteristics  of 
tbe  Disease  and  the  Remedy,  and  the  other  to  those  of  the  Physician. 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  Jesus  himself  is  tbe 
rhysician  of  the  soul.  In  effecting  the  cure  he  is  shown  to  act  in  a 
double  way,  both  providing  the  remedy  and  applying  it  to  the  disease. 
''  There  is  the  work  of  Christ  for  U8,  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood, 
and  there  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  by  the  sprinkling  of  that 
blood  on  the  heart  and  conscience."  The  Spirit  is  the  gift  of  Chris»t 
promised  to  his  people  before  he  left  the  world,  when  he  said  it  was 
expedient  that  he  should  go  away,  and  this  Spirit  is  the  *'  manifester 
of  Christ,**  as  he  takes  of  the  things  whi^h  are  his  and  shows  them 
to  the  believer's  soul. 

Christ  is  exhibited  as  the  Redeemer  of  bis  people,  or  the  Surety 
of  a  better  Covenant.  The  author  considers,  1 .  For  whom  He  is  a 
Snrety.  2.  To  whom  He  is  a  Surety.  And,  3.  The  special  obliga- 
tion or  work  He,  as  a  Surety,  undertakes.  To  the  first  of  these,  the 
answer  is,  generally,  for  sinners  of  mankind.  And  though  Christ  is 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  yet  he  answers  in  the  negative  the  ques- 
tion, did  Christ  die  equally  for  all  men  T  for  if  he  did  so,  it  could  not 
happen  that  any  at  all  should  perish — and  he  says  of  his  sheep — his 
peculiar  people,  who  have  obtained  an  interest  in  the  everlasting 
covenant,  that  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  his  hand,  thereby  implying  that  some  may  not  have  such  an 
interest,  and  consequently  shall  perish.  Christ  is  u  Surety  to  God  on 
behalf  of  sinful  men.  and  the  work  he  performs  is  of  a  twofold 
character — it  is  active,  as  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  and  it  is  passive, 
as  enduring  the  'penalty.  The  subject  is  very  ably  treated  in  its 
various  bearings,  and  applied  in  a  practical  and  effective  manner. 
We  give  its  conclusion  : — 

*'  In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour^s  Suretyship,  let  us  often 
reflect  on  the  deep  debt  under  which  we  lie.  We  have  contracted  debt  we 
cannot  pay — we  have  incurred  obligations  we  cannot  meet.  We  have  no- 
thing of  our  own  which  can  be  available  for  our  discharge ;  for  we  are 
*  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  need  of  all  things.*  The 
wrath  of  God  is  reveieded  from  Heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  all 
ungodliness  of  men ;  and  what  shall  we  oo  ?  If  left  to  ourselves,  we  must 
inevitably  and  for  ever  perish.  Who  shall  shield  us  from  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
God?  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  pit  of  destruction — that  horrible  pit, 
which,  even  now,  is  opening  its  devouring  jaws  to  swallow  up  the  workers 
of  iniquity?  Who  shall  befriend  us  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Among  all 
our  feUowmen  there  is  none  to  help  us.  Among  all  the  angels  of  God  there 
is  none  to  help  us.    Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  when  we  stand  before  God  ? 

'*  Let  us  be  thankful,  that  for  sinners  a  surety  b  provided.  Yes — there  is 
help — ^not  from  man — not  from  angels — but  from  God  himself.    He  has  fur- 
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nished  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice — He  has  set  forth  His  own  Son  as  the  Days- 
man  and  Mediator — ^He  has  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all — He  has  ex- 
hibited Him  as  the  Surety  and  Substitute  of  guilty  men.  The  Son  of  God 
became  incarnate ;  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  accursed  tree.  Hear,  0 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth.  Te  bright  angels  and  ye  burning  aeiaphs 
— tune  your  harps  to  the  loftiest  strains— sing  for  ever,  as  ye  sang  of  old 
to  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem — ^Qlory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
— ye  host  of  ransomed  men,  swell  the  chorus  of  that  ceaseless  song,  and  teil 
what  angels  cannot  tell— the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  for  yon.  Let  eveiy 
heart  be  love ;  let  every  tongue  be  praise.  Let  the  fire  on  the  altar  be  ever 
burning — let  the  cloud  of  incense  be  ever  ascending — ^let  the  arches  of 
Heaven^s  temple  be  ever  ringing  with  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  admir- 
ing and  adoring  multitudes.  Glory  be  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb  who  was  oUin,  for  ever  and  ever.'* 

The  Rose  of  Sharon  is  gathered  and  contemplated  under  its  char- 
acteristic excellencies  of  locaHfy^  heavUiy  and  fraqnavct^  fit  emblems  of 
the  Saviour  as  the  Delight  of  his  people.  In  its  locality,  Sharon  was 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  wiiere  the  flocks  of  the  King  of  Israel  were 
accustomed  to  feed  of  old.  The  prophet  Isaiah  beautifully  introduces 
it  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  joy  and  blessing  to  be  realixed 
under  the  gospel  dispensation.  '^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with 
joy  and  singing ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  t^hall  be  given  unto  it,  the 
excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God.''  As  the  Rose  of  Sharon  is 
planted  in  a  lovely  place,  so  Christ  is  the  same — on  the  celestial 
Zion,  and  at  God's  right  hand.  He  is  beautiful  in  his  Person  as  God, 
and  as  man — in  his  character  as  pure  and  spotless — in  his  ofiScial  re- 
lation as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The  fragrance  he  communicates 
is  pardon  and  peace,  holiness  and  heavenliness,  the  joys  of  a  spiritual 
fellowship,  and  the  hope  of  an  endless  life.  These  several  points  are 
dwelt  on  and  illustrated  in  a  manner  so  beautiful  yet  so  simple,  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  and  treasured  in  the  heart : — 

*'  He  is  a  Plant  of  Renown  that  grows  and  flourishes  on  the  celestial  Son. 
He  dwells  in  glory  which  is  unapproachable.  Heaven  is  his  peculiar  and 
appropriate  Home.  There  He  was  from  everlasting  ages,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  sharing  with  Him  and  the  Eternal  Sptnt,  the  honours  and  the 
glories  of  the  Godhead.  It  was  from  Heaven  He  came  when  He  appeared 
as  a  man  on  earth.  *  I  came  down  from  Heaven,'  He  says, '  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,*  (John  ii.  38).  *  No  man  faath 
ascended  up  to  Heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  Heaven,"  (John  iii.  13).  Heaven  is  His  Flither's 
house  to  which  he  is  gone,  that  He  may  prepare  an  eternal  habitation  for 
His  ransomed  people — that  where  He  is,  there  they  may  be  also. 

'^  There  may  be,  and  there  is,  a  glory  in  the  earth  in  which  we  dwell,  and 
in  the  firmament  which  we  behold.  There  are  lofty  mountains  and  deep 
valleys — trees  of  verdant  foliage,  and  flowers  of  varied  hue— green  fields, 
and  blue  waters,  and  bright  skies — the  sun  with  majestic  splendour,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  with  milder  light— yet  these  are  but  portions  of  creation— 
the  shadows  of  better  things  above— the  outer  court  of  the  Celestial  Temple 
—the  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Palace  of  the  Great  King.     Heaven  is 
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the  trae  ParadiBe  of  which  Eden  was  the  emblem.  There  ahines  an  onset- 
ting  San :  there  flows  an  unfailing  fountain — a  pare  river  of  water  which  is 
clear  as  crystal — and  there  grows  an  undecaying  tree — the  Tree  of  Life, 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  heading  of  the  nations.  In  tliat  place  of  surpass- 
ing beauty — on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Sion  Hill— on  the  flowery  banks  of 
Jordan's  stream— is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  found.  Christ  was  there  from  all 
eternity  in  respect  of  His  Divine  essence,  and  without  reference  to  His 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  He  came  down  from  Heaven,  assumed  our 
nature ;  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead :  was  buried  and  rose  again ;  and 
then  He  ascended  to  His  Father  and  our  Father— to  His  God  and  our 
God." 

Of  Christ's  attractiTeDess,  symbolized  by  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,  it  is  said : — 

''Every  time  we  come  near  him,  we  are  reminded  of  his  matchless 
sweetness,  and  we  receive  anew  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  his  glorious 
purchase.  It  is  like  walking  in  a  garden,  on  a  summer  morning,  when  the 
dew  is  fresh  upon  the  grass,  and  the  sunshine  is  bright,  and  the  song  of  the 
little  bird  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  a  thousand  pleasant  odours  are  exhaled. 
He  communicates  a  sense  oi pardon  and  oi  peace:  pardon  that  is  free, 
and  peace  that  is  perfect — pardon,  in  the  purchase  of  which  we  have  no 
part,  any  more  than  we  have  in  the  production  of  the  perfume  which  a 
fragrant  flower  emits — peace  '  that  passeth  all  understanding,'  and  sweeter 
than  all  the  odours  ever  wafted  by  Arabian  gales.  When  the  sinner  is 
brought  to  the  Saviour,  and  united  by  faith  to  Him,  he  is  released  from  the 
sentence  of  a  broken  law.  For  *  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.* 

*  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  who  is  risen  again,  and  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God  T 

*  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  through  his  blood.'  This  pardon 
cost  him  a  great  price — a  price  to  which  earth's  purchases  can  present  no 
parallel ;  the  value  of  which  human  language  can  but  feebly  describe,  and 
human  heart  but  feebly  conceive ;  yet  to  us  it  is  freely  given. 

'*  The  daily  fragrance,  imparted  by  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  is  not  so  much  the 
pardon  which  is  brought  to  the  sinner  in  his  first  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
Saviour — when  he  is  justified  freely  by  faith  in  his  righteousness ;  but  the 
sense  ever  new,  of  fresh  forgiveness  for  the  transgressions  which  are  com- 
mitted from  day  to  day,  through  the  remaining  infirmities  of  his  renovated 
nature.  Christ  is  ever  saying  to  his  true  disciples :  *  I  am  He  that  blotteth 
out  all  your  transgressions  for  my  name's  sake :'  whether  sin  in  the  heart, 
or  sin  in  the  life :  whether  sin  done  in  secret,  or  sin  in  the  presence  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day." 

We  desire  here  to  call  the  author's  attention  to  a  habit  which  oc- 
casionally betrays  itself  in  his  pages,  and  which  we  attribute  solely  to 
negligence  or  sloth,  namely,  that  of  inaccuracy  in  Scripture  quotation. 
Trusting  too  much  to  memory,  he  cannot  take  the  trouble  of  making 
reference  to  see  that  his  memory  is  not  treacherous,  and  hence,  some- 
times a  jumbling  of  different  passages,  interpolations,  and  elisions, 
which  are  far  from  being  creditable  to  any  one  professing  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  language  a.s  well  as  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  In  the  above  extract,  for  example,  there  are  four  quota- 
tions, all  of  which  are  incorrect.     In  one  of  these,  the  words,  "  God's 
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elect,"  are  changed  into  "  those  for  whom  Christ  died,"  which  is  from 
another  passage  altogether.  And  so  also  the  succeeding  one  is  a 
combination  of  two  separate  passages,  yet  put  together  as  one  quota- 
tion— "  Being  justified  bj  faith,  we  have  peace  throuyh  his  bloodJ*  We 
are  not  aware  of  such  an  expression  in  the  New  Testament  as  ^' peace 
through  his  blood," — the  correct  reading  is  "  peace  with  Grod  throi^k 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  recommend  Mr  Parker  to  make  a 
careful  revision  when  he  puts  forth  the  next  edition.  It  will  make 
his  work  more  acceptable  to  the  Christian  reader. 

Once  more  we  give  another  extract  fi*om  this  delightful  chapter, 
being  the  concluding  paragraph : — 

"  Let  us  gaze  on  that  blessed  Jesus  with  the  same  feelings  as  Peter  and 
James  and  John,  when  they  were  with  him  on  the  moxmt.  Let  us  trace^ 
one  by  one — the  lineaments  of  his  countenance  and  character.  Some 
objects  appear  best  at  a  distance,  and  lose  their  interest  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion. It  is  not  BO  with  Christ.  The  closer  contact  inspires  the  higher 
admiration  and  the  warmer  love.  Some  objects  are  attractive  at  the  first 
acquaintance;  but  with  longer  intimacy  the  charm  diminishes.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Christ.  He  is  dear  to  his  people  when  they  first  come  to 
know  Him,  and  every  hour  of  farther  intercourse  only  gives  Him  a  stronger 
hold  on  tlieir  affections.  Ever  and  anon  they  are  ravished  with  the  ms- 
covery  of  new  beauties  in  his  matchless  person :  and  their  faith  in  Him 
becomes  more  firm,  and  their  union  to  him  more  close.  They  come  to 
know  him  more  fully  in  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  in  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings ;  being  maae  conformable  to  his  death.  And  this  close 
fellowship  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  leads  to  a  close  similarity  in 
character  between  the  Lord  and  his  disciples.  They  are  taught  to  nave 
the  same  mind  in  them  that  was  in  Him :  to  cultivate  the  graces  which  he 
exhibited  in  his  daily  walk ;  to  be  kind  and  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekne&s 
instructing  those  who  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure  may  grant 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth — to  be  patient 
under  all  tribulations,  assured  that  they  are  all  working  for  good ;  diligent 
in  duty — decided  in  principle — ^solicitous  to  watch  on  all  occasions  and  to 
pray  without  ceasing — instant  in  season  and  out  of  season — loving  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently,  and  doing  good  as  they  have  opportunity ;  and  look- 
ing and  longing  for  the  time  when  they  shall  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  celestial  inheritance  and  their  everlasting  reward." 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  admirable  volume  by  saying  that  we 
heartily  wish  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  householder  to  provide 
himself  with  a  copy,  as  no  better  reading,  next  to  the  Bible  could  he 
bring  before  his  family  on  a  Sunday  evening.  It  is  also  well  suited 
to  the  advanced  in  years — the  various  subjects  are  divided  into  para- 
graphs, which  will  not  overstrain  their  attention — the  language  is 
simple  and  perspicuous — the  matter  is  easily  understood — the  type  is 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  whole  volume  in  its  external  appearance 
and  internal  workmanship,  is  worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the 
eminent  firm  by  whom  it  is  published. 
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DR  THOMAS  BALFOUR'S  NEW  WORK,  ON  THE 
HARMONY  OF  NATURE  AND  REVELATION.* 

"  Thus  there  are  two  books  from  whenoe  I  collect  my  diyinity ;  besides  that 
-writtea  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  Nature,  that  universal  and  public 
numuscript,  that  lies  expanded  unto  the  eyes  of  all ;  those  that  never  saw  Him 
in  the  one.  have  discovered  Him  in  the  other :  this  was  the  Scripture  and  theo- 
logy of  the  Heathens Surely  the  Heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and 

read  these  mystical  letters  than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on 
these  common  'hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from  the  flowers  of 
nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name  of  nature ;  which  I  define 
not  with  the  schools,  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and  regu- 
lar line,  that  settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom  of  God  hatii  ordained  for 
the  actions  of  his  creatures,  according  to  their  several  kinds." — Sir  Thonuu 
Brtnam^i  "Seliffio  Medici,'* 

This  truly  valuable  book  deserves  early  recognition  and  a  wide  circu- 
lation. The  earnestness  and  piety  which  characterize  it  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  learning  and  ingenuity.  We  offer  our  tribute  of 
praise,  thanking  the  author  for  this  contribution  to  religious  literature. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find  one,  who  has  secured  respect  amongst 
our  foremost  men  of  science,  taking  on  himself  the  duties  of  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  the  Bible,  and  labouring  succes:sfully  in  vindication 
both  of  religion  and  science,  by  showing  how  they  harmonize  with 
each  other,  and  mutually  attest  the  truth  of  the  messages  conveyed  to 
mankind  by  different  means  of  record.  The  present  work  appeals  to  a 
much  larger  class  of  readers  than  the  '^  Typical  Character  of  Nature, "f 
— a  book  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  had  been  received  with  due 
approbation  by  this  Journal,  and  by  many  other  reviews.  Dr  Bal- 
four informs  us  that  he  intends  the  '*  Two  Books,"  to  be  introduc- 
tory to  that  former  work,  "  the  Typical  Character  of  Nature,  or  all 
Nature  a  Divine  Symbol;"  though  he  *' acknowledges  a  h^steron- 
proteron^  inasmuch  as  the  volume  which  should  have  come  last  appeared 
first." — {Preface^  p.  7.)  It  may  be  conceded  that  "  the  Typical  Char- 
acter of  Nature,"  appealed  to  an  audience  '*  fit  but  few,"  while  the 
newly  published  volume,  by  its  simplicity  and  unobtrusive  power  of 
demonstration,  is  suited  to  win  thoughtful  consideration  from  a  much 
more  extensive  class  of  readers.  The  graceful  modesty  of  tone  is 
admirable  throughout.  Nowhere  is  an  affectation  of  learned  profund- 
ity ;  nowhere  any  accumulation  of  authorities  and  illubtrations,  merely 
to  overwhelm  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  author. 
Yet  it  is  impossible,  even  for  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  preced- 
ing publication  of  Dr  Balfour,  to  peruse  this  quiet  little  volume  without 

*  God's  Two  Books  :  or,  Nature  and  the  Bible  have  One  Author.  By  Thomas 
A  G.  Balfour,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Typical  Character  of  Nature."  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemer's  Street.  Edinburgh:  John  Menzies.  1861. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  182. 

t  The  Typical  Character  of  Nature :  or,  All  Nature  a  Divine  Symbol.  By 
Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street. 
Edinburgh :  John  Menzies.    1860.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  147. 
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a  conviotioD  that  here  is  a  man  of  eztauive  knowledge^  dear  views, 
and  oommand  of  language ;  one  who  has  earned  the  right  of  speaking 
to  the  public,  by  a  mastery  of  his  subject  and  a  conviction  of  the  tratii 
of  what  he  says. 

Of  late  years,  the  attitude  frequently  assumed  towards  religion  hj 
men  of  science,  has  been  antagonistic;  Many  geologists,  especially, 
have  delighted  to  bring  forth  the  evidences  of  great  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  ages  previous  to  man's  appearance  on  earth.  Physiolo- 
gists have  laboured  to  show  the  possible  results  of  a  gradual  and 
*' natural  selection  of  species,"  and  by  many  plausible  statements, 
amateur  naturalists,  and  litterateurs  have  tried  to  gain  credit  for  a  sys- 
tem of  Development,  of  which  the  notorious  "  Vestiges"  may  rank  as 
principal.  We  have  no  lack  of  popular  writers,  who,  by  a  pleasing 
method  of  communicating  with  the  public  in  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals, convey  intimations  of  such  discoveries  as  are  made  by  more  la- 
borious and  more  retired  scholars.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  bias 
of  these  popularisers  of  science,  is  almost  uniformly  in  favour  of  ma- 
terialism, and  the  scepticism  regarding  religion  which  is  insinuated  by 
their  inferences  has  most  damaging  efficacy,  where  bold  proclaraaticm 
of  atheism  and  anti-Christian  rancour  might  have  warned  men  to 
beware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Much  mischief  has  been  done^ 
we  must  concede,  by  the  well-intentioned  writings  of  some  undisci- 
plined pamphleteers,  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  but  who  rashly  intruded  themselves  into 
the  arena,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  benefit  of  orthodox 
creeds  against  its  implacable  and  banded  assailants.  The  pubh'c,  ever 
too  ready  to  accept  a  noisy  vaunt  of  self-proclamation  as  ded-sive  of 
victory,  not  unfrequently  bestowed  approbation  on  any  small  philoso- 
pher who  disparaged  the  Bible.  They  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
triumph  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  gained,  was  not  really  a  sub- 
stantiation of  his  own  arguments  and  assumed  proofs,  but  merely  the 
exposure,  by  him,  or  by  his  colleagues,  of  certain  blunders  in  reason- 
ing, or  in  accumulation  of  evidence,  on  the  part  of  his  indiscreet  and 
unsupported  antagonists.  The  cause  of  religion,  of  Christianity  itself 
was  believed  to  be  endangered,  and  its  credit  shaken,  whereas  it  was 
only  the  loose  assertions  of  some  unprepared  controversialists  that  had 
been  exposed  to  ridicule  and  confutation.  Here  again,  it  has  been 
found  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,'*  but  the  best 
remedy  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  press  onward  to  profounder 
learning  and  more  heavenly  wisdom,  from  a  contentment  in  the 
knowledge,  which,  by  its  own  littleness,  puffeth  up  the  mind  with 
conceit  and  atheistical  presumption. 

Accordingly,  we  are  thankful  for  such  books  as  may  aid  in  the 
extension  of  what  we  indicate  to  be  the  true  remedy  for  irreverent 
treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  in  connection  with  natural  science. 
Dr  Balfour's  "Two  Books,"*  harmonizing  Nature  and  Revelation, 
IS  one  eminently  filled  to  express  the  truths  of  religious  knowledge. 

•We  prefer  to  call  it  by  this  title,  as  his  employment  of  the  Wvine  name  m 
scawely  expedient,  althongh  neither  illogioal  nor  intentionally  praftme. 
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There  is  a  sweet  persuasiveness  in  the  absence  of  controversial  bitter- 
ness, and  yet  its  firmness  of  tone  is  unimpaired  by  any  doubt  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his  assertions.  Firmness 
and  moderation  are  marked  throughout,  with  a  desire  to  show  clearly 
those  coincidences  in  nature  and  the  Bible,  which  investigation  has 
revealed  to  him.  Often  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  his  argument,  to 
refer  to  scientific  details,  which  were  until  lately  unknown  even  to  the 
most  accomplished  students,  he  employs  language  so  simple  and  ex- 
pressive, that  his  volume  might  be  given  as  a  school  prize  to  an  intel- 
ligent youth  before  commencing  collegiate  studies,  with  the  certainty 
that  not  much  would  be  undecipherable ;  and  yet  there  are  truths  enun- 
ciated that  many  have  longed  to  know  ;  and  lines  of  thought  suggested, 
to  be  produced  indefinitely  by  after  labourers,  so  that  the  ablest  theo- 
logians and  natural  philosophers  may  find  delight  in  the  pages  of  this 
unassuming  handbook. 

Dp  Balfour  acknowledges  having  adopted  the  same  argument  as 
that  "  which  has  been  so  admirably  and  profoundly  treated  by  Bishop 
Butler  in  his  famous  'Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature/  "  But  the  present  work 
is  original  in  treatment  to  an  extent  more  than  sufficient  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  author  from  any  charge  of  unnecessary  resumption  of  But- 
ler's task.  The  whole  array  of  examples  on  one  side  of  Dr  Balfour's 
exposition,  are  illustrations  di:awn  from  science.  Studies  of  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  geology,  and  chemistry,  have  enriched  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  the  results  of  these  are  shewn  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  instead  of  the  illustrations  being  mainly  gathered  from 
scholastic  philosophy,  as  in  the  case  of  Butler,  and  of  Barnes'  "  Theo- 
logy and  Science."  "  Were  this,  however,  the  only  diffiarence,"  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  observes, — 

"  I  might  have  left  the  principles  so  ably  and  successfully  announced  by 
Butler  to  be  applied  by  each  iodividual  as  advancing  science  opened  up  new 
facts  on  which  to  speculate.  But  I  humbly  trust  that  in  the  treatment  of 
the  argument,  I  have  introduced  a  phase  somewhat  different  from  that 
adopted  by  Butler.  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Nature  is  the  work 
of  God,  and  proceeds  to  prove  that  there  is  no  evidence  against  certain  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Bible,  since  they  have  their  exact  counterpart  or  ana* 
logy  in  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world ;  whereas,  in  the  following 
treatise,  we  have  endeavoured,  from  the  striking  similarity  of  each  to  the 
other,  to  infer  their  common  origin  ;  and  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  involve  our  assent  to  that  common  origin  being  Divine. 

**  Butler's  great  aim  has  been  to  rebut  objections,  but  the  aim  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatise  is  to  establish  conviction  of  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Two 
Records ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  adopt  this 
positive  form  of  the  argument,  since  it  is  the  very  method  which  is  everv 
day  admitted  in  courts  of  law  to  establish  the  identity  of  particular  hand- 
"ATitings,  and  by  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  ancient  marm- 
scripta^  and  is  the  same  which  is  constantly  employed  by  artists  in  deter- 
niinmg  a  Rubens,  a  Raffaelle,  a  Vandyck,  &c." — {Preface^  p.  6.) 

The  systematic  arrangement  adopted  in  this  volume  is  admirable. 
One  by  one  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  anal- 
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ogies  found  in  nature  and  revelation,  after  starting  with  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  one  great  truth  that  science  and  religion  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  At  commenoement  we 
read: — 

**  Nature  and  Revelation,  Science  and  Religion,  are  a  few  of  the  terms 
which  have  been  employed  to  express  the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  and 
though,  in  a  general  senses  they  may  be  used  with  considerable  propriety, 
yet  grave  objections  might  be  taken  to  their  adoption  as  a  strict  dennitioo 
,of  the  things  referred  to.  The  expressions  *  Science  and  Religion,'  are 
calculated  to  favour  the  impression  that  science  is  something  quite  uncoQ- 
nected  with  religion,  and  that  religion  is,  in  like  manner,  an  alien  in  the 
province  of  science;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  t 
Science  of  Religion,  and,  on  the  other,  a  Religion  of  Science.  The  other 
expressions,  *  Nature  and  Revelation,*  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  only 
one  mode  had  God  made  Himself  known,  whereas  in  reauty  the  revelation 
of  God  is  two-fold,  viz.,  in  his  word,  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  that  same  word,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Nature, 
which  exist  everywhere  around  us,  and  which,  when  properly  interpreted, 
give  no  little  knowledge  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

"We  find  this  truth  frequently  refen*ed  to  in  the  Bible.  Thos,  the 
inexcusability  of  the  heathen  is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  their  having  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  a  revelation  of  God's  perfections, '  for  the  invisible  things 
of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made^  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.*  So, 
among  the  iidiabitants  of  Lystra,  though  unfavoured  Ify  the  Word  ot  God, 
yet  He  had  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  the  various  natural 
changes  which  tlie  revolving  seasons  exhibited. 

•'  Hence  we  find  that  the  Son  of  God,  whos^e  constant  appeal  was  to  the 
revelation  which  he  had  given,  did  not  more  emphatically  allude  to  the 
record  under  the  tenns  'as  it  is  written,*  than  He  did  to  the  external 
revelation  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  Sparrows  protected, 
ravens  supplied,  and  lilies  adorned,  were  the  texts  from  which  He  enforced 
the  proviaential  care  of  God. 

"  The  whole  Jewish  economy,  indeed,  was  designed  to  instruct  the  Churcli, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  regarding  spiritual  realities,  by  means  of  the 
natural  hieroglyphics  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  land  of  £gypt  stood 
for  spiritual  bonaage — ^the  rock  that  followed  them  was  Christ — ^whUe  the 
dry  and  thirsty  wilderness  was  the  absence  of  spiritual  comfort. 

**  ....  Enough,  I  think  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  same 
Jehovah  who,  in  infinite  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  us  a  revelation  of  the  pUin  of 
salvation,  has  also  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  the  works  of  creation ;  for 
though  not  CO- extensive  in  the  amount  of  information  which  they  com- 
municate, they  are  manifestly  the  servants  of  a  common  master, — *  for  all 
are  Thy  servants,* — and  having  a  common  interest,  even  His  glory,  there 
is  no  want  of  harmony  existing  between  them.  That  they  proceed  from 
the  hand  of  a  common  Creator — that  they  are  a  revelation  of  tiie  same 
great  Mind — will  also  be  sufficiently  evident,  if  we  apply  to  them  the  tests 
by  which  authorship  on  earth  is  established.  We  shall  find  that  a  striking 
similarity  of  style  and  expression,  so  to  speak,  cliaracterises  the  language 
of  the  book  of  nature  ana  that  of  gnce ;  while  the  general  plan  on  which 
both  are  constructed  is  the  same.  This  similarity,  which  leads  us  at  once 
into  the  field  of  analogy,  is  very  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and 
the  researches  of  men  of  sdence  nave  only  tended  to  multiply  such  in- 
stances, and  to  establish  more  surely  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that 
Nature  and  the  Bible  have  a  common  origin."-— (P.  12.)     .... 
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We  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  examination  of  the 
prominent  features  of  resemblance.  Each  chapter  formally  establishes 
the  parallel  between  the  lessons  taught  by  nature  and  by  the  Bible — 
each  revealing  the  operations  of  the  same  Divine  laws. 

Thus  we  find,  in  succession,  a  demonstration  of  the  following  fifteen 
propositions,  all  combining  into  the  one  great  argument  of  the  Two 
Books— Nature  and  the  Bible— having  a  common  and  Divine  origin. 
That  Nature  and  the  Bible  are  Superhuman ;  are  Inexhaustible ;  that 
in  both  all  is  regulated  by  law  ;  that  they  admit  of  generalization  in 
virtue  of  their  constitution ;  that  no  systematic  arrangement  exists  in 
either ;  that  they  both  allow  vicarious  action ;  that  they  both  acknow- 
ledge special  Divine  interpositions ;  that  in  both  there  is  a  law  of 
progression;  that  each  is  characterised  by  simplicity;  that  in  each 
economy  is  shewn  to  co-exist  with  abundance ;  that  the  same  agents 
in  universal  destruction  are  employed  in  both ;  and  that,  in  both,  the 
results  obtained  are  by  seemingly  disproportionate  agency  ;  that  in  each 
opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  agency,  according  as  we  treat  it ; 
that  secret  and  invisible  agency  is  employed  in  each ;  and  that  a  unity 
of  purpose  is  exhibited :  these  divisions  of  the  subject  are  severally 
discussed,  briefly  and  forcibly.     Few  treatises  equal  the  present  in 
preserving  the  exact  medium  between  terseness  and  fullness  of  lan- 
guage.   The  chapters  are  never  lengthy  and  over-crowded,  yet  they  aro 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  bald  and  dry  from  excessive  condensation. 
The  strength  displayed  throughout  is  manifested  with  so  much  grace- 
ful ease,  that  the  majesty  is  disguised  from  view  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  pompous  declamation  as  inseparable  from  the 
advocacy  of  a  great  argument.     But  to  those  who  judge  rightly,  the 
beauty  of  the  literary  workmanship  in  Dr  Balfour's  volume  gives 
an  additional  charm.     Lovingly  does  he  linger  over  the  exhaustless 
suggestiveness  of  nature,  the  secrets  wrung  from  leaf  and  star,  from 
crystal  dew-drop,  gaseous  exhalation,   ever-restless  waves,  and  the 
diverse  multitude  of  living  creatures.     The  kingdom  of  nature  is  full 
of  texts  for  such  thoughtful  men,  exciting  their  wonder,  reverence, 
and  gratitude.     Humbly  and  untiringly  has  this  ono  sought  to  draw 
wisdom  from  study,  and  he  has  not  sought  in  vain. 

Where  all  is  so  ably  wrought,  and  so  interwoven  systematically,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  an  extract  of  less  than  an  entire  chapter 
would  exemplify  the  method  of  treatment.  We  desire,  however,  to 
give  a  further  sample  by  quoting  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  law  of  progression,  both  in  Nature  and  the  Bible.  We 
must  premise  that  the  passage  we  give  is  one  immediately  following 
a  short  but  impressive  recapitulation  of  the  record  of  creation,  as  ob- 
tained by  geological  discoveries : — 

That  in  Nature  and  the  Bible  a  Law  of  Progression 
IS  Observable. 
**All  nature  testifies  to  the  gradual   process  by  which  it  has  been 

^'^«  IrTthe  morai  world  also,  progress  is  the  law.    The  parable  of  the  leaven, 
whether  designed  to  represent  the  Gospel  in  the  whole  world  or  m  an  m- 
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dividual  soul,  points  most  significantly  to  the  gradual  process  by  which  the 
end  is  accomplished :  and  the  whole  recorded  history  of  the  progress  of 
truth  empathically  corroborates  the  aptness  of  the  symbol.    The  small  be- 
ginning, the  steady  increase,  and  the  future  magnitude,  are  beautifully 
shadowed  forth  also  in  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  .  .  .  Innumerable  illustra- 
tions of  this  great  truth  may  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  at  present  to  one,  which  is,  indeed,  the  crowning  one  of  the 
whole  revelation,  to  wit,  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ ;  and  here  we 
shall  shall  &id  that  *  like  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,*  we  have  the  first  promise,  the  gleam  as  it  were,  in  the 
eastern  horizon,  breaking  through  the  thick  cloud  of  black  despair,  and  in 
the  subsequent  ones  gradually  advancing  brightness,  till  the  full  blase  of 
meridian  splendour,  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  seen  to   pour  his 
invigorating,  illuminating,  and  fostering  rays  on  our  benighted  world,  just 
when  the  prophetic  vision  is  about  to  cease,  as  Malachi  testities  in  his  la^t 
chapter.    Thus,  then,  the  first  Messianic  prediction  in  Genesis  iiL,  is  the 
most  indefinite  of  all,  for  here,  as  read  in  the  original  Hebrew,  we  have  the 
mere  fact  of  future  victory  announced ;  no  distinct  individual  eveu  ia  ex- 
plicitly mentioned,  for,  as  Hengstenberg  has  said,  '  Anything  beyond  ibis 
we  are  not  entitled  to  expect  at  the  first  beginnings  of  the  human  race.' 
*  It  is  enough,'  says  Herder,  *  that  the  noblest  warrior  against  evil,  the 
most  valiant  bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head  from  among  the  descendants  of 
Eve,  was  comprehended  in  this  prospect,  and,  indeed,  pre-eminently  be- 
longed to  it.     Thus,  then,'  he  adds,  *  only  an  outline,  as  it  were,  was  given 
to  them  in  a  figure,  the  import  of  wliich  only  future  times  saw  more  clearly 
developed.'    Time  however,  rolls  on ;  the  Deluge  is  brought  on  the  world 
of  the  ungodly  :  and  to  the  surviving  few  the  promise  assumes  a  more  de- 
finite shape ;  the  outlines  of  the  picture  begin  to  be  filled  up,  for  it  is  now 
restricted  to  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the  new  world,  viz.,  to  Shem.     Again 
the  stream  of  time  flows  on  till  the  son  of  Terah  appears  in  this  world,  and 
now  a  further  restriction  is  imposed,  for  the  very  family  from  among  Shem's 
descendants  by  which  the  victory  was  to  be  achieved  is  pointed  out ;  nay, 
it  is  erelong  still  further  limited,  for,  *  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called/ 
In  due  time  Jacob  inherits  this  blessing,  *  but  still  the  hlesdng  only  is  fore- 
told, and  not  its  author.     It  still  remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
salvation  should  be  extended  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  through  a 
single  individual,  or  through  an  entire  people  descended  from  the  patriarchs. 
The  former  is  obscurely  indicated,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  blessing  was 
to  be  imparted  was  left  in  darkness.'    Two  centuries  elapse,  and  the  time 
has  come  that  a  clearer  indication  may  be  given,  when,  among  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  Judah  is  selected  as  the  progenitor  of  the  l?hiloh.     '  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  th^ person  of  the  Messiah  is  brought  before  us;  here,  also,  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom  is  more  distinctly  pointed  out  by  his  being  represent- 
ed as  the  peaceful  One,  and  the  Peacemaker,  who  will  unite  under  his  mild 
sceptre  all  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth.'     Only  the  tribe  from  which 
Christ  was  to  spring  has  as  yet  been  plainly  named ;  but  in  the  days  of 
David  another  hneament  comes  into  view,  for  we  have  the  family  indicated. 
Hengstenberg  remarks,  *  the  Messiah  had  been  foretold  to  David  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  throne — as  a  King.     Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  view  of  David 
himself,  and  of  the  other  Psalmists,  the  earthly  head  of  the  congrc^tion  of 
the  Lord  formed  the  substratum  for  the  future  Saviour.    The  nakedthought 
now  clothed  itself  with  flesh  and  blood.     The  hope  gained  thereby  in  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  as  well  as  in  practical  significance.'    The  sufferings 
and  dangers  of  David  made  him  in  his  Messianic  Psalms  proclaim  the  like 
regarding  Christ ;  while  Solomon  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  views  the  peace  and 
extent  of  Messiah's  rule."    (P.  74.) 
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We  have  said  enough  to  lead  our  readers  to  this  interesting  volume. 
Hereafter  we  may  return  to  the  companion  work,  to  which  it  forms 
an  introduction, — "  The  Typical  Character  of  Nature."  In  many  re- 
spects the  latter  b  more  of  a  sealed  book  to  general  readers,  but  the 
depth  and  variety  of  learning  which  it  displays,  the  recondite  allusions 
and  abstuse  speculations,  fit  it  to  become  a  favourite  with  a  large 
body  of  recluse  students,  who  will  find,  in  its  imaginative  eloquence, 
numberless  suggestions  of  thought  that  deserve  a  welcome.  The 
author  remarks,  when  indicating  the  connection  that  exists  between 
the  "Two  Books,"  and  "the  Typical  Character  of  Nature,"  that 
probably  no  one  "  who  carefully  ponders  over  the  multitudinous  and 
exact  resemblances  between  the  two  revelations  [in  Nature  and  the 
Bibie]  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  the 
one  being  intended  to  symbolize  the  other — the  objects  of  nature  to 
be  typical  of  the  kingdom  of  grace." — (P.  7.) 

We  give  the  passage  which  in  the  "  Two  Books"  forms  the 

"  OONCLirSION. 

"  The  ^reat  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  study  as  that  which  I 
have  indicated  in  this  volume  is,  that  every  work  of  science;  and  all  histoTy, 
are  thus  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Bible ;  their  mutual  beariugs  and  har- 
monies are  seen,  and  additional  interest  added  to  their  perusal. 

"  Every  creature  of  God  is  thus  seen  to  be  good,  being  '  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  Grod ;'  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
student  than  that  which  would  result  from  the  habit  of,  as  it  were,  'viewing 
all  things  in  CKxl,'  and  tracing  the  similar  manifestations  of  His  adorable 
mind  in  His  twofold  revelation. 

"  Another  advantage  would  be,  that  the  basis  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  would  be  thus  widened,  and  a  firmer  and 
broader  foundation  laid  for  a  nobler  and  stronger  superstructure. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,  thiat  a  considerable  advantage  has  been  given  to  the 
sceptic  by  the  separation  which  has  been  effected  between  the  two  sources 
of  argument ;  and  though  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  could  for 
a  moment  say  that '  Divide  et  impera'  has  held  good  here,  yet  there  has  not 
been  the  full  development  of  the  argument  which  the  incorporation  of  the 
two  sources  of  illustration  would  have  allowed.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  beautifully 
expressed  this  view : — '  Science  has  a  foundation,  and  so  has  religion.  Let 
them  unite  their  foundations  and  the  basis  will  be  broader,  and  they  will  be 
two  compartments  of  one  great  fabric  reared  to  the  ^ory  of  God.  Let  the 
one  be  the  <mt^r,  and  the  other  the  inner  court.  Li  the  one,  let  all  look  and 
admire,  and  adore ;  and  in  the  other,  let  all  those  who  have  faith,  kneel  and 
pray,  and  praise.  Let  the  one  be  the  sanctuary,  where  human  learning  may 
present  its  richest  incense  as  an  offering  to  God ;  and  the  other,  the  holiest 
of  all,  separated  from  it  by  a  veil,  now  rent  in  twain,  and  in  which,  on  a 
blood-besprinkled  mercvseat,  we  pour  out  the  love  of  a  reconciled  heart,  and 
hear  the  oracles  of  the  living  God.' 

''  There  has  been  far  too  creat  a  shyness  in  admiting  the  existence  of  such 
a  similarity  in  Nature  and  Grace, — ^in  the  altar  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  tJiat 
on  the  other  side, — ^from  an  apparent  fear,  similar  to  that  which  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  nine  and  a-half  tribes  relative  to  the  altar  which  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Half-Manasseh  erected,  viz.,  that  it  indicated  a  tendency 
to  undervalue  the  Lord's  revelation  in  His  Word ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
natural  effect  should  only  be  to  guard  against  the  dissevering  of  the  two  parts 
of  revelation,  and  thus  to  protect  the  Christian  labourers  in  the  scientific 
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field  from  the  not  unfrequentlj  unjust  aspersion  on  the  pari  of  theolo^tis, 
— '  Ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord.'  The  reply  of  the  Christian  man  of  wam&i 
in  such  a  case  snould  be  that  which  the  two  and  a-half  tribes  returned  to 
their  brethren  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to : — '  We  have  built  us  an 
altar,  not  for  bumt-offerinfff  nor  for  sacrifice :  but  that  it  may  be  a  witness 
between  us  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us,  that  your  children  may 
not  say  to  our  children  in  time  to  come,  Te  have  no  part  in  the  LoBp. 
Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  they  shall  so  say  to  us  or  to  our  generations  in 
time  to  oome,  that  we  may  say  again,  Behold  the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  which  our  fathers  xnade,  not  for  bumt-ofieringa,  nor  for  sacrifices ;  but 
it  is  a  witness  between  us  and  you.  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  agiUDt>t 
the  Lord,  and  turn  this  dav  from  following  the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for 
burnt-offerings,  for  meat-offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  our  Qod  that  is  before  his  tabemade.*— Josh.  <xii.  10-29."— (P.  132.) 

We  close  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards 
the  author,  and  hope  to  meet  him  again  in  the  field  of  literature. 
St  John's  Colliqe,  Cambridge,  December  1861.  J.  W.  E. 


DR  THOMAS  GOODWIN  ON  REVELATION :  AND 
THOMAS  ADAMS'  PRACTICAL  WORKS.* 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose." 

Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  truly  excellent  series  of  the  Works 
of  Standard  Divines  increases  our  sense  of  its  worth.  The  value 
it  bears  to  the  theological  student  is  inestimable.  There  is  a  so- 
lidity of  learning,  a  grasp  of  thought,  a  fulness  of  illustration,  and 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  suggestive  ideas  in  these  writings  which 
cannot  fiul  to  be  of  lasting  profit  to  each  attentive  reader.  Far 
from  their  being  antiquated,^  either  in  subject  or  in  expression,  it  seenu 
to  us  that  we  are  here  brought  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
speculations  that  should  interest  men  of  our  own  day,  than  in  most 
works  of  modem  theology.  The  themes  are  such  as  can  never  be 
out  of  date ;  the  earnest  piety  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  teachers 
are  as  acceptable  now,  to  say  the  least,  as  at  the  time  when  the  voices 
of  the  living  men  were  listened  to  by  many  a  stalwart  Ironsides  who 
fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  by  those  "  Memorable  women 
of  the  Puritan  times,"  whereof  Dr  James  Anderson  gives  interestiog 
records. 

•  Nichors  Series  of  Standard  Divines.    Puritan  Period. 

1.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.,  sometime  President  of  JIagdsIen* 
Gollep^e,  Oxford.  Vol.  III.,  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Bevelatioo ; 
certain  Select  Cases  Resolved ;  and  the  Vanity  of  Thoughts  Discovered. 

2.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Adams  :  being  the  sum  of  his  Sermons,  Meditntiotf, 
and  other  moral  and  dWine  Discourses.  With  Memoir  by  Joseph  Angns,  D.I>t 
Principal  of  the  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park,  London.  Vol.  L,  conttiiuBS 
Sermons  from  texts  m  Old  Testament,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dublin :  W.  Bo* 
bdrtson.     1861. 
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Thomas  Adams  must  have  widely  influenced  the  men  of  his  times^ 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  There  is  a  "  rough 
and  ready''  spirit  about  him  strikingly  diverse  from  the  more  sustained 
dignity  of  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  whose  works  we  have  been  recently 
considering.  Adams  has  more  lively  discursiveness  and  pictorial 
faculty.  His  expressions  are  remarkably  vivid,  and  he  is  under  no  re- 
straint of  formality,  but  pours  in  round  after  round  of  heavy-shotted 
artillery  on  the  vices  and  ifollies  of  the  world ;  never  hesitating  because 
his  ammunition  has  not  the  ordnance  stamp  upon  it,  but  firing  away 
whatever  comes  to  hand,  be  it  valuable  or  useless  ;  whether  it  be  the 
gold  of  some  hastily-melted  chalice  from  the  temple-service,  some 
leaden  dross  from  polemical  cisterns,  or  a  shower  of  stones  that  have 
done  double  duty  already  for  the  rival  dwellers  in  antagonistic  glass- 
houses. Armed  at  all  points,  and  ever  ready  for  action  is  Thomas 
Adams.  He  discharges  Latin  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  at  a  rate  which 
would  disconcert  Counsellor  Pleydell  no  less  than  Dominie  Sampson. 
He  is  stored  with  Scripture  texts,  more  densely  packed  than  was  the 
mind  of  the  old  Scots  farmer,  who  in  every  case  of  dispute  used  to  shout 
to  his  sons,  "  Wrax  me  that  Bible  1"  Nor  is  Adams  by  any  means 
loath  to  inflicting  all  the  damage  that  is  possible  with  sarcasm,  ridicule^ 
and  downright  Billingsgate ;  so  long  as  he  can  throw  confusion  into 
the  ranks  of  Papists  or  Sectaries  (for  both  of  whom  he  has  a  whole- 
some aversion),  he  is  as  ready  to  employ  the  bitterest  invective  as  he 
is  to  have  recourse  to  the  craziest  pun  which  could  have  "  tickled  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings, — for  the  most  part  incapable  of  anything  beyond 
inexplicable  dumb-show.'^  He  reminds  us  not  seldom  of  one  who 
came  almost  a  generation  later — the  witty  and  robust  Bishop  South. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  a  July  evening  and  a  cosy  family  pew,  after  a 
heavy  dinner,  it  may  have  been  quite  easy  for  man  or  maid  to  doze 
over  the  lengthy  harangues  of  the  learned  but  not  always  considerate 
"  Divines  of  the  Puritan  Period."  But  we  defy  any  one  to  have  be- 
come a  prey  to  slumber,  whilst  Thomas  Adams  had  the  ear  of  the 
house.  He  needed  not  to  belabour  the  desk  and  cushions,  or  the 
wooden  cover  of  that  rare  treasure,  a  Bible,  ui  the  days 

"  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick.'' 

He  possessed  a  feminine  capacity  for  scolding,  in  addition  to  that  of 
argumentative  disputation — so  that  when  he  pauses  from  logical  de- 
monstrations, or  learned  disquisitions,  he  does  a  considerable  business 
in  railing.  Many  a  lively  Cavalier  must  have  loved  to  listen  to  him^ 
scarcely  less  than  did  the  devout  advocates  of  Puritanism.  For  Adams 
was  more  to  them  than  Cerberus — **  three  gentlemen  at  once," — ^he 
was  as  Henry  Brougham,  Dr  Chalmers,  and  "  Punch,"  all  conjoined 
— with  the  Times  newspaper  to  boot. 

The  present  volume  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  closely-printed 
pages  of  Thomas  Adams'  Sermons,  and  will  be  followed  by  two  others 
to  complete  the  first  year's  issue  (six  volumes)  of  the  series,  published 
by  James  Nichol.     These   Sermons   are   quaintly  entitled — ^Politic- 
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hunting;  Plain-dealing;  the  Soldier's  Honour ;  the  Sinner's  Mourning- 
habit ;  Heaven  made  Sure ;  a  Generation  of  Serpents ;  the  Bage  of 
Oppression ;  the  Victory  of  Patience ;  God's  House ;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Thankfulness ;  God's  Bounty ;  the  Fatal  Banquet ;  the  Fool  and  his 
Sport ;  Mystical  Bedlam ;  the  Gallant's  Burden ;  the  Sinner's  Passing- 
bell;  Physic  from  Heaven;  England's  Sickness;  Heaven  and  Earth 
reconciled;  and  the  Soul's  Sickness,  a  discourse,  divine,  moral,  and 
physical.  There  is  also  an  "  Editorial  Note,"  or  Preface,  by  "  T.  8^" 
which  deserves  attention,  as  developing  the  method  pursued  m  the 
publication  of  this  series.  We  are  not  sorry  to  observe  that  the  me- 
moir of  Thomas  Adams  which  was  intended  to  be  given  in  this  volume, 
and  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Spurgeon,  is,  instead,  to  be 
written  by  the  Eev.  Dr  Joseph  Angus,  Principal  of  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege^ Regent's  Park,  London.  We  do  not  think  that  the  publie  fats 
suffered  any  irreparable  loss.  The  transfer  of  Adams'  biography  to  one 
who  is  likely  to  labour  honestly  at  it,  will  relieve  Mr  Spurgeon  of  a 
literary  task,  which  he  was  scarcely  capable  of  accomplishing,  and 
permit  him  to  occupy  himself  with  a  few  more  lectures  on  Shrews  or 
Gorillas,  whereby  his  waning  popularity  may  possiUy  bo  recruited, 
and  additional  funds  acquired  for  the  Tabernacle. 

Two  short  extracts  are  all  that  can  be  given  at  present  of  Thomas 
Adams.  The  firsts  a  specimen  of  his  pithy,  sententious  style,  it 
from  "  the  Fatal  Banquet  :"— 

"  We  have  three  common  enemies :  as  we  are  men,  the  devil ;  as  Chris- 
tians, the  Turk;  as  professors  of  the  gospel,  the  Pope.  The  first  hath  tie 
two  last  for  his  factors :  of  whom  we  pray,  atU  convertaniur,  nepertant :  ani 
ffonfundawtuT^  ne  nooeant,— -either  for  their  conversion,  to  save  themselves ; 
or  for  their  confusion,  not  to  hurt  us.  Amongst  us  the  Pope  doth  most 
present  mischief.  Peter  told  Christ,  Luke  xxii.  38,  *  Behold  here  are  two 
swords;'  Christ  told  Peter,  Math.  xvi.  19,  *  Behold,  here  are  the  keys.' 
Peter  lays  by  the  swords,  and  takes  the  keys  ;  the  Pope  now  lays  by  hit 
keys  and  falls  to  the  sword.  0  qiuxntum  mutattis  hie  Petrus  ab  iUo  I — What 
difference  betwixt  the  true  Peter  and  his  false  successor !  Yet,  as  if  he  were 
heaven's  porter,  men  ioek  to  him ;  whom  let  me  appose  with  that  of  the 
poet — 

'  ^  ^1106  tmUafuU  Romam  Hbi  eauta  videneK  t* 
'  What  foolish  wind  blows  you  to  Rome  ?' 

"  He  hath  infinite  petty  stales,  to  tempt  men  to  sin,  whom  he  hath  officed 
for  bidders  to  this  feast.  Will  you  take  a  short  muster  of  some  of  his  in- 
viters  ? — organa  iniquitads,  engineers,  bidders  to  this  banquet  of  vanity ; 
they  have  ail  their  several  stands. 

'*  (1.)  In  the  Court  he  hath  set  Ambition,  to  watch  for  base  minds,  that 
would  stoop  to  any  villany  for  preferment,  and  to  bring  them  to  this  feast 
This  attempt  can  tempt  none  but  the  base  ;  the  noble  spirit  cannot  be  so 
wrought  upon.     This  is  a  principal  bidder. 

^  (2.)  In  Foroj  at  the  hiUl  gates,  he  sets  inviters,  that  beckon  contention 
to  them,  and  fill  the  world  with  broils.  I  mean  neither  the  reverend  judges, 
nor  the  worthy  councillors,  nor  the  good  attorneys;  but  the  libels  of  iaw 
— Solicitora^  indeed,  for  they  are  a  solicitation  to  our  (dis)  peace ;  petttfi^- 
gers,  Satau*s  firebrands,  and  mortal  things,  which  *  he  casteth  abroad  (O 
make  himself  sport.*  But  they  do  more  hurt  amongst  the  barley,  the  com- 
raons  of  this  land,  than  Samson's  foxes  with  the  fire  at  their  tails,  Jndgw 
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XV.  5.  Oh  that  they  were  shipped  out  for  Virginia,  or,  if  they  would  trouble 
so  good  a  soil,  into  some  desert,  where  they  might  set  beasts  together  by 
the  ears,  for  they  cannot  live  without  making  broils. 

*'  (3.)  PrUk  is  another  bidder,  and  keeps  a  shop  in  the  City.  You  shall 
find  a  description  of  her  shop,  and  take  an  inventory  of  her  wares,  from  the 
prophet,  Isaiah  iii.,  *  the  tinkling  ornaments,  the  cauls,  and  the  moon-tires,' 
&c.  She  sits  upon  the  stall,  and  courts  the  passengers  with  a  What  lack  ye  f 
Nay,  beside  her  person,  she  hangs  out  her  picture ;  a  picture  unlike  herself, 
though  she  appears  not  unlike  her  picture — all  paint.  Infinite  traffic  to  her, 
but  with  the  same  luck  and  success  that  visitant  beasts  came  to  the  sick 
lion — vestigia  ntUla  retror«um ;  or  at  best,  as  the  runners  to  Rome,  that  re- 
turn with  shame  and  beejfjairy.     .     .     . 

"  (6.)  Bribery  is  an  otiicious  fellow,  and  a  special  bidder  to  this  feast.* 
He  invites  both  forward  and  froward  ;  the  forward  and  yielding,  by  promises 
of  good  cheer,  secunda  dies,  that  they  shall  have  a  fair  day  of  it ;  the  back- 
'ward  honest  man,  by  terrors  and  menaces  that  his  cause  shall  else  go  west- 
-ward  ;  (indeed,  it  goes  to  Westminster  I)  Yea,  with  pretence  of  commi- 
seration and  pity,  as  if  the  conscience  of  their  right  did  animate  him  to 
their  cause.  Thus  with  a  show  of  sanctimony  they  got  a  saint's  money; 
but  indeed,  argentumfaiCMiidum^  argentumfacuntluiiiy — there  is  no  persuasion 
more  pathetical  than  the  purse's.  Bribery  stands  at  the  stair-foot  in  the 
robes  of  an  officer,  and  helps  up  injury  to  the  place  of  audience  ;  thus 
Jadas's  bag  is  drawn  with  two  strings,  made  of  silk  and  silver,  favour  and 
reward." — {Thomas  Adwfis'  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  163.) 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Adams  was  a  mere  clever 
phrase-monger,  a  hankerer  after  notoriety,  devoid  of  reverence  for  the 
sacred  office,  and  incapable  of  feeling  and  acting  up  to  its  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities. In  this  first  volume,  without  going  farther,  is  ample 
proof  that  he  was  an  earnest  preacher,  tender  and  dignified  as  any 
could  be,  when  he  deemed  that  the  occasion  served  for  resigning  his 
peculiar  fancies  and  illustrations.  One  short  passage  must  be  quoted 
in  attestation  of  what  we  urge.  It  is  from  his  noble  sermon,  ''the 
Gallant's  Burden."  He  has  been  speaking  of  ''  the  burden  of  pro- 
phecy" : — 

^*(l')  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  to  the  prophets  a  heavy  burden  till  they 
are  aelivered  of  it ;  there  is  no  rest  in  the  bones  to  the  surcharged  con- 
science, no  more  than  to  the  pregnant  woman  till  she  be  eased.  I  confess 
that  security,  vanity,  abundance  of  wealth,  setting  their  shoulders  to  this 
burden,  make  many  a  prophet  forego  all  sense  of  the  weight.  Jonah, 
laden  with  his  commission  for  Nineveh,  lay  as  securely  in  the  sides  of  the 
ship  as  if  the  God  of  Israel  had  laid  no  burden  on  him ;  but  himself  was  a 
burden  to  the  ship,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves,  winds,  and  His  anger  that 
moves  all,  was  not  appeased  till  the  ship  was  disburdened  of  Jonah,  that 
had  disburdened  himself  of  the  message  of  God.  Let  me  speak  it  with 
grief  and  fear.  We  are  the  sons  of  those  prophets, — I  mean  their  suc- 
cessors in  God's  ministerial  work, — and  the  word  of  the  eternal  God  is  no 
lighter  a  burden  to  us  than  it  was  to  them  ;  nay,  let  me  add,  (that  which  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  trembling,)  there  is  the  burden  of  a  curse 

*  t.  «.  "  The  Fatal  Banquet."  There  are  four  oonsecntiTe  sermons  bearing 
this  title,  severally  entitled  the  First,  the  Second  Service,  the  Breaking-up  (J 
the  Feast,  and  the  Shot.  The  text  is  Prov.  ix.  17, 18 ;  "  Stolen  waters  are  sweet, 
and  the  bread  of  secrecies  is  pleasant,  but  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are 
there ;  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell." 
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threatened  to  them  that  neglect  this  burden;  *  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  God*i 
business  negligently.'  Lest  I  should  seem  bitter  in  applying  this  too 
generally,  let  me  freely  speak  what  Paul  applies  to  his  own  person,  if  he 
slighted  this  ponderous  charge:  *A  necessity*  (which  is  no  less  than  a 
burden)  '  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel F 
1  Cor.  ix.  16. 

"  I  know  that  our  harvest  abounds  with  plentiful  and  painful  labourers, 
that  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  according  to  their  seversi 
offices  (whether  in  overseeing,  planting,  or  watering)  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  they  labour  in  God's  vineyard ;  but  to  comnlain  of  the  evil  that 
is,  is  no  wrong  to  the  good  that  is,  *  Many  excellent  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  0  thou  city  of  God  ?'  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3.  O  thou  Church  of  Eoglandf 
oh,  might  it  be  no  wrong  to  thy  perfections,  no  stain  to  thv  beautjr,  to  con- 
dole some  wants  in  thy  sons  1  It  is  sm  to  be  silent,  where  an  impartial 
speech  may  take  good  effect.  The  sweet  dews  of  holy  admonitions  may 
from  this  place,  (as  the  liver,)  spread  into  all  the  veins  of  the  land. 

"  The  ministry  is  a  matter  of  both  honour  and  burden.  Are  there  none 
that  catch  at  the  honour,  will  not  meddle  with  the  burden  ;  whose  pined 
flocks  must  either  content  themselves  with  a  bare  pasture,  or  else  stray  forth 
into  neighbouring  conmions,  whiles  the^  forget  to  break  their  Master's  bread; 
yea,  perhaps,  to  set  the  whole  loaf  before  his  guests?  Are  there  none  that 
load  their  minds  with  the  burden  of  cares  too  heavy  for  a  Christian  sool  to 
bear;  the  load  of  ambition,  the  burden  of  covetousness,  so  pressing  them* 
down,  as  if  they  were  exonerate  of  the  burden  of  the  Gospel  ?  But  if  any 
soul  be  sensible  of  this  burden  (as  one  into  whose  bowels  God  hath  put  the 
compassion  of  distressed  souls,)  *  for  Zion's  sake  he  will  not  hold  his  peace.* 
Isa.  Ixii.  1.  . .  And  if  we  slip  our  shoulders  from  under  this  burden,  Grad  can 
make  the  whole  world  too  hot  for  us,  and  at  last  impose  a  burden  of  another 
nature  on  our  then  weaker  and  more  unable  souls;  the  mountains  and  rocks 
if  weighed  in  the  balance,  will  be  found  lighter;  the  burdens  of  all  their  sins, 

whose  souls  have  bled  to  death  by  our  negligence Thus  is  thewoid 

a  burden  to  the  person  that  bears. 

"  (2.)  It  is  no  less  to  them  that  must  suffer  it;  the  judgments  of  God  are 
heavy  on  whomsoever  they  light."  Ac— (P.  298.) 

In  the  comprehensive  '^  Editorial  Note"  prefixed  to  Thomas  Adams' 
works,  we  find  a  few  remarks  concerning  him,  pending  the  issue  of  the 
promised  memoir.    We  transcribe  the  following : — 

"  Thomas  Adams, 

'*  Is  a  writer  of  the  earlier  Puritan  period,  and  belongs  to  the  class  called 
doctrinal  Puritans,  while  he  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  Puritan  writer 
according  to  the  ideas  that  are  usually  attached  to  that  term.  A  high  Tory 
in  Church  and  state,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  divine  right  of 
kin^  and  bishops,  he  is  never  weary  of  pouring  forth  invectives  against 
Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  whom  he  regards  as  schismatics  and 
sectaries  on  the  other.  .  .  .  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  sourness  in 
his  abuse;  while  there  is  much  of  hearty,  witty,  sarcastic,  trenchant 
bitterness 

"  The  style  of  Adams,  though  firequently  disfigured  by  what  I  must  be 
permitted  to  call  wretched  puns  and  conceits,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  racy, 
sometimes  rising  into  pure  eloquence,  always  clear,  vigorous,  spirited;  a 
style  that  in  these  days  would  be  deemed  more  suitable  to  our  light  periodi- 
cal literature,  than  to  the  conventional  formalities  of  the  pulpit.  Evoy 
reader  who  can  appreciate  genuine  English  manliness,  decided  sentiments,  and 
frankness  in  expressing  them,  will  receive  a  rich  treat  in  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Adams.    He  has  been  styled  the  Shakspere  of  the  Pun- 
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tans ;  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  in  its  graver  and  lighter  moods,  are  frequently  evinced  with  a 
power  which  warrants  the  comparison. 

''  Adams  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  while  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Bible  was  in  preparation." — (P.  xi.) 

The  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  by  Dr  Thomas  Goodwill 
is  masterly,  evincing  an  amount  of  learning,  historical  and  Biblical,  that 
has  not  often  been  brought  to  the  investigation  of  this  most  difficult 
and  sublime  portion  of  scripture.  His  determined  antagonism  to  the 
Papacy  speaks  in  this  work,  and  indeed  both  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  series  of  Puritan  Divines  form  an  armoury  whenoe 
many  who  endeavour  to  resist  the  guile  and  force  of  Borne  may  gather 
vreapons  of  approved  temper.  They  have  also  other  valuable  qualities, 
especially  suited  for  benefiting  readers  in  our  day,  when  the  doctrinal 
teaching  is  too  apt  to  be  of  a  slight  and  unsatisfactory  nature.  We 
hope  to  return  to  this  subject  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  we  again  com- 
mend the  pubUcation  to  the  attention  of  all  who  value  works  of  earnest- 
ness and  learning. 

In  everything  connected  with  the  printing,  binding,  and  general 
management,  the  series  has  secured  the  highest  praise.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness. 

NiBOENDS  College,  December  1861.  Karl. 


YOUNG'S  TKANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

We  have  especial  pleasure  in  receiving  this  first  instalment  of  a  very 
remarkable  work.  Perhaps  nowhere  could  be  found  any  person  equally 
fitted  to  grapple  with  such  an  enormous  undertaking  as  that  which  Mr 
Bobert  Young  has  set  himself  to  accomplish ;  and  when  we  think  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  active  literary  life,  and  the  triumphs  over 
difficulties  which  he  has  already  attained,  we  state  not  only  our  opinion 
but  that  of  many  far  more  influential  and  learned,  when  we  pronounoe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  rarest  order  of  culture ;  one  who  is  likely  to 
be  regarded  by  after  times  as  an  erudite  student,  whom  his  own  day 
failed,  possibly,  to  appreciate,  but  who  did  his  work  with  honesty  and 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  single-handedly  accomplished  what 
could  not  be  gained  from  wealthy  and  learned  companies.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  scholarship  and  industry  of  Mr  Young  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  paralleled.  In  these  days  of  copartnery  delusion, 
when  every  kind  of  work  is  subdivided  and  entrusted  piecemeal  to  a 
multitude  of  inferior  handicraftsmen,  the  sight  of  a  brave  self-educated 
man  taking  rank  with  the  very  highest  scholars,  is,  of  itself,  a  gratify- 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  oontainmg  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  literally  and  idio- 
matically translated  out  of  the  original  languages.  By  Robert  Toung,  author  of 
several  works  in  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriao,  ureek,  Latin,  Gigarati,  &o. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Mossman  &  Shirley,  18  South  Hanover  Street.  1862. 
To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Sixpenny  Farts,  published  fortnightly.    No.  L 
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ing  spectacle.  We  recognise  the  dignity  of  aii  individuid  and  integral 
mind ;  and  not  merely  the  mechanical  product  of  a  fractional  task* 
worker.  We  doubt  not  that,  whatever  imperfections  may  bo  discovered 
in  the  first  issue  of  his  New  Translation,  there  will  be  found,  both  in 
it  and  his  proposed  Commentary,  a  certain  compensation,  in  the  homo- 
genousness  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  no  way  so  fully  as  in  the  giving 
unrestricted  scope  to  the  workings  of  an  enlarged  individuality.  When 
a  superior  mind  has  subjected  itself  voluntarily  to  such  a  course  of 
training  and  varied  culture,  it  acts  and  labours  by  definite  rules ;  the 
result  of  its  systematic  exercise  is  seen  in  the  works  which  it  leaves  for 
posterity,  as  well  as  for  the  cotemporaries  of  the  passing  hour.  Smaller, 
but  still  valuable  faculties  may  be  theresifter  employed  judiciously,  in 
revising,  correcting,  enlarging,  and  annotating  whatsoever  has  been 
given  for  use,  until  the  entire  fabric  has  become  as  nearly  perfect  as  is 
possible.  But  no  accumulation  of  minute  workers  could  compensate 
for  the  total  absence  of  such  men  as  those  who,  almost  unaidedly,  have 
fought  their  way  to  eminence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
erection  of  a  landmark  to  encourage  other  aspirants  after  excellence. 

That  the  scholarship  of  Mr  Young  as  an  Orientalist,  &C.,  is  far 
above  anything  ordinarily  attainable,  has  been  abundantly  testified  by 
persons  competent  to  judge.*  The  list  of  his  publications  is  already 
extensive,  and  when  we  consider  how  varied  it  is,  and  how  vast  the 
labour  expended  on  some  of  these,  (such  as  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  into  Gujarati),  we  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  pres«ng 
the  claims  of  Mr  Young  on  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Several  por- 
tions of  his  New  Translation  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Ecclesiastical  Journal^  viz.,  the  Book  of  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  &c 

•  Thus,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Barclay,  Principal  and  Vice-Cbanoellor  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  speaks  of  him : — "  I  have  no  hesiitation  in  saying  that  I 
regard  Mr  Toung  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Hebrew  Scholars  in  this 
kingdom.  His  familiar  and  eztenslTe  acquaintance  with  the  Semitic  languages 
is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  numerous  works  which  he  has  translated  into 
ihoee  languages,  and  is  recognised  by  all  Biblical  and  Oriental  Scholars.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Lee,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiqui- 
ties, Edinburgh  University,  says  of  Mr  Young : — "  His  talents  and  acquirements 
as  a  linguist  are  perfectly  wonderflil.  His  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew, 
and  of  the  various  versions  in  cognate  dialects,  as  also  of  other  families  of  lan- 
guages, is  such  as  may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  thoee  who  know  tlie  difficulty  of 
such  acquisitions  to  even  the  most  diligent  student  of  ordinary  capacity. 

"  I  have  not,  in  my  time,  known  any  person  who  appeared  to  me  to  posses 
equiU  capacity  as  a  linguist  to  Mr  Toung ;  and  I  incline  to  think  that,  as  a  Bibti- 
ea\  Orientalist  and  Philologer,  he  has  very  few  equals,  if  any,  in  this  country." 

The  Rev.  Dr  CandUsh  also  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms : — "  In  respect  of 
linguistic  acquirements,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  learning  of  the  East,  and  oa 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  I  suppose  Bir  Toung  is  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unrivalled." 

The  testimony  is  similar  from  other  learned  authorities,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Duncan  H.  Weir,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages, 
Glasgow  University  ;—Dr  John  Eadie ;— Dr  Alex.  M  Caul,  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;— Rev.  D.  Listen,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Edinburgh  University ;— Dr  Ilurpl^, 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belftat ;— Dr  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge. 
Dro  Gould,  Glasgow,  Crawford,  Tweedie,  Mormn,  with  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home- 
"  the  laborious  and  venerable  author  of  the  *  Litroduction  to  the  Bible.'" 
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These  will  doubtless  be  farther  improved  in  the  handaome  and  conve- 
nient crown  8vo.  volume,  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  first  of 
the  fortnightly  parts  is  before  us,  and  a  few  specimen  pages  of  the 
Commentary  which  it  is  intended  shall  follow  on  the  completion  of 
the  Bible  publication.  We  extract,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  nature  of  this  translation,  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
chapters  of  Genesis,  being  the  account  of  the  Creation. 

'^  Ch^p.  I.  1  In  the  beginning  of  God's  framine  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
— 2  the  earth  has  existed  utterly  void,  and  darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the 
deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  fluttering  on  the  face  of  the  waters ;  3  and 
God  saith,  '  Let  light  be  :'  and  light  is. 

4  And  God  seeth  the  light  that  it  is  good,  and  God  separateth  between  the 
^ht  and  the  darkness ;  5  and  God  oalleth  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
He  hath  called  Night ;  and  there  is  an  evening,  and  there  is  a  morning — one 
day. 

^  And  God  saith,  '  Let  an  expanse  be  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let 
it  separate  between  the  waters  and  the  waters.'  7  And  God  prepareth  the 
expanse,  and  it  separateth  between  the  waters  which  are  under  the  expanse, 
and  the  waters  which  are  above  the  expanse :  and  it  is  so.  8  And  God  call" 
eth  the  expanse  Heaven  ;  and  there  is  an  evening,  and  there  is  a  morning — 
a  second  <uiy. 

9  And  God  saith,  <  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  collected  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  be  seen ;'  and  it  is  so.  10  And  God  calleth 
the  dry  land  Earth,  and  the  collection  of  the  waters  He  hath  called  Seas  ; 
and  God  seeth  that  U  is  eood. 

11  And  God  saith,  'Let  the  earth  yield  tender  grass,  the  herb  sowing 
seed,  the  fruit-tree  (whose  seed  is  in  itself)  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind,  on 
the  earth  :'  and  it  is  so.  12  And  the  earth  brineeSi  forth  tender  grass,  the 
herb  sowing  seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  fruit-yielding  tree  (whose  seed  is  in 
itself)  after  its  kind ;  and  God  seeth  that  it  is  good ;  13  and  there  is  an 
evening,  and  there  is  a  morning — a  third  day. 

14  And  God  saith,  '  Let  luminaries  be  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  to 
make  a  separation  between  the  day  and  the  night,  15  and  they  have  been 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  jrears  when  they  have  become 
luminaries  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :'  and 
it  is  so.  16  And  God  prepareth  the  two  great  luminaries,  the  great  luminaiy 
for  the  rule  of  the  d&y,  ana  the  small  luminary,  with  the  stars,  for  the  rule  of 
the  night ;  17  and  God  appointed  them  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth,  18  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
make  a  separation  between  the  light  and  the  darkness ;  and  Gkxi  seeth  that 
it  is  good :  19  and  there  is  an  evening,  and  there  is  a  morning — a  fourth 
day. 

20  And  God  saith,  '  Let  the  waters  teem  with  teeming  living  creatures, 
and  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth  on  the  face  of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens.* 
21  And  God  formeth  the  great  monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that 
creepeth,  which  the  waters  have  teemed  with  after  their  kind,  and  eTery 
winged  fowl  after  its  kind,  and  God  seeth  that  ii  is  good.  22  And  God 
blesseth  them,  saying,  '  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  let  the  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth ;'  23  and  there  is  an  evening, 
and  there  is  a  morning — a  firth  day. 

24  And  God  saith,  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  its 
kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  aner  its  kind :'  and 
it  is  so.     25  And  God  prepareth  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and 
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the  cftttle  after  their  kind,  and  every  oreepmg  thing  of  the  ground  after  iti 
kind;  and  God  seeth  that  U  is  good. 

26  And  God  saith,  *  Let  Us  prepare  man  in  Our  image,  aocording  to  Our 
likeneHs,  and  let  them  rule  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
heavens,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  Greeping 
thing  which  creepeth  on  the  earth.' 

27  And  God  formeth  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  He 
hath  formed  him,  male  and  female  He  hath  formed  them. 

28  And  God  blesseth  them,  and  God  saith  to  them,  '  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  rule  over  the  fish  of  the  aea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  creepeth  npn 
the  earth.'  29  And  God  saith,  '  Lo,  I  have  given  to  you  every  herb  aowmg 
seed,  which  ia  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  it  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  sowing  seed,  to  you  it  is  for  food;  30  and  to  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  creeping  thing  on 
the  earth,  in  which  m  the  breath  of  life,  every  green  herb  ia  tor  food :'  and 
it  is  so. 

31  And  God  seeth  all  that  He  hath  done,  and  lo,  ii  is  very  good;  and 
there  is  an  evening,  and  there  is  a  morning — a  sixth  day. 

n.  1  And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  completed,  and  all  their  host 
2  And  God  oompleteth  by  the  seventh  day  His  work  which  He  hath  made^ 
and  ceaseth  by  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He  hath  made. 

3  And  God  blesseth  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctifieth  it,  for  in  it  He  hatii 
ceased  from  all  ELlb  work  which  God  prepared  for  making. 

4  Thkse  are  the  genealogiee  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  in  their  bong 
framed,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  God's  making  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
5  And  no  shrub  of  the  field  is  yet  in  the  ear&,  and  no  herb  of  the  fidd  yet 
sprouteth,  for  the  Lord  God  hath  not  rained  upon  the  earth,  and  thefe  is  not 
a  man  to  till  the  ground ;  6  but  a  mist  goeth  up  from  the  earth,  and  hath 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground." 

Mr  Young  seeks  to  give  us  "  a  literal  and  idiomatic  translation  ;* 
and  by  the  aid  of  such,  with  the  Pocket  Commentary  that  be  project^ 
and  has  proved  himself  capable  of  furnishing,  any  reader,  debarred  from 
studying  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages,  may  "be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  more  exact  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  than  has  ever 
been  generally  attainable  hitherto.  That  these  two  publications  are 
likely  to  open  up  new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  reverent  meditation  for 
thousands  of  minds  must  soon  become  apparent  The  present  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  least  gratifying  tokens  of  the  helps  afiPorded  to 
persons  whose  desire  is  to  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  and  we  trust  that  the 
author  may  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  stupendous  undertaking. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  at  first  his  countrymen  may  fail  to 
perceive  how  great  and  praiseworthy  is  his  endeavour,  and  may  stand 
aloof  during  these  months  and  years  when  active  sympathy  and  oo- 
operation  would  be  most  useful.  We  have  less  fear  of  this  misfcMiune 
crippling  the  powers  of  Mr  Young,  inasmuch  as  he  has  given  such  con- 
vincing proof  of  possessing  a  spirit  that  is  not  easily  subdued  by  any 
amount  of  difficulty.  He  has  learnt  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Christ,  and,  we  may  believe,  has  not  entered  on  this  fresh 
warfare  without  counting  the  cost  of  fatigue,  and  feeling  sufiiciently 
supported. 

Erelong  we  hope  to  return  to  this  subject,  but  in  the  meantime  con- 
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dude  with  some  of  Mr  Young's  comxneDts  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis^ 
and  also  his  remarks  on  the  style  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  the  principle 
maintained  in  his  own  translation : — 

COIIHENTART. — ^ThB  Iot  CHAPTER  OF  GeNESIS. 

**  I.  1.  In  the  he( finning  of.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  occurs  ^/?/?y- 
mne  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  forty -five  of  these,  it  occurs  in  the  con- 
struct ttatej  being  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun.  The  remaining  instances 
are  Lev.  2.  12,  Deu.  33.  21,  Neh.  12,  44  (in  all  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a 
teohnioal  name — ^first-fruits,  i.e.  of  the  land,  &c.) ;  Prov.  4.  7,  '  wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing;'  Isa.  46.  10,  'declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,* 
This  last  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  woid  is  used 
abwlutdy  in  reference  to  time^  and  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  overrule  the 
forty-fioe  is  much  more  than  doubtful.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  Jewish 
oommentator  Kashi,  as  well  as  the  modem  German  critics  Bunsen,  Ewald, 
Jbo.,  have  decided  in  favomr  of  reading  the  next  word  as  a  noun  (Jraming) 
instead  of  the  (framed).  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  reads  thus :  '  Li 
the  beginning  of  God's  framine  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  earth  then 
has  existed  utterly  void,'  and  has  no  reference  to  the  original  creation  of 
matter,  but  to  a  subsequent  formation,  referred  to  also  in  Pro.  8.  26,  '  while 
he  hath  not  made  the  earth,  or  the  out-places,  or  the  highest  part  of  the  dusts 
of  the  (habitable  or  fruit-bearing)  world.'  See  also  ver.  23  of  the  same 
chapter :  '  firom  of  old  I  have  been  set  up  {or  anointed,  see  Ps.  2.  6),  from 
the  oeginning,  from  the  former  states  of  the  earth.' 

CM.  Heb.  Elohim^  a  plural  noun,  the  singular  form  of  which  is  Eloah, 
meaning  *  The  Worshipful  One ;'  it  seems  to  point  out  a  superabundance  of 
qualities  in  the  Divine  Being  rather  than  a  plurality  of  persona.  It  is  ap- 
plied alike  to  Jehovah  and  to  the  false  gods  of  the  nations,  and  is  found 
almost  invariably  accomjpanied  by  a  verb  in  the  singular  number. 

2.  Utterly  void,  literaUy  '  voidness  and  emptiness,'  two  words  almost  syno- 
nymous. Compare  Jer.  4.  23,  where  they  are  repeated,  also  Isa.  34.  11,  Job 
26.  7,  Isa.  41.  29,  &c.  The  words  combined  form  a  phrase :  '  utterly  void,' 
i  e.  of  light  and  life. 

Darknes8.  The  original  word  denotes  the  natural  darlness  of  night j 
which  may  iinply  the  existence  of  daylight  at  a  former  period. 

Deep.  In  Gen.  7.  11,  Amos  7.  4,  it  is  called  *the  great  deep.*  Perhaps 
'the  humming  thing,  the  waves,  the  ocean;'  once  in  Ps.  71.  20,  'the  deptns 
of  earth.'     Comp.  Ps.  36.  6. 

Spirit  ofOod.  This  phrase  always  means  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
never  '  a  great  wind,'  as  some  have  conjectured. 

Fluttering.  The  original  word  only  occurs  in  two  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages, viz.  Deu.  32.  11,  'As  an  eagle  .  .  .  fluttereth  over  its  young;'  and 
Jer.  23.  9,  '  All  m^  bones  have  fluttered.' 

Z,  And  God  saith.  The  present  tense  'aaith*  expresses  the  beautiful  and 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Eastern  writers,  who,  in  nanutins 
or  describing  past  or  future  sceneSj  invariably  place  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  same  thing  is  often  done  by 
lively  writers  in  all  languages.  Once  for  all,  we  remark,  that  when  speak- 
ing, resting  J  repenting  ^  dc,  are  used  of  God,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  men. 
We  can  understand  anything  of  the  Unknown  only  by  figures  derived  from 
ihe  Known. 

Let  light  be.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  light  did  not  before 
exist  in  the  universe  (see  note  on  ver.  2.  above),  but  that  it  was  now  to  take 
possession  of  a  spot  which,  at  the  time  the  command  was  given,  was  in 
darkness.  In  numei\)U8  cases  it  is  translated  in  the  Common  A'orsion  by 
such  phmscH  w^,  *It  came  to  pass,  hupponcHl/  <!tc. 
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4.  Separatdh.  This  we  prefer  to  '  divide;'  we  divide  one  thing,  we  flepw- 
ate  two. 

5.  Day.  This  Hebrew  word,  which  occora  twice  in  this  ver.  is  derived 
from  a  root  ' to  hum,  make  a  noise/  or  from  another,  'to  be  hot/  It  thus 
denotes  the  busy  time  of  daj,  i.  e.  daylight,  a  period  of  about  twelve  hours ; 
in  the  last  clause,  however,  it  appears  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  day 
and  night,  a  period  of  about  twenty  four  hours.  In  Gen.  2.  4,  it  is  a|>iklied 
to  the  whole  period  of  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  Uie  earth  described 
by  Moses.  In  the  plural  it  occurs,  Gen.  4.  3 ;  24.  55,  in  the  sense  of  seven 
days  or  a  week,  in  many  cases  the  plural  *  days*  simply  denotes  time  in 
general. 

Evening f  '  a  mixture/  or  *  darkness,'  the  period  between  sunset  and  nights 
Morning f  'a  breaking  forth,'   'daybreak,'  the  period  between  night  and 

sunrise. 

One  day.    The  inspired  Seer,  viewing  the  day's  work  as  complete  in  itself 

and  without  reference  to  future  operations,  declares  it  to  be  one  day,  which 

proves  eventually  to  be  the  Jirst  ot  a  series. 

6.  An  expanse.  Heb.  rakiay  i.  e.  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth, 
which  bears  up  the  waters  of  the  clouds.  Most  commentators,  following  tbe 
Latin  and  Greek  versions,  have  rendered  the  word  '  firmament,'  bat  this  is 
now  pretty  generallv  abandoned. 

7.  Prepareth.  The  original  word  has  a  great  latitude  of  m<wining  and 
application.  In  ver.  11,  it  means  to  make  or  yield  fruit ;  in  8.  6,  to  hmid  a 
snip ;  in  18.  7  to  make  ready  food ;  in  £xo.  5.  9,  to  vx)rk  in  «in€ffal ;  in  29. 
36,  to  make  a  sacrifice;  in  12.  48,  to  observe  a  festival;  in  Deu.  21.  12,  to 
dress  the  nails ;  in  Job  15.  27,  to  make  fat  on  the  loins ;  in  Isa.  7.  22,  to 
yield  milk ;  in  19.  10,  to  earn  wages ;  in  2  Sam.  19.  24,  to  dress  the  beazd  ; 
in  1  K.  12.  31 ;  1  Sam.  12.  6,  to  appoint  a  person  to  a  office. 

Afiditisso.  The  original  word  (which  occurs  also  in  ver.  9, 11,  15, 24, 30) 
is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  *  right,  erect,  honest,  upright.'  Se  Gen.  42. 
11,  19,  31,  Isa.  16.  6,  2  K.  7.  9,  Ex.  10.  29,  Nu.  27.  7;  36.  5,  Bo.  8.  10. 

8.  Heaven.  The  original  word  is  aJwavs  in  the  old  plural  number,  never 
in  the  singular.  It  is  commonly  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
'  high,'  in  opposition  to  the  earth,  the  '  low'  place.  Some  explain  it  as  the 
place  '  where  there  are  waters.'    It  might  always  be  rendered  '  skies.* 

9.  Collected  or  ivait.  The  original  word  is  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  3.  17, 
and  seems  to  be  connected  with  another  term  signifying  '  rope  or  oord'  for 
girding  or  binding. 

10.  Earth.  The  original  word,  as  stated  above,. is  commonly  derived  from 
an  Arabic  root  signifying  a  '  low'  place,  in  opposition  to  '  heavens,'  the  high 
or  heaved-up  thing. 

Seas.  The  Hebrew  word  may  signify  '  noisy,  tumultuous,'  and  is  a  fitting 
appellation  for  the  '  restless  sea.' 

11.  Tender  grass.  From  a  root  signifying  '  to  sprout,  to  be  men'  (Joel 
2.  22),  hence  first  sprouts,  difiering  from  the  next  wozd  translatea — 

Herbf  which  is  the  more  mature  herbage,  fully  grown  and  in  seed,  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  man  and  beast.     See  ver.  29,  30. 

14.  Luminaries.  This  word  is  different  from  that  translated  '  lieht'  in 
ver.  3.     That  signifies  light  itself,  this  the  *  light-givers,'  or  '  places  of  light.* 

16.  Prepareth.    See  note  on  ver.  7  above. 

WUh  the  stars.  Lit.  *  and  the  stars,'  i.e.  in  conjunction  with  them.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  creation  or  formation  of  the  stars,  but  to  their  (appa- 
rent) offices  in  reference  to  this  earth.  Compare  Ps.  136.  9,  '  The  moon  and 
stars  for  the  rule  of  the  night.' 

17.  Appointeih.  The  original  word  has  a  great  latitude  of  meaning.  Sec 
its  use  in  Ex.  30.  16,  Jos.  20.  2,  8,  Ezra  8.  20,  Isa.  61.  8,  Jer.  1.  5,   E».  4. 
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6;  36.  5,  Num.  35.  6,  2  Sam.  11.  16,  2  K.  8.  6,  1  Ch.  6.  48;  16.  4,  Em. 
45,6. 
/n,  or  '  through'  the  expanse  of  the  heavens. 

20.  Teem.  The  original  word  is  expressive  of  fecundity.  Gen.  7.  21 ;  8. 
17 ;  9.  7,  Exo.  1.  7 ;  8.  3,  Ps.  105.  30. 

And  Uifoiolfly.  The  Common  Version  implies  that  the  waters  were  to 
bring  forth  fowl,  which  is  in  opposition  to  chap.  2.  19,  ^  and  the  Lord  God 
formeth  from  the  ground  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
heavens.' 

21.  F<nrmdh  the  great  monsters.  On  the  word  *form'  or  'frame'  gee  re- 
marks on  ver.  1  [^omitted.]  The  common  translation  '  whale'  is  too  definite,  the 
idea  of  the  original  word  being  simply  that  of  a  long  extended  animal^  be- 
longing either  to  the  sea  (Job  7.  12,  Isa.  27.  1,)  or  to  the  land  (Exo.  7.  9, 
10,  12,  Deu.  32.  33,  Ps.  74.  13;  91.  13,  &c.) 

25.  Prepareth.    See  note  on  ver,  7  above.     [Omitted,  being  lengthy.] 

26.  Let  Us.  This  can  only  reasonably  be  understood  of  the  Three  in  One. 
Compare  similar  expressions  in  chap.  3.  22 ;  11.  7. 

27.  Formeth.    See  note  on  ver.  1  above. 

29.  Every  herb  sowing  seed,  as  in  ver.  11.  12." 

Some  of  these  annotations  suggest  questions  that  might  lead  us  into 
many  a  labyrinth  of  controversy,  but  we  refrain  at  this  time.  Instead 
of  occupying  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  considerations  of  geological 
phenomena,  as  illustrative  of  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(and  it  little  matters  whether  that  account  be,  or  be  not,  the  work  of 
Moses,  so  long  as  the  narrative  is  authentic  and  inspired,*)  we  prefer 
giving  the  remarks,  before  alluded  to,  concerning  the 

StTLK  of  the  sacred  WRriERS,  AND  OP  THIS  TRANSLATION. 

"  One  of  the  first  things  which  is  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Headers  of  this  New  Translation,  is  its  lively,  picturesque,  dramatic  style, 
by  which  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  Original  'Text  is  more  vividly  brought 
out  than  by  any  previous  Translation.  It  is  true  that  the  Revisers  appointed 
bv  King  James  have  occasionally  imitated  it,  but  only  in  a  few  familiar 
phrases  and  colloquialisms,  chiefly  in  the  Gospel  Narrative,  and  without 
naving  any  settled  principles  of  translation  to  guide  them  on  the  point. 
Tha  exact  force  of  tnc  Hebrew  tenses  has  long  been  a  vexed  question  with 
critics ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  general  principles  of 
the  late  learned  Professor  Samuel  Lee  of  Cambridge,  with  some  modification, 
will  be  generally  adopted  in  substancCj  if  not  in  theory.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  details  on  this  important  6u1)ject,  but  a  very 
few  remarks  appear  necessary,  and  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

I.  It  would  appear  that  the  Hebrew  writers,  when  narrating  or  describing 
events  which  might  be  either  ^toa^  or  future  (such  as  the  case  of  Moses  in 
reference  to  the  Creation  or  the  Dduge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah  or  the  Calamities  which  were  to  hefdl  hrael,  on  the  other), 

*  "  Genesis  is,  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches,  ascribed  to  Moses.  The  book  itself  does  not  however  say  so,  nor  can 
it  be  with  any  certainty  inferred  from  any  passage  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
Neither  is  it  essential,  prorided  its  author's  inspiration  be  admitted.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Scripture  Books.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  writing^  as  well  as  tpeeeh,  was 
a  divine  gift,  and  that  Adam  or  the  other  Fatriarohs  left  records  behind  them  of 
what  had  ooourred  to  them.  Moses,  or  the  author  of  Genesis,  prompted  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  collected  and  embodied  these  into  a  regular  narrative."     (Comm.) 
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imiformlj  wrote  as  if  they  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  oocurrenoe  of  the 
events  mentioned,  and  as  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  are  iiamting. 
It  would  be  needless  to  refer  to  passages  in  elucidation  or  vindication  of  this 
principle  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Text,  as  every 
page  of  this  Translation  affords  abundant  examples.  It  is  only  what  com- 
mon country  people  do  in  this  land  at  the  present  day,  and  what  not  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  writers  in  England  aim  at  and  accomplish — phM^ing 
themselves  and  their  readers  in  the  times  and  places  of  the  drcumstanoes 
related. 

This  principle  of  translation  has  long  been  admitted  in  reference  to  the 
Prophetic  Delineation  of  Gospel  times,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  and  necee- 
sa^  to  the  historical  narratives  of  Genesis,  &c. 

11.  The  Hebrew  writers  often  express  the  certainty  of  a  thing  taking 
place  bv  putting  it  in  the  past  tense,  though  the  actual  fulfilment  may  not 
take  place  for  ages.  This  is  easily  understood  and  appreciated  when  the 
language  is  used  by  God,  as  when  He  says,  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  ^  Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  mnd;'  and  in  xvii.  4,  'I.  lo.  My  covenant  is  with  thee, 
and  Hum  hast  become  a  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations.'  The  same  thing 
is  found  also  in  the  language  of  men,  as  in  Gen.  xxiii.  11,  where  Ephion 
answers  Abraham :  '  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me ;  the  field  I  have  given  to  thee, 
and  the  cave  which  is  in  it ;  to  thee  have  I  given  it ;  before  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  my  people  Jiave  I  given  it  to  thee ;  bury  thy  dead/  And  uptin, 
in  Abraham's  answer  to  Ephron  :  '  Only — ^if  thou  wouldst  hear  me—/  hate 
given  the  money  of  the  field ;  accept  from  me,  and  I  bury  my  dead  there.' 
Again  in  2  Kings  v.  6,  the  king  of  Syria,  writing  to  the  king  of  Israel  am : 
'  Lo,  I  have  sent  unto  thee  Naaman»  my  servant,  and  thou  hast  recovered  mm 
from  his  leprosy,' — considering  the  king  of  Israel  as  his  servant,  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  master's  purpose  is  sufficient.  It  would  be  easv  to  mnltiply 
examples,  but  the  above  may  suffice  for  the  present.  Many  of  these  ibnns 
of  expression  are  preceded  by  the  conjunction  ^and^  (waw  in  the 
Hebrew),  and  a  very  common  opinion  has  been  that  the  oonjonction  in 
these  cases  has  a  conversive  powers  and  that  the  verb  is  not  to  he  translated 
past  (though  so  in  grammatical  form),  but  future,  lliis  is,  of  course,  only 
an  evasion  of  the  supposed  difficulty,  not  a  sotutiouj  and  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  equally  untenable  hypothesis  that  a  (so-called)  future  tense, 
when  preceded  by  the  conjunction  vxkw  ('and'),  often  becomes  a  past.  In 
spite  of  these  two  convcrtiiig  hypotheses,  there  are  numerous  passages  which 
have  no  conjunction  before  them,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  prin- 
ciple stated  above. 

•  III.  The  Hebrew  writers  express  laws,  commands,  &c.,  in  four  ways: 
\sty  By  the  regular  imperative  form,  c.  g.^  *  tipecik  unto  the  people.*  2d,  By 
the  infinitive,  '  Eveir  male  of  you  is  to  he  circumcised.'  3d,  By  the  (so- 
called)  future,  '  Let  there  be  light ;'  '  Thou  shaU  do  no  murder ;'  *  Six  days 
is  work  done.'  And  Aih,  By  the  past  tense,  (as  noted  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph), '  Sneak  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  then  hast  thou  said  unto  them.* 
There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  iheee  several  peculiarities  should  not  be 
exhibited  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  that  they  should  be  confounded, 
as  they  often  are,  in  the  Common  Version.  In  common  life  among  ouneWes, 
all  these  forms  of  expression  are  frequently  used  for  imperatives,  e.  g.^  *  Go 
and  do  this/--*  This  is  to  be  done  first,'—*  You  shall  go,'—*  You  go  and 
finish  it.'  There  are  few  languages  which  afford  such  opportunities  of  a 
literal  and  an  idiomatic  rendering  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  English 
toneiie,  and  the  present  attempt  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  to  exhibit  this 
truth  more  than  any  other  Translation. 

The  three  preceding  particulars  embrace  all  that  appears  necessary  for  the 
Reader  to  bear  in  mind  in  refcn»nw  to  the  Style  of  the  New  Translatioii. 
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In  the  Supplementary  Volume  of  Notes  which  (D.V.)  it  is  intended  to  issue 
in  due  course  of  time,  abundant  proofs  and  iUustrations  will  be  found  ad- 
duced at  length." 

The  type  employed  is  a  new  large-faced  nonpareil,  and  the  pages 
are  double-columned. 

There  is  a  grand  simplicity  of  language  in  the  Old  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Holy  Bible  which  we  have  no  desire  to  part  with.  Nor 
is  it  needed  that  we  part  with  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and' unaffected  strength  of  the  English  version  to  which  we  all  have 
listened  from  our  earliest  childhood,  and  found  reproduced,  in  de- 
tached portions,  in  religious  writings.  We  have  no  expectation  of 
any  new  translation,  displacing  the  Authorbed  Version,  which  has  be- 
come so  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  successive  ages  of  mankind,  and  is  hal- 
lowed by  associations  that  scarcely  admit  of  rivalry.  But  we  do 
expect  that  the  present  work  will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  by 
many  who  will  feel  its  value  as  an  aid  to  study ;  and  as  drawing  the 
mind  closer  to  converse  with  the  source  of  all  truth,  this  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  Mr  Robert  Young,  will  not  be  unimportant 
in  our  generation. 

Bbdouix. 


EGO  AND  NON-EGO.* 

This  pamphlet  is  what  fox-hunting  squires,  who  are  tolerably  accus- 
tomed to  stiff  hedges  and  broad  ditches,  would  be  entitled  to  denomi- 
nate **  a  rasper. ''  Persons  who  have  an  aptitude  for^chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  may  here  find  something  to  their  mind.  Others, 
whose  spirits  rise  when  they  sit  down  on  the  sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
may  receive  ample  accommodation  among  these  twenty-four  pages. 
Christmas  jokers,  misled  by  the  levity  of  the  title  to  the  pamphlet,  and 
who  have  strayed  far  away  from  their  proper  sphere  of  action,,  can 
display  acrobatic  adroitness  by  balancing  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  On  a  priori  ground,  its  {i.e,f  Metaphysics)  declared  friends  are  its  worst 
foes  :  and  its  pretended  disciples,  clinging  to  the  fiedse  logic  of  an  obsolete 
unreason,  by  tneir  own  fancied  abstract  of  Nature,  construct  from  abnor- 
mal facts  a  prejudiced  and  moribund  system.  Would  that  we  could  speak 
of  such  fabric  as  but  the  memorial  effigy  of  past  thought,  now  exhibited  for 
our  derisive  criticism ;  a  relic  of  barbarism  that  b^  aociaent  had  percolated 
mediaeval  mists,  to  gain  by  some  fortuity  a  fossilliferous  celebrity  in  the 
nineteenth  century." — (P.  4.) 

To  some  few  lonely  thinkers,  however,  who  have  the  proper  sort  of 
"[superior  intellects,"  this  little  pamphlet  will  be  truly  acceptable.  Dis- 
regarding, or  at  least  forgiving  its  occasional  deficiences  of  language, 
(neglect  of  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression,)  the  speculations 
here  revealed  are  such  as  merit  attention  from  all  who  desire  to 
maintain  sound  principles  of  reasoning  in  discussion.     And  the  man- 

•  A  Crystal  from  •  Cloudland' :  or  Theology  *  Made  Easy.'  By  METa(a)- 
AOro2.    London :  George  Manwaring,  8  King  William  Street,  Strand.    1861. 
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ner  in  which  the  author  deals  with  many  of  the  somewhat  hasty  as- 
sumptions and  deductions  of  recent  theorists,  entitle  him  to  ao 
audience  among  the  metaphysical  enquirers  in  the  north. 

From  Kant  and  Fichte  onward  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel, 
he  leads  us  in  pursuit  of  an  impregnable  theory  of  conseiousnesB. 
Not  from  any  mere  idleness  or  deficiency  of  higher  object  of  study ; 
but  because  he  has  found  that  modern  thinkers  are  inclined  to  bmid 
the  most  weighty  theological  deductions,  on  the  very  insufficient  bases 
furnished  to  them  by  the  framers  of  the  before-named  •*  theories^of 
consciousness/'  To  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  Ego  to  the  non- 
Ego,  thus  becomes  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  an  important  duty. 
In  attempting  to  destroy  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  others  he  displays 
ingenuity,  and  if  he  does  nothing  else,  he  at  least  promotes  their  cautious- 
ness of  judgment,  and  encourages  modesty  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
theologians.  He  regrets  the  neglect  into  which  the  study  of  the  Meta- 
physics has  fallen,  and  earnestly  protests  against  any  tampering  with 
the  principles  by  which  alone  we  can  expect  to  receive  conelosive 
answers  to  speculative  inquiries.  As  many  as  can  follow  his  line  of 
argument  will  feel  that  not  without  profit  have  they  listened. 

He  naturally  speaks  of  the  Scotch  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
atone,  as  it  were,  for  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors : — 

"  Instigated  by  the  recollection  that  the  barriers  of  scepticism  were  re* 
moved  by  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  which  since  tiie  days  of  Hmne 
had  spread  from  their  shores  a  flood  of  modem  infidelity  aroand,  crisiB  after 
crisis  of  abstraction  has  ensued,  but,  unrelenting  at  its  centre  and  origin,  the 
efforts  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  failed  to  arrest  its  progress."— (P.  6.) 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  method  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This 
involves  consideration  of  the  phenomenal  elements  of  causation,  and 
especially  the  sequentiality  of  Time,  which  conducts  to  an  examination 
of  our  conceptions  of  Space.  Though  the  pamphlet  itself  is  imperfect, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  it,  assured  that  he  will  not  find  his  time  mis- 
spent, if  his  metaphysical  tendencies  are  sufficiently  active.  We  give 
some  of  the  concludiing  remarks : — 

"  In  Psychology  the  central  ego  is  always  fomid  surrounded  by  a  universe 
of  nan  ego;  in  addition  to  which,  by  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  this 
department  of  science,  it  is  found,  in  the  developement  of  this  very  ego,  that 
consciousness  (inhering  it  as  its  organic  vitality)  is  traceable  to  uncon- 
sciousness  as  pre-existent  1 7 

**  In  Physics,  again,  the  first  qualitv  of  matter  is  negative ;  and  a  sup- 
posed substance,  the  reality  of  external  existence,  is  always  given  as  an  tin- 
pen  etrabihty  !  ? 

"  In  Theology,  by  the  same  law  of  cognition,  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  Deity  are  given  also  negatively  I  ? 

**  Enquiring  the  origin  of  this  law  of  cognition,  it  is  found  to  be  indivi- 
dual, and  not  uiiiversaT ;  hence  its  conclusions  are  so  contradictory  to  in- 
stinct and  nature.  Its  climax,  inevitably,  is  suicide; — in  a  little  time,  by 
the  necessary  '  sequence  of  event,*  the  individual  must  pass  on  and  become 
a  nonentity,  the  due  fate  of  '  imbecility  and  impotence.*  Beginning  in 
chaos,  the  ephemeral  geologic  interval  of  creation  succeeding,  a  short  car 
rent  of  seventy  years  will  cany  him  as  *  obstruction,*  <ii^  to  be,*  in  eternity 
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Oar  onlj  chance  of  a  nobler  fate,  in  reason,  rests  on  our  being  able  to  re- 
yerse  the  wheel  of  thought,  and  substitute  the  universal  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Newton,  to  correct  the  fallacy  of  Physical  science  which  had  existed 
two  thousand  years,  substituted  the  deductive  process  of  thought  to  estab- 
lish a  posteriori  science,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  external  Nature ; 
and,  if  we  would  escape  from  the  fallacy  of  Metaphysical  science,  we  must 
resort  to  the  same  high  process  of  thought  in  reference  to  a  priori  science. 
In  this  way  a  universe  of  positive  thought  is  realised  ;  the  immortal  '  nou- 
mena*  take  the  place  of  -  phenomena  in  time,*  and  Ontology  reigns  in  the 
stead  of  Psychology.  We  point  to  this  as  resulting  from  the  method  of 
Metaphysics  authonzed  by  Logic,  to  effect  a  deliverance  of  faith  from  the 
errors  of  inductive  Divinity. 

^  "  The  Ptolemaic  fallacy  (of  gravity  being  universal)  was  yielded  by  Phy- 
sicists, to  allow  of  another  centre  ot  the  universe  than  our  sublunary  world ; 
in  the  same  way  the  speculative  fallacy,  of  ego  as  centre,  must  be  conceded 
by  all  past  Psychology^  to  ro»Lke  possible  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  Deity 
as  universal  and  absolute  personality. 

'^  Just  as  ^avity  is  subordinate  to  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of 
Nature,  so  *  time  and  its  sequence,*  representing  individual  power,  are  sub- 
ordinated to  eternity  and  space.  The  paradox  in  Metaphysics,  that  has  led 
to  the  estimate  of  ego  as  universal^  originated  in  the  defective  analysis  of  our 
idea  of  Time : — individticdly  it  is  a  continuity^  and  instinctively  {as  with  grav- 
ity) it  is  allowed  such ;  universally^  however ^  it  exists  as  a  succession,  alter- 
noting  with  Space — the  one  as  personality  in  Time^  the  other  as  impersonality 
in  Space,  But  we  have  already  proved  tliai  these  two  spheres  of  Time  and 
Space  are  coincident  in  consciousness  ;  add  to  Uiis  the  fact  that  impersonality 
as  non  ego,  verily  by  its  co-ordination  and  alternation  with  ego  in  conscious- 
ness, must  be  positive  as  ego  itsdf  and  so  an  alter  ego ;  further  add  tJuit  in 
alter  ego,  as  conditioning  ego,  we  have  the  Universal  power  that  surrounds 
and  9t£ordinates  individual  ego^just  as  the  eternal  past  and  future  time  does 
the  present,  and  we  have  demonstrated  the  absolute  Ego  as  personal  Deity. 
Q.E.D. 

"  In  establishing  this  idea  the  duty  of  Metaphysics  is  at  an  end :  in  the 
absence  of  this  idea  from  reason  the  distinctive  faculty  of  man  is  an  abor- 
tive function ;  with  this  demonstration  as  an  a  priori  fact  Atheism  is  im- 
possible, for  reason  and  faith  are  here  proved  identical,  and,  as  the  culmin- 
ation of  our  Science  of  sciences,  the  speculative  reason  is  found  co-extensive 
with  the  practical  reason. 

"  Bacon  says  *  Knowledge  is  power.'  All  the  analogies  of  life,  so  thickly 
multiplied  during  the  last  three  centuries,  demonstrate  this  instinctive 
truism ;  and,  with  faith  in  the  a  priori  truth  of  Metaphysics,  we  yet  await 
its  destiny  in  the  realisation  of  some  sublime  Teleology. 

**  This,  however,  can  take  place  only  by  the  legitimate  extension  of  the 
Speculative  reason  to  the  same  reach  as  the  Practical  reason,"  &c. — (P.  24.) 

The  defects  of  language  in  this  pamphlet  imperil  its  usefulness. 
In  the  discussion  of  abstruse  speculations  any  looseness  of  expression 
or  haziness  of  perception  lead  to  mischievous  results.  It  was  said  of 
old  concerning  word-battles  (logomachies),  in  which  neither  combatant 
saw  his  antagonist's  meaning,  or  had  any  definite  purpose  of  his  own  : 
— "  When  twa  men  are  talking  thegither,  and  the  ane  that  listens  dis- 
na  ken  what  the  ither  is  talking  about ;  and  the  man  wha's  talking 
disna  ken  what  he  means  himsel', — ihafs  Metaphysics  I"  With  which 
sage  definition  we  leave  the  subject. 

Das  Josephchen. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Presentation— The  Rev.  George  Gordon  Milne,  M.Am  minister  of  Careston,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Airlie  to  the  churoh  and  parish  of  Gortachy,  in 
the  Presbytery  and  county  of  Forfar. 

Death  of  the  Rev,  Dr  Barr,  of€Ua9gou>. — ^We  are  sorry  to  have  to  intimate  the 
decease  of  this  yenerable  clergyman,  which  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  the 
16th  ult.,  under  peculiarly  sad  circumstances.  The  rey.  gentleman  was  retarning 
on  foot  from  Hamilton  to  Bothwell,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  residing, 
when  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  wiUi  an  attack  of  enilepey. 
His  body  was  found  near  Bothwell  Bridge  by  a  man  who  was  passing,  and  it  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  Dr  Hunter  Finlay,  Bothwell,  who  at  once  ascertained  that 
life  was  extinct.  The  body  was  then  remoyed  to  the  deceased's  house.  Dr  Ban* 
was  ordained  in  1816,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  minister  of  Port-Glasgow. 
He  was  inducted  into  St  Enoch's,  Glasgow,  in  1843,  and  in  1853  he  was  appointed 
Moderator  to  the  General  Assembly.  Li  consequence  df  his  failing  health,  the 
Bey.  D.  Brown  was  appointed  two  or  three  years  ago  to  be  his  assistant  and  soc- 
oeesor. 

Old  Church. — The  Rey.  Mr  Maclaren  has  been  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Eoclesiastiad  Commissioners  of  the  city  to 
officiate  as  missionary  within  the  Old  Church  parish  during  the  axigting  yaoanqr. 
The  rey.  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  mis- 
sionary, is  to  preach  eyery  Sunday  eyening  in  the  Old  Church,  when  theaeryioeB, 
althouj^  more  especially  deyoted  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Church  parish,  will  bo 
open  to  all,  free  of  seat-rents,  who  may  be  brought  to  attend  them. 

Died,  at  Applegarth  Manse,  on  the  6th  ult.,  the  Bey.  William  Dunbar,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  parish,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-fifth  of  his 
ministiy. 

Died,  at  Kirknewton,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Simpson,  minister  of  the  parish. 


END  OF  THIBTY-SECOND  VOLUME. 
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